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ON  THB  BURNING  OF  HlNOOp  WIDOWS. 

Nee  miDUS  uxores  famA  oelebrantur  Eos : 

Non  iUte  lachrymis^ — non  feiniDeo  ululatu 

Fata  virum  plorant ;  verum  (miserabile  dictu)  ' 

Comceuduntque  ro^um,  flaoomAque  von^tur  e4dem ! 

Nimirum  creduDt  veteriun  sic  po^  maritiini 

Ire  ipsas  comites,  Uedamque  novare  sub  umbris. 

It  deeply  concerns  the  character  of  the  British  nation  to  come  to  a 
just  and  a  speedy  decision,  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  o^ 
abolishing  a  practice  which  forms  the  darkest  stain  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  empire  in  the  East  We  shall  therefore  offer  no  apology 
to  our  readers  for  again  recurring  to  this  important  subject ;  for  while 
eT^ry  day  brings  new  victims*  to  the  fiaming  pile,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one,  who  has  the  least  spark  of  humanity  or  regard  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country,  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  calling  upon  his  coun- 
trymen to  put  a  stop  to  these  horrors.  Are  roe  aldne^  of  all  civilized 
people,  to  continue  usages  that  woufd  disgrax^  the  most  savage  Bar- 
barians ?  While  we  boast  of  being  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized 
of  nations,  diould  we  not  a£brd  our  Indian  suhjects  the  benefit  of  that 
mental  superiority  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  we  have 
usurped  over  them  ?  It  would  be  some  Compensation  for  having  de- 
prived them  of  the  power  of  self-government,  if  we  were  to  employ 
our  ascendancy  to  d«iiver  them  from  the  ferocious  tyranny  of  a  cus« 
toiQ,  which  their  degraded  and  darkened  minds  are  too  weak  to  shake 
off.  Bat  if  we,  who  are  comj^etely  beyond  the  sphere  of  that  spell 
which  binds  them  to  their  bloody  rites,  yet  allow  them  to  be  practised 
under  the  sanction  of  our  supreme  authority,  do  we  not  incur  a  deeper 
share  of  renxinsibility  than  even  the  deluded  wretches  themselves, 
who  think  tnat  to  sacrifice  the  innocent  is  a  meritorious  service  ?  In 
performing  these  rites,  so  revolting  to  human  nature,  the  infatuated 
Indian  has  the  consolation  of  a  false  conscience,  which  tells  him 
that,  by  a  momentary  pain,  he  is  securing  myriads  of  ages  of  future 

1  According  to  the  last  returns  there  are  almos^  on  an  average,  two  wo- 
nM»  burnt  to  death  for  every  day  in  the  year :  so  that  this  Tophet  of  British 
larfkfc  may  be  considered  at  nefer  extinguished,  but  continually  sraokin^  with 
fayaan  sacrifices  t 
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blias  in  another  world.  But  what  b  there  to  justify  the  Christian 
ruler  who  looks  coolly  on  while  deeds  are  perpetrated,  wliich  he 
knojurs  to  he  equally  abhorrent  tp  Cod  and  man  t   .  ,  .^     , 

On  suoh  a  subject  there  should  be  oplj  one  quc^oa  asked:  In 
what  manner  can  this  horrid  practice  be  most  speedily,  safely,  and 
effectually  abolished  ?  We  use  the  word  *'  safely,*'  but  must  at  the 
same  time  observe,  that  no  trivial  or  ordinary  danger  would  induce  a 
great  nation  to  tolerate  ih%  existence  of  suoh  enonnities  in  its  do- 
minions. *  Its  first  thought  should  be  the  necessity  of  wiptng  off  the 
foul  stigma ;  and  the  next,  the  expediency  of  taking  every  proper 
precaution  to  encounter  boldly  the  consequences,  whatever  they  jnight 
be.  But,  in  a  good  cause,  it  should  not  start  back  at  every  shadow 
of  alarm  thift  crossed  its  path ;  exclaiming,  like  the'slu^p^d,  *'  there 
is  a  lion  in  the  way/'  What  excuse,  then,  shall  we  offer  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  British.India  in  conniving  at  these  abominations,  while  the 
most  experienced  perK>ns  in  the*country  assure  us  they  mny  at  once  be 
put  an  efi4  to  with  perfect  tttlety  and  facility?  Such,  in  fact  are 
the  assurances  contidned  in  the  documents  lately  printed  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  although  volumes  tjpon  volumes  of  similar  evidence  have 
already  been  laid  before  the  public,  more  than  enough  to  have -set -the 
matter  at  rest,  an  examination  of  this  cannot  be  superfluous^  while 
there  are  still  some  hearts  (but  those,  unfortunately,  pf  the  ruling 
few,)  shut  against  conviction. 

Among  the  authorities  against  the  practice  it  is  highly  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  quote  that  of  one  of  Uie  mostilistinguished  natives  of 
India,  who  has  risen  so  superior  to'  the  common  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  as  to  enter  the  lists  boldly  against  them  in  the  fair  fiel4 
of  discussion.  In  a  work,  published  by  Rammohun  Roy  in  1818^^ 
and  then  extensively  circulated  in  the  native  language  in  thpse  part^ 
of  the  country  where  the  practice  of  widow-burning  vt  most  prevalent^ 
this  learned  Brahmin  and  ardent  philanthropist  has  shown  that  the 
practice  is  not  enjoined  by  the  sacred  books  and  lawgivers,  wliicli 
the  Hindoos  hold  in  highest  reverence,  but,  on  the  contrary^  repugn 
nant  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  genuine' principles  of  their 
faith.  This  position  was  of  course  warmly  disputed  by  some  advo- 
cates of  females-immolation ;  but  their  arguments  were  refuted,  an4 
the  point  successfully  established  against  them.  We  cannot  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  this  Brahminical  controversy*,  which  was  con-: 
ducted  with  a  degree  of  subtlety  and  acuteness  that  would  probably 
interest  only  theologians.  The  result,  however,  is  highly  important, 
as  showing  Che  Very  slender  grounds  which  even  the  records  of  su- 
perstition fnrnish  in  support  of  a  practice  so  contrarr  to  reason^ 
The  author  first  appeals  to  the  laws  against  suicide^  which  is  forbid- 
den by  every  shaster  and  race  of  men.  He  thus  throws  on  his  oppo- 
nents the  onus  of  proving  that  a  suttee  is  excepted  from  tlie' universal 
canon  againsl  self-destruction.    He  then  refers  to  Ihe  rules  laid  down 

<  Cooforaoce  beiwesniuiAdv^cfitc  and  #a.Opfioii#at  of  th«  Pcactiocof 
Burning  Widows  alive.    Calcutta^  1818. 
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Ojf ^Aiek  sacred  jaii'giver,  Mudoo,  whoet  authority  ii  paramount  to  all 
dliiera ;  asd  wKo  ordered  that  widows  should  live  as  aacetScty  and 
Hhm  merit  inal  beadtode.  Against  this,  the  advocates  of  concrema- 
tion  bring  fcrwArd  the  testimony  of  certain  inferior  authorities,  Hareet 
aiid  Ungdca,  who  strongly  recommend  widows  to  ascend  the  funeral- 
]^,  in  order  to  attain  an  immense  period  of  celestial  bliss.  In  the 
papers  before  us,  the  advantages  promised  for  it  are  summed  up  at 
page  19^2 

'  The  woman  who  thus  purifies  herself,  by  passing  through  the  fire,  is, 
say  they, — 1st.  To  become  equal  to  Urronduttee,  wife  of  the  Rushee 
Vahishta,  who  is  fixed  in  the  heavens  as  a  constelhition  by  the  side  of 
her  hifksband,  trandated  as  o^e  of  the  stars  of  Ursa  Major. — 2d.  To 
be  great  among  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. — 3d.  To  lire  in  happiness 
wi^  her  husband  for  so  many  heavenly  years  as  she  has  hairs  on  her 
bedy,  which  are  computed  at  Uu-ee  crores  and  a  half,  or  thirty-five 
ndinions ;  a  day  of  heaven,  moreover,  being  equal  to  one  mortal  year. 
— 4fli.  To  have  this  enjoyment  for  fourteen  indrees,  (above  three 
hundred  inillions  of  morUd'years).r^5th.  To  cYeanse  firom  sin  her  re- 
lations.—6th.  To  atone  for  her  husband  if  he  has  injured  a  Br^min 
dr  a  frieiid. — 7th.  To  be  inseparable  firom  her  hue^and. — 8th.  To  be 
rendered  *fit  for  absorption. — And  9th.  To  change  her  sex. 

Net  only  are  these  apocryphal  doctrines  incompatible  with  the  in- 
violable precepts  of  Munoo,  who  prescribes  to  the  widow  a  life  of  as- 
cetecism,  but  they  are  opposed  to  the  general  df^rit  of  the  Veds.  For, 
however  vast  in  duration  the  enjoymeQt  in  heaven,  promised  as  the 
i%wttrd  of  cremation,  it.  is  held  to  be  immeasurably  inferior  to  the 
state  of  otemid  beatitude  or  absorption  which  is  the  reward  of  a  holy 
life,  spent  in  good  works,  performed  without  the  desire  of  procuring 
sensual  gratification.  According  to  the  whole  scope  of -tfie  most  sa- 
Cred  hodks  of  tiie  Hindoos,  works  without  desire  of  fruition  are  of  the 
highest  possible  merit ;  whereas  all  ntes  and  ceremonies,  to  vhich 
people  are  "enticed  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  sensuhl  enjoyment  even 
in  "heaven,  are  perisliable,  worthless,  and  vaii!k,  and  only  followed  by 
fools  doomed  to  endless  transmigrations.  *'  Faith  in  God,  (says  the 
sacred  text,)  which  leads  to  absorption,  is  one  thing ;  and  rites,  wliich 
have  fu^ire  fhntson  for  their  object,  another.  The  man,  who,  of  these 
two,  cbooeet  faith,  is  blessed;  but  he,  who,  for  the  sake  of  reward, 
{vactises  rites,  is  dash^  away  from  the  ei^oyment  of  eternal 
beatitode.*' 

In  short,  it  appears  that  the  ritual  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gbn  were  only  intended  by  its  authors  for  tliOBe  persons  who  were  too 
ffrom  and  ignorant  to  worship  in  spirit.  They  were  accordingly  en« 
tieed  by  sensual  attractions,  lest  diey  should  otherwise  have  lived 
^^^itlKMit  religion  altogether.  Those  not  able  to  attain  the  purer  and 
better  part,  by  leading  a  holy  Hie,  were  permitted  to  occupy  l!heir 
minds  with  the  baser  substitute  of  ritual  observances.  Among  tlie 
latter,  the  practice  of  female-immolation  appears  to  have  crept  in  afler 
tlis  manner :  Vishnoo  lays  iewh  this  precept,  that  **  afbr  the  death 
ot  her  hoshaiid  a  woman  shall  become  an  ascetic,  or  ascend  the  fu- 
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neral-pile/'  Origin^y,  some  thousand  years.ago^  this  was  piobitl^y 
nothing  more  than  a  form  <^  expression,  intended  to  impress  strongly 
on  the  mind  of  the  widow  the  indispensable,  duty  of  leading  a  virtu- 
ous life,  by  presenting  to  her  so  dreadful  an  alternative.  The  writer, 
who  employed  this  ambiguous  language,  might  confidently  trust  to 
nature  and  reason  to  interpret  it  correctly.  The  widow,  to  whom  the 
option  was  presented,  might  or  might  not  eventually  follow  the  one 
course,  but  was  placed  under  no  obligation  to  adopt  the  other.  Per- 
haps, however,  some  frantic  woman,  in  the  first  phreazy  of  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  might  throw  herself  upon  hig  funeral-pile, 
and  be  consumed  befbie  the  interposition  of  friends  could  save  her. 
This  heroic  proof  of  devoted  affection  would  be  extolled  till  she  was 
raised  .to  the  rank  of  a  goddess  and  fixed  among  the  stars.  So  glori- 
ous an  example  would  naturally  excite  others  to  imitate  it,  till  by  de* 
grees  it  grew  up  into  a  custom,  and  the  ambiguous  phraseology  of 
Vishnoo  was  then  interpreted  as  a  religious  sauctioo  of  the  deed. 
Subsequent  commentators,  following  the  £uiatical  spirit  of  their  age, 
heaped  on  it  the  most  extravagant  praises;  and  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, kept  in  darkness  by  the  Brahmins,  regs^rded  it  as  a  *po6itive  duty. 
But,  fortunately,  the  ascendancy  of  priestcraft  has  been  broken  down 
by  successive  revolutions  and  invasions ;  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  sacred  order  has  himself  turned  against  them,  and  done  much 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to  their  delusions.  He  has  shown 
them  that  female-immolation  is  not  a  positive  duty,  and  that  the  ex- 
travagant praises  of  it,  and  the  promise  of  reward  in  the  salvation  of 
the  woman's  and  her  husband's  progenitors,  &c.,  are,  according  to  the 
genuine  principles  of  their  own  mith,  mere  lures  held  out  to  the  ignor- 
ant. He  adds  this  conclusive  argument,  addressing  the  advocate  of 
concremation :  'Mf,  in  defiance  of  all  the  shasters,  you  maintain  that 
such  promises  of  reward  are  to  be  understood  literally,  and  not  merely 
as  incitements,  still  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  so  harsh  a  sacrifice, 
so  painful  to  mind  and  body,  as  burning  a  person  to  death  in  order  to 
save  their  lines  of  progenitors ;  for,  by  making  an  o&ring  of  one  ripe 
plantain  to  Shivu,  or  a  single  flower  of  kurubeer  either  to  Shivu  or 
Vishnoo,  thirty  millions  of  lines  of  progenitors  may  be  saved  " ! ! ! 

Even  admitting*,  bowev^,  these  shasters,  or  modem  religious  books 
of  apocryphal  authority,  (which  have  corrupted  the  purer  principles  of 
the  ancients  Veds,)  the  worst  of  them  do  not  sanction'female-immola« 
tion,  ofi  now  practised  in  British  India.  For,  according  to  them,  the 
Hindoo  ought  to  'Venten  the  flaming  pile,"  and  perform  tl^e  sacrifice 
in  a  manner  entirely  spontaneous  and  voluntary.  Whereas  now  she 
is  tied  down,  or  built  into  the  pile  befi)re  it  is  kindled;  so  that  when 
the  fire  is  appKe4  she  cannot  esca^,  but  must  perisby  however  much 
she  struggle  and. pray  for  deliverance  from  this  dreadful  death.  There 
has  not  appeared  ampng  the  Hindoos  any  lawgiver,  or  apy  book  of 
superstition,  so  atrocious  as  to  sanction  this  infamous  practice  now 
suffered  to  exist  under  British  .rulers,  and  which  is  only,  paralleled  by 
the  bloody  deeds  of  the  fathers  of  the  In<]uisition.  The^  religionjste 
of  the  West  have,  indeed,  acted  on  the  principle  of  forcibly  suqjeeting 
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their  victims  to  alow  and  lingering  tortures,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
eiTors  of  opinion.  But  the  Hindoo  legii^torsy  even  of  the  worst 
class,  have  not  gone  farther  than  p'ermittmg  their  followers  to  immo- 
late themselves  under  the  delusive  notion  of  seeking  their  own  happi- 
ness. The  very  worst  of  them,  we  repeat,  (for  it  is  a  fact  that  should 
not  be^forgotten,)  have  not  sanctioned  anything  like  force  or  compulsion 
being  used  on  ^e  unhappy  victim,  which  ^tse  British  rulers  ot  India 
now  mxSer  to  be  practised  openly,  in  the  face  of  day,  at  the  very  ca- 
pital of  their  empire ! 

The  report  belore  us,  which  has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  is  in 
Uiis  respect  entirely  fiEtlse  and  deceptive.  It  is  there  asserted,  that 
the  sacrifices  were  "  voluntary ;"  that  the  widow  was  burnt  "  of  her 
own  accord  ;"  of  "  her  own  free  accord  ;**  or,  to  make  it  stronger 
stiU,  '*  of  her  own  free  will  and  accord  f*  and  this  falsehood  is  re- 
peated over  and  over,  without  qualification,  more  than  a  dozen  of  times 
in  every  page.  (pp.  42,  43,  46,  47,  49,  &c.)  Now,  what  is  the  fact, 
which  these  reporters  know  well,  who  disguise  the  enormity  with  such 
Madous  colouring  ?  The  widow  is  built  into  or  fixed  down  upon 
the  pile  by  noeans  of  weights,  ropes,  and  levers,  so  as  to  be  cut  off 
fiom  that  retreat  wliich  her  own  superstition,  dark  and  Moody  as  it  is, 
has  mercifully  left  open  to  her.  The  shasters  have  prescrihed  the 
rites  by  which,  if  she  please  to  draw  back,  she  may  be  restored  to  her 
family  and  caste,  and  her  broken  vow  expiated.  But  this  door  of 
escape  so  provided,  when  nature  should  shrink  back  from  the  dreadful 
orde^,  the  British  Government  has  now  suffered  to  be  inhumanly  shut 
sgainst  her.  To  deny  this  is  impossible,  as  we  have  conversed  vrith 
those  on  the  spot  who  witnessed  those  horrid  spectacles  in  the  neig^- 
boarhood  of  Calcutta  in  1822,  the  period  to  which  this  report  refers. 
Their  statements  were  published  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day,  then 
allowed  to  state  the  truth,  and  they  remained^uncoi)tradicted !  But 
now,  when  the  press  is  shackled,  these  infamous  murders,  without 
one  mitigating  circumstance,  are  represented  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  the  mild  light  of  simple  suicide,  performed  "  volunttirily," 
with  the  victim's  ownjree  will  and  "  free  accord  "! ! 

In  &ct,  under  the  present  system  of  concealment,  the  trudi  would 
hardly  everbe  known  respecting  this  aAd  most  other  diings  in  India, 
but  for  the  acdd^tal  presence  of  some  Europeans,  who  force  these 
atroeiries  upon  the  public  attention,  and  then  the ^aulhoIitie8  cannot 
avind  noticing*  them.  The  most  horrid  case  detailed  in  Ibese  papers 
was  one  which  occmred  at  Poonah,  Sn  September  1823.  The  wo- 
man, on  feding  the  torture  of  the  fire,  threw  herself  from  the  Aames, 
and  the  European  gentlemen  present  extinguished  her  burning  clothes 
by  plunging  her  in  the  water.  She  complained  tiwt  the  pSe,  from 
h«ing  badly  constructed,  consumed  her  so  slowly  that  she  could  not  en- 
dure the  pain.  When  her  inhuman  relations  saw  her  shrinUng  back 
from  it,  they  kid  hold  of  her  and  placed  her  upon  it  by  force,  and 
held  her*  tiiere,  striking  her  with  logis  of  wood,  till  tiiey  were  driven 
away  by  the  flames.-  She  then  escaped  a  second  ^me,  beiist  through 
her  murdereri,  and,  to' assuage  her  torture,  plunged  herself  iiito  the 
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vater^'  htr  ddn  being  bj  thk  fuam  almoBl  •stuvly  atoreWd  -off  Inr 
bodj.  On  this,  the  miscreaiils  triedl  to  drown  ber,  but  were  preTeated, 
and  the  wretched  woomui,  having  lingered  till  next  day,  died  in  the 
hospital !  But  for  the  accidental  preeeBoa  of  aef<efal  English  gealle- 
wen^  (Miyor  Tacjfkn^  Lieuls.  Moriejf  Apthorpe,  Cookey  SwansoD,  Mr. 
Llopfdy  and  othinrs,)  who  made  it  known  through  the  aewipapeia, 
andatteated  the  facta  beyond  dispute^  this  also  would  hare  been  stft 
down  as  a  rohiDtary  suttee,  ot  pehaps  never  have  been  heard  of  at 
all.  As  it  was,  the  evidence  of  the  Native  officers,  who  were  preeant 
officially,  went  to  prove,  in  contradiotien  ta  these  six  gentlemen,  that 
the  woman  a  continuance  in  the  fire  was  perfectly  spontaneous,  and 
that  she  was  saved  from  it  against  her  will !  After  such  a  glaring 
fact,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  aeports?  Who  cap 
doubt  that  the  Native  oflicers  of  our  Government  are  bribed  to  couo^ 
tenance,  and  justify  by  perjury,  if  necessary,  these  diabolical  scenes  ? 
AcoordiDg  to  the  evideoee  of  Major  Taylor,  (p.  174^)  and  the  othor 
gentlemen  above- named,  these  Native  officers  were  the  very  peraooft 

,who  encouraged  the  murderers  to  proceed,  otherwise  the  deed  wouki 
not  have  been  accomplished.  When  the  gentlemen  would  have  prn- 
vented  it,  they  said  '^  it  was  the  custom  to  bum  women  when  they 
attempted  to  escape  ;**  and  that  the  Brahmins  *'  had  permission  from 
the  collector.  Sahib,  to  canry  on  the  suttee."  No  one  could  veatwse 
to  interrupt  a  murder  committed  under  the  sanction  of  such  high  ao- 
thorities.  Thus  the  presence  of  ^the  police  has  a  pemicioos  ratheir 
than  a  beneficial  tendency,  and  the  present  mode  of  interfereuce  by 
licensing  regular  suttees,  instead  of  preventing  even  irregular  ones,  is 
supposed  to  justify  them  all.  At  page  212,  it  is  said,  by  a  person 
who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  Natives  from  the  -practice :  *^  This 
permissinA  of  Ciovexnment  I  found  that  the  people  most  ignoiantly 
and  perversely  abused  t  and  at  every  stage  of  my  aigument  with 

^them,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  order  of  Government  as  a  -vindici^*' 
tion  of  their  eonduct  I !     Th^  peopfe  construe  it  into  a  direct  approval 

't)f  the  dieadiid  act,  and  for  a  long  time  Sircar  ^a  kookim  seemed  tp 
be  a  triumphant  answer  to  all  my  aigmnents." 

Let  as  see  what  are  the  advantages  of  a  regulation  having  se  bane- 
ful a  taadency.  It  professes  to  save  widows  who  are  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  or  who  are  prwiant,  or  Brahminees  who  ace  absent  from 
their  husbands  at  the  time  oftheir  deaths,  and  in  some  few  other  oases ; 
which,  all  put tagethei^  would  not  save  perhiyps  one  suttee  in  tmu  For 
the  sake  of  this  one,  the  other  nine  receive  a  legal  sanction  str^wgly 

'  strengthening  die-practice,  merely  a  little  circumsoribad.  .Bu,t  thes^ 
rule«,  which  pretend  to  i«arrow  the  evil,  are  at  tl»e  same  time  allowed 
to  be  violated  with  complete  iinpuaity. ,  The  perpetrators  of  the'at«fr- 
dous  murder  before  mentioned  at  Poon^h  were  tried  and  acquitted  ; 
because  the  sbasters,  or  native  Jaw  interpreters,  declared  that  such 
deeds  were  castomary,     ''  Theacts  of  which  the  eonrthad  fowad  the 

*  prisoners  gmky,  (say  they,)  one  of  obstructing,  the  egress  frem  the  fire^ 
and  the  <^er  of  ajttempting  to.drow;n  tha  sut^e,.  ace  nq^  meatioaed 
in  the  ihaater  as  crhnesy  therefore  there  ca^be  no  punishment" ! 
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tlugf ,  A^vertheleag,  foil  under  th»  general  deBUDcIatioQ  prooounced  by 
them,  by  the  shi^atersy  aa  well  aa  by  every  divine  and  buman  code 
agshiast  the  crime  of  OHirdec.  The  interpreter  add^r-'*  I  luure  only, 
Iwat  from  oommon  report,  that  it  ia  usual  to  ^ow  autteea  into  the 
fire,  and  to  act  towards  them  in  the  ether  wxfB  Averted  to  by  the 
ceurt ;  but  there  ifi  no  deaf  authority  in  the  ahaater  on  the  suli^iect'' 
On  this  opinion^  which  is  aa  clear  a  condemnation  aa  possible,  a  Bri- 
tish court.«c()uitted  the  murderers,  p.  189. . 

In  another  case,  (p»  80,)  where  a  sister  was  sacrificed  with  the  body 
of  the  deceased  instead  of  a  wife,  the  father  was  prosecuted  £ur  pre- 
paring and  setting  fire  to  the  pile,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years*  im-< 
prisonment;  but. the  highest  jud^ial  authorities  in  BengaC  to  whom 
the  case  was  ultimately  referred,  decided  thai  there  was  nothing  iq  the 
act  to  bring  it  within  the  charge  of  murder.  What,  then,  is  murder„ 
if  any  female  whatever,  whether  wife,  or.  sister,  or  daughter,  may  be 
burnt  to  death  innocently  t  In  other  eases,  child  ren  of  twelve,  thir- 
teen, iburteen,  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  (pp.  52,  60,  62,  108,  ftc.,1 
are  sacrificed,  although  sL\teeo  is  declared  to:be  the  legal  age.;  bu^ 
sull  the  miirderers  escape  entirely,  or  arc  sul^ected  merely  .to  some 
slight  puniishment,  as,  a  trifling  fine  or  a  few  months'  imprisonment, 
just  enough  to  give  them  the  merit  of  suffering  for  religion's  sake. 
<p.  14d.)  In  many  cases  the  paltoa-^fficars  know  noOung  <i^  the  mat- 
ter vntil  il  is  over;  and  as  the  perpetrators  are  under  no  obligation  td 
give  pievioas  intimalioo,  they  only  do  so  when  they  wish  to  have  ^ 
formal  Mcense  and  sanction  of  Government  for  Uieu:  barbari^.  It 
may  be  readily  imagined  that  there  are  many  instances  which  nerer 
come  to  ihe  kiu>wledge  of  the  Government  at  all.  In  those  thatjdc  re^h 
it,.almMit  fm»nr  pageof  this  report ahp^ws  tbal^  the  magialrfb^vi ^^ .901 
lake  th«  tmidue  tt>  jBupply  tb«  necessary  inform>tini>»  And  die  m^^ 
rior  authorities  ^how  a  dispositidn  to  oenafve  at  the  practice  nJ&m 
than  to  put  an  end  t»  it,  from  nbchhig  eke  than  a  oowlifdiy  apprehen- 
sion that  it  woold  he  dangerous  to'  interfete  with  any  ihSag  w;earin^ 
the  mask  of  rel^on. 

Although  the  n^gence  of  theiudi^i^  Autheritips,  «ci  ofleo.  oom? 
nlained  oftn  the  pr«ent  paper9,Xpp.  77, 76, 79, 80, 140, 141  ^42,  Idg, 
144^.145^  fei^)  jpi:ores  ^»  strongly  that  hoa:  familiarity^  ^^t^  t)^ 
enaomitiea  is  hwij  nsconciling  noany  of  the  Bri4sh  riilei^  pf  Iznlia  ftp 
tba  eju4e«Ksa  of  tjl^  pna^^ ;  yat  lOl,  wlio^j^^^gl  are  pgt  l^  habit 
iBteekd  inla  ladiffQffenca*  jkKo  £)r  its  iimoiBiats  nKolition*  As  the 
«fKmoa^«ienwhAh»fnlnKl  sudinpportniikies of  jud|[i]|g  ^romux^ 
ysgjince  of  the  Nmlivn' dMun»0ter,  is.lughly  hnjxjitant^  we  ghi^fiete 
ecdleci  ^lem  iofm^thtr  {r^m  ^lese  dopirtMiit^.  -  Mr.  Gordon  P^irbev, 
fmirdi  JiMJ^of  the  Ch^gjrtta  -Coort^f  Circuit,  (p.  19;)  ^^exprcsied 
his  ooBcurrence  in  the  opimon  which  he  found  to  prevail  aimong  the 
jndMMl  fq^^em^^  MiU  m4fa0Y\9M^  %f  JOfh  *^  ilmiptifti^  of 
Hindae  wOTMktwnt^g  tbenift^ei  on.  tne  ^meraHpUns .  of.  theic  4n- 
^iiis^4^esfaa^  if  iyS-iibi^ted.  1^  ,Gflvefmn»t,.iqi^  btf.efikitnaUy 
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this,  Mr.  Harrington,  who  hits  *ri8en  to  the  hi&^hest  judicial  dignity, 
and  is  now  a  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal,  says,  (p.  ^0,) 
^^  I  feel  di^>06ed  to  concur  with  Mr.  Forbes,  and  the  lo<^  judicial 
ofl&cers  consulted  by  him,  on  the  facility  and  tafety  widi  which  a 
practice  so  repugnant  to  humanity  may  be  suppressed  by  law,  if  it 
lihouldbe  deemed  indispensably  necessary!*  Mr.  Harrington  then, 
however,  (May  1822,)  was  more  disposed  to  let  it  alone,  or  merely 
restrain  what  he  calls  the  **  murderous  abuses  "  of  it,  or  deviations 
from  the  regular  practice ;  as  if  it  were  not  itself  wholly  a  **  murder- 
ous abuse."'  He  therefore  proposed  enacting  a  law  to  regulate  the 
practice,  by  rendering  it  imperatiTe  on  near  relatives  concerned  in  it, 
fo  give  previous  notice  of  an  intended  sacrifice  to  the  magistrate,  and 
to  punish  them  if  it  were  not  licensed,  or  perfectly  in  rule.  This  had 
been  proposed  so  &r  back  as  1817 ;  but  the  Government,  although  it 
had  sJmost  sanctioned  it  then,  is  still  too  timid  in  well-doing  to  carry 
even  this  half-measure  into  effect  Mr.  Smith,  second  Judge  oi  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut,  has  on  this  subject  pronounced  an  opinion,  (p. 
148,)  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  at  full  length,  both  on  account 
of  the  high  talents  of  its  author,  and  the  sentiments  it  contains,  which, 
for  firmness  and  dignity,  are  worthy  of  a  British  judge.  His  mbute 
is  as  follows : — 

.  The  second  Judge  has,  on  a  former  occasioQ,  expressed  his  opinion  to 
Government^  that  the  practice  of  suttee  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  it 
may  be  abolished  with  perfect  safety. 

.  He  cannot  therefore  subscribe  to  any  instructions  that  have  a  tendency  to 
modify,  systematize,  or  legalize  the  usage,  or  that  appear  to  regard  a  l^al 
stttte^  as  at  all  better  than  an  illegal  one. 

"  He  is  convinced,  that  if  this  mmle  of  issuing  orders  under  the  sanction  of 
G^Mmment  to  regulate  suttees  is  continued,  the  practice  will  take  such 
deep  root;  uader  tbeasthwtty  of  the  suprsme  power  of  the  cowntry,  that  to 
ennioate  it  will  become  impossible. 

.  He  pfoposesy  dial  all  the  existing  circuJiar  ordeis.  rsgardtng  suttees,  be 
annulled ;  that  no  more  reports  on  the  8ul]^t  be. furnished,  and  that  Regu- 
lation Vni.'  of  1799,  be  enforced  against  suttees,  whether  by  the  shaster 
le^l  or  illegal ;  or  if  that  law  be  deemed  too  severe  for  the  present,  let  a 
milder  law  be  framed,  making  it  punishable  by  temporary  imprisonment, 
to  assist  in  any  suttee  whatever,  whether  by  the  shaster  it  bel^gal  or  illegal. 
Should  even  this  be  deemed  hazardous,  it  will  be  bcftter  to  leave  the 
^ftndoos  to  themselves  upon  the  subiect,  as  being  a  rite  wfaidi  it  would  be 
disgiaeeftil  id  us  to  countenance,  and  dangerous  to  o^  empire  to^  foihid. 
Hie  usage  wRl  be  much  moie  likely  to  fidl  mto  disuse,  under  a  tssii  neglect 
on  the  part  of  Government,  than  under  the  jpiesentratam   '  ' 

.inqaiiy,  whidi  serves  but  to  keep  the  ieelmgaof  the  Hii 


aljve  upon  the  poipti  and  to  give  a  SQrt  of  interest  and  celebtt^  to  the 
sacrifice,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  ^tvourabje  to  Its  ^yit^n^wnff  and 
extension. 


.    la  Aia  opinion,  the  third  Jndfe^  (J.  T.^hakeipear,  Esq.,)  c , 

-fkuA  advises  a  legukrtiofi  prohihitinig  tnfteea  thnyngfaout  tiie  ooiintry. 
The  fifth  Judge,  (W.  B.  Martin,  Bsq.,)  la  of  the  same  oj^oa,  that 
our  preaent  mode  of  inteiftrraee  has  <'  a  positri^y  pemiotous  ten- 
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dctK^y**  tad  k  conTiaoed,  that  we  oeght  dther  to  aboUA  tlie  prac« 
tice  at  once,  or  let  it  ajpne  ahogetber.  The  oflMatiiig  Judge,  (J. 
Abmaty,  Eeq.,)  ^  equally  decided  with  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Shake- 
speaTj  thait  the  prqper  coarse  i«  to  prohilnt  the  practice  at  once,  and 
Boake  thoee  conoemed  in  it  paniehable  hy  law ;  which  is  preferable, 
he  thinks,  to  "  havii^  recourse  to  any  partial  or  direct  means  to 
r^resB  it  gradually,  even  if  such  a  reanlt  could  be  reasonably  expect^ 
to  cDBue."  Mr.  Harrington,  himself,  the  head  of  the  court,  was  of 
the  same  (^pinion  with  the  other  Judges,  as  to  the  &cility  and  pro- 
priety of  abotition,  provided  attempts  to  regulate  it  proved  ineffec- 
tual. *<  In  such  a  state  of  things,'  says  he,  "  I  could  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  o|»nion  expressed  by  the  second  Judge  of  the  Nisamut 
Adawlot,  (Mr,  C.  Smith,)  that  the  toleration  of  the  practice  of  sut- 
tees is  a  reproach  to  our  Government ;  and  even  now  I  am  disposed  to 
agree  vdth  him,  that  the  entire  and  immediate  abolition  of  it  would 
be  attended  with  no  sort  of  danger.'* 

Mr.  Melville,  Magistrate  at  Ghaseepore,  requested  permission 
from  his  superiors  to  suppress  the  practice  in  that  eillah,  saying, 
''  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  peopie 
would  be  very  well  pleased  to  \kfLre  so  good  a  reason,  as  an  order  of 
Government  would  afford,,  for  entirely  giving  up  the  performance  of 
the  rite.'*  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  such  a  feeling :  as  then 
every  female  might  claim  the  merit  vi  having  intended  to  sacrifice 
herself,  without  undergoing  the  pains  and  suffering.  As  this  gentle- 
man proposed  to  make  a  trial  of  the  abolition,  first,*  in  a  few  districts 
where  the  practice  was  neither  very  fr^uent  nor  very  rare ;  and  then, 
guided  by  experience,  to  extend  the  interdict  by  degrees  to  the  rest ; 
he  thouffht  Ghaseepore  a  proper  place  for  an  experiment  ''  Another 
^ttmomy  says  he, ''  fer  commencing  here  is,  that  there  are  precedents 
fef  aa  inteiference,  somewhat  similar  to  the  cases  of  Koorhs,  Dhuma, 
and  Rajekoomars,  kiHing  th6ir  female  <^iidren,  piofatbtted  by  Regu- 
lation XXI.  1995.  r  never  heard  that  any  oi  these  rules  occa8i<»ned 
iSbe  sUglitest  dissatisfection."  He  adds,  "  I  do  not  thbk  any  new 
rules  or  regulations  upon  the  subject  are  requisite.  Under  the  Mo- 
hammedan law,  I  ocmceive,  any  person  aiding  and  abetting  another 
in  committing  suicidei  would  be  punidiable :  M  I  wish  for,  is,  per- 
nussion  to  carry  into  execution  laws  which  have  been  hitherto  dor- 
vNUdt."  So,  the  Mohammedan  laws  agi^nst  murder  became  dormant 
under  British  rulers,  who  are  sdicited  in  vain  to  allow  them  to  be 
•n&roedll 

Anain,  in  die  report  feam  the  diviskm  of  Patsa,  the  Magistrate, 
Mr.  Lambert,  says,  (pp.  m,  148,)  ^<  From  the  inquiries  that  I  hare 
been  able  to  make  on  the  sul{ject  of  suttees,  durihg  the  last  two  years, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  an  opinion,  that  ivthis  district  it  would  not 
be  attended  with  any  dis$atiifkctumy  of  a  dangerous  nature,  if  the 
Ch»Teniment  shodd  deem  9t  preper  to  prohibit  this  lamentable  onstom 
altogether.  It  even  «ppean  to  aie  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
generally,  are  preparea  to  hear  of  such  a  prohibition.''  In  short, 
-aoeenli^  to  ^  reports  bdbre  us^*  the  testimony  of  the  judicial 
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siihaerr^n  ia  ti^  BMgal  froviace»  is  aloMist  4|iiU0  uMoiiiMMM-aft  «e  ibm 

safety  imd  prc^riety  of  instant  aboUtioa. 

"faking  a  yiew  now  of  the  eyideiuse  Ugm  the  4»|)f)Qsite  nde  pf  liMiia« 
Mr.  Pelly,  Magifi^ate  of  the  ^Sou;4»c)rn  CoxKan*  after  statkig,  tha^ 
what  h^d  been  already,  done  by  th^  3ritisb  Goveminent  regardiag 
jsut^eesy  had  fj^mn  the  piracii^  ^*  a  stanp  of  illegality  it  never  beforf 
possessed,"  he  sajrsr  **  I  have  already  recorded  it  as  my  opinioii,  that 
if  it  were  thought  desirabU  to. suppress,  the  practice  by  coercion,  it 
jnight  siafeli^  and  e£Eectually  be  apcomplisb^  in.  ^  Soathern  Coar 
jcaiu"  Is  it  not  *^  desirable,'*  noost  hun^uie  magisitrate,  to  pat  a  stop 
,to  a  system  of  infavaous  qr^elt^,  when  i^  c^n  be  done  with  '*  safety  "  i 
No  I  he  thiukf  it  better  to  sufiior  the  practi<;e  to  decliae  gradually 
through  the  "natural  leaning  of  msinkind  to  the.  will  of  those  ifi 
jMwer,  GombiRed  with  a  steady  butnoX  harsh  diseotmUmm^e  (rather 
than  ac^ve  interference  in  suppression)  of  these  horrible  sacnfices/* 
**  till  in  time  they  may  altogether  cease;*'  "  though,"  he  adds,  ''  it 
.must  be  confessed »  that  tliis  is  little  more  than  mere  speculation."  On 
tills  mere'  epeculatipni  every  wa^^  improbable,  he  is-  willing  to  s^inptioli 
a  series  of  awful  atrocities  for  ages  te  cmne,  and  WQuld  have  us  net 
even  frown  upon  their  authors,  although  they  may  be  stopped  with 
sa£e(;y.     This  is  a>  specimen  of  the  humaaity  of  an  Indian  ruler  I 

Captain  Robertson,  Collector  of  Pponah,; states,  (p^  167,)  from  his 
.knowledge  of  the  private  senthneots  of  the  best-educated  Brahnsina, 
.that  thoy  %re  ^igainst  the  prevaiUng  practice.  Having,  with  a  y'mw 
^to  its  suppiession.  summoned  the  most  learned  and  leading  shastre^ 
(doctors ,  of  Hindp9  law)  to  a  cgolerence  on  the  sut^ject,  he  states, 
.Uia|  "  be^re  their  arrival/  I  learot  that  th^re  was  a  strong  party  in 
.my  £gL7pur ;  and  I  expected  no  less,  from  my  own  knoi^ec^e  of  tl^ 
sentiments  of  the  best  educated  Brahmins  as  t^  suttees.  The  (eeling, 
I  might  almost  say^  is  general  to  stop  them ;  and  it  was  hinted  |o 
.me,  ^hrqugh  various  respectable  chc^npehs  iJ^  filtbaugb  a  show  <^f 
(discont^  wo^ld  )>e  e^hibited»  .a|a  oiyier  of  Qovemnipi^l  to  pvev«qt 
thc^ir  cont^ouapoe  ^Qujd,  be  a  nufsi  palatable  npeasuro/'  The  res«}t 
.of  the  conference  was,  the  general  coasant  of  the  Natives  Uiat  tl^ 
fuoeral-pile  should,  in  futiure,  ba  constructed  insach  a  mann^  as  |o 
.leave, the  wopiaaaf  perfect  liberty  to  escape  from  it|  should  her  reso* 
.lutiq'n  i»A\  i^er ;  fhis  beipg^  ia  accordance  wi^^i  the  4octrines  of  tl^ 
.shatters,  which  aj^ee,  ^hat  if  tho  woman  suffer  against  h^x  will|  thie 
sacrifice  has  no  vprtua  in: it,,  as  aa  ac^  jpet^onaed  1^  ooffipulai^n 
ments  no  reward  either  in  earth  or  heaven.  Few  women,  if,  was 
supposed,  would  veatareto  put  their xsouragsr  to  so  sevefe^  X0^  when 
j  tlugr  must  run  tke.  risk  of  disgracing  thensehras  by  faikmsu  To.^lif- 
courage  them  die  more  from  the  haaainlous  att«impt,  it  .was  st^^UlfSfi 
!^that  tnose^  who  should;  n^ake  it  aad  &}]«  wefath^ncefi^rth  t^  Ijye  i|8 
outcasts*  Captain  j^ol^eitsop  clogged  the  npw  i^gul^^tipn  with  this 
.t<^<^r  (exceeding  the  Hindoo  law  itself  in  severi^j)  to  r^coacila  tite 
advocates  x£  iemale  sacrifice  to  the  new  mode  of  cepstr^ipting  thfe 
pile;  this  moral  restraint  forming  some  kind  of  substitute  f^r  the 
physical  restr^t  taken  ^awa^..  Si^h  ai  9^mpr<yniaa  with  crifHa  js 
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Mfely  iHH  ft  Hide  diagtaoeful  to  a  Cbradaii  GUKt ^mm^nt'  It  k  irith 
truth  observed >  in  the  letter  ot  th^  Bombay  Couacil,  (p.  195,)  thmt 
*'  to  eOoiflei  a  womfto^  who  retracts  afterentering  the  pile,  to  live  an 
otttcatt  firom  sooietyy  oa  the  outside  of  the  llioitB  ot  the  iiihafaited 
totfos-aad  vtlkges,  is  riithec  esUeulated  to  eoeoarfige  than  to  check  the 
praiotiee/'  8iieh)  hewevef,  is- the.  regulation  tbey  haVe  saaetionad  to 
humour  their  murder-loving  subjects ;  but  a  hope  is  held  out,  that 
after  emlie  years  thay  knay  j^erhsfs  venlare  to  mttagftle  this  new 
aggratraftion  of  farmer  araelty.  D^Eeotire  as  this  meastne  is,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  it  w^re  generally  iutrodoced,  and  die 
law  were  strictly  eaibrced^  that  the  sacr^oe  should  only  be  peiibrmed 
io  oonfiMTButy  with  the  rales  of  the  shaster,  the  practice  would  he 
thereby  very  greatly  diminished ;  (p.  204 ;)  but  the  Govenuuent 
have  not  oourage  to  do  this  much,  unless  with  the  entire  oooeurr^nee 
of  the  ignorant  bigots  who  violate  the  pnticiples  of  their  own  £aith. 
.*'  We  consider  it  expedient,  (thsy  say;)  beSore  sanctioning  or  rendering 
the  ordar  general,  that  it  should  be  ascertained  to  be,  not  only  con* 
formablc  to  the  ancient  shasters,  but,  in  some  degree,  Consonant  to 
the  fff^sent  opinions  of  the  people."  (p.  1^.)  In  another  place,,  (p. 
183,)  the  Bombay  Government  allows  ''  general  opinion  or  custom," 
in  favour  of  a  paitiqalaf  species  of  murder,  to  be  a  com|Jete  .jostifi^ 
eatkm  of  the  perpe^ratorsw 

In  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  practioe,  we  shall  ei^y  farther  quote 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  T*  Bamand,  given  in  the  '  Bombay  Judicial  €on« 
sukations''  (p.  209).  He  says ;  ^  The  ciroumstanoes  under  which 
die  practice  prevails,  the  classes  iateresled  therein*  the  nua^f  o£ 
instances^  and  the  ceadatt  of  the  community  in -their  coihamnicaticnn 
both  with  the  niagistrater  and  with  each  other  nA'sdch  oocaskmsv  as^ 
well  as  the  impressions  generally  eatettained,  oonvinoe  me  that  theia 
an  few  cases  in  which  evU  would  ensue  from  prohtbitK>n  iuid  oeerciva 
pieveAtiott ;  **  and-  again,  that  he  ^*  apprehends  no  harm  frem  pre- 
vantifig  it  even  by  force/'  He  therefttre  proposes  the  estabhshmaat 
of  a  preventive  system  by  meand  of  the  potice,  but  dissuades  the  in* 
fliction  of  punishment  on  those  who  m^y  eltude  its  authority.  This 
gentle  remedy,  too,  the  Indian  Government  haar^cted*  (pi  !H0;) 

But  while  Uie  most  experienced  magistrates  In  so  many  difoeat 
provinces,  and  the  highest  judicial  authorities  in  the  country^  concor 
.  so  unanimously  that  the  pi^acUee  may  be  put  an  end  to,  without 
idaiQst  any  danger  whatever,  (we  might  wy  with  perfect  ssLfsty,)  who^ 
it  will  be  asked,  are  these  that  raise  their  voice  for  upholding  a  ays-* 
tern  so  repugliant  to  rea«on  and- huiaanity  ?  Whoredoms  thisenormity 
find  patrons  and  defendeia  to  prolong  ita  existence  ?  In  those  high 
Mid  aaighty  peraoaages.  Governors  Elphsaatione  and  Amherat  1  Uray 
who  hav^  erewhiie  distinguished  themselTes  as  the  perseootors  q€ 
ffeedo*!  of  opihion  in  the  East,  by  arhitrariiy  banisbiog  their  Mow« 
subjects,  are  now  earning  £:csh  laurels  as  the  champions  of  the 
glorious  cause  of  female-immolation !  Let  us  see,  then,  what  are  the 
Weapons  with  which  they  bravely  attempt  to  maintain  this  ancient 
fortress  of  superatiliDn  ttnd  bfu^arity^  by  otb^cs  abandoned  as  un* 
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tenable.  It  is  of  importaoce  to  examtoe  the  reasons  which  they 
aMign  for  setting  up  their  opinion  againrt  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  best  autl^tles,  as  to  the  safety  of  abolition.  To  begin  with 
Ajax  the  less  of  Bombay,  before  we  venture  to.  encounter  the  mighty 
Telamon  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Elphinstone  says  in  his  Minute,  (p.  184, 
subscribed  to  by  Mr.  Goodwin,)  in  reference  to  Captain  RolbKBrtson's 
successful  reform  of  the  practice : 

^'  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  throw  eveiy  impediment  in  the  way  of 
self-immolation  that  can  be  introduced  •consistently  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  people ;  but  we  must  not  infer  from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
their  silence,  that  they  are  at  all  contented  with  our  innovations.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  summary,  diat  when  the  people  of 
the  Concan  thought  our  Government  did  not  approve  of  suttees,  [fbok 
that  they  were  to  think  so !]  they  disclosed  no  feelings  that  led  the 
gentlemea  on  the  spot  to  think  diey  were  dissatisfied,  yet  at  that  time 
the  Dtccan  wasJiUed-wkh  their  complaints.  Similar  measures  were 
apprehended  there,  and  many,  applications  were  made  to  me  hr  satis- 
faction on  that  head.'' 

This  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  his  famous  certificate  to  the  un- 
bounded popularity  of  the  unpopular  administration  of  the  late  John 
Adam,  whose  conduct  ^*  every  6o(/y"  praised,  and  whose  praises 
''  nothing  could  exceed,*'  discussed  on  a  former  occasioB.'  Here, 
again,  we  have  the  same  inconsistency  of  statement,  and  the  same 
sweeping  generalities  of  expression.  '*  The  Deccan  was  filWd  with 
complaints,"  but.  wonderful  to  relate,  the  gentlemen  on  the  spot  did 
not  hear  the  least  whisper  of  dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Elphinstone  alone 
pro^Bsses  to  know  what  nobody  else  ever  divined ;  but  how  could  such 
information  reach  him,  unless  through  the  usual  official  channels  ?  If 
tfaeif  reports  bear  out  the  assertion,  that  the  Dec<^nwas  *^Jf lied  with 
complaints,''  why  are  they  not  presented  to  us  ?  Reference  Is  made  to 
''  an  accompanying  summary ;  but  where  is  that  '^  summary,"  or  on 
what  authority  does  it  rest  ?  Are  we  to  discard  all  the  authentic  evi- 
dence before  us,  resting  on  the  official  character  of  known  individuals, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  on  the  authority  of  an  unknown  docu- 
ment, without  name  or  title,  believe  that  murmurinm  of  dSecontent 
inundated  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  peQtnsula  ?  Before  we  yield 
any  credence  to  such  a  story,  Mr.  Elphinstone  must  favour  us  with  the 
paitioulars  of  those  appiicadons  to  him  in  behalf  o# female  sacrifices; 
upoa  which  he  professes  to  ground  his  opinion.  And  if,  from  a  few 
instances  of  complaint,  he  be  proved  guilty  (as  we  believe  him  to  be) 
of  using  the  jextravagant  hyperbole  that  compkints^/^d  the  Deecan, 
let  him  reflect  that  such  a  misrepresentalloa  in  his  present  high  office 
must,  by|in>bi^ng  this  atrocious  practice,  be  the  cause  of  infiuitely 
more  cruelty,  and  more  muvders,  than  if  he  were  ta  penure  himself  a 
thousand,  times  in  a  court  of  justice  to  swear  away  the  hves  of  his  fel* 
b>w-cseatures. 


^  Viite  Orieatnl  Herald,  Vol.  II.  p.  521. 
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We  oimie  bow  to  the  r#Moiis  aitig»«l  by  Lord  Amhost  (with  the 
adfice  of  his  wke  coimdlbrt,  Sir  Edwanl  Ptget  and  Mr.  John 
Foidall,)  for  cootimiing  the  practice.  Tfaej  first  oomphdn  (p.  7)  of 
the  difficolty  of  obtainiag  coorect  information  as  to  Na^ve  modes  of 
thinking  and  leeling,  and  coaeeqnently  of  iegisladng  on  sacfa  sobjectfi. 
This  is  a  highly-consistent  complaint  £rom  those  who,  by  patting 
down  the  pr^ss^  have  stopped  up  the  only  channehthrough  which  they 
could  become  acquaioted  with  the  undisguised  feelings,  of  their  sub- 
jects. Having  d(^e  this,  they  tell  the  Court  of  Directors,  ^^  You  must 
be  fully  aware  of  the  peculiar  disadvantages  under  which  your  ser* 
vants  here  mast  conddct  their  inquiries  on  such  subjects."  Un* 
doubtedly,  the  court  and  the  nation  are  fully  convinced  of  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  those  who  now  govern  India;  and  that  this  ig- 
norance is  the  more  culpable,  because  it  is  wilful,  in  those  who 
ejctinguished  in  their  dominions  the  light  <^  truth.  By  an  express 
law  they  prohibited  discussions  on  religious  sul^eets,  which  would 
have  had  a  tendency  to  show  what  the  Native  feeHng  really  was ; 
and  lest  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  should  be  taught  to  despise  and 
loathe  their  follies,  Lord  Amherst  is  (p.  154)  *^  particularly  anxious 
that  all  severity  of  remark  should  be  avoided.'- •  They  must  not  be 
told  that  these  sacrifices  are  contrary  to  their  religion,  irrational,  and 
inhuman ;  but,  perhaps,  the  magistrates  to  whom  these  orders  are 
addressed,  may  be  allowed  to  call. them  ^* improper''  and  '^uu' 
becoming,"  or  by  some  gentler  epithet.  By  following  this  base  course 
of  cowardly  acquiescence,  it  is  easy  for  those  who  love  darkness  ratlier 
than  light,  to  remain  in  ignorance,  since  the  persons  who  would 
ascertain  the  truth  are  deterred  from  acting  or  cqpeaking  out.  But  is 
a  ru^  who  chooses  to  shut  his  eyes  against  the  truth,  thereby  relieved 
from  the  responsibility  of  all  murders  which  his  wilful  ignorance  suf* 
fers  to  be  popetrated  ? 

Lord  Amherst,  however,  takes  upon  him  to  say,  that  as  '^  the  well* 
meant  and  zealous  attempts  of  Europeans  to  dissuade  from,  and  to 
discourage  the  performance  of,  the  rite,  would  appear  to  have  been 
almost  uniformly  unsuccessfol,"  tins  fact  *'  proves  but  too  strongly 
that  even  die  best-informed  classes  of  the  Hindoo  populatioo  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  ab^hing  the 
rite."  Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  many  cases  of  intended 
suttees  having  been  successfully  dissuaded  by  the  Natives  theniseWes : 
at  page  122,  seven  insteices  are  mentioned,  and -there  have  been 
numerous  others.  But  if  not  one  life  had  been  saved  by  the  persua« 
sionsof  Europeans,  or  others,  it  would  not  prove  that  ''the  best- 
infiwmed  classes"  are  not  prepared  to  abrogate  the  rite,  unless  it  be 
taken  for  gramed  that  the  perpetrators  of  these  Siacfifibes  ale  the  best- 
infinrmed  classes !  This  seems  to  be  Lord  Amherst's  doctrine ;  and 
in  the  same  paragraph  he  says :  '*  Were  we  not  guided  by  the  senti* 
ments  which  we  happen  to  know  exist  generalfy  vnnong  the  higher 
classes  of  Natives,  at  the  place  most  favourable  for  ascertaining  their 
real  sentiments,  (we  mean  at  the  Presidency,)  we  ^loald  indeed 
almost  despair  of  seeing  the  suppression  of  the  practice."  The  **  higher 
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elisMsV'thesv  ar^  dBipdsed  t6  iiatkii«Adtnrir>  but  tl«e  «^  6^t-{i§f((MnAed 
daates'^  ^e  int  %  tfaerefore  the  higher  otasses,  th^  ^netnies  of  bntnan 
incrifioes,  iu^aot)  in  Lord  Amberat't  opiiii6fl,  the  **  btet  informed"  ! 
Raadbobutt  Roy  land  fais  fbUowers,  Wbo  hare  laboured  to  Convert  tfieir 
comtrymeh  from  their  abominable  superatidoa^  are  eet  down  among 
the  ignorant;  their  pnblacaliona  are  suppressed  by  authority;  and 
thed  the  GovemmeM,  which  patronises  suttees,  andadoudy  asserts, 
that  it  has  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  Hindoos  on  its  side. 
Judging  from  the  castes  of  the  victims,  the  ^r^  majority  of  them  are 
Suodurs,  (xt  the  kmest  grade  of  the  people ; '  as  fthown  by  ^e  Iate6t^ 
retUrnat  for  1823,  which  are:  '' Brahmin^  234;  Khytree,  35;  Byse, 
14 :  Soodnrs,  292."  Those  of  the  -firat  caste  bear  a  hrge  proportloR,' 
it  is  thie;  bdt  m  many  of  them  arcrmendieant  priests,  or  fkmily  goo-^ 
looa,  who  live  by  superstition,  it  ii  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
do  overy  thiitg  to  encourage  it  in  their  own  fkmiKea.  Among  the 
Khytrece,  faowerer,  or  military  oaste,  and  ^  Bysee,  or  hVsbl&ikl- 
nien^  the  most  important  professions  in  a  natii>n,  the  [Hractice,  if 
appears,  is  almost  extinbt. 

Mis  Lordship's  next  reason  for  continuing  the  practice  of  human 
sact^fices,  is,  that  *^  the  plans  recently  adopted  to  encourage  Native 
education,  depend  in  no  small  degree  for  success  on  the  scrupulous 
exclusion  of  all  reference  to  religious  siibjects  " !  What  connexion  i.^ 
ther^*  between  the  education  of  children  and  ftie  burning  of  old 
ivt^men  ?  The  "scrupulous  exclusion  *'  should  be  in  the  plans  them- 
selres  ;  which,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  in  regard  to' 
the  system  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  Church  Mission  ;iry  and  other 
sodeties,  \vho  have  taken  the  lead  in  promoting  Native  education.  As 
another  apology  for  the  practice,  his  Ivordship  says,  we  have  "  safely 
and  quietly  ascertained  its  extent,  and  guarded  against  violence  being 
offered  to  the  victims  of  it."  His  Lordship's  gross  ignorance  of  the' 
country  he  "undertakes  to  govern,  can  be  the  only  excuse  for  a  state- 
ment so  euUrely  false.  There  is  scarce  one  of  the  sixty  millions 
under  his  rule  but  knows  that  violence  or  force  Is  notoriously  used 
Upon  the  vicHms.  Another  ground  alleged  by  his  Lordship  for  non- 
interference, is,  that  the  practice  is  declining  of  itself.  We  shall, 
therefore,  submit  Ae  returns  from  the  diflferent  districts ;— 


Yearn    .    .    . 

.Calcutta  Diyision    .    . 

Cuitack 

Dacca  Division   .    .    . 

Mdorbhedahad  Division 

PatMOivimon   .    .    . 

BareiUy  Divigioa     .    . 
.  Ueuarcs  Division    .     • 

Total  Bengal  Presidency 

1817. 

1816. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

18212. 

I8M. 

809 

31 

40 

13 

49 

12 
121 

428 
14 
52 
42 
49 
19 

103 

&33 
11 
58 
30 
5/ 
13 

137 

388 
.S3 
55 
25 
40 
17 
92 

337 
33 
51 
21 
42 
20 

103 

v%4 
28 

12 

15 

114 

28- 
45 
22 
70 
16 
102 

707 

839 

650 

607 

654 

583 

575 
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•  Tbece  W  «viitovitlj  si  greai  luoin^tMft,  but  mi  4l#Ml]r  dbnibHttim  3 
aad  taking  d^e.m^st  favoureUe  vi^w  ^  it^no  •uch  decf«iM  «tto  prftr 
leat  a  hope  of  cessation  for  ageti  to  coma.  To  wait  for  «i|pk  ao  eveol 
till  the  people  become  suffioientiy  enligbtened  as  to  gi^e.  it  yp  of  JtbM;i-n 
•elves,  M  to  wait  till  the  waters  of  the  Qa^ges  flow  by  4  Mnee  eten  In 
thi»ooontry>.'QOt  a  century  ago,  the  \aws  Qpnde^ned  inoaceBt  womeii 
fio  the  laioes  under  the  charge  of  witchcraft ;  for  wl^ehfi^doua  crime 
they  would  suffer  stilly  as  an  occurrence  pf  the  present  year  proves,  if 
the  laws  did  Bot  protect  theoi  from  the  mad  fury  of  igiioraiioe.  and 
«upecstitian*  Ak|d  what  have  the  rulers  pf  India  Ama^.tf^  ealightab 
their  sid)jeots»  (by  bestowiqg  on  ^em  a  farthiog  a  head  yearly  fat 
education^  and  s\ippressiog  all  freedom  of  diseussi<ml)  that  there 
should  not  be  the  same  need  of  using  force  there  to  v^ress  by  Uw  thd 
atrocities  of  superstition,  aa  in  GngJaod  ? 

'  A  grand  reason  assigned  by  Lc^  Amhe^ t  aad  Sir  Edward  Pag^ 
io€  ngn-interfeienoe  is  the  following :  (p.  7*)— ^<  .We  have  reas^m  to 
believe^  thiat  in  tl^  eyes  <^  the  Natives  the  gi^at  redeeOUOg^pouU  ia 
our  Government,  tlie  curcumstance  which  reconciles  them  ab<H«  aU 
ethers  to  the  miuiifold  tncoat^est^c^s  of  foreign  rule,  is  the  scnlpu-^ 
loos  regard  we  have  paid  to  their  customs  and  pr^diees.  It  Would 
be  with  extreme  reluctance  that  we  adopted  any  measutes  tending  to 
unsettle  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  us«"  Tbey  wjite  this  on  thd 
3d  of  December,  exactly  a  month  after  they  had  ordered  the  lament- 
hie  massacre  of  the  47th  regiment  of  Native  Ij^antry,  many  of  them 
Brahmins,  whoiie  lives  are  ^cred  in. the  eyes  of  th^  Hindoos.  *  While 
the  blood  oi  this  holy  tribe  is  yet  reeking  o^  the  plaint  of  .Ba^ack-i 
pore,  Sir  Edward  Paget  and  Lord  Amherst  assert :  "  We  have  jaorupur 
lously  regarded  the  prejudices  of  our  subjects,*'  They  think  nothing  of 
violating  these  prejudices  by  wholesale  slaughter,  or  by  hanging  ^nd 
gibbetting  those,  to  touch  a  hair  of  whose  heads  the  Hindoos  Jegard 
afi  the  most  heinous,  and  unexpiable  of  sacrileges,  this  being,  one  bf 
the  most  §ol|)qui  doctrines  pf  their  faith,  .  fy^i  with  reaeoA  find  hu- 
manity on  their' side,  they  cabinet  venture  to  c;p9tradict  some  inferioc 
authorities  by  saving  wretched  females  from  a  misecable  death. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  Profits  of  the' 
Hindoo  temples,  thus  defrandiog  the  Brahn^ns  of  the  fruits  of  ^eir 
superstition ;  but  they  see  no  profit  in  saving  human  victims  front 
the  flames ;  and  here  they  have  *'  a  scnqmlous  regard  to  Native  cus- 
toms and  pr^udices.*' 

In  order  to  elude  the  force  of  the  general  concurrence  of  the  judi* 
cial  and  magisterial  reports^  as  to  the  safety  and  expediency  of  abo- 
lishing the  practice.  Lord  Amherst  says :  (p*  163*)  "  To  show  hew 
inconclusive  such  communications  oEuist  be  in  satiirfying  Government, 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  point  which  appears  to  beof  jnora 
iinportance  and  delicacy  than  any  other  involved  in  the  whcJe,  qu^- 
tion,  viz.  the  probable  efilect  of  any  prohibitory  measures  on  the. 
Native  army,  has  not  hitherto  been  touched  upon  at  all  in  any  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  submitted  to  Govenun^nt.''    Is  90t  this  a 
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proof  that  no  man  m  his  senses  ever  dreamt  that  the  Na^ve  army 
would  care  any  thing  at  all  about  the  matter?  But  if  reports  re- 
speeting  the  opinions  of  the  sepoys  on  this  subject  are  wanted,  they 
8lM>uld  be  required  from  their  officers,  not  from  judges  or  magistrates, 
who  ha^e  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  tbem.^  This 
starting  at  a  diadow,  however,  was  extremely  natural  in  one  who 
was  conscious  that,  within  a  few  weeks,  he  had  done  a  deed  which 
the  Native  anrty  may  long  remember  to  our  sorrow.  His  Lordship 
would  willingly  compound  with  their  outraged  fedings  for  his 
slaughter  of  their  comrades,  by  sufiPering  them  and  their  coui^inen 
to  go  on  murdering  their  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters.  Strange 
compromise  this  between  a  Christian  despot  and  his  heathen  soldiery! 
but  we  beliere  the  latter  will  regard  the  proffered  terms  with  disdain* 
According  to  these  returns,  out  of  575  suttees,  only  thirty-five  be- 
longed to  the  Khy tree  or  military  caste ;  or  hardly  one  in  sixteen ;  of 
these,  not  more  than  three  appear  to  have  been  the  widows  of  per- 
sons who  had  ever  been  connected  with  the  army ;  lastly,  not  even 
one  wife  of  a  sepoy  in  our  service !  Whence,  then,  Lord  Amherst's 
fright  about  the  Native  army,  unless  he  felt  consdons  that  he  had 
already  done  too  much  to  fill  it  with  disaffection  ?  Hence,  his  con- 
clusion, (p.  154,)  that  **  the  actual  state  of  our  external  relations  and 
internal  conditions,  are  such  as  to  render  it  manifestly  impolitic 
and  inexpedient  to  interfere  further  at  the  present  moment.'^  His 
fright  and  terror,  at  the  danger  in  which  he  had  involved  the  state 
by  his  **  external"  wars  and  *'  internal"  massacres,  seem  to  have 
disordered  his  intellect,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  passage  which 
follows : 

"  In  conformity  with  the  desire  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, his  Lordship  in  Council  requests  that  the  Court  of  Nizamut 
Adawhit  win  prohibit  ant  returns  being  made  from  those  districts 
where  the  practice  has  not  been  found  to  exist.  Should  any  case, 
however,  hereafter  occur,  it  will  of  co\irse  be  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate to  report  it  after  the  usual  manner." 

This,  under  date  of  the  3d  of  December,  is  surely  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  reports  current  in  Calcutta,  respecting  the  state  of 
his  Lordship's  mind  after  the  massacre  of  Barrackpore.  If  any  per- 
son of  less  rank  than  a  Governor-General  were  to  talk  so  incohe- 
rently, it  would  be  time  for  his  friends  to  think  of  suing  out  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy.  It  is  another  lamentable  proof  of  the  small  amount 
o{  wisdom  by  which  the  world  is  g^erned.  In  beholding  the  destiny 
of  sixty  millions  of  human  beings  consigned  to  such  hands,  we  can- 
not helplamenting  the  unhappy  fate  of  mankind  ,*-continually  plunged 
by  their  blind  leaders  into  a  deeper  gulf  of  darkness  and  misery. 

^  Unless  some  special  cause  be  assi^ed  why  the  army  should  he  more 
attached  to  the  rite  than  the  l>ody  of  the  people;  the  oue  is  a  test  uf  the  other  ; 
and  the  opinion  of  Ae  judicial  authorities  as  to  the  safety  of  abolition^  must 
thertfors  apply  equally  to  both. 
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HaTiDg  now  given  both  sides  of  the  question:  on  one  side,  Mr* 
EIphiii8tone>  Lord  Amherst^  and  then  two  or  three  other  wise  men  of 
the  East  who  have  the  honour  of  being  their  councillors ;  on  the  other, 
the  concurring  voice  of  the  bulk  of  the  learning,  and  talent,  and  expe- 
rieocein  the  Company's 'service-;  we  shall  briefly  state  our  own  rea- 
SODS  for  believing  that  these  horrid  sacrifices  might  be  abolished  with 
ease  and  safety.  . 

In  the  first  place,  who  are  the  persons  attached  to  this  rite  ?  They 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  very  lowest  classes,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  If  the  report  were  drawa 
op  properly,  classifying  them  according  to  their  income,  rank,  and 
profession,  it  would'  appear  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were 
mendicants,  common  labourers,  the  lowest  kind  of  shopkeepers,  and 
artisans  or  domestic  servants.  Are  a  few  hundreds  of^such  persons, 
it  may  be  asked,  to  deprive  us  of  our  empire  if  we  venture  to  punish 
their  crimes? 

Secondly,  What  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  whole  population  ? 
In  Bengal,  where  the  rite  is  most  cbmmonly  practised,  the  number 
who  bum,  compared  with  those  who  do  not  bum,  is  little  more  than 
«me  in  four  hundred,  (p.  11,)  ot  six  hundred  out  of  two  hundred  and 
fiffy  thousand.  But  in  other  parts  of  India,  where  less  frequent,  it 
perhaps  does  not  occur  in  one  family  out  of  a  thousand.  Is  our  Go- 
vernment so  feeble  that,  with  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  on  our 
side,  we  cannot  venture  to  reclaim  the  thousandth  lost  sheep  to  reason 
and  humanity  ? 

-  Thirdly,  The  portion  of  our  subjects  principally  addicted  to  this 
practice  are  the  natives  of  Ben^l,  who  have  ever  bent  in  tame  sub- 
mission to  the  yoke  of  every  conqueror,  as  stated  in  their  late  memo- 
rial to  the  King  of  England.*  "  Wanting  vigour  of  body,  and  averse 
to  active  exertion,  they  remained,  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  faithful  to  the  existing  government,  though 
their  property  was  often  plundered,  their  religion  insulted,  and  their 
blood  wantonly  shed."  but  the  British  rulers  dare  not  forbid  them 
to  murder  one  another,  although  its  immense  Native  army  is  chiefly 
composed  of  men  of  the  upper  provinces,  who  hold  the  Bengalese  in 
contempt ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  ^ct,  that  among  the  whole  of  two 
or  three  thousand  sacrifices  recorded  in  these  papers,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  two  or  three  individuals  -who  had  eVer  been* 
connected  with  the  army.  Even  in  these  three  cases  we  may  be  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  title  Havaldar  or  Holdar,  added  to  their 
namee,  implies  that  the  husbands  had  once  belonged  to  the  military 
profession. 

Fourthly,  We  have  in  many  other  instances,  when  it  was  thought 
necessary,  violated  the  religious  notions  of  the  Hindoos  with  safety. 
The  venerated  Brahmins,  whose  lives  they  consider  sacred  from  human 
hand,  we  have  hanged  up  like  dogs,  and  made  their  blood  flow  in 
abundance.     We  put  a  stop  to  the  destruction  of  female  infants  in 

*  See  OrienUl  Herald,  Vol,  V.  p.  503. 
OrienUU  HfrM^  Fat.  B.  C 
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Gaterat  t  tod  at.the  otb«r  •xttematT  of  our  jbnuniofifl,  tbe  catpoMire 
<if  children  to.  ijligatpni  al  Gioga  Saugoir.  The  hurying  of  women 
alive  has  ako  be^n  interdicted  with  perfect  tueoeiii^  and  safety. 
When  aU  thesei  things  excited  no  comibotbn  or  disaffection,  whjr 
should  the  interdiction  of  siittees  be  dreaded?  On  these^  also, 
whatever  restcaints.have  been  triad,  hate  been .  received  with  quiet 
submission.  Europeans,  and  others,  urged  by  humanity,  have^  ia 
many  iufttajiceA,  saved  the  devoted  victim ;  but  jn  no.  casie  that  we 
ever  heard  qf,  ha^  this  interference  been  followed  by  the  sli^tost  ia« 
Qunectioo  or  tmnult.  \Vliat  oughty  bug-bear  il  diis,  then,  that  makes 
us  shrink  back  when  honour  and  justice  cidl  upon  us  to  act?  Witb 
season  and  humanity,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  an  over- 
whelming  majority  in  numben  add  .bravery,  on  our  side,  ane  we  to 
1^  frightened  into  base  acquiescence  by  a  fem  nsodicant  prieste  jmd 
paOperS)  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  most  debased  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ?  Our  Mohammedan  predecessors,  whom  it  is  our  boast  to 
d^ccel,  det  us  an  example  whi^h  w^  oiight  to  blush  that  ym  hare  ^t 
the  virtue  to  follow^  During  their  rule,  they  made  female-imiaola^ 
tion  murder ;  by  which  the  practice  was,  ia  many  provinces,,aboUshed 
^tog^her.;  and  it  appears  to  have  survived  in  others,  metrdv  tiinugk 
tj)e  corrupt  connivance  of  the  inferior  offioen^  Conaequeosiy,  1^  the 
'*  law  and  constitution  of  India/' (^  observed  by  a  conteoiporafy,)  H 
that  be  Mohanunedaa,  the  practice  is  at  this  day  Ulegal,  and  the 
dormant  powers  of  the  constitution  only  require  to.  be  revived  4Uid 
enforced,  to  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever.  But  Governors  Amhent 
aM  Eif^inslone  have  discovered  that  custom  justifies  crime.  Be- 
cause a  set  of  persons  have  been  used,  for  a  long  jperiod,  to  tommk 
murders  with  impunity,  and  fa^ve  taken  up  the  notion  that  it  is  right 
to  do  80,  therefore  ^ey  are  to  be  treated  as  innocent.  Did  we 
reason  in  this  ^ay  with  respect  to  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindacees, 
who,  in  Uke  manner,  from  time  immemorial,  though  it  honourable  to 
follow  the  profession  of  (Sunder  and  bloodshed  ?  It  would  not  have 
been  more  disgraceful  to  seek  safety,  by  beconling  the.  allies  of  these 
hands  of  thieves  and  robbers,  than  to  shelter  gaogs  of  nnirderers  ia 
our  own  territories,  under  the  pretence,  that  it  Vouhi  endanger  our 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  their  nc^rious  trade.  The  prieets  and  re- 
lives who  join  in  it,  are  actuated  leas  by  superstition,  than  by  a  cruel 
avarice  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  slaughtered  victim.  And  the  East 
India  Company  is  not  ashamed  to  derive  a  portion  of  its  revenue 
from  the  same  pdluted  source.  When  die  wretdied  mothem  are  to 
leave  behind  them  infant  chiidreQ  under  three. yean  of  age^  a  written 
obligation  (called  a  moochulka)  is  required  from  some  one  for  their 
support,  and  tliis  must  be  written  on  Mtamped  paper—oTf  iu  oth«r 
wonds,  pi4>er  paying  a  tax  to  Government.  The  Honountble  Cmb* 
pany,  afler  having  secured  thisf  aathoriie  the  mother  to  be  thrown 
into  the  flames!    (See  p.  38.) 

There  is  one  light  more  under  which  this  ^ueflSion  oufht  to  hm 
viewed^  The  miserable  situation  of  Hindoo  femiUfis,  after  the  d^ath  4>f 
their  husbands,  is^  in  reatrty,  ^  strongast  lAducement  to  commit  sui- 
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d4e/PM>  bfing'^iBauae  htfad  df  d^  &iiflfy,tbejr&lliitiMicei]KD 
ftAUte  of  WTttelw^  dcpeodtncA  oH  ih^  not  and  daugkUn-m-law,  df 
-  trhbm  tli^y^  become  dmdgM  or  darei,  and  are  treated  vfitii  the  utmost 
-haYshoefis  and  cotitumd^.  The  Qovernaient  may  rMnedy  this  cijm^ 
'^ril,  withbut  interfering  wkh  any  religioug  practice.  It  may  make  a 
law,  aadgnin^  every  wvAaw  a  efficient  maiotenaace  proportionalte  to 
the  means  ottfae  family,  and  independent  of  those  who  keep  her  now 
in  a  state  of  abject  servility.  Shall  we  be  told  here  again,  that 
GoTeroBMDt  oaifnot  interlere  with  the  ti^its  of  preperty,  or  the  laws 
of  succession  ?— although  it  has  appropriated  to  itself  mne-teaths  of 
^t^net  prodace  of  ^  soil,  and,  in  a  few  years,  made  a  complete 
revolution  of  almdgt  all  the  property  througlK>ut  the  country !  As  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Company's  servants  exert  their 
-pciw^r  with  respect  to  this  unhappy  race  of  widows,  we  shall  merely 
iijBtaiice  the  recent  case  of  the  'Ranees  of  Burdwan.  This,  as  is 
well  known,  is  one  of  the  largest  zumeendaries  now  remaining  in  the 
Bengal  pnmnces,  a  sohtarv  residue  of  the  princely  possessions  formerly 
•tajoyed  by  many  natives  Off  ndia.  '  On  the  death  oif  the  young  Rajah, 
whdliad  been  [Nit  in  possession,  by  his  father,  of  very  extensive  pro* 
-perty,  ki*  widows  ought  to  have  succeeded  him,  as  his  hdrs,  according- 
to  the  Hindoo  law.  But  their  £^lthe^  in-law  opposed  ti^ir  claim,  and 
throilgh  his  vast  wealth  kept  the  matter  in  Iw^tioa,  by  means  of 
"bribery  and  fake  evidence,  till  the  widows  were  reduced  to  despair* 
The  e'xtensive  prbperiy  being  scattered  over  difierent  cillahs  and  di»f 
tricts,  some  of  the  judges  decided  in  &vour  of  the  widows,  others 
against  tbemi  and  the  matter  might  be  kept  in  auspense  during  their 
whole  lives,  by  appeals  from  one  coart  to  anotber,  and,  latterly,  to  the 
King  in  Coitodl.  Seeing  no  hope  of  a  terminatioa  to  their  troubles,  and 
not  having  foods  to  prosecute  their  rights  against  the  Rajah  of 
Btutiwan,  ia  June  1824,  they  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  Bengal 
Government,  praying  it  to  assign  them  the  meam  of  subsistence.  Ia 
this  document,  a  copy  of  n^btch  has  neaebed  as,  they  represent  thar,— 

*'  When  the  judge  of  Hooghly^  and  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
appeal,  and  Sadder  Dewanee,  thought  proper,  by  a  aumnuiry  decree, 
to  deprive  us  of  property  to  such  vast  amount,  their  legal  knowledge 
or  humanity  might  have  suggested  to  diem  to  make  provision  in  the 
same  summary  way,  that  we  should  have  left  to  us»  at  least,  the 
means  of  keeping  id  ISTer  ^Hidi  eVeh  616  'Htndoo  law  is  never  so 
cruel  as  to  deny  to  poor  widows,.  This  boiiig  withheld,  the  wives  of 
a  Rajab,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  quarter  of  a  lac  of 
rupees  (2y500/.  steriiag)  every  month j  are  reduced  to  such  necessities, 
thit  they  would  be  ^d  to  barter  all  they  have  in  tbe  world  for  a 
t^"^  hundi^  rupees  towards  the  subsistence  of  themselves  and 
dependants." 

The  humane  rulers  of  Mt&h  India  did  niot  deign  to  take  the  least 
notice  of  this  pathetic  appeal,  but  leit  the  iVidows  to  starve,  unless 
Oie  Rs^ah  himself  had,  thfough  some  compunctious  vUitiugs  of  na- 
ture; at  last'conBenteJtd  allow  them  600  rupees  per  mensem  for  their 
subsisteBce ;  a  sum  less  than  one  per  cent.,  it  is  said,  of  the  montlily 
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value  of  the  estates  of  which  they  are  defrauded.  They  truly  say, 
"  While  such  is  the  miserable  fate  of  Indian  females,  of  even  the 
highest  rank,  yrhen  they  hare  the  misfortune  to  survive  their  hus- 
bands, with  what  feelings  of  dismay  must  women  of  humbler  circum- 
stances look  forward  to  the  period  when  the  death  of  their  betrothed 
shall  expose  them  to  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  of  widowhood  ; 
for  to  whom  shall  they  look  for  relief,  when  persons  so  far  their  supe- 
riors despair  of  finding  protection  ?  .  And  can  we  be  surprised  that 
Hindoo  females  are  driven  to  seek  death  as  the  only  refuge  from 
their  miseries  V 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  simply  notice 'the  heartless  apathy  with 
which  the  Company's  advocate  in  England,  the  *  Asiatic  Journal,' 
endeavours  to  turn  away  public  attention  from  the  subject.  It  affects 
to  have  a  delicate  loathing  at  a  thing  so''*  uninviting''  and''  dis- 
gusting," and  says  that  its  obtrusion  upon  public  notice  is  contrary, 
forsooUi,  to  good  taste.     To  extract  its  own  words  : — 

''  So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this  subject,  that  it 
has  become  extremely  uninviting.  Evils,  though  great  and  glaring, 
the  remedies  ior  which  are  difficmt,  or  beset  with  danger,  often  cease 
gradually  to  be  objects  of  abhorrence  amongst  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, and  grow  stale  and  displeaiung.  There  is  a  disinclination  in 
many  minds  to  grapple  with  obstacles ;  men,  accordingly,  revolt  with 
a  sort  of  disgust,  when  such  tofucs  are  obtruded  as  negro-slavery  or 
self-immolation  of  Hindoo  widows.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  this 
truth,  we  have  too  much  good  taite  or  good  policy  to  inflict  upon 
our  readers  more  than  a  few  facts  and  observations  suggested  and 
supplied  by  the  volume  referred  to.** 

l*he  traffickers  in  human  flesh,  in  the  East  or  West,  may  think  it 
very  fine  to  turn  away  with  an  affectation  of  dainty  disgust  from  the 
abominations  of  which  they  are  the  authors  or  abettors.  But  we 
trust  that  the  beUer  portion  of  the  British  public — those  who  have 
not  yet  bowed  down  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of.  iniquity  and  avarice — 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  regard  them  and  their  systems  with  the  ab- 
horrence they  deserve. 


COSUR  DB  lion's   ADIEU  TO   PALBSTINE. 
(From  *  Friendship's  Qftrmg.*) 

It  needed  not  many  arguments  to  convince  Richard  of  the  troth  of  his  situa- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  after  ?h.e  burst  of  passion,  he  set  Wm  t-almly  down,  mmJ  wlUi 
ffloomv  looks,  head  depressed,  and  arms  folded  on  his  hofom,  hstened  to  the 
Arohbi8hop*8  reasonhig  on  the  impossibility  of  hU  carrying  on  the  crusade,  wheo 
deserted  by  his  companions.— 7%^  Talisman. 

Jerusalem  !  for  thee,  for  thee, 

May  I  a  King  and  warrior  weep. 
And  other  kings  and  warriors  see, 

Nor  deem  my  lion-heart  asleep ;— ' 
He  was  a  God  who  wept  of  old  ; 
ITiou  wert  not  then  a  hea^en*fbld  I 
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TTiink  not,  to  look  on  Syrian  skies, 

For  Moslem  spoil,  or  gorgeous  ease, 
.  I  bade  mine  ancient  banner  rise,  , 

And  traversed  earth,  and  braved  the  seas  ;— 
I  have  a  realm  a*  Eden  feir,  - 
A  thousand  woods  and  streams  are  there. 

!Z%oM  wert  the  lure ! — Could  I  forget 

That*  men  and  angels,  earth  and  heaven. 
Where  now  the  scomer's  foot  is  set. 

In  peace  had  walked,  in  vengeance  striven  ? 
Could  I  foiget  thy  first  estate  ? 
Could  I  forget  thine  after-fete  ? 

I  came — and  there  were  with  me  fought 

Leaders  as  noble  and  as  free,  *  * 

And  many  were  the  noords  they  brought. 

But  not  the  soul  that  lived  in  me; 
Hiev  asked  for  spoil — ^I  did  but  crave 
To  free  thy  towers,  or  find  a  grave ! 

Oh!  were  the  strength  of  yonder  host 

But  mine-^were  even  my  spirit  theirs  ! 
Brief,  brief  should  be  the  Moslem's  boast, 

As  brief  the  Christian's  coward  cares  ; — 
Yet  on  their  towers  the  cross  shall  rise, 
And  England*9  *  lion  guard  the  prize  I 

Adieu,  adieu  !•— This  is  a  dream 

No  waking  hour  may  render  true ; 
Leader  and  vassal  homeward  stream, 

I,  too,  must  hence — adieu,  adieu  !— 
Must  leave  unreap'd  this  field  of  fame, 
A  victor— but  in  will  and  name. 

In  every  land  the  laurel  grows, 

And  many  a  wreath  shall  yet  be  mine,-^ 
But  Judah's  palm  and  Sharon's  rose 

Are  only  pluck'd  in  Palestine ; 
I  dream  of  them  and  Kedron's  rill ; 
Alas  !  the  spoiler  guards  them  still  I 

Adieu,  adieu  !— In  other  day«, 

When  yonthfiil  minsireU  sing  of  thee, 
Let  this  be  Coeur  de  Don's  praisey— 

He  left  a  throne  to  set  t)|ee  firee ! 
Say  that  he  strove  till  hope  was  o'er, 
And  wept,  when  he  coum  strive  no  more. 


>  Alkiding  to  the  myal  stemtord. 
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ON  THE   AFFa€TATtllN   OV   SINGITLAItmr. 

There  has  in  every  age  b^n  a  k|nd  of  tacit  eeneM  oonfiBeot  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  all  civOized  nations  that  have  ootirlshed  together. 
Slight  shades  of  diffefene^  there  always  must  be,  but  the  main  body 
of  notions  prevailing  at  any  partieular  period,  are  cognate,  and  of 
similar  complexion.  And  it  Is  this  general  reaemhlaifce,  a  kind  of 
family^likeness,  between  the  ideas  of  contemporaries,  which  we  de- 
nominate the  spirit  of  the  age^  and  efeiy  thing  tliat  is  considerably 
different  is  regarded  as  affectation  of  sbgularity. 

It  has  never,  as  fitf  as  we  know,  been  decided  exacdy  what  degvee 
of  conformity  to  public  opinions  and  manners  a  man's  duty  demands 
of  him ;  or  whether  It  be  actually  in  his  competence  to  submit  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  But  however  this  may  be,  singularity,  whether 
affected  or  not,  is  nearly  always  sure  to  prejtidicd  an  individual  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  the  singtilar  man  beini^  shttnlied  as  carefully, 
almost,  as  the  bad  man,  with  whom  he  is  often  con&unded.  People 
do  not  understand  hiuK  He  iff  not  one  of  themselves.  The  question 
is,  does  the  world^  in  thus  setting  its  faoe  against  an  individual,  act 
conformably  to  justice  ?  -  If  it  does,  all  singular  men,  all  authors  of 
-sects,  all,  in  short,  who  disturb  prevailing  notiaasi  or  set  established 
customs  at  defiance,  are  bad  eitiaens. 

Hie  claims  made  upon  the  conformity  of  each  individual  by  the 
generality,  are  very  extendve.  -  Thert  is  'Bcarcety  an  crffice  or  an  act 
of  life,  however  retired  or  unimportant,  for  which  fttshion  has  not  {m^ 
scribed  the  mode.  In  an  enlarged  sense,  all  mankitid  perferm  the 
great  functions  of  their  being  simultaneously,  as  an  army  goes  through 
its  evolutions.  Day  calls  them  from  slumber^  and  night  again  op- 
presses them  with  oblivion,  almost  all  together.  They  eat,  dress, 
rieep,  dream  at  nearly  the  smm  aeismi  of  the*  day  and  night,  as  if 
they  had  enteredinto  a  cMiUadt  to  suflRH*,  and  to  forget  dieir  miseries 
in  <u>mpanyv  i  .i     .      . .  ... 

From  this  droumstaqce,  a  ccmseqaence  of  their  nature,  men  learn 
to  look  in  evary  predicameni  for  conformity  to  the  mode,  and,  when 
they  find  it  not,  or  find  ii  in  a  degree  insufficient  and  iriconsiderahle, 
to  feel  irritation,  anger^  repvgnanee,  or^even  aatipadiy  and  hatred. 
Tis  no  matter  whatHetthe  hated  singularity  appeaA*  in  great  things 
or  in  sroaH,  ior  in  either  6aae  it  k  obdenrtood  eqoally  lo  indicate  a 
contempt  for  grey-headed  revarend  custom.  4f  ki  great  things,  it  ia 
inferred  that  Uie  delinqufM-mast  nourish  hts-oprnions  with  viperous 
designs  against  soctety,  and  have  cast  them  In  somer  Ibrbidden  infer- 
nal mould,  hidden  and  unknown  to  hon^t  well-meaning  pe<^.  If 
in  smaH,  the  world  is  provoked  to  find  itself  so  little  respected  as  to 
be  set  at  nought  for  inere  tiides.  And  thus^  no  person  can  with  im- 
punity presume  to  difier  from  the  generality. 
We  have  proofii,  indeed,  before  oui*  eyes  daily,  in  those  striking  ma* 
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nifestfttioQt  of  feeling  whieh  esei^pe  Um  nmltkitde  of  maa's  deep* 
rooted  inherent  andpathy  to  strangenees  of  every  kind.  A  long 
beard ;  a  gambit  of  umuual'iiiato,  or  (rf^unusual-colour ;  a  dwarGsh 
or  a  gigantic  atature ;  odd-coloured  eyes ;  extreme  og^eaa ;  exces* 
siv^e  afcreogth :  irfl  tbett  call  forth  expreaeiona  of  contempt  or  aver- 
vmu  Hie  leader  «dio  ii  familiar  with  I^midon,  must  have  observed 
a;gentl«nMui  neariy  eight,  feet  high,  walking  about  the  sti^eets  in  the 
dnsk  of  Ih^  evening.  As  wnm  aa  his.  gigantic  breast  appears  over  the 
heada  ^  the  populace,  every  eye  1$  turaed  up  upoA  his  countea^ce 
leeviag  ahooet  in  a  W  with  ii»  l^mps,  which  UirOw  a  brighter  light 
upon  it^  than  reaches  the  faces  he^w.  They  who  see  him  .for  the 
first  tiflM^  are  pictiiree  of  g^ng  wonder;  and  the  innumerable 
crowds^  the. seaa  of  people  through  wh^ch. this. second  Polypheme 
wadee»  not  breast-deep,  u|ter  a  murmur  of  envious  ridicule,  as  thjsy 
make  iray  for  him,  ^ad  ai^^aajr  glad  -to  get  rid  d[  the  monster.  But 
wt^  shodd  a  man  be  langbed  at  heeaHse  his  head  is  nearer  the 
chMa  than  that  of  any  ether  peiaon  afinHiga  million  ? .  Is  it  a  crime 
to  be  tall?  Are  men  all  in  their  hearts  like  Herod,  who  cut  off  his 
son's  head  be^itte  it  overtopped  his  own  ? 

Bcr^his  as  it  may*  ^  minority  of  mankind  experience,  in  the  pre* 
sencf  of  ev«rjr  unaccustomad  object,  an  uneaiy  feeliag,  which  affects 
them  indescnbaUy.  A  mysterioqn  sentiment  that  ^hera  is  something 
upmng  flutter^  as  it  werp«  about  ,th€tir  h^artsi^.  and  by.  degrees  becomes 
painful.  And  this  sentiment  always,  recurring;  ae  often  ^  the  irksome 
olgepl  is  jn  sif^t,  the  mere  instipoUve  aversipn  tp  paia.t^hes  them  . 
at  length  tashun  tha-  thing  whieh*they  know  by  experience  is  sure  to 
canseil.    . 

«  There  are  men  whose  presence  is  painfnl.  Not  that  we  know  any 
ill  of  Aem,  or  expect  po»dtely  tojre^oi^e  fu^  injury  at  their  hands« 
l^hat  cceatea  our  dislike,  and  sometimes  our  appinebensioa  of  darker, 
is  some  pecHtUar  bias  of  feature^  or.innisMr  ex|A«8SJaa,  a  liind  of  fin* 
ge^-post  safe  up  by  .natars  at  the  .doabtftd  ciess-roads  of  hnman  elm- 
rtetW-  .-Eiwry  kind 4%f  singularity,  tharefona^  in  nianners  and  appear- 
ances, has  a  tendency  to  disturb,  more  et  less,  the  interQ))irse  that 
sbeaki.aHbsMt  betwean  man  imd.  m%n,  as  it  convey  a  am  indication  of 
cmtentpliieas  pride,  %yt  secret  perstiasion  of  ajiperiority,  efibastve  in  ail 
cMis  .10  tmt  haughty  self-love^  Ace<»'dingly,;  aO  thode  who^  alide 
ea«iIyiia49fha.aie<3titAsof,iQen  haven  kind  of  natural  dissimidation; 
a;  looae»  jointed  lifting  eounteimnaQ.  that  ad^pta  itaeUw^y  to  the 
oocasiaB;  they^ become  aJl  things^a  aU  meitt;  they  laad'  thi^ir  own 
paiiiOAaiihoiit,  mnzftied  like  tajpe  beara,  4a  aUure  the  passions  of 
oAen».  Sill  thiaoOiid^iotdoea  not  neoe«saHlyim|4y  moral  <Urpl^^ 
U/^-if^  }l«ti|«deft  umarcfnarkaUe  for  masking  hl|i  own  iiesigna  atid 
opiniqnH  that  he  migbt  fliaoover  those  ofotheias  tmd  Attieus  valued  • 
hiwMrIf  <^  that  urbanity  and  swoetness^ef  disppsitioi^,  which,  with 
vfooderfiil  .viau«rilty|dar  conld  aceemmodate.'itself  in  tama  to  the  vanity : 
of  Cicero,  the  ambition  of  CsNax,  the  truculent  fierceness  of  Byjlm.tha . 
pMmshintiileNihle  humour  of  CsDoUlua,  the  ooarfleneas  of  Aatqny,  alid 
tba  viilMi*  and  philosophic  gravity  ^  Brutus.   Many  pesMni  no« 
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liTinghaye  all  this  Pomponian  suayitj  of  character,  and  put  it  out  at 
similar  interest. 

•  As  contemixMranes  seem  designed  to  keep  pace  with  each  other  in 
intellect, 'no  less  than  in  manners,  every  one  who  rushes  on  f&r  beyond  - 
the  ranks,  or  exhibits  any  rery  strong  desire  to  do  so,  is  naturally 
viewed  from  that  moment  with  suspicion  at  least,  if  not  with  envy  and 
aversion.  His  constitutional  vigour  and  alacrity  receive  the  name  of 
affectation,  and  instead  of  being  considered  a  great  man,  he  is  some- 
times regarded  as  a  mountebank.  Tliis  has  happened  in  our  own  age. 
When' Mr.  Bentham  published  his  Defence  of  Usuiy,  almost  fiffy  years 
ago,  hc'was  treated  as  a  visionary,  and  his  notions  were  desfiwed. 
IHme  went  on,  and  in  the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  years  some  few 
came  up  with  Mr.  Bentham*s  position,  and  found  it  no  longer  so  ab- 
surd as  it  had  appeared  through  the  mists  of  distance.  Meanwhile, 
the  philosopher  was  stretching  away  before  them,  inventing  and  dis- 
covering, and  stiU  appearing  in  his  new  positions  as  ludicrous  as  in  the 
matter  of  usury.  When  they  overtake  him  again,  they  may  again  * 
find  him  rational ;  and,  meantime,  he  can  wait. 

The  dexterity  with  which  men  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  what- 
ever is  new  or  extraordinary  has  been  often  remarked.  It  is  the 
weapon  of  inddence.  But  nature  has  bestowed  it  upon  man  to  > 
enable  him  to  defend  himself  against  the  pretensions  of  quackery  and 
useless  innovation.  He  employs  it,  however,  against  all  novelties, 
and  against  all  opinions,  new  or  old,  not  in  present  vogue.  Indeed, 
opinion,  like  Janus,  has  two  faces,  one  fascinating  and  beautiful, 
which  it  always  turns  towards  its  worshipper ;  the  other  withered, 
wrinkled,  deformed,  odious,  which  we  never  see  till  we  have  dia- 
misK^  it,  or  revised  to  hold  converse  with  it  The  example  of  the 
eariy  Christian  writers,  for  the  most  part  newly  escaped  from  the 
errors  of  Pagamsm,  illustrates  this ;  for,  no  sooner  had  they  shaken  off 
their  allegiance  to  Jupiter^  than  the  golden  domes  of  Olympus  were 
transfom^  in  their  imagination  into  wizards'  dens,  even  w^k  tMr 
garments  were  yet  perfumed  by  the  incense  of  the  Pagan  altar.  As4 
recently,  in  France,  we  have  seen  a  striking  instance  of  the  rantability 
of  opinion.  From  time  immemorial,  the  Cadiolic  religion  had  pra- 
vttiled  there ;  antiquity  had  made  it  venerable ;  it  spoke  to  the  befurta 
and  imaginations  of  the  people  from  a  thouMnd  sacred  akans,  and 
was  propped  by  ceremonies  and  mysteries,  and  the  law,  and  the  early 
and  almost  ineradicable  prejudices  of  the  mind.  The  French  people  * 
thought  it  a  beautiful  faith.  Anon,  came  the  new  light  of  modem  phi- 
losophy. Persecution  fanned  it  into  a  blase,  and  as  it  increased  the 
fires  of  the  altar  waned,  ^ckered,  were  extingniahed,  and  lost  in 
thehr  o«v|i  ashes.  The  French  had  now  a  beavmul  philosophy,  and 
CatholiciMd,  viewed  in  its  departing  aspect,  appeared  a  horrid  and 
hateful  monster.  Times  have  again  changed,  ajid  Catholicism,  now 
amiable  again,  is  taking  peaoeaMe  possession  of  its  ancient  seats,  and 
dri^ng  out  its  enemy  by  the  most  vigorous  measuitss. 

When  public  opinion  is  thus  fluctuating,  individaals  baf«  sottM 
diifitulty  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  chiurge  of  sungukri^,  to 
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wUcb  al(  such  are  obnoxious  as  maintain  in  these  sudden  changes  a 
sober  and  steady  mind.  There  are,  however,  but  very  few  in  any 
country  entertaining  thoughts  and  opinions  that  ought  really  to  be 
termed  singular.  For,  although  there  be  nothing  too  absurd  for  men 
to  beKere  conjointly  with  others, .  they  dretid  to  embrace  even  truth 
itself,  if  they  are  to  embrace  it  alone,  in  silence  and  solitude.  Men 
hare  always  thought  and  beHeved  in  masses,  under  the  standard  of 
intellectual  despots,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  fight  in  masses  be- 
neath the  banners  of  political  despots.  Throughdut  the  whole  earth, 
you  may  obsenre  opinions  and  ideas,  like  swarms  of  bees,  dustedng 
together  upon  particular  spots,  or  as  if,  Jike  certain  trees  and  ]:dant8, 
they  were  indigenous  to  the  soil.  So  that  it  is  no  less  natural  in  a 
Hindoo  to  believe  in  Krishna  aod^Brahma,  than  it  is  for  him  to  ab- 
stain from  beef  and  to  feed  on  rice.  We  grant  that  among  the  ido- 
lators  of  Hindostan  and  Tibet,  individuab  may  sometimes  be  found 
who  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  true  orthodox  believers.  But 
were  the  creed  of  these  heretics  to  be  properly  examined,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  remoter  emanation  from  the  national 
doctrine,  refracted  as  it  were  £rom  the  peculiarities  of  some  indivi- 
dual character.  It  is  reserved  for  one  man  in  many  thousand  years 
to  plant  a  new  root  of  q>inion,  created  by  his  own  solitary  reflediims. 
Ths  l%hter  and  more  volatile  spirits,  for  ever  on  the  wing  in  seatch 
of  novelty,  are  the  first  to  receive  the  untried  seeds,  and  to  scatter 
them  over  the  surface  of  sodety.  In  this  process,  the  newest  con- 
verts are  esteemed  the  most  honourable  by  the  rising  sect,  for  all 
teachers  value  docility  more  than  prudence  and  circumspection. 

But  in  whatever  way  we  turn,  we  meet  with  proofB  that  aU  men 
hare  naturally  a  distrust  of  every  thing  that  is  singular  and  stnnge, 
even  they  who  imrent  and  propagate  it  There  would, -indeed^ he 
lew  fbundem  of  sects,  and  preachei»  of  novel  doetrinesy  if  it  were  not 
that  tiie  humaii  miiid  is  always  uneasy  when  it  stands  in  any  suMUier 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  -  The  solitude  of  .opinion. is  not  less. 
iasiifieraUe  than  local  sofitode.  We  are^ware  that  mea  oobur,  with 
the  speciow  pretence  of  a  love  lor  tmt^  their  inordtnate  seal  for  the 
spisead  of  their  own  opinions,  and  perhaps  diey  are  somelhiies  sin- 
cere ;  hot,  in  general,  men*s  eagerness  to  ciaate  imitators  and  OMdce 
proselytts  arises  from  the  irlcMmeness  of  standing  akne,  or  with 
few  reseadiling  them,  and  from  the  dread  of  that  ridicule  and  anti-. 
patiijT  whibh  the  world  always  casts  on  every,  departure  from  its  re- 
ceived ootioM.  Wise  men  once  bowed  down  before  Jupiter  and 
Neptane,  aad  felt  no  misgiving  in  their  hearts  while  they  worshipped, 
becMws  adfifcoM  bent  the  knee  along  wrdr  tkein.  It  would  now  he 
diffioulty  or,  perhaps, impossifale,to  find  a  dosenpenoBs  in  all  Eumpe 
who  oottid  be  persoadkd  to.retQm  to  Paganism.  Is  it  beeioae  every 
man  in  Eanpe  is  wiaer  than  Homer  or  Ulysses?  .We  fear  not. 
MiOioBs  of  tliem  believe  that  the  deity  may  be  transmuted  Into  a. 
flliesrofbroad,a»d,  under  that  shape,  eatea.  They,  seo  no  ahsviditv 
iftthat.  None  rat  all.  Bat,  tell  Umbi  that  the  God  of  the  Pagioi^ 
was  omntpotftttand  wise,  and  neither  dunAesed  mt  dept,  and  add 
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tlial  Us  'BMM  WM  Jufatet,  or  Z^MfOr  MiUura^  or  Osirify  tad  Ibiy 
wiU  laugh  at  you.  They  koow  do  Sttoh  God,  and  will  inform  yds 
that  ^  loorid  k  now  gfoWii  wiier  than  to  wonhip  mMi^  Is  H  ? 
An  the  Chinese^  (themaelFeft  more  Qtnaerom  thaa  all  the  ChriatiaM 
upon  the  earth,)  i^  Hindoos,  the  Tartars,  the  Malays,  the  thousand 
tribes  of  Afiica,  the  aboriginal  Araerieans,  the  nilUens  scattered  ov«r 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  eren  the  Laplanders  of  Europe ;  are  all  these 
grQi#n  lee  wise  to  be  ereiy  whit  as  idolatrous  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans?  No !  but  Jupiter  has  had  his  day,  and  Brahma  and  the 
Fetiches  will  hare  theirs* 

Of  all  men  liring,  your  true  proeely  t^-maker  is  the  m^  disagwe^ 
able  oompaaioB.  Erery  thiag  you  cau  say  or  do  ministere  ooeasien 
to  his  mL  He  reade  **  semond  in  stones,"  and  from  all  he  sees 
draws  itoatter  for  his  oonverting  vein.  It  is  his  hobl^hoise.  There 
is  pfailaaihropy,  however,  as  well  as  greatness  of  mind,  in  OoniiMrBung 
with  prerailing  customs  and  pcc^^udiees  unooneuerable,  so  bug  as  they 
are  indifferent  as  to  vice  or  ririue.  For  all  opposition  ruffles  the 
traaqnsUity  of  Kfe ;  mnd  love  for  our  speeieS  should  dispose  usy  unless 
when'  politieal  rights  are  coneerned,  to  fall  in  with  the  customs  and 
obserraneee  of'  our  country,  that  we  aiay  give  our  neighbours  the 
pleasure,  howterer  small,  of  our  oountsnaace  and  fellowship.  Litllo* 
ness  o£  mind,  and  intemperate  zeal,  its  usual  concomitant,  are  inoa* 
pableof'this  forbearance.  They  subsist  upon  strife  and  contention. 
A  aealot,  possessed  by  peculiar  notions,  whether  good  or  bad,  coidd 
no  more  contain  his  budget  of  singularities,  than  a  thunde»-<dond  tha 
lightning.  He  keeps  his  opinions  in  edge  by  wounding  the  foeKngs  ^ 
hieicMiheiirwith  them.  He  travels  from  eceaeioa  to  ocoasian,  ISce 
an*  Mm  pedkir  with  his  finen ;  calls  at  the  door  of  ^very  man*A  mind^ 
.wadllHg  here  an  ell,  And  there  a  pieoe,  of  hie  preoious  merdiaadise^ 
He<does  out  iiaaufaoture  opinions  for  his  own  wear,  but  to  selL  Like 
a  gossipping  woman,  his  mind  is  never  so  unhappy  as  when  eoufined  at 
home.  The  breath  of  his  aostrUs  iS  argument ;  his  ilelight,  to  see  the* 
harmless  prdjudioeaef  his  foUouManMtures  impaled  upon  the  points  of. 
his  wit.  He  praises  knowledge,  and  has  respect  for  truth  in  his 
mouthy  but  kwyws  well^  all  the  while,  that  igneranoe  is  the  only  Md . 
in  which  he  can  hope  to  reap  reputatioa*  All  restless  sophists  of  this, 
kind  would  rather  find  mankiad  a  Uind  herd,  weary  of  their  eld  eun'^ 
ductors,  but  ready  to  follow  in  any  direction  the  footsteps  of  new  omss^ 
than  ta  see  tho  scales  foil  from  their  eyes,  leaviag  them  in  posa 
of  a- degree  of  light  m  which,  every  man  rmight  sea  his  own  wajr. 

The  old  proverb^  '<  biadaof  a  foather  flock  together,^'  is  a  ph 
phloal  axiimi.  Ken  love  eveiy  thing  that  is  like  themaeltes»  and  in 
gsaeral  hate  whatetar  ir  diftNont  Aibong  eannibiis  it  must  be  a* 
heinous  sin  agaimt  the  mode,  to  abstata  from  dining  off  a  man'^deg 
or  arm,  and  to  prefor  a-  sMce  of  faread*'friiit,.and  the  ohiae  of  a  wild 
boar*  '  Aj^lhropcfihagites  hate  siagulsiity  like  other  pet^ple.  / 

But  it  is  not -until  society  haa  reaahad  a  oertain  point,  that  amsr 
afect  to  ditfer  by  soaie  frmtmtioal  peculiarity  fiiom  the  rest  of  the 
world*    While  man  ooatiDues  in  the  conditiaii  of  Ji  aavafs  ha  lias  sa 
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IBavytbiAga. tA  rouse  andcexoite  Iriai,  tbia  hestoodv  mijid  iieedi«f 
afec^UUioo.  He  struggles  with  the  force  of  wild  beasts  bj  day,  and 
at  night  is .  oftea  kept  awaVe  bj  tbeif  b^wliog  apd  roanng  rouad 
his  h^  The  wolf  aad  the  lioa  lie  ia  his  momiog  walk,  the  alligator 
lurks  in  his  bathing  place,  the  eagle  or  the  condor  ho?ers  over  l^isoot  ^ 
pottnoe,  at  soon  aa  he  turns  his  back,  up<»^  his  kid  or  his  4^1d. ;  His 
passions  never  slumber.  Terror  and  revenge  iroII  over  his  mied  bjr 
turns,  as  the  war-whoop  of  iiis  enemy  bursts  on  his  defenpaless  hicU 
iBg-place,  Of  as  he  hiinself  dashes  his  tomahawk  into  the  hr^ns  of 
bisioe« 

The  highlj  civilized  aad  polished  roan  has  for  the  looit  part  to 
intend,  with  noenemiee  but  his  Qwn  emui  and  vacancy  of  tjioughl* 
Art  has  made  the  wbrld  smooth  and  uniforoi  for  him  }  aad  nature  ha# 
so  far  lost  hex  power  over  him  that  he  almost  forgets  her  exjstei^keet 
Art  as  every  where,  and  d^efi  efery  thing.  He  sees  her  issue  finom 
bis  cttie^  and  lead  her  highways  and  her  canals  over  plaia  and 
mountauK  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is.  hers.  By  degrees  alt 
bis  feelings- grow  to  be  artificial.  The  roughne^  ai¥l  the  energy,  of 
nature  are  loil;  and  from  a  being  almost  wholly  mqulded  of  jwssjea 
^nd  power^he  dwindles  into  a  thing  of  faoeies.  i^  conceits,  tremblee 
at  phantoms  and  chimeras,  is  sad  or  mirthful  s^eeQrdiag  to  the  eoloOr 
of  his  dreams,  and  learns,  at  lengthy  to  n>ake  his  bappiqesi  dfipeMl 
entirely  on  that  army  of  politicians,  preacbere,:writ^rs^  aclora,  bo-e- 
tic8»  enthusiasts,  d?c.,  who  undertake  to  jcause  a  suocepsioa  of  ideas 
to  pass  through  his  imagination  like  landscapes  through  a  camera 
obecura. 

Then  it  is  that,  like  th^  ancient  king,  he  hok|s  out  |he  ho^  of 
extravagant  rewards  to  the  inventors  of  «ew  {^asunes^  and  th§l  th^ 
mines  of  imagination  and  the  stores  of  aature  are  ransacked  for  ei^- 
citement.  In  this  state  of  things,  and  as  a  nov^L variety ^afi^tatiob 
of  singularity  aprings  up.  And  sonietimes  H  succeeds. .  Qut,  being  a 
commodity- that  must  be  us^  in^mediately,  it9  manufacturera  j^ra 
niiaed  if  they  bring  it  notta  madiet  at  the  cfitioaljoiOfaeBt,  for  it  wiU 
Qot  keep .        /  • 

By  well-timing  his  ({xtravaganees,  however,  almost,  aajf  pefaea 
might  acquire  a  certain  sort  of  reputatiea.:    Eratostratvs^ 

TV  aspiring  youth  that  fired  th'  Ephesian  dome !   ' 

imaeitalized  ids  name- by  toasiag  h^  lighted  torch  ifito;ih%eembu%r. 
tible  part  of  a  temple..  £bres  wUl  loog.  be.  Remembered  .by .  mvkind, 
bseaiiio  he  had  a  veiiy  dose  pocket,  and  dtoad  on  a  bit  of  dry  bread 
or  a  boiled  egg,  while  he  might  have  eat  do^a  to  the  costliest  daia-. 
ties»  Aad,  theO)  think  of  KavaiUac.atfd  Damien :*«aiia4«itMi !  but 
aevertheless  cbreaicled  by  fame. 

'  Cleopatra,  and  Ninon,  and  Diaaa  of  Poictiere,  with  hnndreds  of 
their  Hke,  have  iasteded  their  wunea  on  the  page  of  history,  because 
they  uadenteod  the  theory  of  lust,  and  vduptuousness  oMfe  perfectly 
than  other  coarteaan<. .  Why  ai>e  Phryae,  and  Lais,  and  Lamia#  and 
Flora,  remewbofed  ?    Why  .are.  their  aanes  more  &miliar  lo  me&*a 
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tongues  than  those  of  Bacon  and  Newton  ?  Is  it  because  one  of  theni 
endeaM  herself  tQ  Demetrius  Potiorcetes,  and  another  to  Pompey^ 
by  her  amorous  bkes?  And  because  the  others  did  things  equally 
woifthy  of  fame  ?  Barely  to  be  known  to  posterity,  no  matter  for  what, 
is  a  poor  ambition.  Swedenborg,  Jacob  Boehmen,  and  Johanna  South- 
cote,  are  as  sure  to  be  in  some  degree  known  to  posterity,  as  St.  Pacho^ 
mius  and  St.  Anthony,  as'  &nati(^  and  as  silly  to  the  fuU,  are  known 
to  this  age.  So  will  Madame  Krudener  and  Mr.  Carlile.  In  reality, 
nature  appears  io  produce  such  persons,  as  she  produces  dwarfe  and 
wittols,  merely  to  diversify  life,  and  to  add  to  the  catalogue  of  human 
amusements.  And  the  public  use  them,  perhaps  unwittingly,  as  the 
Romans  did  their  gladiators,  encouraging  them  by  lookmg  on,  to 
pierce  each  other  by  railing  and  invectire,  and  to  wield  in  turn  the 
sophist's  net,  to  entangle  the  weapons  of  their  assailants. 

But,  although  singularity,  as  well  as  the  affectation  of  it,  is  in 
general  disagreeable  to  mankind,*  they  hare  always  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  admire  it,  under  the  name  of  originality,  in  the.character  iand 
productions  of  the  mind.  When  nature  imprints  any  peculiar  fea- 
tures on  the  intellect  of  an  individual,  she  always  takes  care  so  to 
harmonize  them  with  each  other,  that  they  ap|>ear  rather  the  marks 
of  a  new  species  than  of  a  monstrous  singularity.  And,  therefore, 
real  originality  is  pleasing,  as  the  common  experience  of  life  suffi- 
ciently proves.  We  all  occasionally  make  new  acquaintances,  and 
if  we- observe  the  condnct  of  our  minds  at  such  seasons,  we  shall  dis- 
cover curiosity,  restless,  anxious,  busy  to  find  some  opening  into  the 
character,  like  a  nesting-swallow  fluttering  about  the  eves  of  a  bam. 
But  in  most  cases,  no  sooner  has  it  scaled  the  outworks,  and  had  time 
to  look  about  it,  than  it  turns  back  discouraged  at  the  dreary  am>ear- 
ance  oi  the  interior,  which  is  the  eause  of  so  many  short-lived  fttend- 
i^ps,  as  we  see  die  before  us  daily.  Not  so  when  there  is  originality. 
Then  we  love  the  prospect  that  opens  upon  us,  and  are  never  tired 
with  expatiating  among  its  beauties.  Indeed  most  men  are  sensible 
to  the  delight  c^f  pitching  upon  a  man  who  really  has  a  distinct  cha- 
racter of  his  own ;  who  nurses  and  prunes  his  ideas  af^  his  own 
fiishioo,  as  if  he  hAd  received  a  patent  from  nature  to  preserve  his 
method  and  management  to  himself. 

Origioal  ideas  are  in  fact  the  proper  dress  of  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  vulgar,  as  the  rich  bro- 
cade^ and  cloth  of  gold^  and  embi^dered  vests  of  om-  aneettora 
Marked  geatiKty  of  blood.  But  even  this  dress  may  be  imitated. 
For  as  cunning  contrives  very  of^n  to  carry  the  appearanoe  of  wis- 
dom,  sb  servility  succeeds  at  times,  by  cautious  thieviftg,  in  decking 
itself  with  the  badges  of  genius.  And  of  all  the  distinctive  marks  ^ 
mental  power,  singularity  of  manner  is  the  most  easily  put  on.  But  this 
distinction  is  quickly  lost  by  difiusion ;  the  secret  soon  transpires  that  it  la 
aa  imitable  quality ;  shoals  of  imitators  arise,  and  the  natural,  or  at  least 
peculiar,  manner  of  onegreat  man  serves  to  disguise  the  barren  medio- 
crity of  a  thousand.  Thlt  has  been  illustrated  in  our  times  by  Lord 
ByroQ  and  his  innumerable  mimics.    His  Lordship  possessed  un-^ 
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doubted  genius  of  a  very  high  order ;  but  his  manner  of  displaying  it 
was  not  quite  free  from  affectation  and  quackery.  Every  man,  there- 
fore, ambitious  of  resembling  this  new  Hercules,  assumed  his  club 
and  lion's  skin,  and  hoped  to  be  mistaken,  if  not  for  the  real  hero  him- 
self, at  least  for  his  equal. 

All  originality  of  mind,  as  we  have  said  before,  ia  singularity; 
but  while  it  keeps  within  the  circle  that  bounds  the  ideas  of  the  age, 
though  beating  constantly  about  the  extreine  circumference,  it  is 
relished  and  admired.  It  is  only  when  it  flies  beyond  the  central 
attraction  of  fashion,  and  revolves  in  aiiother  orbit,  that  it  becomes 
an  object  of  distrust  and  fear,  or,  at  least,  of  ne^ect,  to  the  rest  of 
manlond.  But  even  should  a  man  be  carried  by  the  force  or  natural 
tendency  of  his  mind,  to  this  remoteness  from  pc^M^ar  ideas,  he 
might  still,  perhaps,  by  caution  and  art  preserve  a  resemblance  to 
them  in  his  productions,  as  the  fEurthest  visible  star  is  clothed  with  the 
same  kind  of  brightness  as  encircles  the  head  of  Syrius  or  Orion.. 


THK    mother's   address   TO    HER   DYING    CHILD. 

I. 

Sleep,  oh !  sleep,  my  hapless  child ! 

The  sun  hath  set,  the  storm  is  near. 
Our  way  is  desolate  and  wild ; 

My  babe !  it  is  for  thee  I  fear. 
For  what  to  we  is  pain  or  woe  ? 
'  All  evils  that  the  world  can  give. 

Have  lighted  on  my  burning  brain, 

And  yet,  my  babe,  for  thee  I  live ! 

n. 

Sleep,  cA  I  sleep,  my  lielpless  boy  ! 

Forgetfuloess  is  not  for  me. 
It  were  too  sweet,  too  great  a  joy ; — 

A  little  while  and  thou  shalt  be 
Cold  in  a  sleep  more  still  than  now 
Lies  heavy  on  thy  wasted  brow ; 

And  I— oh  !  then/Til  sleep  >vith  thee ! 

in. 

But  there  are  bright  and  tranquil  skies 

Above  yon  storm  of  cloud  and  gloom, 
Where  spotless  souls  like  iliiue  slmll  rise ; 
■    There^  in  a  cherub's  deathless  bloom, 
Tliine  innocence,  at  Mercy's  throne, 
Will  plead  for  a  deluded  one. 

And  mitigate  thy  Mother's  doom. 

BeHNARD  WvCLIFfE. 
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.    Ileodftx  most  gm^W  fteU*  us  that  a  lie 
He  bolds  to  be  a  foul  defurmlty. 
He  lies  in  thU  : — for  he  so  often  lies. 
That  lying  .must  be  g^eful  in  his  eyes. 

In  opening  the  *  Asiatic  JourDal'  for  November  laat,  this  epigram 
waa  the  first  thing  that  caught  oar  ei^e ;  and  although  we  hare  long 
baeo  sufficiently  £umHar  with  the  total  di^eeg^utl  of  truth  mhnifisatej 
bjr  the  writers  of  panegjtncs  on  litde  ''  great  inen/'  who  efecy  now 
and  then  fif^e  in  its  c^cially  patronised  pages/  yet  we  were  hardljr 
psefttredfor  mx perfiect an  i&istration  of  the  epignun  in  queiBtion — as 
that  which  we  so  soon  after  found  in  the  leading  artieleof  th^  sans 
Number,  under  the  head  of  "  The  Honourable  John  Adam." 
At  every  page  of  that  laboured  and  reckless  eubgium,  the  epigram 
appeared  to  dance  hefbre  oar  eyes,  and  the  image  of  "  Ferdinand 
MendoK  Pinto/'  the  true  type  of  this  Oriental  Meudax,  was  alwajs 
present  to  out  igoagin^ion. 

But  the  miBt£ken  &nd  unha]^  being  whom  this  ii^judtcibus  and 
unprincipled  eulogist,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  truth  or  even  decent 
consistency,  would  make  appear  a  vet'y  demi-god,  had  just  gone  to  his 
last  account  with  all  bis  utaatoned  sins  upon  his  head,  and  we  were 
witling,  in  deference  to  the  general  though  pernicious  prejudices  of 
humanity,  to  tread  but  lightly  on  the  new-made  gravfe.  We  there- 
fore abstained  from  any  immediate  denunciation  of  the  servile  flat- 
terer who  had  prostituted  the  name  of  reason  and  truth  by  attempt- 
ing, under  this  assumed  disguise,  to  hold  a  weak  and  heartless  op- 
pi^ssor  up  to  the  world  as  a  man  scarcely  less  than  the  very  essence 
of  perfe<^ti<v), — to  exhibit  to  the  stupid  gaze  of  the  ignorant  and 
bigottedmany,  who  are  habitual  aidmirera  of  all  that  appearis  before 
tliem  clothed  in  the  robes  of  rank  and  power/  dn  individiial  pitied  by 
a  large  number,  but  despised  by  many  more, — as  the  very  envy  of  all 
his  contemporary  competitors  for  public  fame,  and  the  idol  of 
affectionate  regaurd  anoog  all  to  whom  he  was  ever  privately  and 
personally  known.  It  may  serve  the  immediate  purpose  of  these 
panderers  to  weakh  and  power,  thus  to  debase  themselves  in  order  ^to 
attain  their  ende;  and  they  know  that  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  mis- 
taken or  affected  sympathies  of  jlMnkind  will  weep  tears  over  the 
graves  of  the  most  undeserving,  revering  the  memories  of  the  guilty 
dead,  and  reserving  all  their  indignation  for  the  suspected  living. 
But  that  time,  fortunately,  has  its  limits :  and  we  have  not  always 
to  wait  for  posterity  to  pass  a  bold  but  honeiit  judgment  on  &e  cha-^ 
racter  of  public  men.  < 

The  name  of  Mr.  Adam,  however  much  it  might  have  been 
honoured  in  times  goniB  by,  (and  what  tyrant,  whedier  dead  or  living, 
did  not  begin  his  careier  with  a  promise  of  better  things  ?)  is  now  asso- 
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Qiata4,  IB  4fac  mU(Li  ef  the  paopte  of  Eaglattd  ts  wcU  tg  (^  thote  <if  hM 
touotrpoMi  and  Mow-aul^ccU  in  India,  witb  more  of  iadividmal  op« 
pceasion,  and  extensively  ii^ious  deBpotjum,  crowded  .into  the  dMrt 
space  of  a  siOBth  of  perfect  peace  and  prosperity,  than  hie  prede^ 
eesBor  had  found  it  neceasary  even  to  sanction  io  die  course  of  a  try* 
ing  and  di£cult  period  of  many  years  of  war  aikL  general  common 
tion ;  with  more  of  imbecility  and.  absusdity,  in  the  manifesto  pob* 
lisbed  by  him  in  defence  of  one  only  of  his  measures  during  that  brief 
and  tranquil  period,  than  is  to  be  feund  in  all  tiie  books  written  by 
any  Governor  that  ever  poeceded  bim  ;  and  with  more  of  puUie  neg- 
le^  and  disapprobation  in. the  abortive  attempts  made  to  get  ,up  aa 
address  ta.him  when  leaving  India,  than  was  eter  before  maaifssted 
hf.  toij  man  holding  the  same  offices  with  himself,  in  that.aU*addiessH 
ing  and  ever-eulogising  oountry. 

And  yet  this  man,  whose  bnef  eareer  of  a  few  wesks  was  maifcnft 
by  mich  tyranny,  sucb  imbecility,  and  auch  public  .eoem,  is  now  ex- 
l)ibi«!edt  by  the  slavish  sycoplmntof  the  East  India  Company's  official 
JDomal,as  apaxagon.of  public  virtue  and  of  private  worth  I  as  ona 
in  whom  the  dement^  of  all  excellence  were  so  united,  that  we  nevea 
can  expect  to  see  4ua  like  again  ! 

It  IB  not  because  we  attach  any  undue  importance  te  the  penmnal 
eharaeter  «f  this  or  any  other  pnbQc  man,,  that  we  condemn  in  such 
strong  but  deservedly  pointed  language,  the  perverse  mis^stalsBients  oS 
theic  biographers.  It  must  be  imaaaterial  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
to  fNisterity  more  especaaily,  whether  .a  certain  persecutor  of.  his 
feyowi-countcymen,  and  an  eppceasor  ef.  those  ovter  whom  be  was 
elevated  to  rule,  was  bom  in  the  one  division  of  anvompire  or  the 
other,  whether  he  was  handsome  or  defenned,  charitable  or  avaricious; 
accomplished  or.  Ignorant ;  for  be  might  have  been  all  that  is  favour^ 
abb  among  these,  and  yet  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  But  it  is  of  im- 
poetance  to  the  truth  of  history,  that  deeds  of  cmeli^  and  i^ustice 
should  not  be.yarmshed  over  in,  such  a  manner  as  to  jdiange  dsir 
ediena  hue  for.a  flowery  surface  and  golden  coburs^  It  is  of  import-* 
aaoe  to  the  dainA.of  jueiice  and  the  progress  of  sound  morality,  that 
«Mm  .who  have  been,  execrated  fer  their  bad  deeds,}  should  not  be 
represented  as  receiving  homage  for  these  very  acts,  from  aO  tiiose 
by  whom  th^  u'ere  surrounded,  while  they  were  passing.  It  u,  im 
9hoit,4if  the  utmost  conaeqoence  to  mankinid,  that  arbitrary  and  an-* 
controlled  despotism,  though  iiresqDonsible  to  tbs  enbiect-millione 
among  whom  the  aetor  is  frying  his  fantastic  tricks,  should  not 
escape  the  severest  condemnation  from  all  independent -men;  if 
only  that  other  despots  may  be  made  tofeel  that  the  most  servile 
and  extrari^pant  flattery  of  those  by  whom  they  are  immediately  sur-< 
rounded,  will  not  avail  them  when  judgment  comes  to  be  pronounced 
upon  their  .career  bv  othera.  It  is  with  these  views  alone,  that  we 
enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  fulsome  and  extravagant  panegyito 
wlddi  fills  the  .chief  psrtion  of  tb^  *  Asiatis  Journal '  already  namad* 

To  begin  at  the  faegianing,  this  individual  is  introduoMl  to  the 
reader's  nettoe^under  the  title  of ''  Honourable,"  no  doubt  wkha  view 
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to  awaken,  at  the  firet  line,  the  sympathies  of  all  those  persooB  of 
shallow  understandings,  to  whom  so  imposing  an  epithet  conveys  the 
most  fallacious  associations,  and  is  too  often  sufficient,  without  any 
other  auxiliary,  to  command  their  immediate  reverence  and  regard. 
But  even  this  empty  and  unmeaning  title  is  not  his  right ;  hecause 
he  is  not  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  to  whose  o&pring  it  alone  belongs, 
when  Unconnected  with  place.  The  East  India  Company's  Gover- 
nors, and  the  members  of  their  councils,  at  the  several  Presidencies, 
do  take  the  title  of  *'  Honourable "  on  their  accession  to  office, 
although  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  conunission  which  they  receive 
from  their  equally  "  Honourable"  masters,  neither  is  it  bestowed  on 
them,  at  any  time,  by  the  only  fountain  of  these  distinctions  acknow- 
ledged as  legitimate  in  England.  The  practice,  however,  even 
among  these  **  Honourables"  themselves,  in  the  very  country  where 
they  assume  and  wear  this  title,  is  to  add  the  word  ^'  Esquire*'  after 
the  name,  in  all  cases,  except  where  the  individual ,  derives  the  dis- 
tinctive appellative  from  his  birth.  But  even  this  qualified  and 
merely  official  degree  of  '*  Honourableness "  would  be  incorrect  as 
api^ied  to  Mr.  Adam,  since  he  had  not  only  quitted  his  place,  but 
actually  resigned  the  service  on  leaving  India ;  and  it  would  be  just 
as  proper  to  address  Mr.  Edmonstone,  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Ricketts,  or 
any  odierof  the  former  members  of  the  Bengal  Coumnl,  no^  dwindled 
down  into  private  individuals,  and  jostled  by  an  English  crowd — as 
*'  Honourables ;*'  or,  indeed,  all  the  <*  unwashed  artificers"  who  swell 
the  triumphant  minorities  at  the  India  House  Court,  by  the  open  and 
avowed  pfX)6titution  of  their  votes,  because  the  Directors,  who  profit 
by  the  corruption,  flatter  them  too  with  the  title  of*'  Honourable  Pro- 
prietors," and  solicit  the  '*  honour*'  of  their  vote  and  interest  through 
every  dirty  lane  and  alley  of  Waj^ng  and  Blackwall. 

Leaving  the  douUfid  application  of  this  unmeaning  term  to  the 
deciaion  of  those  who  think  it  worth  a  dispute,  we  pass  on  to  Uie 
narrative ;  in  the  third  paragraph  of  which,  we  find  it  stated  vlb  a 
matter  of  great  praise,  that  Mr.  Adam,  in  1809,  fifteen  years  after 
his  entering  the  service,  was  appoint]^  by  Lord  Minto  secretary  to 
Government  in  the  military  department, — *'  an  office,"  says  hia 
biographer,  (in  all  tliat  interesting  simplicity  which  nothing  but  a 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  subject  treated  of  could  have  suggested,) 
'*  which  required  the  qualifications  of  a  thorough  man  of  business, 
which  he  possessed  in^an  eminent  degree."  The  cloven  foot  of  the 
wriier  is  shown  by  this  single  paragraph.  At  the  India  House, 
where  ex-governors  and  statesmen,  on  first  entering  the  Direction;  are 
made  to  act  in  committees  of  warehouses,  buying  and  seUbg  freight, 
shipping,  and  tea  and  indigo  sales,  while  ship-captains,  who  haye 
gone  tluough  these  gradations,  regulate  all  the  most  important  affairs 
of  their  Indian  *  empire,  ciaril,  military,  judicial;  medical,  and  even 
ecclesiastical,  it  is  natural  enough  that  *'  a  thorough  manofbusi^ 
nets'*  should  be  ^  highest  qualification  thought.of,  and  that  this 
should  be  deemed  sufficient  to  fit  a  man  for  anv  thing,  from  selling 
gums  and  spioea  by  inch  of  candk;  to  making  laws  for  a  hundred 
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miMioa  of  inen,  of  whose  very  language  he  is  ignorant.  Any  other 
person,  however,  not  '*  trained  to  these  official  habits/'  (as  the  writer 
has  it  in  a  preceding  page,)  ''  by  the  sedulous  discharge  of  minor 
dudes,''  which  he  evidently  deems  the  highest  virtue  in  a  professed 
servant,  would  have  thought  that  the  office  of  war-secretary,  in  a 
country  always  either  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  or  preparing  to 
expect  them,  required  something  more  than  the  mere  habits  of  '^  a 
thorough  man  of  business"  to  fit  him  for  his  post.  That  Mr.  Adam 
poMMsed  this  humble  qualification,  and  could  **  devote  himself,"  as 
his  biographer  assures  us,  ''  without  any  sensation  of  fatigue  or  dis- 
gust to  the  <f«//^s^  accumulation  of  uninteresting  details,"  we  have 
no  doubt.  But  it  is  the  first  time  that  we  ever  heard  (and  we  are 
sure  it  will  be  as  new  to  all  ears  in  India  as  to  our  own)  that  Mr. 
Adam  had  any  military  knowledge  whatever,  or  was  at  all  relied  on 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  as  an  organ  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
mere  transcribing  his  superior's  thoughts,  and  communicating  them 
to  others  through  the  usual  channels. 

If,  instead  of  commencing  and  continuing  to  the  end  in  one  un« 
varying  strain  of  panegyric,  labouring  to  prove  Mr.  Adam  what  most 
of  those  who  see  the  article  in  question  will  know  he  was  not,  and 
which,  therefore,  by  its  very  extravagance  defeats  its  own  end ;  the 
writer  had  specified  the  particular  instances  of  hk  ^valuable  assistance 
to  the  military  commander,  and  given  the  instances  in  .which  he 
showed  himsehf  to  possess  *'  tJie  intelligent  mind  which  could  disctimi- 
nate  the  Bound  from  the  fallacious,"  it  would  have  been  of  some  value. 
But,  with  the  freest  access  to  all  the  records  of  Government  at  the 
India  House,  where  there  are  so  many  of  Mr.  Adam*s  friends  and 
relations  to  give  every  facility,  and  eren  to  assist  in  the  research, 
three  instances  of  particular  measures  are  given,  every  one  of  which 
deserves  censure  radier  than  praise,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
though  they  are  evidently  ddected  as  among  those  most  calculated  to 
do  him  honour.  The  first  was,  his  depriving  all  his  fellow-country- 
men and  fellow-subjects  of  the  free  expression  of  their  thoughts,  and 
reducing  them  to  die  c(mdition  of  the  most  abject  mental  slavery: 
the  second,  the  plunder  of  an  honourable  and  useful  mercantile 
estabKshment  at  Hyderabad,  the  forced  bankruptcy  of  the  firm,  and 
the  banishment  without  trial  of  its  members :  and  the  third,  which 
is  left  dn  the  last  to  be  recited,  as  if  to  give  strength  and  dignity  to 
the  whole,  was  the  ungenerous  exclusion  of  the  illegidmate  ofifepriag 
of  the  civil  and  military  servants  (as  numerous  nearly  as  the  legid- 
mate  offspring  in  India)  from  the  benefits  of  a  fund  raised  for  the 
support  of  all  their  orphan  children ! ! 

These  are  the  mighty  trophies  to  Mr.  Aden's  enlarged  views,  ex- 
cellent understanding,  and  benevolent  disposition,  reared  from  out  of 
the  materials  of  thirty  years^  records,  ransacked  for  the  purpose  of 
praising  him  !  Had  the  writer,  to  whom  this  task  of  his  biography 
was  assi^ed,  been  either  a  clear-sighted  or  an  independent  man,  his 
access  to  these  documents  might  have  given  him  the  finest  opportu- 
nity to  do  justice  to  the  dead.     But  he  has  chosen  the.  more  easy 
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task  of  iilSiscrimiiiatie  eiil^;  aiid  after  laviskifig  )^  prtiste  on 'flie' 
mo6t  trifling  acts  and  qualincations,  such  indeed  as  the  niast  drdinary- 
men  could  equally  well  perform  and  displays  aft^  insiniialitig  that 
the  chief  merit  of  all  that  was  done  during  Lord  Hastings'^  ad^niAis-^ 
tcatioq,  whether  civil  or  nnlitary»  was  more  Mr.  Adam*s  than  bis> 
Lordship's  ;  he  appeals  to  folios  of  offieiid  papers,  which  he  knows  ne* 
one  will  reiid,  and  t^en  asserts,  that  these  folios  **  justify  the  challenge,^ 
that  Mr.  Adam's  merits  in  this  capacity  will  not  shrink  i^rom  a  oem-" 
parispn  with  the  very  highest  grade  of  qualification  of  which  an- 
Indian  history  can  fui^h  an  example !"    - 

The  strain  of  never-tiring  eulogy  in  which  the  wirher  proceeds^ 
£rom  first  to  last,  reminds  us  of  the  ^}  Elogee  "  whieh,  in  the  golden  ager 
of  absolutejuonarchy,  were  so  poiUpously  pronounced  in  FttCsic&  over 
the  graves  of  all  great  men;  and  thus,  from  their  very  universality  and 
total  want  of  discrimination,  neutraJirix^  their  own  effect, 'tod  be-r 
Qoming;^mere  matten  of  course,  whi^h  left  n^  impression  on  the' 
hearers.  In  Mr.  Adam,  there  was,  according  to  his  hiogtaphef,  not 
weakness,  n6  alloy :  he  was  all  purity  and  perfection ;  subject  to  none 
of  the  common  feelings  qf*  humanity,  and  .physically, '  as  w^  a» 
diorally,  superior  to  aU  that  ever  went  before  him,  or  allthat  caii» 
ew  (lope  to  follow.  His  career,  if  his  flatterer  is  Co  be  believed,  wa» 
one  unbrd^en  series  Of  triumphs:  he  was  great^  di^tingui^ted,  andr 
illustrious,  from  the  moment  ol'  his  <>ffii}ial  birth  to  that  of  hi»  death  r 
always  right-^-^ever,  for  a  moment,  iirrotkg — and  not  merely  always 
dtstinguiBhed,  but  4l ways  indebted  to  4uperw  merit  alone,  for  lua 
vapid  advancement  in  the  service  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Hisf 
biographer  would  h4ve,  the  reader  believe  that  Mr.  Adam  derived  nd 
aid  irom  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  his  Other's  private  inter* 
course  with  royalty,  and  public  relation3  with  all  men ^all  parties  ^ 
from  his  uncles  station  as  frequent  chairman  and  permanent  chi^  of 
ene  of  the  two  parties  at  the  India  House ;  or  from  his  ooudin'a  seat 
in  the  Direction,,  and.  the  muItipUed  connexions  of  various  branehee^ 
of  the  fiunily,  by  birth  or  marriage,  with  most  of  the^  leadmg  dia- 
ractersof  the  time.  All  these  advantages  were,  in  Mr.  Adam's  case, 
if  his  eulogist  is  to  be  believed,  perfectly  powerless.  But  though  it^ 
may  gnttify  the  ears  of  sorrowing  friends  to  hear  this,  and  though, 
some  few,  from  personal  attachment,  may.even  wish  ta^beHeve  it,  no 
man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  human  nature,  can' be  expeeted  to  pur 
leith  in  such  immacuUte  perfection  of  character  and  freedom'  from- 
every  touch  of  frailty ;  nor  can  any  one  who  has  attended^to  the  lKOrft^^ 
isig.ofalKthat. complicated  machinery  of  wealth,  infinence,  and  eoa- 
nexion,  and  witnessed  its  effects  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Iadia|. 
divest  himself  £Dr  a  mooi^ilt  of  the  cOnvictioa  that  these  must  h«ve 
had  their  full  slvtre  in  aididg  the  natural  operation  of  a  sernce  of 
^^liority,  to  place  Itfr.  Adam  on  the  elevation  to  which  he^  was  e»^ 
suddenly  lifred,  only  to  fall  from  thence  with  die  greater  shame  and 
•onfusicm. 

•  That  there  should,  in  tho^  who  have  bumUy  followed  in  his  irainf. 
and  ei\joyed'the  benefits  of  lus  Itdvano^ment  while  baslaag  in -the^ 
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Bfrtrin^gfte  j)atiMft||e,  be  a  6m»  t0ward8.tfae.biight  jide  of  lus  dia« 
meMBt^  may  b«  as  was4Aably  exported,  as  that  tbow  wfapluuredMply 
oAnd  wmk^lm  lymnniefl -should  incUne  towarde  the  darker  aspect.  • 
But,-  that  justioe^  may  be  done,  i^i^shbuld  be  fiurlylieaitl ;  aiid  let' 
the  world  4iaw  tbeur  concluaoDa,  no$  fron  vagae  add  UMMacrimtJiate' 
eidogy,  or  firom  equally  general  cf  osure,  but  from  the  specific  h^aut 
duit  are  stated  and  admitted  by  each,  and  not  denied  or  disp«^ted  by^ 
eithes;  Tatkisy  therelbie,  we  direct  our  attention ;  and  as  die  naira^ 
tive  or  dtetoh  of  Mr.  Adam*s  li£$  and  character,  as  given  in  ther 
*  Asiatic  Journal/  is  the  most  favourable  standard  that  his  greatest 
admirtfrs  could  ereot^  we  shall  adhere  to  that,  without  once  trairei&ag^ 
out  of  the  record,  anid  continue  our  analysis  of  the  article  froan  the 
point  at  which  we.  dig^resBed. 

In  adrerting  to  the  war  undertaken  for  the  explosion  of  the  Pin- 
dai»ee«fiom  Central  India,  Lord  Hastings  k  said  to  hare  determined 
to  eooMuenoe  operations  wkheut  waiting  for  special  sanction  from* 
heme;  and  as  the  issue  was  succESSfUL,  thid  is  called  ^*  piempt-' 
nesa  of  decision,''  and-  made  matter  of  praise :  though,  had  rerene 
l^owed,  it  would  no  doubt  hare  been  called  *^  disregard  of  his  sope^r 
iiois,".and  blamed  accordingljr.  ^ven  here,  tt^weTerr  Lord  Hastings 
is  not  permitted  to  -haTe  the  merit  of  this  firmness.  It  was  Mr.  Adsinr 
^lat  was  **  the  atrenuous  adviser  ef  all  that  was  niost  vigorcras  and 
decided ("  it  wa«  "^  his  voioe"  that  '*  infiueooed  the  resoludoh  finally 
taken  by  his  Lordship,  to  adopt,  upon  Ins  s^le  responsibility,  ^he 
moi#  extensiTe  plan  for  establishing  the  British  supremacy  over  th<r 
wh&le  of  Ifldia."  The  wiitei  goes  on  to  -assert,  that  even  in  the 
^  planntng  of  the  campaign,",  which  Allowed,  ^*  Mr.  Adain  was  the 
jo^'depoeitary  of  Lofd  HMtings's  views,  niilitaiy  as  well,  as  political, 
and.  extlusivefy  enjoyed  his  confidence.'' 

'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  thb  asserdoo  iis  utterly  Qn«« 
tvue ;  and  as  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  is  still  living  and  among  as; 
we  Jiope  he  wiU  do  justice  to  those  who  were  net  <Mj  partieipatonr 
in,  but  equally  deserving  of,  his  confidence,  by  denyix%  the  accurac^^ 
of  au  assertion  that  has  for  its  ob^t  to  elevate  the  character  of  a  do* 
ecMsed  favourite  on  the  ruins  of  other  men's  equally  weil-founded 
alaiMB,  aad,  in  ordev  to  suvround  his  name  with  the  gselttsK  lustre, 
.  castnig  tfasit  ef-aii  otheia  in  the  shade.  It  is  notorious,  thron^iout  tAl 
India,  that,  in  the  imefations  of  die  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  warn, 
Mr.  Adam  did  not  ei^oy  exclusively  the  confidence  of  Lord  Hastings  ; 
any  more  than  he  was,  as  this  bKnd  partisan  issinuates^  the  pkaner 
ef  all  his  Lmd^p-'s  military  mi^v^emeats ;  though,  doubtless,  in  A^ 
estimation,  Mr.  Adam,  ^^  *<  a  thofougii  man  of  ^business,'^  would 
would  mdce  by  far.  the  better  generaHssimo  of  the  two  !  This  coofi- 
denee  waadfen  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  military  officers;  by 
whom  the  Macquis  was  not  merely  attended,  but  meet  ably  JBUpported 
dnrougheut  the  camf>atgn ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  most  ex- 
traopdinary  if  it  bad  not  been  so.  It  was  not  less-nohuious  at  the  time 
alladed  to>  than  it  is  manifest  4iew  on  die.  fa^e  of  the  pleadings  and 
fmptfngaatdkig  the  Di^ce^n  t^iiae  Booty,  atjnesent  before  the  Lords 
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of  the  Treasury,  **  that  the  instructions  for  the  movement  of  ejrery 
corps,  sometimes  extending  even  to  the  details  of  its  formation 'and 
equipment/'  were  not,  as  is  falsely  asserted,  *^  issued  entirely  under 
his  (Mr.  Adam's)  signature/'  Neither  is  it  true,  as  averred  in  the 
closing  part  of  the  same  paragraph,  (p.  488,)  that  the  Marquis's 
V  orders  for  regulating  the  military  operations  were  invariably  issued 
throng  the  PoHtical  Secretary  of  the  Governor-General." — It  is,  unlbr- 
tunatdy,  beyond  dispute,  that  a  misconception  on  this  point  had  arisea 
among  those  who  were  to  decide  the  question  of  pri^e  booty,  in  which 
Lord  Hastings  and  the  Bengal  army  are  so  deeply  interested.  But, 
as  we  have  delivered  our  sentiments  on  this  subject  in  another  part  of 
our^present.Number,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  this  place, 
than  that  the  whde  of  the  Indian  army  well  knows  that  to  Lord 
Hastings  alone,  and  not  to  his  '*  thorough  man  of  business,'.'  Mr. 
Adam,  belongs  the  exclusive  merit  of  planning  and  executing  .the  en- 
tire scheme  of  operations,  political  and  military,  which  marked  the 
rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  Mahratta  or  Pindaree;  cam- 
paigns ;  and  that  the  assistance  which  Mr.  Adam  rendered  on  that 
occasion,  waiT  no  more  than  fifty  other  individuals  attached  to  his 
Lordship's'  staff  and  ^ite.  could  have  afforded  with  equal  readiness 
and  zeal.  That. a  Governor-General  should  give  a  due  portion  of  his 
confidence  to  any  man  holding  the  situation  of  his  secretary,  may  be 
naturally.inferred  from  the  very  act  of  his  consenting  to  his  appoint- 
ment ;  and  that  Mr.  Adam's  length  of  service  and  local  experience 
would  make  him  of  some  use  to  any  Governor-General,  as  well  as  to 
Lord  Hastings,  may  be  also  admitted.  But  the  papers  already  pub- 
lished, and  in  the  hands  of  most  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  issue 
of  the  question,  show  that  Lord  Hastings  himself  wrote  cUl  his  own 
despatches  that  were  of  any  importance,  and  that  Mr.  Adam's  ''  sig- 
nature" which  is  made  to  fig^ure  so  conspicuously  in  his  eulogist's 
rhapsody,  as  if  it  proved  Mr.  Adam  to  be  the  Great  Original,  from 
which  an  the  plans  of  the  campaign  emanated,  was  merely  affixed  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  these  copies  and  records  of  what  had  been  con- 
ceived and  written  by  Lord  Hastings  himself  I  So  much  then  for  the 
impudent  assertion  of  a  claim  to  military  talent,  and  exclusive  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adam's  biograi^r — a  claim  that,  weak  as 
we  believe  the  individual  himself  to  lutve  been,  we  are  penuaded  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  asserting  for  himself,  or  suffving  to  pass  without 
a  disclaimer  if  put  forth  by  others  before  his  death.  It  appears  Uiat  pne 
part  of  Mr.  Adam's  dudes,  while  thus  employed,  was  to  issue  "  in- 
structions," the  object  of  wh^ch  was,  '*  to  check  the  wayward  inclina- 
tions of  some  functionaries,  on  whose  conduct  (he  success  or  failure  of 
some  important  part  of  the  general  plan  depended ;"  an  admission,  at 
least,  that  there  were  ^  *  wayward  inclinations  "  even  among  the  function- 
aries of  Government  that  it  was  desirable  to  check.  Yet  lyhat  was  the 
conduct  of  this  very  Mr.  Adam  not  long  afterwards  ?  It  was  to  de- 
nounce and  punish,  with  a  rigour  beyond  the  law,  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  this  veiy  necessity,  on  which  for  years  pf  his  own  life  he  is 
said  to  have  been  acting.    In  his  hostility  to  the  £riends  of  inquiry 
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andv^diitrol,  he  contended,  in  effect,  that  there  were  no  wayward  ia« 
cHnations  among  pahlic  functionaries  which  required  to  be  watched  or 
corrected :  he  denounced  it  as  a  gross  insult  to  Government  even  to 
suppose  80 ;  and  punished  the  conscientious  assertor  of  the  contrary 
opinion  with  a  confiscation  of  all  his  property,  for  daring  to  persist  in 
the  very  doctrine  now  admitted  to  be  well-foimded,  and  acted  upon 
by  the  denouncing  individual  himself.  This  is  but  one  example  of 
the  consistency  and  benevolence  of  this  ^'  honourable"  man,  though 
many  more  of  equal  force  might  be  adduced.  i 

The  biographer,  with  a  view  to  inspire  a  belief  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary's almost  supernatural  powers,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  says : 
*'  The  labours  and  anxieties  of  that  period,  (while  attending  Lord 
Hastings  in  the  Mahratta  campaign,)  can  be  known  only  to  those  who 
witnessed  Mr.  Adam  under  the  discharge  of  his  accumulated  duties : 
late  in  the  night,  when  all  else  were  at  rest,"  (officers  on  guard,  sentries 
and  others,  no  doubt,  included,)  ''  the  lamp  was  constantly  burning  in 
kis  tent,"  (as  if  it  were  n6t  also  burning  in  almost  every  other ;  and  as 
if  the  mere  existence  of  a  burning  lamp  might  not  mark  repose  as  well 
as  watchfulness,)  *'  while  k^ids  and  estafettes  (messengers)  were  wait* 
ing  to  carry  forth  his  expresses.  Again,  though  the  march  was  al- 
ways made  before  day-break  in  the  morning,"  (a  practice  common  to 
every  part  of  India,)  "  he  was,  nevertheless,  up  before  hand,  and  at 
the  desk,  with  his  candle  y  to  snatch  a  f«w  minutes  for  some  urgent 
business,  ere  the  drum  should  beat  the  final  order  to  move  " !  All 
this,  which  is  doubtless  intended  to  be  most  eloquent  and  impassioned, 
borders  so  closely  on  the  ridiculous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  a 
smile  in  reading  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  harassing  duties  of  the' 
Secretary,  who  was  alivays  carried  Arom  place  to  place  in  a  luxurious 
palanquin,  on  horselfitck,  or  in  the  howda  of  a  stately  elephant,  what 
must  have  been  those  of  the  weary  officers,  who  had  to  march  or  fight 
by  day,  and  mount  guard  by  night ;  and  whose  weary  limbs  might 
envy  the  Secretary's  comparatively  indolent  post  ?  But,  above  all,  if 
the  writer  of  despatches,  who  had  merely  to  traoAcribe  the  thoughts  of 
another,  was  compiled  to  be  up  late  at  night,  while  all  others  slept, 
what  naust  lu^re  been  the  labour  of  him  who  had  to  conceive,  to  {dan, 
and  to  execute  idl  which  Mr.  Adam  had  merely  to  put  to  paper,  when^ 
thoughts  were  to  be  embodied  into  words  ? 

But,  says  the  uaeiuipeeting  Uograpber,  ^'  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  addition  to  the  functions  of  the  political  department,  Mr.  Adam 
fiUed  the  situation  of  priYate  aecr^tary^  so  that  he  had  thus  another 
iManeh  of  duty  to  perform,  in  its  nature  urgent  and  distinct  from  that 
which  mainly  oocui»ed  his  thoughts,  but  consisting  of  confidential 
eorrespondeace  regarding  the  distribution  of  patronage,  or  of  com- 
munications with  the  principal  fimctionariee  of  the  Presidency,  and, 
th«^ore,  n0t  admitting  of  transfer  or  delegation  to  other  hands." 
This  is  a  striking  examjde  of  the  system  of  pluralities  which  still  pre- 
vails in  India,  and  of  the  weak  manner  in  which  they  are  defended. 
The  tmthisy  that  any  one  of  thefo  office  wotild  have  been  sufficient 
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to  flktfsfy-.a  Iw  gnuping^  man  tfa^  he  wBo  nnited  all  in  bUcfw» 
peraoD.  But  as  to  the  extra  labounr  entailed  on  the  bender  of  tbeee 
•m^eral  ajipDiolment^,  one  would  mj^xmo  thxt  he  pcrfortiwd  die 
daties  without  help  of  any  kind,  and  without  any  cOireBpoDdiojH 
increase  cf£  oniolumeiitt ;  for  in  eueh  case  only  coidd  great  m€rit 
attach  to  dieirholder.  h  hiqppened,  however,  that  Mr.  Adam  was 
paid,  aye,  aid  enormously  paid,  for  both ;  receiving  €nr  eadi  aboot 
as  large  a  salary  as  the  Prim^  Minister  of  England,  while,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  wielded,  by  virtue  of  bis  united  fuaetions,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  patronage  of  the  Civil  Sefvice,  and  much  also  of  the 
Military.  Is  all  this  nothing !  Hiere  is  no  man  who  knows  what 
patronage  really  means  that  ^\  think  lightly  of  Mr.  Adam's  reward  ; 
nor  any  one  who  knowis  how  efficiently  every  head  of  a  public  oflibe 
18  assisted  by  subordinates  in  India^  who  will  think  mudi  of  his 
kbouxB,  dr  d^m  them  at  all  giseater  than  those  of  many  other  public 
Ibnctibnaries  in  the  same  service. 

We  may,  perhaps,  take  occaoon  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the 
argUBient  which  has  been  urged  against  the  mischief  of  anking  any 
Compaay's  servant  a  Governor  in  India,^  (namely,  the  evil  of  his 
bringing  all  his  local  attachments  and  prejudices  into  play,  to  0»e  undue 
ptefereQce  of  his  personal  friends,  and  unjust  exclusion  of  equal  merit 
ixr  his  personal  enemies^)  jorny  be  appKed  with  equal  truth  «nid  force  to 
the  amK>intment  of  private  secretary.  It  is  undoubtedly  wrong  that 
this  office  should  be  held  by  any  one  filling  any  other  post,  as  was  the 
case  with  Mr,  Adam,  but  it  is  also  wrong  tihat  it  should  be  held  by  a 
Compai^s  servant  at  all.  Such  a  man  is  sun  to  mix  himself  up  in  all 
tiie  iotrigoes,  parties,  piardalities,  and  hatreds  mt  the  Civil  Service,  and 
to  make  the  miost  unjust  distribution  of  that  patrsnage  whieh  .dHMild  be 
dispsnged  with  reference  ta  merit  abd  fitness  alone«  On  the  same 
principle  diat  justice  is  better  adininistered  in  all  our  country  towns, 
from  the  circumstance  of  tbe  judges  and  counsd  having  no  local  ooa- 
iiexioasin  them,  ai^d  being  uninftieBced  by  ^^b&^  <^  dii^leasure  or 
hope  of  favour  from  any  of  t6e  contending  parties ;  it  is  also  certain 
that  a  new  Qovemor-General''fTom  EuMpe,  and  a  new  Private  8e« 
cretary  from  the  same  couiftry,  each  auke  strangers  to  those  over 
whom  th^ir.mle  i$  to  be  exen^ied,  aiid 'among  whom  offices  are  to 
be  distributed,  will  do  more  impartial  j«stiee  than  men  elevated  ta 
these  posts  out  of  the  verV  body,  to  every' meinber  of  whidi  they  are 
familiarly  known.  We  beHeve  that  the  Coift  of  Dimotors  acknow- 
ledge this  principle,  and  have  decided  on  adhering  to  it  iafbture. 
if  so,  we  give  them  credit  for  the  exiceltenctf  of  the  nde,  and  hope  ta 
see  it  rigidly  persevered  in.  Lord  Hastings,  10  net  observing  it/ 
hq)ed,  most  probably,  to  benefit  by  Mr:  Adam's  local  experieae«  ;- 
but  the  intrigues  and  treacheries  disclosed  by  the  Oade  Papers,  re- 
cently laid  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  aw)  analysed  in  our  two 
preceding  Numbers,  show  that  he  nourished  a  snake  in  his  bosom. 
Indeed,  his  Lordship  s  confidence  was  not  merSly  betrayed  by  the  sup* 
posed  friend  and  depositaiy  of  all  his  stato  secrets,  but  betrayed 
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1b  such  a  maAMr  ai  to  l6&«r46taiji  on  the  mmdo  of  Mr.  Adam  that 
no  time  will  wash  awaj.      :  - 

With  a  view  to  awaken  a  more  general  sympathy  in  the  fitte  of  his 
^hero,  the  biographer  asserts,  that  *^  the  seeds  of  the  disesM  which 
aMmately  carried  him  off/^  were  sown  '*  doting  the  campaign ;"  and 
arose  ent^ely  from  his  great  mental  and  bodily  labours^  so  that^.  ae- 
cording  to  thie  notion,  he  may  be  oonsidered  to  hare  died  a  martyr 
to  the  public  service,  and  thns  to  deserve  that  his  name*  should  be 
held  in  rerereace  on  that  acconnt  Mr.  Adam  was,  however,  in  the 
foil  vigour  of  health  wheiv  he  became  temporary  Qovemoc^ General, 
'able  to  attend  f<^es  and  balls,  in  all  the  pomp  of  state  and  ceremony, 
^  drive  frequently  from  Barrackpore  to  Calcutta  and  bacV  in  the 
state  oarriage,  and  to  take  his  daily  airinga  on  the  Course,  attended 
by  ten  times  the  number  of  troopers,  that  Lord  Hastingi  ever  thought 
necessary  for  the  support  of  his  more  humble  pretendona.  Mr.  Adam 
was  ako  in  the  full  vigour  of  health  when  he  banished  the^'Editot  of 
the  Cakmtta  Journal,  and  equally  £0  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
mamlesto«  declaring  all  hiA  countrymen  in  India  untit  to  be  ti^usted 
with  the  expreteion  of  their  opinions,  and  condemning  them  nfi  to 
^chains  and  slavery  of  the  most  debasing  kind.  But  after  hs  brief 
-r^n  of  a  few  weeks,  during  which  he  seemed  intoxfcated  with  his 
-sudden  elevation  to  power,  he  never  held  his  head  up,  like  a  ixdd,  a 
fearless,  or  an  innocent  man,  again.  The  recollection  of  the  tycant- 
-deeds  he  had  committed  towards  the  merchants  of  Hyderabad,  and 
-the  fiiends  of  freedom  in  Calcutta,  seemed  to  hang  likea  curae  or 
-apeH  on  his  imaginatio|i.  He  tried  a  voyage  to  sea--i-he  went  to  the 
lulls  of  Nipaul-^he  journeyed  orer  Central  India  to  Bombay.  Ail 
'would  not  do ;  heopuld  not  fly  frpm  himself;  and  we  uncerely  be- 
lieve that  remorse  and  repeptanoe  so  preyed  upon  his  heart,  that  his 
'death,  if  not  entirely  caused,  was  at  least  hastened  most  materially, 
-by  pangs  which  no  earthly  medicine  could  feliere. 

"  But  we  have  oot  yet  done  (says  his  biographer)  with  tk%  aeeapf- 
^tulation  of  Mr.  Adam'a  daime  to  the  lasting  gratUuda  of  .the^  coim- 
.try,  fo  the  service  of  which,  his  life  was  devoted."     Neither- (we' may 
add)  have  we.    The  theme  is  too  prolific  to  be  abandoned  se  soon.  It 
would  have  been  of  some  value  to  have  learot  from  ^e  biographer 
•what  country  he  meant  when  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Adam*s  didms  to  its 
-hwdng  gratitude.     If  be  meant  En^and,  what  has  he  ever  done  for 
it,  but  to  degrade  her  very  name,  aad  oftr  insult  to  all  her  defend- 
*anls,  by  maintainaog  and  acting  apon  the  odious  dootria^,.  that  while 
^all  «ther  men  are  free  ta  lemain  in  India  under  tiie  doniilnott  of  the 
'laws-alone^  those  who  have  the  mts/brttineto  be  of  BiJtish  arfgrn  by 
'birth,  may  be  banished,  ruined >  trampled  on,  and  desbo]^,  without 
-the  interventioB  of  any  law  ^iv'haiever,  at  the  meve  will  and  pleaaaie 
*of  .the  despot  at  whose  nod  they  tmist  fall  down  and  wondiip  any 
-  'golden  ioMige  that  he  may  eet  up ;  or,  like  those  who  resisted  this  ty- 
ranny of  old,  be  cak  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  there  to  endure 
the  torture  of  his  present  wroth,  and  be  subject  throng  life  to  all  bis 
future  persecutions  ?    This  ik  what  he  has  doae  fpr  England.     If  the 
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country  meant  be  IiKlia,  what  has  he  done  for  it,  except  to  destroy 
the  promising  commerce  that  was  about  to  extend'  itself  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  iiiterior,  from  the  great  centre  at  Hyderabad,  by 
crushing^the  house  of  Palmer  and  Co.  in  that  foreign  state ;  and  theu 
to  plunge  the  country  into  an  unjust  and  unprofitable  war,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  which  there  has  been  already  a  greater  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  treasure  than  the  lives  of  a  thousand  such  *^  thorough  men  of 
business  '^  as  Mr.  Adam  could  ever  repay  ?  The  truth  is,  that  be  was 
a  decided  enemy  to  the  true. interests  of  both  these  countries,  and  has 
no  just  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  either.  He  was  one  of  the  must 
bigotted  enemies  of  the  Colonization  of  India  by  Englishmen,  the 
only,  public  measure  by  which  great  benefit  can  result  either  to  the 
one  country  or  the  other ;  and  by  his  perpetual  opposition  to  every 
thing  which  had  even  a  tendency  to  bring  about  this  grand  desider- 
atum, he  was  the  inflictor  of  the  mosit  unequivocal  injuries  on  both. 

''  As  a  member  of  council,*'  says  his  eulogist,  **  Mr.  Adam's  cha- 
racter was  cbni^icuous  for  solid  s^nse,  and  for  the  close  discriminat- 
ing judgment  which  he  ever  had  at  command  for  all  questions.'* 
Happy  statesman !  But  we  are  still  constrained  to  ask,  what  were  the 
measures  he  originated,  and  wherein  was  the  sense  and  judgment 
displayed  ?  We  are  answered  with  the  affair  of  Hyderabad  and  the 
Press;  two  questions  on  which,  as  we  have  repeatedly  shown  in  for- 
mer papers,  theie  is  a  continual  display  of  the  grossest  cruelties  and 
most  unparalleled  absurdity  as  well  as  injustice.  But,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, '*  he  was  always  anxious  to  seek  information,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  the  suggestions  of  others  on  all  subjects  with  which  he  be- 
lieved Uiem  to  be  more  fBuniliar  than  himself."  And  how  does  the 
reader  think  he  made  this  anxiety  manifest  ?  Verily,  in  a  strange 
way ;  bygagging  every  man's  mouth  ;  by  shutting  up  eren  the  orcti- 
nary  channels  of  communication  ;  and  by  threatening  every  one  of  his 
countrymen  who  dared  to  make  any  suggesticm  which  did  not  accord 
with  his  own  preconceived  notions  with  severe  and  summary  punish- 
ment !  This  is  an  Indian  Governor's  notion  of  the  best  way  to  profit 
by  the  suggestions  of  others !  With  this  precaution  he  mig^  well  be, 
as  fie  is  described,  '^  above  the  petty  amlution  of  figuring  in  die  re- 
cord as  the  originator  of  new  schemes."  For  htm^  and  ^s  favoured 
friends,  the  did  schemes  were  unquestionably  much  better,  and  their 
beau  ideal  of  the  good  government  of  India  would  be  in  the  restora- 
tion of  all  theo/d  cruelties,  monop<^es,  and  robberies,  which  marked 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Company's  goveroBient  in 
that  country ;  every  imjM^vement  oh  which  was,  no  donU,  called  in  its 
day  '^  a  rash  innovation."  In  a  short  trainlatson  £rom  the  <  Oleha 
Nidhi,'  given  in  the  last  Number  of  the  '  Asiatic  Journal,*  under  the 
title  of  *•  Maxims  of  the  Malabars,'  is  a  line  which  says,  *'  Never 
venture  to  second  a  new  custom :" — a  maxim  that  has  led  to  the  per- 
petuity of  castes  and  the  obstinate  retention  of  every  superstition  and 
folly  in  the  East.  This  is  the  same  precept  which,  in  other  words,  the 
weak-headed  among  ourselves  are  still  disposed  to  venerate  unda*  the 
notion  of  respecting  the  <<  wisdom  of  our  ancestors:"  we  see,  indeed, 
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that  ignor&Dce  and  prejudice  are  ^rerywhere  pretty  uniformly  the 
same  in  their  effiscts ;  and  thus  it  is  that  Mr/  Adam,  who  was  full  of 
both,  thought  it  a  merit  to  persecute  the  **  propi^tors  of  new  opi- 
nions'* and  the  '*  originators  of  new  schemes  :*'  although  his  own 
writings  bear  witness  that  never  were  any  opinions  more  new,  even 
in  their  absurditv,  than  some  of  those  put  forth  by  himself,  in  his 
celebrated  manitesto  against  the  Indian  Press ;  and  his  scheme  for 
making  it  subject  to  a  license,  revocable  at  pleasure,  was  so  new,  that  it 
had  never  before  been  heard  of  in  India  since  that  country  had  been 
subject  to  British  dominion.  Ho  was  therefore  most  guilty  of  that  of 
which  his  biographer  would  have  us  believe  he  was  innocent ; — and 
denounced  other  men  for  doing  w  hat  it  is  claimed  for  him  as  an 
especial  merit  to  have  done  for  himself;  namely,  <<  his  never  permit- 
ting the  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Governor- General  to  influence  any 
departure  from  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  public.^' 
And  although  it  is  again  repeated  as  an  especial  merit,  that  **  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  recoid  his  dissent  when  hi§  judgment  could  not  ap- 
prove," let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  this,  which  Uie  world  are  taught 
to  believe  was  a  virtue  in  him,  became  in  hk  eyes  a  crime  in  others ; 
insomuch  as  that  he  first  banished  and  ruined  one  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen for  daring  to  exercise  this  virtue  ;  and  then,  in  a  manifesto 
which  he  put  forth  to  justify  his  cruelty,  (having  previously  gagged 
the  press,  and  prevented  any  man  from  answcting  him  on  the  spot,) 
added  the  memorable  declaration  of  this  slavish  sentiment.  <<  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  (jrosser  insult  to  any  governments  than 
an  individual  daring  to  approve  of  sentiments  on  which  he  hnows 
that  the  members  of  that  government  have  already  expressed 
their  displeasure** ! — This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  **  HonourabV*  John 
Adam,  for  whom  a  claim  is  now  set  up  to  ''  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  country,  to  the  service  of  which  his  life  was  devoted  "I 

On  the  subject  of  the  Press  in  India,  the  biographer  goes  over  all 
the  old  fallacieis  already  a  hundred  times  exposed  and  refuted,  and 
repeats  the  language  of  the  celebrated  manifesto  of  Mr.  Adam,  as  if 
it  were  st^l  untouched  and  undisputed,  instead  of  being  torn,  as  the 
reader  who  has  any  curiosity  may  see,  to  very  rags  and  tatters,  having 
scarcely  a  thread  of  its  argument  left  to  hang  the  web  together.  *  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  analyse  this  question  again  in  detail.  But  we 
should  not  do  our  duty  to  the  article  now  under  examination  if  we 
were  not  to  notice  at  least  the  few  leading  points  on  which  it  seems  to 
lay  the  greatest  stress.  As  our  remarks  have,  however,  already  extend- 
ed beyond  the  limits  which  we  usually  assign  to  any  one  topic  in  a 
Number,  we  shall  choose  this  part  of  the  subject  as  a  resting-place^ 
and  resume  our  taak  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


I  See  Oriental  IJknUd,  Vol.  I.  Noe.  1  and  2. 
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TiS  Springy  and  tV.e  lillies  shine  bright  in  €ach  vale ; 

Adieu,  then^bmve  mate  of  the  dark  winter  gale; 

Tis  Spring,  and  its  sunshine  lights  moantain  and  dell ; 

Strong  Bird  of  the  Tempest,  ferewell,  then — fefewell ! 

Obi  out  arms  may  wither,  our  hearts  g»ow  cold, 
But  we  shall  not  forget  th^,  Bird  of  the  Bold  1 

.   We  mark'd  thy  high  fligjit,  and  our  hearts  they  were  proud. 

For  thou  didst  move  on  like  ^  lone  thunder  cloud ; 
■  •  And  the  nations  that  watch'd  tliee  with  terrof  were  dumb, 
'    For  they  felt  that  their  hour  of  disaster  was  come.' 
Oh  ! -our  arms'may  withef,  &c.,  &c. 

Thy  home  was  tlie  smoke  of  the  -great  battle  field. 
Thy  sunshine  the  flash  of  the  guns  a^  t^ey  pea('d>.  : 

.Thy' food  it  was  glory,  thy  music  the  hum 
Of  the  far-spreading  camp,  and  the  roll  of  the  drum. 
Oh !  our  arms,  &c.,  &c 

O'er  sierras  and  vineyards  we  tracked  thy  fierce  flight, 
Where  €ach  cot  was  a  fortress^  each  step  was  a  fight ; 
In  the  deptlts  of  the  night,  through  the  noon  hot  Mtd  d&ir,  . 
AYe  heard  thy  war-summons,  and  cried,  "  We  are  here! "  ^ 
Oh !  our  arms,  &c.^  &c. 

We  have  fbllow'd  thy  call  o'er  tliose  deserts  of  snow, 
Where  the  air  hath  no  life,  and  the  rivers  no  flow ; 
Thott  wert  firint  and  worn  out,  but  the  foe  could  not  tatpe 
.    £f8d. then  thy  bold  heart,  or  its  longings  for  fanw. 

Oh  I  our  arms,  &C.,  Ice.  ... 

The  awed  -earth  was  ^till,  at  the  flap  of  thy  wings, 
^y  glance  was  the  safegiiard  of  nations  and  kings; 
^    Thou-  Wert  lord  from  the  bills  to  the  green  ocean's  shore  ; 
■  Thou  wert  glorious — ^Alaa!  thou  art' glorious  no  more. 

But  our  anmr  may  wither,  our  hearts  grow  Cold, 
£r&we  revere  ih^  iess^^Bird  of  the  Bold. 

Fare  thee  well !  fare  thee  well !  brave  Bird  of  War : 
'Night  hath  closed  around  thee,  but  every  scar 
Tliat  adorns  us  shall  tell  of  the  deeds  that  were  done. 
When  thou  soar*dst  in  the  full  blaze  of  Victory's  sun. 

Oh !  our  arms  nhoU  wither,  our  hearts  he  ^Id, 
'  •     Ere  tre  can  love  thee  less— Bird  of  the  Bold. 

AtK  March  1825.  .  Ber^aH^  Wtcwfpe, 


*  Mais  si  la  France,  si  la  gloire 
/  Okmik  <•  Kn&ins,  Ites  vous  Ik  ?  '^ 
K^puiidcns,  par  une  victoire 

<*  Oui !  nous  voila!" 

Le  veteran  Chant,  tIedUe  h  fArm^e, 
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LIFE^  CHARACTER,   AV]>  WRITINGS   OF   SCHJLLBR, 
THB   GSRMAN   POBl\ 

The  GermaDS  can  boast  of  a  number  of  illustrious  po^ts,  among 
whom  Schiller  and  Goetbe  hold  the  highest  rank.  The  names  and 
writings,  of  these  authors  are  familiar  to  most  of  their  country men« 
but  the  former  seems  to  be  the  most  generally  esteemed,  particularly 
among  the  £ur  sex,  which  he  has  so  often  made  the  subjject  of  his 
beautiful  compositions.  Schiller,  in  his  writings,  appeals  more  to  the 
passions  and  feelings  of  his  readers  than  Goethe,  which  may  perhaps 
in  some  degree  account  for  the  larger  share  of  public  approbation 
which  be  has  obtained.  Most  of  the  accounts  which  have  hitherto 
been  published  of  this  dietingaished  individual  are-  either  tediously 
long,  or  so  brief  and  imperfect,  as  to  prevent  all  the  materiid  facts 
connected  with  his  history  being  related.  In  the  present  article,  we 
have  collected  into  a  moderate  space  every  thing  material,  and  added, 
from  authentic  private  sources,  such  new  facts  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
interesting  to  those  who  delight  to  trace  tlie  rise  and  progress  of  men 
eminent  for  their  genius,  and  enjoying  deserved  celebrity. 

John  Frederick  Christopher  Von  Schiller  was  bom  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1759,  at  Marbach,  a  smail-  town  in  Wirtemberg,  situ* 
ated  on  the  Neckar.  His  father  was  surgeon  to  a  regiment  in  the 
hussars,  belonging  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  afterwards  held  the 
rank  of  captain,  together  with  the  office  of  inspector  Xo  the  sursery* 
gardens  belonging  to  the  Duke.  He  was  active  wold  circumspect, 
well  skilled  in  philosophy  and  mathematics ;  and  distinguished  him* 
self  by  a  work  on  the  culture  of  treesr  Schiller*s  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  baker,  called  Kodweiss  (and  not  from  the  place  Kod-t 
weiss,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated);  she  was  of  religious  h^bits^ 
and  a  woman  of  fine  feeling,  but  liad  not  receive^  a  particularly  ^ood 
education ;  she  was,  however,  a  warm  admirer  of  the  works  of  Uu 
and  Oelleit.  In  the  early  part  of  his  Hfe,  Schiller  lived  with  hi£^ 
parents,  by  whom  he  ws^  tenderly  beloved,  at  Lorch,  a  small- vil- 
lage in  Wirtemberg.  He  received  his  first  education  irom  a  Protest* 
ant  deigyman,  called  Moser,  and  at  this  eariy  period  gave  striking 
proofe  of  the  generosity  of  his  disposition. 

In  the  year  17GS  his  taste  for  poetry  first  displayed  itself.  One^ 
day,  after  he  and  a  fellow-scholar  had  said  their  lessons  from  the. 
eaUiediism,  they  received  a  smaQ  remuneration  from  the  master 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  bad  acquitted  themselves.  Schiller,  in. 
his  joy,  proposed  taking  some  cold  milk  in  the  country-house  of  Hart* 
eneek;  his  friend  consented,  but  on  arriving  there  they  could  not 
obtain  what  they  wished.  Disappointed,  they  went  to  Neckar- 
Waihingen,  where  they  found  the  desired  repast.  Schiller,  delighted 
at  having  enjoyed  his  fovourite  beverage,  on  returning  mounted  a  lofty 
hill,  from  which  he  could  see  both  Harterieck  and  Neckar-Waihingen, 
and  delivered  with  poetic  pathos  his  maIedi<;tioB  pn  the  spot  where  he 
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could  not  obtain  the  object  of  his  desire,  and^  bis  bendiction  on  the 
place  where  it  was  furnished  him. 

In  the  same  year,  the  representation  of  a  play  at  the  theatre  of 
Ludwigsburg  made  a  powerful  impression  on  him ;  and  even  then, 
when  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  formed  the  design  for  his  celebrat- 
ed piece  *  The  Robbers/  .  He  composed  his  first  poem  in  1772,  oa 
the  day  of  his  confirmation,  to  give  his  mother,  who  had  the  day 
before  reproached  him  for  his  gaiety,  a  proof  of  his  piety.  Until 
1773  he  attended  a  puUic  school  at  Ludwigsburg,  where  his  parents 
lived  some  time ;  and  in  the  beginning  rather  distinguished  himself 
by  the  goodness  of  his  disposition,  his  open-heartedness  and  vivacity, 
than  by  extreme  attention  to  his  studies,  which  then  consisted  in 
reading  Virgils  -^neid,  the  Tiistia  of  Ovid,  and  the  Odes  of  Ho- 
race ;  so  that  no  one  sus}  ected  the  genius  which  lay  concealed  in 
him.  Unfortunately  the  foundation  of  tlie  timidity  and  awkward- 
ness, which  embarrassed  him  so  much  in  after  life,  was  laid  here, 
and  was  principally  owing  to  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  preceptors, 
called  Jahu,  with  whom  he  lived  some  time,  and  who,  by  constantly 
scolding  him,  and  feeling  displeased  at  qualities  perfectly  harmless 
and  even  virtuous,  thus  destroyed  his  juvenile  gaiety. 

Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theolog}',  and  underwent 
OD  this  account  several  examinations,  but  the  Consistory  advised  his 
parents  to  choose  some  other  occupation  better  adapted  for  him. 
The  testimonials  *  which  were  given  him  on  these  occasions  are  not 
in  contradiction  to  their  opinion,  for  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not 
founded  on  any  mean  estimate  of  his  talents,  but  on  account  of  his 
grekt  vivacity.  For  this  reason  his  parents  were  glad  when  the 
D«ke  of  Wirtemberg  procured  for  him  a  place  in  the  Karl's  Schule, 
which  was  a  kind  of  academy,  and  recently  founded  at  Ludwigs- 
burg. To  Schiller  this  new  situation  was  not  very  agreeable,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  favourite  study,  theology,  for  that  of  juris- 
prudence, which  was  not  very  congenial  to  his  taste.  An  opportu- 
nity offering  itself  in  the  year  1775,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  glad  of  the  change.  But  at 
a  stibseqnent  period,  at  Yena,  it  is  stated  that  he  had  a  detdre  to 
return  to*  theology,  as  he  conceived  it  the  highest  honour  to  speak 
before  a  multitude  on  the  things  most  important  to  the  life  of  man.' 

The  school  at  Ludwigsburg  did  not  at  all  suit  hii  disposition  ; 
the  constraint  and  soldier-like  discipline  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
checked  the  development  of  his  genius.-  In  their  pronienadeSi  tlie' 
scholars  were  drilled  like  troops,  and  foHowed  by  preceptors :  prteter 
compendia  quisque  liber  vetitus,  aiid  the  company  of  females  was  most 
strictly  prohibited.  Even  when  he  wished  to  read  some  parts  of  his 
*  Robbers,'  which  he  had  then  composed,  to  his  oompanioM,  he  was 

*  1709,  Puer  boii»  spei  quern  nihil  itnpedit,  quo  mireuB  inter  potentes. 
hujus  abul  rccipiatur.  1770-71.  Vuer  bonoe  spei  qui  non  iufclicitcr  in  lite- 
raruin  tnioiite  progredltur.  1772.  Non  sine  fructu  per  annum  proxime 
pneterHum  in  iisdein  laboravit  pensis  cum  conUiscipuli?. 
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obtiged  to  do  it' with  the  grofttiest  possible  cautioD,  as  he  would  have 
been  severely  puuished  if  detected.  The  pedantry  of  the  instruction 
not  unfreqoendy  disgusted  him ;  and  one  day  when  his  preceptor  sent 
to  him  in  his  chamber  some  tasks  to  perf<Nm,  he  threw  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  messenger,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  I  will  study  as  I  like/' 

Hitherlo  he  had  not  obtained  any  very  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  Belles  Lettres,  but  still  he  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Vol- 
taire and  Klopstock,  particulcu'ly  the  latter,  which  he  studied  with  the 
attention  of  a  critic.  In  Klopstock's  Ode,  '  Mein  Vaterland,'  (my 
natiye  land,)  he  erased  the  remainder  of  the  verses  after  die  words 
'^  Ich  liebe  dich  Mein  Yaterland,''.  (I  love  thee,  my  native  land,) 
since  he  conceived  that  they  weakened  the  effect  of  the  rest.  ^  Die 
Genesnng,*  (the  Convalescenoe,)  another  poena  by  the  same  audior, 
be  destroyed  altogether,  because  the  subject  of  all  die  pompous  verses 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  this — '*  If  I  had  not  become  con- 
valescent, I  should  have  died,  and  not  composed  my  Mesdas !" 
'  Ugolino,'  a  tragedy,  by  Gertenberg,  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  his  mind,  as  well  as  *  The  Gotz  de  Berlichiogen/  by  Goethe,  and 
the  works  of  Leasing  and  Leisewitz.  He  also  took  peculiar  delight 
in  the  Messias  of  Klopstock,  and  in  reading  the  scriptures,  which 
induced  him  to  write  an  epic  poem,  called  *  Moses.'   ^ 

His  taste  for  the  drama  now  displayed  itself,  and  about  1776 
he  wrote  a  tragedy,  called  '  Der  Student  von  Nassau,*  (the  Stu- 
dent of  Nassau,)  of  which  the  self-destruction  of  a  young  man  of  that 
place  furnished  him  with  the  subject.  Soon  after  Ibllowed  '  Cosihus 
de  Medicis,'  a  tragedy  very  similar  to  the  Julius  de  Tarento,  by 
Leisewits.  Some  parts  of  these  pieoes,  both  of  which  were  burnt  by 
our  poet,  are  scattered  throughout  *  The  Robbers,*  ,(die  R'aiiber), 
which  be  finished  in  1781.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a. 
short  drama,  called  '  Jahrmarkt,'  which  was  represented  at  Lad- 
wigsborg,  on  the  birth-day  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  in  which 
were  several  traits  of  his  geniuf .  At  this  period  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  oi  Shaispeare,  which,  however,  did  not 
please  him  much. 

In  1775  several  lyric  poems  from  his  pea  appeared  in  the  Schwa- 
bisches  Magazine,  (Suabian  Journal) ;  these  were  not  particularly 
devffl',  but  stiH  they  enabled  the  editor  to  prophesy  to  Schiller  os 
magna  sonatnrinm.  At  last,  after  having  studied  Ferguson,  Plu- 
tarch, Garre,  and  Herder,  he  dedicated  himself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  as  a  n^eans  of  subsistence.  After  this,  in  1778, 
be  wrote  a  work  iu  Latin,  called .' Philosophia  .Physic^ogise,*  and 
in  1780,  in  German,  a  work  on  the  connexion  of  the  animal  with 
the  spiritual  natore  of  man,  entitled  '  Uber  dex  2kisammeBhang  der 
thierscheiEAtur  des  Mewschen  mit  seiner  geisdgen.'  In  the  last  he 
quoted,  m  order  to  prove  a  pyschological  remark,  a  part  of  <  Tlie 
Kobbers,'  which  he  stated  to  be  a  tramlation  of  an  EnG^lish  tragedy. 
He  became,  after  this,  physician  of  the  regiment  Ange,  and  was  a 
bold  though  not  successful  practitioner. 

At  this  time,  about  1780-81,  he  finished  'The  Robbers/  and 
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puUi^etf  it  ftt  hk  own  Expense,  since  he  cottld  not  fiad  a  khokmHet 
to  nndertftke  i\.  This  work  made*  him  knewn  to  the  Ba^on  «1#  Dai^* 
herg,  amd  introduced  him  to  the  theatm  of  Mankeiqs,  of  which  the 
Baron  was  the  director;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  kispieoe 
performed  twice  at  that  place.  He  then  took  €0-<f|r^at  an  ittterest  in 
the  theatre,  and  particularly  in  the  acting  of  Ifland^  that  he  denied 
to  become  a  comedian ;  but  B6il  prevented  him,  and  said  with  pn^b*-^ 
tic  truth,  *'  Not  as  the  acter,  but  as  a  composer  of  comedies,  will  70a 
be  the  glory  of  the  German  theatre  !*'  Already  had  he,  at  the  school 
at  Ludwigsburg,  periformed  the  part  of  Clavigo  with  4^reat  cfedit,  i» 
Goethe^s  tragedy  ef  that  name.  His  play  (The  Robbeni)  was  re- 
ceire'd  with*  much  eclat  throughout  Germany,  but  it  compelled  hinv 
to  fly  irom  Btutgard,  as  diere  was  a  passage  in  tiie  pie^  'whiofa 
oflfended  the  Grisons ;  for  at  their  request,  and  perhaps  offended  at 
the  nature  of  the  play,  the  Duke  prohibited  him  from  ^evsr  writinf 
anjTthing^  but  on  medical  subjects,  and  comfBanded  that  rwheacrer 
he  wished  to  publish  any  piece  he  was  ^rst  to  show  it  to  him. 

Schiller,  who  had  by  this  time  composed  his  piece  called  *  D^ 
Kindesmerdemin,'  (the  Murderess  of  her  Chikl,)  irritated  at  swii^ui 
act  of  oppression,  fled  in  the  month  of  October  1782,  into  Frai»soaia^ 
Here  he  lived  sog^e  time  at  Oggerheim^  under  the  naine  o£  S^uiMdtf 
but  afterwards  resided  in  the  beautiful  country  ^>  Mtaingeni  at 
Bauerbach,  in  the  family  of  Mad.  de  WoUsogen^  with  wlMfse  sone  he 
had  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  when  at  •Stutgard.  In  -thitf 
repose  he  wrote  his  '  Fieseov  Love  and  Cabal,'  (Liebe  and  Cabele>) 
and  conceived  the  first  idea  of  his  Den  Carlo^.         .    .    ,  * 

In  1783  he  went,  under  the  pataronage  of  Dalberry,  as  peet  ta  the 
theatre  at  Manbeim.  He  discharged. the  duties  of  this  situation  with 
considerable  seal,  for  he  regarded  the  theatre  ats  «  moral  institution^ 
and.  even  wrote  two  treatises  to  prove  its  mo^al  tendency.  He  also 
occupied  himself  witlv  translating  intx)  German-  the  Macbeth  and 
Timon  of  Shakspeare,  but  he  soon* relinquished  these  for  his  Don  Car^^ 
los,  part  of  which  he  had  now  composed.  Someeeenes  of  this  pieces 
were,  recited  at  .the  Court  of  Darmstadt,  which  made  Schiller  knewii 
to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  who  eonfeft^d  on  him-  the  title  of  c^n-  . 
scillcr. 

In  1 794  he  undertook  the  management  of  a  peiiodicid  journal^ 
(Rheinlsphe  Thaiia,)  tlie  first  appearance  of  which  was  highly  credit*  . 
able  \o  bis  talents.  At  the  same  time  he  studied  with  zeal  the  best 
tragic  amhore  of  France,  many  of  which  he  wished  to  translate  \tA0 
German.  In  1785  he  went -to  Leipftio,  and  passed  hi^days  hap^ 
ptly  in  the  country  at  Gohl^  with  Goeschen,  LoUikofer^  Weise, 
Yunger,  and  Morits,  during  which  period  he*  wrote  his  beattiful 
Song  addressed  to  Joy.  From  Leipsic  he  made  an  offep  to  Laorav 
the  daughter  of  the  librarian  and  '  consciller  de  chambre  *  at  the  court 
of  Ludwigsburg,  called  Schwar,  eelebrated  by  him  in  ona  of  his 
poems;  but  the  engagement -was  afterwards  decKned^  as  Schiller « 
mind  appears  to  have  altered  on  that  subject. 

From  the  end  ef  1785  to  )ulj  1787,.  he  K:fied.at  Dresden,  er^  in 
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in  Vka«4r,1b  tW  imiM'  ef  ^tbe  fatker  df  Korfier,  a  yoiin|^  tK>%t;  wllp^ 
dMii^^vttbed  UmAelf  m  18^3 19  the  w«r  With  France.  Ueie  Schiller : 
fiimbed  his  Don  Cajrloe,  and  wr6te  abo  a  ^hktory  of  tbe  Revolu^t 
tioil  e#  the'  Netheriadd^f  aod  his  still  unfiiiithed  piece  **  The 
Gaiiteneherf  he  ttadied  chiefly  diviiig  the  night ;  w«t  foiid  of. 
sehtade,  and  ofteii  cvdesed  the  Elhe  alooe  in  rough  ajid  tempeetuoua. 
weatuttT* 

In  the  svoiiher  of  1787  be  went  ta  Welipar,  where  he  waa  taken » 
Dodce  of  by  the  court,  and  became  acquainted  with  Herdi^r  and 
Witland^  the  latter  ^of  wiiom  had  criti<used  his  writings  ieverelj.^ 
He  wrote  at  this  time  for  the  '*  Mercury/  a  journal  then  in  hi^  • 
repute ;  and  atto  composed  ^e  '  Gotter-Qruchentands*  (the  Gods  of.' 
Greece),  and  the  'Kiinstler'  (Artisansr^  ^^0  poems  much  esteemed  in . 
Gennaoy.  At  Weimar  he  visited  little,  did  not  study  by  night,  ^ndi 
generally  Weht  tabed  at  ten  *o'<5k>6k.  Once  a  month  he  had  Htile- 
Itnd j  and  flofoe  other  friends,  at  his  bouse,  to  pirtake  of  a  sioipttf  re-r 
post  On  a  ridt  to  Rudolstadt,  he  saw,  for.  t^  first  time,  his, 
(otuTe  wife,  a  young  lady  of  the  family  of  De  Long^feld*  and^ 
Goedie,  who  was  r^urning  from'^Italy  With  tbc)  Dudita  AmeHa  of 
Weimar.  8chtUer  was  not  then  quite  satined  with  Goethe ;  but  at 
a  Inter  peridd^i^hefl his  opinions  had  changed,  he  wrote  to  a  £riend/ 
saying :  ^  Go^e,  Indeed,  is  a  good  man ;  and  although  there  are: 
BDoie-tliingB  a^painit  him,  he  was  not  the  cauae  of  them/*  H^  was. 
indebted,  a  short  time  after  this,  to  Goethe  for  the  prefessomhtp  of. 
hiAory  lit  thb  University  of  Yeha,  the  dnticfs  of  which  he  discharged 
with  credit,  at  of  every  thing  else  which  he  undertook* 

At  4his  time  ifi'ere  written  his  '^  Hi^orical  Memoirs,'  and  thc' 
'  Thirty  Yetfre*  War/  Next  to  history,  he  occupied  himself/  at  diei 
perseasioa  of-Reihuhoid^  With  th^  philosqihy  of  Kant,  at  Which,  titne/ 
also  he  wrote  a  few  philosophical  pieces;  but  shortly  after,  at  the, 
rfequm  of  Wieland;  he  read  th^  Greek  tl^edies,  add  translate 
iom^rof  them.  At  the  same  period,  he  studied  with  ddight  tire, 
poetry  of  Aribiocle  ;  and  conceited  the  desigtt  of  writing  a  poem  on 
theotogical  topics,  and  an  epic  poem,  <^  whidi  be  wished  to  make  r 
Frederick  the  Orent  and  Gustavun  Adolphtis  the  sulject.  , 

in  1790  he  married;  and  when  in  the  midst  of  happiness, > 
loaded  with  honours,  and  named  a  citi2en  of  the  French  republic, : 
be  was  afttacked  with  a -violent  disease.  This  was  produced  by^ 
noctnmal  study  and  vieieat  excitements,  to  whicji  he  had  recourse' 
in  order  to  keep  himself*  awake.  '  Some  of  his  friendv  i^sed  <^^  to/ 
f<ee  him,  from  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yena,  where 
bft  passed  the  summer,  walking  up  and  down  his  garden,  reciting  • 
sonethin^^oud  ;  after  which  he  would  go  to  his  chamber,  suddenly 
throw  himself  in  his  chak,  write,  and  then  return  to  the  gafden. . 
I)uring  hb  iUness,  the  Duke  of  Holstein  settled  on  him»  with  geeat 
delicacy;  a  pension  of  1000  reich*  thtderft'(1^0/.)  per  a^um^ — a* 
8ettiGe:hno>  which  several  -eminent  German  writ«re,  as  Klopstock,  and 
othen,  have  received  similar  marks  of  kindness.      .    . 

In  1789,  lie^iBt  eoniteired  the  ide^-of  '  Widlestftin/  wh^,  how- 
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ever,  he  did  not  complete  till  seven  years  afterwards.  He  now  also 
becaoneless  sentimental ;  his  enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  feeling  being 
succeeded  by  a  coldness  foreign  to  all  his  former  habits. 

In  the  result  of  the  French  Revolution,  Schiller  took  a  peculiar 
interest;  and  he  had  of^en  expressed  a  great  desire  to  find  some 
one  who  would  translate  for  him  into  French  an  Oration,  which 
he  desired  to  address  to  the  people  of  that  nation.  Had  he  exe^ 
cuted  this  design,  it  would  not  have  been  without  its  effect.  In 
1793,  he  revised  all  his  works,  when  his  change  of  sentiment  in- 
duced him  to  make  many  erasures;  but  it  was  apparent,  from  his 
private  letters,  that  he  was  not  at  this  time  firee  from  hypochondria- 
cal attacks.  At  this  period,  the  birth  of  a  son  gave  him  great  de- 
light ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  have  educated  him  according  to 
the  institutions  of  Quinctilian. 

Shortly  after  this  he  commenced  the  *  Horse,'  a  periodical  journal, 
to  which  the  most  eminent  writers  of  Germany  contributed.  On  hie 
return  to  Weimar,  he  associated  principally  with  Humboldt  and 
Goethe.  Goethe  composed  several  of  his  Ballets  at  Schiller's,  who 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  them  :  thus  they  sought  subjects  in  com- 
mon widi  each  other,  which  they  afterwards  divided.  Soon  after, 
Wallestein  was  represented  at  the  theatre  of  Weimar,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Goethe  and  Schiller ;  and  such  was  the  joy  of  thib'  p8et, 
that  he  himself  gave  the  actors  some  bottles  of  champagne  for*the 
repast  in  the  second  act. 

In  1799  he  quitted  Yena  altogether,  (for  up  to  this  time -he 
had  generally  passed  his  summers  there,)  and  returned  to  Weimar. 
Ofken  was  he  observed  rambling  alone  in  the  park  and  most  retired 
spots.  His  favourite  walk  was  one  with  rocks  on  each  side,  overhung^ 
with  03rpresses  and  beech«trees,  and  not  hs  from  the  geode  murmur 
of  a  fountain. 

-  The  next  piece  after  '  Wallestein,'  was  '  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,*  and 
of  all  his  best  performances,  this  was  the  one  most  rapidly  finished.^  In 
1601  appeared  the  *  Maid  of  Orieans,'  (Yungfhui  Von  Orieans,)  with 
the  subject  of  which  he  was  furnished  from  a  work  entitied,  ^  Notices 
et  Extraits  des  Manuscripts  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  Paris,  1790.' 
On  the  first  performance  of  this  {Hece~  at  Leipsic,  cries  of  '<  Longlive 
Schiller ! "  resounded  in  every  direction.  At  the  end  of  the  play, 
every  body  hastened  out  of  the  theatre,  anxious  to  see  him ;  and 
when  he  appeared,  the,.people  formed  into  a  Hne,  and  stood  unco- 
vered, crying,   *'  Long  live  SchiUer !  '*  whilst  he  passed  1^. 

In  1802,  he  received  a  title  of  nobility  from  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  who  continued  to  be- 
stow on  him  various  marks  of  favour.  In  1804  appeared  his  piece 
called  *  William  Tell,'  which  he  saw,  in  the  same  year,  represent- 
ed at  Beriin.  Shortly  after  this  he  laboured  at  <  Macbeth,*  also  at 
*  Tarandot,'  by  Gozzi,  which  he  imitated,  and  other  translations. 

On  his  return  from  Berlin,  he  felt  himself  unwell,  and  in  the 
month  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  he  became  worse,  and  took  tJie 
waters  of  Sellers  to  invigorate  him ;   but  an  attack  of  fever  soon 
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sopenreiied,  which  proved  fatal.  The  grief  which  his  death  occa- 
sioned cannot  be  well  described,  not  only  among  his  family,  and 
those  personally  acqnamted  with  him,  but  among  the  still  larger 
nnmb^  of  persons  whose  esteem  and  adminltion  his  writings  had 
procured  him.  The  theatre  at  Weimar  was  closed  during  several 
days ;  and  in  different  parts  of  Germany  marks  of  honour  were 
paid  to  his  memory.  As  the  body  som  began  to  change,  his  inter- 
ment took  place  ^q[tly  after  his  death,  at  midnight,  between  the  1 1th 
and  12th  of  May. 

Schiller,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  forty-five  years  of  age.  He 
left  a  widow,  with  two  boys  and  two  giris.  The  most  accurate  like- 
ness of  Schiller  has  been  given  by  Danecker  in  a  bust;  foil  the  wife 
is  reported  one  day,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  artist,  to  have  said : 
**  My  children,  kiss  the  hand  of  the  artist  who  has  made  your  father 
live  again.*'  Amoqg  the  numerous  portraits  which  we  have  of  Schiller, 
those  of  Doria,  Stock,  and  Kiigelchen,  are  fac-similes;  and  prefixed 
to  the  Life  of  Schiller,  lately  written  by  Doring,'  is  a  very  good  en- 
graving of  this  illustrious  poet.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  but  wdl 
formed ;  his  countenance  paile  and  pensive ;  eyes  lively  and  anima- 
ted ;  forehead  high  and  expanded.  His  temples  were  hollow,  lips 
a  ISMe  protruding,  and  the  chin  slightly  projected  ;  his  hair  was  in- 
cliaed  to  a  red  colour.  His  gait  was  not  good;  and  he  was  fte- 
quently  in  the  habit  of  drawing  up  the  shoulders, — a  trick  which  he 
acquired  at  the  Karl's  Schule,  where  the  military  drilling  was  not  of 
the  best  kind.  On  examining  the  body  after  death,  the  lungs  were 
found  neariy  all  destroyed^,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  considerably 
contracted,  and  the  liver  indurated ;  in  fact,  the  disease  was  so  ex^ 
tensive,  that  it  is  surprising  he  survived  so  long. 

Schiller  generally  went  along  the  street  in  a  pensive  mood,  and 
thns  frequently  was  not  conscious  of  what  was  passing  when  his 
friends  met  and  saluted  him.  In  his  dress  he  was  rather  slovenly ; 
in  his  Uving,  temperate.  At  court,  and  in  large  companies,  he 
was  reserved ;  with  lus  friends,  and  in  select  societies,  extremely 
aflable.  He  was  benevolent  to  the  extreme,  which  might  be  proved 
by  several  anecdotes  of  his  Hfe ;  and  they  may  account  for  hie 
not  being  wealthy  when  he  died.  At  Weimar,  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  is  celebrated  by  the  representation  of  *  Wallestein ;'  but  no 
monument  has,  a^  yet,  been  erected  to  his  memory.       ' 


Frederick's  Vou  Schiller,  Leben,  vou  D.  H,  Dorin|r.    Weimar,  1824. 


Oriental  Herald,  FoU9.  E 
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THE   VISION  OP  FANCY. 

Dull  Midnight  now  het  €4>on  ynn^ 
Had  spread  tipon  the  drowsy  fle>fpen, 
The  wandering  peffiines  of  the  spring 
Reposed  within  their  dewy  bowers. 
In  cowslip  cups,  and  gnow-drop^  white. 
And  primroses,  and  yioleU  meek, 
Whicu  Dawn's  young  i^oddess  -wont  deFigbt 
To  strew  o*er  cradled  Memnon's  cheek. 

The  swe^  but -wearing  toil  of  mind 
Through  many  unnot^  houra  I  'd  plied, 
And  now  I  long^  to  breast  the  wind 
Cool-bfeaOiing  on  the  green  hilFs  side ; 
Cold  Dianas  hovns  beneath  the  sea 
Had  dipp'd,  and  left  the  stars  above,' 
With  goldeh  frontlets  gloriously 
Along  heaven's  cloud-paved  floor  to  move. 

Time,  spell-bound  in  the  village  faae, 
Clank'd  on  his  dtoAm  the  hour  of  one. 
As  up  th6  waodbinc-sceot^  lane 
J  pasa'd  In  muaing  tQOod>  alonfe. 
A  hallow'd  wood  waved  dark  above, 
And  there,  as  every  hind  caH  tell,; 
The  little  dream-wirtg*d  people  love 
To  foot  it  by  the  haunted  well. 

And  there  I  sat  me  careless  down, 
Pondering  what  learned  clerks  have  said. 
That  f^ncy  from  ojir  world  has  dawa 
And  left  grave  ^ienco  ip  her  ste%d. 
I  thought  of  what  her  wizard  hand 
In  Memory's  coffers  huge  had  piHrd, 
I  thought  of  all  (he  glorious  band 
On  whom  her  nectar'd  lips  had  smiled. 

I  thought  how,  onc«)  a  h«pe  had  sprui^, 
Too  daring !  that  to  me  'twas  given 
To  touch  uie  harp  by  Shakspeare  strung,     . 
And  mount  in  JVfUlMfr's.  track  to-heaven  1 
For  still,  methought,  on  Nature's  lap. 
Hie  manpa  that  their  souls  sustained 
Fell  in  the  waste,  for  him  whose  hap 
Was  to  be  journeying  whilst  it  rain'd.     ' 

But  now  despair  with  flagging  wing 
Pass'd  o'er  my  opening  hopes  with  blight. 
And  damp'd,  alas  !  the  lyre's  sweet  string 
Quivering  erewhile  with  deep  delight. 
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Wild  musings  caksMi  woeom  my  bmm^ 
Swill  as  (he  wi|id-driven  lack  tMougb  hearen, 
And  bngh(-^iig*d  thoogfals,  long  mused  in  T&in  ! 
Unhoused,  likejdamfiless.bupds,  were  drilreo. 

I  envied  those  whose  peaodbl  bones 
Lay  coffined  in  the  -wotmy  earth. 
Cold  as  the  fray  moss-fretted  stones 
Thai  toia,;iboTe  their  end  ^uod  birth ; 
And  more  had  grieved,  but  at  my  side 
A  female  wight,  nor  sad  nor  mecrr, 
Stood  doubtful  or  to  smile  or  chide, 
Widi  laurel  ciown'dy  and.ivy  berry: 

Her  eves  were  bright  with  snnmier  fire, 
Her  cheeks  slight  bhisliing'  like  the  east 
When  Dawn  nirst  dons  her  cloudy  'tire. 
And  steals  from,  dd  Tithonus'  breast ; 
Her  long  locks  of  intovted  giekl 
Fell  cljLiiitenhg  o*er  her  shoulders  fair, 
Or  wantoned  with  the  breezes  c^d 
That  wont  to, blow  so  lonely-lhere. 

Her  mantle,  green  lik6  Nature^  ^l 
In  many.'a  wkrlbg  fold  around. 
And  light,,  by  some  rajFSterious  ^U, 
Like  fUlet  brpad  her  4emplfis  Ixmnd ; 
And  show'd  the  little  flowerets  pile, 
Starring  the  sward  and  breathilig  swoet. 
Scenting^  unthaiik'd,  the  sullen  gale, 
Or  bent  by  unseen  fairies'  feet« 

Seeing  me  awed,  be  sure,  ^e  tnaid  - 

'Gan  smile  at  )ength*-<<  Ill-boding  .wight  I  " 

In  light  satiric  mood  she  said-^ 

"  Am; I  then  mortal  1    Caa  the  night. 

The  grav^  j#oid#  thy  weaHed  mce, 

0*er-spent  with  toil,,tbeijr  cares  to  steep, 

Can,  can-it  euirtKip  round  this  fierce  1 

Or  chann  th^80  p^ot^ess  eyes,  to  i^eep  ? 

"  That  thou  dost  mcfum  o'er  liiy  decay, 
As  I  were  some.old  pictdrtd  thing 
Painted  }^  hands  long  passed  away 
In  towers  time-9truck  and  mouldering? 
Witless  !  yod  twiikltag.tapets  bright 
That  burn  in  ^if^t's  old  duskv  hiil» 
Shall  sooner  quench  ^eir  golden  Ught 
Than  bald  Tioae  bend  o'er  Fancy's  palL 

"  Wouldst  thou  my  empire  paint  ?  be  bold, 
Dip  deep  in  Nature's  juice  thy  pen, 
Or  journeying  sumpoer-cloud,  unroW'd 
In  heaven  to  charm  the  poet's  ken ; 

E2 
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Or  in  the  tossing  wares  of  life, 
When  passion's  storms  are  loud  and  high. 
And  Wisdom,  shipwrecked  in  the  strife, 
Lies  stranded  on  some  shore  to  die ! 

^'  Follow  the  dark-maned  steeds  of  war 
Through  all  their  thunder-scathed  track. 
Whirling  the  proud  victorious  car 
In  charge ;  or  gash'd,  gore-dripmng,  hack 
Bearing  the  stricken,  helmed  chief, 
To  meet  his  coAn'd  peace,  or  feel 
On  idle  bed  no  sweet  relief 
Close  up  the  path  of  hostile  steel. 

"  Or  get  thee  on  the  dancing  waves 
That  roll  against  the  rising  sun, 
Or  da^  among  the  coral  caves 
Along  the  shores  of  alZeilun ; 
Or  watch  tlie  ices  of  the  pole 
Burst  from  Aeir  moorings  in  the  North, 
And  like  uprooted  kingdoms,  roll 
From  their  .etermd  stations  forth, 

*'  Unhousing  the  Leviathan, 
The  bark  of  seals,  the  midnight  howl 
Of  bears,  and  all  the  countless  clan 
That  in  the  polar  caverns  prowl ; 
Or  roam  in  Syria's  past'ral  vales 
Where  tented  Arabs  wander  wide, 
Or  where  the  ostrich  spreads  her  sails 
On  old  Euphrates'  desert  side. 

**  Where'er  thy  foot  may  move,  I  am, — 
In  town,  in  camp,  in  ruin  gray. 
Where  crescent  or  where  oriflamme 
The  young  heart  leads  in  honour's  way ; 
And  I  can  lisp  the  uncouth  tongue 
Of  African  and  Caribbee, 
As  well  as  his  sweet  strain  who  sung 
Young  Juliet  and  the  sisters  three. 

"  Then,  strike  the  riierry  harp  again  ! 
My  soul  shall  bum  in  every  note ; 
While  Ceres  gilds  the  autumn  plain. 
Or  bafks  on  hoary  Ocean  float. 
Or  cowslips  on  the  brow  of  Spring 
Droop  dewy,  shall  m^  power  be  known  ; 
And  who  my  prompting  words  shall  sing 
May  reckon  endless  fame  his  own." 


BroK. 
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ON  THB  PR£TBNI>BI>  AKTiaUITY  OF  THB  HINDOO  SYSTEM 
OF  ASTBONOMY. 

Ik  the  anxiety  of  the  Hindooi  to  affix  to  their  nation. the  charac- 
ter  of  high  antiquity,  and  their  propensity  to  regard  sciences  and  arts 
as  scarcely  to  be  rained,  except  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of 
their  origin  from  the  present  times,  their  favourite  science  of  astro* 
nomy  ooukl  not  lail  to  be  invested  with  a  full  share  of  this  inestima- 
ble advantage.  Of  the  books  which  are  devoted  to  it,  several  are 
accordingly  referred  to  an  almost  ^inuaeasurabiy  early  period,  and 
one  of  them,  the  ^  Surya  Siddhanta,'  claims  an  antiquity  ot  upwajwls  of 
three  mDlions  of  years,  being  in  fact  a  production  only  less  modern 
than  the  *  Institutes  of  Menu*  by  about  eight  hundred  thousand  years. 
To  enter  into  an  exposition  of  the  absurdity  of  this  preposterous  antiquity 
would  be  ridiculous.  The  mere  fact  that  th^e  exists  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Old  Continent  no  work  to  which  can  be  assigned  the  age  of  even 
fonr  thousand  years,  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  fallacy ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  art  of  writing  should  have  been  con- 
fined, even  during  a  few  centuries,  and  much  less,  therefore,  through-. 
out  several' millions  of  years,  to  a  sin$^e  province.  Even  in  the  fa- 
voured soil  of  Hindostan,  moreover,. we  should  be  compelled,  on  this 
supposition j  to  admit  that  the  art  of  imparting  ideas  by  written  signs 
was  limited  to  a  solitary  individual,  for  ages  upon  ages  were  allowed 
to  roll  away  before  a  literary  successor  appeared  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  Menu.  During  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  he  remained  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  immense  field  of  au- 
thorship; and  it  was  perliaps  fortunate  that  he  should  so  remain,  since, 
had  the  pens  of  the  East  vied  in  fecundity  with  the  proHfic  powers 
of  those  of  the  West,  long  ere  this  time  .the  Peninsula  of  India  must 
have  formed,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  a  single  vast  library, 
stored  with  the  riches  of  an  antiquity  almost  beyond  calculation,  and 
utterly  past  comprehension. 

But  while  it  is  evident,  even  on  the  most  cursory  glance,  that  the 
periods  assigned  to  these  works  must  be  grossly  exaggerated,  it  is  still 
desirable  to  attempt  the  ascertaining  of  the  real  epochs  of  their  com- 
position. To  effect  this,  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  collateral  testimony, 
of  which  there  either  exists  none,  or  such  only  as  is  equally  open  to 
suspicion  with  the  works  themselves,  whose  ages  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
termine. If  we  would  rely  on  internal  evidence,  we  are  there  also  at 
iiuilt ;  for  in  our  complete  ignorance  of  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
entertained  even  a  few  thousand  years  since,  no  twO  persons  could 
periiaps  be  brought  to  agree  on  any  one  point  as  conclusive  on  the 
subject.  Such,  at  least,  would  be  the  case  with  respect  to  a  work  on 
politics  or  legislation  like  the  *  Institutes  of  Menu,'  and  the  detennina- 
tion  of  its  date  must  consequently  be  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible, 
task.  But  a  system  of  astronomy  is  differently  circumstanced.  It 
bears  within  itself  certain  evidences,  from  a  comparison  of  which  with 
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each  other  may  be  deduced  an  approximation  at  least  to  the  time  at 
^hich  it  was  written.  It  must,  indeed,  be  obvious,  as  was  jusUy  re- 
mairfcfd  by  M r.  Bentlej  in  his.  V  Observations  on  the  Anttquityof  tba 
t^rya  Siddhanta,'  inserted-in  ^he  sixth  voUime  of  the '  Asiatic  Re- 
searches,' ''  that  every  astnmomer,  let  the  principle  of  his  system  be 
what' it  wiH, 'Whether  teal  or  artificial,  must  ebdeavo«if  ta  give  the 
true  pQsitioas  ef  the  planets  in  his  own  ttmO)  at  at  least  as  near  as 
he  oan^  or- the  nature  of  his  eystem  will  permit,  otherwise  his  labiHir 
would  be  totally  vseless.  Thereflsre,  ha;ving  the  positions  and  mo- 
tions of  the  slin^  moon,  and  planets,  at  any  phiposed  instant  of  tiose- 
given  by  eemputation  from  any  original  Hindoo  system ;  and  having 
alsot  their  positiona  and  motioas  deduced  from  oorrect  European  tables. 
Ibr  the  Mn^  instant,  we  can^m  thence  determine  the  point  or 
points -of  time  hack,  whra  their  respective  positions  were  pieeiseiy  the 
same  b)r  both.'' 

*'  On-. this  principle,  Mr.  Bentley  proceeded  in  his  iayeitigatsim  oi 
the  antiquity  of  the  *  Surya  Siddbanta/  By  comparing  the  positMw 
and  motions  of  the  planets  laid  down  in  that  work,  with  those  ob- 
tained from-  the  tables  of  De  la  Lande,  he  ascertained  the  real  npock 
of  itS'oeeipesition  to  be  so  recent  as  the  year  1068  of  the  Christian 
era.  As  the  tnean  insult  of  ten  oaleulattona,  this  xan  seareely  be  re- 
garded as  far  distant  from  tho  true  time;  iMMi  it  is  strongly  oonfirmttd 
bytba.  length  of  the  Hindoo  year,  which  is  stated  in.  the  *  Suryn 
SiddhMita'.at.366^  15<>«  ai' 31 "  24"',  a  length  which  it  actually 
j^Qsosflted  4n  the  yenr  1063.  ^ppoited,  moreover,  hj  the  extenuil 
pronfe  derived  from  the  concurrent  ages  of  other  works  cotsposed  by 
the  saiM  authoty  and  by  t>ne  of  his  pupils,  which  veiy  nearly  cor* 
reapoiid  wtth^  that  dednced  £rom  this  :voric  itself,  the  evideoee.  in 
favonr  ti  its  fl^^nraey  beicame  fully  as  complete  as^t^ld  have  been 
expected,  and 'the  date  assigned  hy  Mr.  Bentley  was  in  eonseqnenco 
ve^{  ^sneral^  admitted  as  ooirect. 

In  an  arttde,  howieYer,  which  subsequently  i4)peared  in  the^^  £dia* 
h«i!gh  Review,' some,  doubts  .were  expressed  with  respeet  to  it^  which 
appear  to  have  originated  chiefly  in  the  wiit^'s  fixed  opinion  of  the 
gi4at'  smiquitjF  of  -certain  worksy  which  would  >  b^r  the  date  thus 
msjgrted^  have  become  r^srabie  to* a  very  modern  .period*  The  only 
objeetion  advanced  by  ths  RevieW«v  against  the  accuracy  of  the 
tkoa^  is^derived  from  the  diffiBrenoe  of  aearlj  eight  hundired  years, 
which  is  i^iFen  by  the  twie  txtceaM  ealculaiUQOs;  >i^  henQe,he  oon^ 
Gkides,;eAther  that  the  heavenly  bodies-were  to  inaocnrately  observed 
as  to  £uenish  no  basis  for  oalcnlalicn,.  ar  that  the  ohservations  ware 
*  made  at  a  period  prodigiously  antexiorto  that  assamtd  by  Mr.  S4nt« 
leyu  .  To  ^ese.stnctnres  that  gentleman  relied,  In  the  eighth  volame 
ofrtha  '  Asiatic  Reaeaiohes.'  He  pointed -out,  wliieh  indoed  was 
quite  maeceasary  to  kny  one  at  all  versant  in  the  sulgect,  that  the 
jnost  correct  Ei^ropean- tables  jextant  are  not  so  infallible  as  to  furnish 
all  the  remits  axactly  the  same;  and  that  even  in  the  second  edition 
of '  De  la  Lands  aTaUes,*  one  of  the  data  would  give  the  age  of  it 
as  318  years^  and  another  243  years.    But  would  this,  he  iaquiresi 
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h%  m  sttfiineBt  griuiid  to  mert,  th&t.  ehherthe  faoavenly  bodies  b»d 
been  so  inaceurately  obeenred  by  that  great  astronomer  as  to  fnmisli 
ne  basis fer^alcolatuNi,  or  that  tbeobservatioiM  mre  made  «l  a  jpeiiod 
prodigioasly  anterior  to  De  la  LandeVsecoad  edition  ?  Thera  are  indeed 
DO  astronoaneal  tables  extant  wfaidi  do  not  contain  enoo,  but  these 
enroia  ara  always  less  at  or  near  the  timr  at  widcAi  4he  work  is 
written  than  at  any  distant  period  whatever^  To  ilhistmte,  otk  this 
Iffineipiey  his  Estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  the  '  Svya;  Siddhanta/ 
Mju  Bentley  exhibited  in  a  table  the  errooBs  inihat  werkrwith-re* 
apect  to  the  places  of  the  planets,  &C4,f«r  several  distant  years,  as 
weU  anfeodor  as  «abseqnent  to  the  Christian  era  i^  by  .a  coiaparison  of 
which  with  each' others  it  appeared  that  the  errors  were  least  about 
A.  D.  999,  haviB|p  been  gradually  dimimahing  to  that  iperiod,  and 
iinee^a  increasing  in  a  similar 'pssportioq.  Thos  an  additional 
proof  was  adduced  of  the  justice  of  his  previous  deductions,  which 
tended  matifially  to  cooimn  the  general  impression-. 4>£  their  cor- 


Bat  to  the^cattigation  of  the  censor,  it  is  ^expected  thai  evefy.oiti^ 
'wa  of  thetiipobfic  of  letters  should  how  with  .submission.  To  snuf^ 
vorat  his  S8v«ri^,  or  to  arraign  the  equity  of  his  deeinoas,.  is  tt 
rebel  against  an  authority  which  cannot  be  toucbod.with  impunity. 
Mr,  Beotley  had  thus  sinned,  and  his  ofience  was- to  baTisited  with  con^ 
digs  poaishnient.  The  Reviewer  returned  to  the  «chasge^bttt  with  snore 
apparent  feimesa  than  4m  the  first  occasion.  He  attacked  evaain  iis 
^t .principles  the  method  employed.  Astionoauoal  taUee^  haotn 
8enrea,4ure  liable  to  emcs  of  two  different  kinds:  oae.conoeming  4ie 
radioU  places  at  the  epoch  fcom  which  the  matians.are  comted ;  the 
other  affecting  the  Biean  motions  thcmsebes.  Of  dicae  the  £rst/  stf- 
niaina  fixed,  wMe  the  second  is  Tariable^  ita  effect  increasiaf  peopen- 
tionally'  ta  the  time  elapesd  if,  tlicnfore,  Uiey  an  apposite,  the  one 
IB  excess  and  the  ether  in  defect,  tbt  one  inBceauBg  oontinnally.wiH 
set  length  become  equal  to  the  others  when  dieie  will  o£  coaeequenee 
he  no.  error  at  all ;  after  which  the  earar  will  fallx>a  the  oppesite-side 
asid  will  increase  oontlnnaliy.  Here  the  nuMneat  x^  no  error;  or  shat 
when  the  tables  are  petfoctly  corwct,  is  reridentiy  distant  tfrom  the 
time  of  thmr  eonstructien,  and  may  be  very  long  ekher  before  ^oifter 
diat  period.  ^  .      . 

Planstbieas  this  ehjeetioA  may  appear,  a  Tssy  dight  examiiRutioa 
of  it  wiH  be  suflicient  ta  shear  the.  iaprehabSity  of  the  j>esult  being 
alfected'by'aimh.an  erpor  in  aoy^fi^naateriail  dagrae.  If  ii  were 
attempted  to  detemiiae  the  date  o£  a  work  by  theerroi  in  .the  posiliMi 
aad  mean  motioii  of-  a-siagle  planet,  tl^a  unqoestioiudiiy  a  blander 
ai  the  nature  aiiich  is  here  snsiimed  might  becDttnikted*;  hut>  by 
the  method  pursued'  by  Mr.  Bentley,  it  is  scaapcely  4e:  be.  regarded*  as 
possible.  His  dates  weiw obtained  from  a  saeaA  gifea'  by^the. posi- 
tions of  ten  of  the  planets,  &c.,  in  which  it  "is  rca8onxd)Ietoiintic|pate 
that  the  errors  ou  tnoone  side  must  have  been  nearty  couoterbalanced 
by  those  on  the' other;  and  the  justice  of  4iiis  anticipation  h  farther 
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edta^isbed  by  the  mean  errors,  being  less  neat  the  epoch  thus  deter- 
mined, than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  period. 

That  the  jalladoiis  nature  of  the  objection  must  have  beenobvioiis 
to  all  whose  good  opinion  it. was  of  vaUie  to  cultivate^  may  accoant 
for  no  inundate  re&tation  of  it  having  be^i  deemed  necessary. 
The  reply  was  consequently  deferred  until  it  was  incidentally  intio* 
duced  into  a  very  recent  publication,^  in  which  Mr.  Bentley  has  un- 
dertaken to  furnish  a  general  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole 
of  the  systems  of  Hindoo  astronomy,  as  well  antient  as  modern*.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesiing,  as 
bearing  materially  on  numerous  points  of  chronology  connected  witii 
the  early  history  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  as  determining  the 
real ,  dates  of  various  works.  By  fixing,  moreover,  the .  periods  at 
which  the  lunar  mansions  and  other.  cUvisifHis  of  the  heavens  wer» 
£r8t  formed,  a  maximum  of  antiqui^is  established  beyond,  which  such 
productions  as  contain  references  to  them  cannot  of  oourse  extend. 
The  student  of  Hindoo 'literature  is  thus  furnished  with  such  informa- 
^n,  with  respect  to  many  books  of  pretendedly  remote  ages,  as  could 
only  be  attained  by  a  thorough  investigation,  ioondedon  the  principlea 
of  aistronomy  and  the  mathematics.  This  task,^the  labovur  almost  otf 
a  life,  has  been  spared  to  him  by  the  zealous  and  unwearied  industry 
of  Mr.  Bentley,  who  has  justly  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of 
all  those  for  whom  the  early  political  or  literary  history  of  HiodostaA 
possesses  attractions.  A  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  striking  facts 
which  he  has  elucidated^  will  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
value  of  this  important  contributbn  to  our  Eastern  knowledge. 

Without  a  division  of  the  heavens  of  some  sort,  or  some  fixed  points 
to  which  to  refer,  no  astrmaomical  observations  could  be  recorded  with 
accuracy.  Hence  the  origin  of  astronomy  as  a  science  must,  in.  all 
countries,  be  coeval  with  the  first  attempt  at  such  a  divisioo, 
which  in  India  consisted  of  the  formation  of  the  lunar  mansions.  The 
history  of  this  process,  which  is  given  in  the  language  of  allegoiy,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  Treta  Yuga,  the  daughteis  of 
Daksha  were  bom ;  that  of  these  he  gave  twenty-seven  in  marriage  to 
the  moon ;  and  that  from  four  of  them  proceeded  an  equal  number  of 
children,  each  of  whom  was  respectively  named  after  his  mother,  the 
father  being  on  the  several  occasions  present  at  the  birth.  Beneath 
this  veil  of  mystery  are  shrouded  the  simple  facts  of  the  divisbn  of  the 
heavens  into  twenty-«even  lunar  man«ons,  and  of  the  emersion  in 
four  of  them,  fiom  an  occultation  by  the  moon,  of  four  of  the  pknets 
which  assumed  their  names  from  these  TespecUvely.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance le^ds  at  once  by  cidcnlation  to  the  precise  epoch,  the  yearn 
1424-5  before  the.  Christian  era.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1424  B.  C, 
the.  planet  Mercury,  thence  called  Rohin6>'a,  was  obscored  by  the 
moon  in  the  lu^ar  mansion  Rohini ;  on  the  2dd  of  the  same  month, 

>  A  Historical  View  of  the  Uiiidoo  Astronomy,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
that  Scienre  in  TuUia  to  the  present  time.  By  .)obn  Bentley,  Member  of  the 
Asiatic  Soci«tj',  8vo.  pp.  xl,  and  283.    Plates,  ti. 
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Jnpito*,  thence  oaaied  Punr^halgunibhayhy  waastmiUu'ly  obflcuredin 
ParvaphalguDl ;  on  the  19Ui  of  August,  an  occultatioo  oi  Mara, 
Ashad^hibhaTa^  took  place  in  Asbad'ha ;  and  on  the  19th  of  August, 
in  the  feUowing  year,  Venus,  Maghabfau,  was  similarly  located  in 
Magha.  At  no  time,  either  before  or  since  the  above  3'earB,  hag  a 
siisilar  succeesion  of  occultations  taken  place  in  the  same  situations : 
the  date  assigned  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  obtained  by  com- 
pudog  tiie  precession  of  the  equinoxes :  falling,  moreover,  within  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Ttdk  Yuga,  the  period  aifixed  by  the  poetic  bis^ 
tory.  80  striking  a  concurrence  of  fa6ts  must  be  admitted  as  deci- 
sive evidence  of  the  extreme  point  of  antiquity  to  which  the  Hindoo 
astronomy  can  be  referred. 

At  a  krter  period  the  months  were  formed.  They  are  fabled  ta 
have  sprung  from  the  same  union  of  the  twenty*  seven  dauglitcrs  of 
Daksha  with  the  Moon,  £rom  which  proceeded  the  four  planets  above 
noticed.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  nami^x>f  the  progeny 
were -derived  from  those  of  the  mothers.  To  explain  the  time  at 
which  this  occurred,  ^at  year  must  be  selected  in  which  the  Moon 
became  full  in  succession  in  each  of  the  lunar  mansions,  from  which 
the  months  were  named.  Commencing  with  th^  winter  solstice  in 
the  year  1181  B.C.,  at  which  time  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  in 
coiyunction, .  the  first  full  Moon  occurred  in  the  htnar  asterism 
Mi^a,  and  hence  the  month  was  termed  Magha ;  the  second 
took  place  in  Uttara  Phalgunl,  and  the  second  month  was  there- 
fore termU  Pb&lguna,  and  so  on  throughout  the  year.  This  con- 
currence of  the  months  with  the  mansions  respectively  can  only  be 
refsfrred  to  the  above  period,  which  is  consequently  the  maximum  of 
the  antiquity  of  every  work  in  which  the  names  of  the  Hindoo  months 
are  mendoned.  Other  observations,  which  were  made  at  the  same  time 
on  two  of  the  planets.  Mercury  and  Jupiter,  give  additional  certainty 
to  the  determination  of  the  epoch,  which  is  stated  with  great  appear- 
ance of  probability  to  have  been  that  of  Parasurama. 

The  epoch  of  Rama,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  Hindostan,  is  determined  from  three  different  occurrences— 
his  birth,  his  manhood,  and  the  war  between  the  gods  and  the  giants 
which  then  took  place.  At  his  birth,  we  are  informed  by  the  lUuna- 
yanaof  Valmika,  (the  composition  of  which  is  incidentally  fixed  at 
A.  D.  295,)  that  five  of  the  planets  were  in  their  houses  of  exakation. 
This  location  occurred,  according  to  Mr.  Bentley,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  in  the  year  961  B.  C,  two  of  them  only  being  advanced  a  few 
degrees  beyond  the  limits.  We  observe,  however,  that  the  Moon  is 
stated  to  be  exitlted  in  Cancer,  instead  of  in  Taurus,  which  is  errone- 
ous, the  former  being  merely  her  house  and  not  her  exaltation.  At 
the  period  whem  Rkma  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  and  his  fa- 
ther, Dasaratha,  wished  to  share  the  government  with  him,  an  eclipse 
of  th^  Sun  took  place  at  the  ascending  node  of  the  Moon,  at  or  near 
the  beginning  of  Cancer,  the  planets  being  then~ crowded  together. 
Such  was  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  2d  of  July  in  the 
year  940  B,  C.,  R^ma  being  then  twenty-one  years  old.    The;  date 
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of  ^  warWw^en'tbe  godi  and  thiB  gianto  4t  also  determined  hf 
sMans  of  an  eolipse,  the  goddess  Sri^  or  Lakshmi,  beidg  at  the  sanse 
titue  hoTD  from  the  sea,  a^  Che  planet  Saturn  from  the  shadevr  of  the 
e»rth>  The  ecUpse  refenred  to  ocscarred  on  ^Thuviday;  OcUAiter  26th, 
kk  the  year  945  B.  C.  On  that  day  of  the  week,  tbenoe  called .Laksh* 
ailwiT)  the  f^oddets  Lakslnni  was  bom  aecording  to  the  Hindoo  bbj^ 
thology  $  and  Saturn  was  at  the-sametime  placed  in  the  Innar  astariuB 
Rohini)  which  is  also  stated*  to  imre  been  his  bir^plaoe.  To  fanre 
noticed  these,  the  chief  points  by  which  Mr.  ]Bentley  has  been  «iabled 
to  fix  the  epoch  of  R&ma,  will  be  saifiotent,  without  foUowing  hha 
into  the  very  able  «viei^  which  be  gives  of  nomeroua  circametances 
connected  with  that  most  extraordinary  fiction,  the  war -between  the 
gods  and  the  gianb,  as  detirered  in  tl^e  ^  Mahabharatta/  acdtcaos- 
kited  by  Mr.  Wilkins ;  and  of.  tlte  commencement  of  which,  the 
^  Churtftin^  of  the  Ocean/  a  very  spirited  poetieal  version,  may  be 
seen  in  oar  Sixth  Voinme,  p.  2.52.  Neither  is  it  necessary  Co  do  more 
than  to  advert  to  his  explanation  of  the  secaondy  or  Western  war,  asde* 
scribed'  by  Hesiodv  which  seems  to  have  occurred  about  200  years 
after  that  of  the  East  These  points,  though  exceedingly  ioterestiiig, 
as  fNtning  the  basis  of  the  mythology  b(^h  of  India  and  Greece,  are 
Ibreiga  to  om*  present  purpose,  and  must  thereCbre  be  passed  by  to 
arrive  at  the  age  of  Yudhist'hira;. 

'  Oofftemporary  with  Tudhist'hira,  to  whom  is  assigned  by  modem 
astironoraers  the  remote  antiquity  oif  2448,  or  .even  3100  years  before 
the  Chrisdan  era,  were  the  astroaomem  Parasara  and  GsJgvu  I'ba' 
date  of  the^  former  is  asoertained  by  his  statement,  that  "  the  stfta 
Agastya,  (Canopoa,)  rises  heliacally  when  the  Sun  entets  the  lunar 
aetertsm  Uasta,  4md  disappears  or  sets  heliacally  when  the  Sun  is  in 
Rohin!.''  Sapposiag  tfa»  observation  to  have  been  made  at  Haflliaa«« 
para,  the  then  seat  of  govenment^  which  -is  situafted'  a  £sw  milM  to 
the  soathffard  of  Delhi,  ft  would  fix  the  time  at  which  Parasara 
flourished  to  the  year  ^575  B.  G.  That  of  Garga  is  determined  to 
h^te  been  ^8  6.  C,  by  the  positions  of  the  planets  for  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year^  given  by  him  in  his^  Sanhita.'  A  new^wtotis 
thus  obtsiined,'  on  vMx^  reiiadoe  may  be^daced  in  the  oonslnietion  of 
chronological  table&i     • 

It  was  notuntU  considerably  after  tins  period*  that  those  divisions 
'«€  time  were  irst  introdooed  into  the  chronology  of  the'  Hindoos,  tlie 
perversitnit  of  *  which  has  led  to  euch  grossly  exaggerated  efioehs,  afi 
are  eakulated  to  cenfase  and  peq^x  every  attempt  at  anravenins 
the  intricacy  of  the  early  history.  It  appears  that  about  the  year 
204  B«  C,  certain  divinons  6f  time  were  invented  for  chroaelogtcaJ 
purposes,  fbanded  ott  the  x^onjunctions  of  Jupiter  with  the  Sun,  and 
thence  called  Yugas;  the  commencement  of  each  being  determined 
by  the  month  and  the  Moon's  age  at  the  time  of  such  conjuactiofu 
.  These  Ysgas,  or  ages,  were  four  in  number,  and  nrtay  be  redu>iied  as 
follows,  ascending^  upwards  into  antiquity:  the  Kali- Yuga,  or  fimt 
nge,  which  terminated  en  the  26th  of  Jane,  2£^  B.  C,  commenoed  in 
t540 ;  the  Dwapar,  or  second,  xxtmrnenced  in  901 ;  the  l^eta,  or 
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tbini,  ia  1528^;  aAd  the  KnO,  or  {bmtli,  ep  th*  I9ih  rf  ApriH  in  tl» 
jew^  ^d^r2^  B,  C.  This  latter  fear  correspondtog  exacUy  vith  that«| 
the  Meoai«  ^aod,  Bir.  Bentiey  eoBoludeii^tfant  it  may  fairly  be  regarded 
u  pointifig  out  the  opbien  entertained  by  the  Hindooe  twe  thouBafid 
yean  since  with  rM|[)ect  to  die  time  ^  the  creatioD.  The  pedoda  a#* 
Btgoed  to  the  Yitgas  respectirely  affocd  as  averaj^e  of  about  tweWe 
years  to  the  reign  of  each  of  the  kings,  eommenciAg  with  the  Treta 
Yuga,  preTKHiff  to  which  no  soTeretgns  are  enumerated.  .       . 

A  still  fitftber  division  of  time  into  M anwantaras,  or  patriarohal 

Sfesy  was  subsequently  introduced  about  the  year  64  of  the  Christiaa 

era.     lliey  were  farmed  from,  the  computed  coi\iunctio.AS  of  datura 

vitb  the  Sun,  ia  the  sasae  manner  as  the  Yugas  had  been  from  the 

eo^unctions.-of  Joptter  trtth  that  lumiaary,  and  were  nine  in  nan^bor* 

the  earli^0t  commencing  with  the  year  4225  B.  C     The  objeot  of  this 

is  assumed  to  have  been  the  assertion  of  a  chum  to  an  antiquity  be^ 

yoad  that  of  the  Mosaic  acdount,  the  knowledge  of  which:  had  jusli 

previously,  to  this  change  in  the  mode  of  computation,  jeachedJ«dia 

through  tlie  medium  of  Si.  Thomas,  who  seakmdy  preached  Christ'b 

aoiCy  in  that  country  about  A;  D..51.  .     '    . . 

.   B^t  whatev^  .may  have  been  the  effect  of  this  innovation  .«r  ih0 

period  aeaigned  for  the  creaUon»  it  interfered  not  with  the  chfOnologir 

of  history..     The  reign  of  Ikswaku,  which  commenced  the  Trata 

Yuga*  commenced  abo  the  seventh   Manwantara,   both   re£efring 

equally  to  the  year  1528  B.  C.     Far  difitertnt^  however,  were  the  lo- 

suUs  of  tbo  innovation  yMcix  sw^eeedod  about  A.  D.  6Z9*    Ia  the 

•ystetti  of  Bndima,,  with  which  oomme»ce6,the  movers  aistioaomy  ^ 

the  Hindoos,  the  creation  was  thrown  back  to  the  imm#nse  distance  of 

1^72^7,101  years  before  the  Christie  era,  by  the  iaveation  of  A 

Kalpa  .of  4,3£0$00a»(^10  years.     By  retoinipg,  for  several  of  the  divi- 

«iow  of  this  Ktdpa,  the  names  previously  •  employed  ibr  chrQ.i0logioal 

puipoees,  Yudhiat'hira  was  thrown  back  from  fkbout  540  CuCw  to  , 

•  i)100  B.  C. ;  and,  in  like  manner,.  Bama  was  made  to  have  existed 

867,000, und  Ik^wakaupw^^rds  of  2,i63,0(K)  years  beA>ro  tho  Clin»- 

tian  era.     With  sw^a»  anti({uity,  it  js  unnecessary-  to  add,  th^tiu 

other  naition  oan  pos»bly .compete.    The  system,  therefore,  has  ^ffe<h 

tually  answered  the  purpose  proposed  to  themselves  by  tho  BrahlBins 

of  Uj^,  by,  whoAi  it  was  invented.  ... 

:   That  so  vast  a  deviation  from  what  had  b^OA  i^iiioudly  rec^wod 

as  correct,  akiOttki  be.  at  once  admitted  without  opposition,  eo«ld  not 

be  expected.     Heoee  there  .exist  traditions  that  books  w^re  bid^^ 

in  woUs,  tanks,  and  other  places ;  hut  to  no  purpose,  for  ocarcely  any 

escaped  the  active  seardi  which  was  instituted  by. the  /ram^rsof  thie 

pew  syatem.    The  introduction  of  this  was,  however.,  finally  ofEeotod 

by  the.destrqqtiQn  of  the  older  books^  either  entirely  or  in  part;  by 

new  modelling  .those  which.  ^-01:6  allowed  to  continue  to.exist ;  by  ex* 

punging  such  passages  as  were  calculated,  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  new 

order  of  .things^  a»d  introdueing  others  which  should  tend  to  support 

it,  an  object  which  was  also  furthered  by  the  .composition  ^f  woika 

having  the  at)pes^nco  <^f  ftntiqHiQr,  wM^  weire  fathered.upgn  ^thqni 
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60  Pretended  Antiquity  of  the 

who  were  supposed  to  liare  existed  at  reiy  remote  periods.  Such 
are  the  outlines  of  the  extensive  system  of  fraud  and  forgery. which 
Mr.  Bentley  conceives  to  have  heen  brought  into  action  at  die  time 
alluded  to ;  but  which  it  appears  to  be  almost  beyond  human  power, 
how  strongly  soever  supported  by  superstition  and  cunning,  to  effect. 
In  that  gentleman's  opinion,  however,  the  same  system  is  still  silently 
at  work.  The  few  facts  recorded  by  ancient  authors,  which  are 
available  in  the  detection  of  the  imposition,  would  not,  according  to 
him,  have  been  allowed  to  escape  the  general  wreck,  had  it  been 
supposed  that  they  were  capable  of  conveying  any  knowledge  of 
former  times.  From  the  eagerness  of  the  present  race  of  Brahmins 
in  support  of  this  monstrous  system,  which  is  not  in  the  least  inferior 
to  tliot  of  their  predecessors,  he  anticipates  that  the  moment  their 
value  becomes  known,  the  books  in  which  they  are  contained  will 
either  be  destroyed,  or  the  facts  themselves  expunged.  To  their 
gradual  discovery  of  the  points  on  which  the  arguments  of  their  op« 
ponents  are  founded,  he  attributes  also  the  disappearance  of  many 
books  that  were  in  circulation  not  more  than  fifty  years  since. 

The  other  branch  of  this  system,  that  which  assumes  the  fabrica- 
tion of  works  to  answer  a  particular  object,  may  .be  received  with  less 
hesitation.  -  Of  the  facility  with  which  this  may  even  now  be  effectctf , 
an  instance  is  furnished  by  an  astrologer  who  offered  his  services  to  Mr. 
Bentley ;  *'  but  when  he  told  me,**  he  continues,  '^  that  his  profession 
was  book- making,  and  that  he  could  forge  any  book  whate^'er,  to 
answer  any  purpose  that  might  be  required,  I  replied  that  I  wanted 
no  forged  books;  that  there  were  too  many  of  that  description 
already ;  that  I. was  extremely  glad  he  was  so  candid,  and  must  de- 
dine  his  services  in  any  way  whatever.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation that  passed,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke*s  omnions  that  were  in  opposition  to  mine,  which,  it  seems, 
he  carefully  treasured  up  in  his  mind.  He  went  directly  to  Mr. 
Colebrooke*s  from  my  house,  and  there  got  into  immediate  employ, 
as  he  himself  afterwards  informed  me.  This  will  serve  to  ex|)lain 
the  circumstan^  of  the  forged  book  (the  '  Brahma  Siddhanta 
Sphuta')  being  found  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  on  the  shelf,  in  his  library, 
without  lus  knowing  that  he  had  it." 

That  the  period  at  which  this  system  of  almost  immeasurable  an- 
tiquity originated,  was  about  A.  D.  538,  is  proved  upon  the  principles 
previously  applied  by  Mr.  Bentley  to  the  *  Surya  Siddhanta;'  the 
mean  age  deduced  from  the  errors  in  the  positions  of  the  planets,  &c., 
divided  by  the  differences  in  tiheir  mean  annual  motions,  and  llie 
time  at  which  the  errors  in  their  positions  were  least.  The  same 
methods  are  also  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  times  at  which 
the  '  Arya  Siddhanta,'  the  *  Parasara  SiddhaAta,'  and  the  other 
principal  works  on  Hindoo  astronomy,  were  composed.  To  the^  we 
shall  not  advert,  except  to  notice,  that  the  correctness  of  the  method 
pursued  for  ascertaining  the  dates,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
actual  time  at  which  the  former  of  them  is  stated  by  its  author  to 
have  bieen  .written.    Neither  shall  we  do  more  than  notice  the  very 
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extensire  illustratioiis  which  axe  introduced  of  the  Taridufl  modes 
adopted  by  tlie  numeiooa  authors  for  correcting  and  explaining  away 
the  errors  which;  originating  in  the  radical  defect  in  Uie  positions  of 
the  planets,  had  successively  developed  themselves  in  the  grand 
system.  Highly  creditable  as  these  numerous  and  intricate  calcula- 
tions aru  to  the  industry  of  the  author,  whose  views  they  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  explain  and  confirm,  they  would  be  misplaced  in 
tlie  present  sketch,  the  chief  object  of  which  has  been  to  point  out  the 
chronological  epochs  determined  by  Mr.  Bentley ;  the  astronomy  of 
past  ages  being,  in  fact,  scarcely  of  value,  except  as  a  handmaid  to 
history.  On  this  principle,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  facts  from  which 
is  deduced  the  real  epoch  of  Krishna,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Avatars  or  incarnations  of  the  deity  ;  with  which,  and  with  a  brief 
view  of  Mr.  Bentley 's  opinions  on  the  object  of  the  Brahmins  therein, 
we  shall  conclude. 

At  the  nativity  of  Krishna,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  day  of 
the  moon  of  Siavana,  in  the  lunar  mansion  Rohiol,  at  midnight,  four 
of  the  planets,  the  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  Saturn,  were  in  their 
houses  of  e9iaItation  ;  and  the  positions  of  the  other  planets  being  also 
given,  together  with  the  sign  ascending,  the  time  of  his  birth  is 
Uiereby  fixed  at  eighteen  minutes  past  one  in  the  morning,  of  the  7th 
of  August,  A.|D.  600.    in  this,  however,  as  in  the  nativity  of  llama, 
noticed  above,  Mr.  Bentley  is  in  error  with  respect  to  the  house  of 
exaltation  of  one  of  the  planers.     That  of  the  Moon  is  here  correctly 
given  as  Taurus,  but  Mars  is  assumed  to  be*  exalted  in  Aries,  instead 
of  in  Capricorn.  That  this  error  must  materially  affect  th^  time  of  the 
oirth  of  Krishna,  cannot  be  doubted ;  we  shall  not,  however^  stop  to  in- 
quire into  the  variation  which  its  correction  would  produce.     It  is  Mr* 
Bentley  who  speaks ;  and  the  epoch  which  he  has  assigned,  agrees 
well  with  the  objects  he  conceives  to  have  been  entertained  by  the 
Brahmins,  who  were  probably  sorely  vexed  at  the  progress  Chris- 
tianitT  was  making,  fearing  that,  if  it  were  not  stopped  in  time,  they 
would  lose  all  their  influence  and  emoluments.     *'  It  is  therefore, ' 
he  says,  *'  not  improbable  but  that  they  conceived,  that  by  inventing 
the  incarnation  of  a  deity,  nearly  similar  in  name  to  Christ,  and 
making  some  parts  of  his  history  and  precepts  agree  with  those  in 
the  gospels  used  by  the  Eastern  Christians,  they  would  then  be  able 
to  turn  the  tables  pn  the  Christians,  by  representing  to  the  common 
people,  who  might  be  disposed  to  turn  Christians,  that  Christ  and 
Krishna  were  but  one  aiid  the  same  deity ;  and  as  a  pro<tf  of  it,  that 
the  Christians  retained  in  their  books  some  of  the  precepts  of  Krishna, 
but  that  they  were  wrong  in  the  time  tlicy  assigned  to  him ;  for  that 
Krishna,  or  Christ,  as  the  Christians  called  him,  lived  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Yudhist*hira,  and  npt  at  the  time  set  forth  by  the  Chris* 
tians.     Therefore,  as  Christ  and  Krislma  were  but  one  and  the  same 
deitj,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  them,  being  already  of  the  true  faith, 
to  follow  the  imperfect  doctrines  of  a  set  of  outcasts,  who  had  not 
only  forgotten  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  but  the  country  from 
which  they  originally  sprung.    Moreover,  that  they  were  told  by 
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Kri«bfii^  id  Jus  precepU,  di4t  a  maft's  o#a  religioiiy  tlKMish  eoaMiry* 
to,  18  better  thaot  t^  ^t^  of  maother,  let  it  be  ever  eo  well  laUe(W«d» 
**  It  is  good  to  die  in  one's  own  f^ith,.  for  another s  &itk  bear«tb 
jiear/'-^'ireeta^pp.  48,  49.r 

On  this  we  had  pro|)osed  to  .have  avoided  ofiedng  «fea  a  siogle 
obsenration,  but  it  is  impossible  to  refirain  from  inquiring,  why,  4Hip- 
posing  that  the  time  of  Krishna  must  necessarily  be  fictitious,  hie 
person  and  historj  may  not  also  have  bec^n  a  mere  invention  ?  Why 
prove  that  he  must  hare  existed  in  India  contemporaiyonsly  with  tlui 
Christians,  who  must,  consequently,  have  been  aware  of  the  imposition, 
and  a^pedn^t  wheift  it  cookl  not,  therefore,  hare  been  used  in  arg«-« 
m^t  ?  And  why  should  ^e  invention  of  the  antidote  be  dela3fed  f<9V 
upwards  of  six  hundred  years  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
th0  growiji  of  which  it  is  assumed  to  have  beea  sq  well  calculated  ttf 
check  ?  To  reply  to  these  questions  might^^  however,  lead  to  a  di»* 
ruSffiOn  "on  poihts  which  it  is  not  our  wish  to  piovoke,  and  we  there- 
fore refrain  from  entering  into  their  consideration. 


TO   FNIS — FfiOM   THB   SPANISH.' 


What  shall  I.  eompaiie  thee  to  ? 
Moonlight  ? — thai  wifl  never  do  I 
That  is  tranquil, — ^thou  art  never 
Calm  for  ene  half  hour ; — for  ever 
Restless,  reckless,  thoufi^htless,  ranging;—*  ' 
The  moon  is  one  to/toU  month  in  ebanging ! 

11. 

Wht^i  shall  I  compare  Uiee  to  1 
Sunbeams  ? — No !  though  one  of  tm-o, 
I  grant  thou  hast  stolen — heaven  knows  how ! 
•To  diadem  thy  beauteous  brow:— - 
But  thou  art  not  of  them — for  they 
Sliine  on  our  earth  (sometimes)  a  day  ! 

in. 

What  shall  I  compare  thee  to  ? — 
I  have  it !  yes  1  alas  how  true  I 
Ihou  art  that,  radiance  on  the  sea 
IImU  beautif\n-4)ow  murderously — 
Smiles  and  shihes,  while  snares  and  death 
Lork  its  brilliant  rays  beneath  ! 


From  •  FrieiiUship*s  OffVriog.' 
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LETTBR    FROM    A    GERMAN    PROTBSTANT    TO    TH«  31SH0P    OV 
e^BS^BA   OS_  Hl^  UkTR  8FBSCH  IN  T|1B  HQUS£  QF  1«5RI>S*^ 


rHoly  meoy  I  thou^^htye, 


Upon  my  sou\,  two  revereD<l  cardioal  virtues ; 

But     ..........;..., 

-  •         Tftkel^eAl,  for ^Mikveo's «ake  lak« heed,  lett  at  ono»' 

The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye.  .  j 

r      *  '      '  •        :••  SHAm?EAU^'»  Henry  VHI. 

„     .  ,  .  .     ,  ,  -\ 

Strangers  to  the  conflict  which  religion  has  excited  Sn.soeii* 
lightened  a  countir  as  Great  Britain,  we  would  ,not  have  a^dressefl 
the  following  humble  remonstrance  to  your  Lordship,  had  it  not  beeYi 
evident  Chat  the  result  of  the  discussion  oil  the  Catholic  claikns;  so 
far  from  being  a  subject  of  grief  to  the  Catholics,  of  Ireland,  is  rather, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  of  irritatioU,  a  subject  of  xA- 
umph  and  of  joy,  if  the  Catholics  are  really  the  bigots  which  you, 
and  those  oh  ihe  same  side  of  tlie  question,  maintain  theih  to 
be.  Such,,  at  least,  is  the  impres»on  which  the  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Lords  has  produced  on  the  small  nmuber  of  fanatics 
of  that  religion  amongst  us ;  and. if  it][)e  true. that  doctrines,  repug- 
nant to  humanity  and  good  sense,  may  injure  a  religious  profession 
in  public  opinion,  as  much  as  the  most  horrid  crimes,  our  grief 
wUl  not  allow  us  to  conceal  that,  in  like  manner  as  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day  is  constantly  held  up' to  Catholfcs,  the  fanatical  speeches 
in  favour  of  intolerance,  pronounced  by  nlaiiy  of  our  English  brethren, 
may  now  be  held  up  to  us.  -    .    * 

We  cannot  seriously  believe,  We  dare  not  e^en  jsuapect,  thtit 
it  was  the  real  intention  of  your  J^ordship  16  vilify  the  Protestant 
religion,  to  exhibit  it  in  the  most  odious  aspect,  to  dishonour  it, 
by  pretending  that  from  the  nooment  it  was  deprived  of  its  riches,  and 
of  the  mon<4>oly  granted  to  it  by  Government,  that  tnoment  It  would 
totter  to  its  base.  No,  ray  Lord,  such  wsl^  ncit  your  intebtton ; 
and  we  doubt  not,  when  you  have  dispi^sionatety  reflected  on  the 
ill  consequences  of  your  language  td  youV  religious  brethren  ;  "^^eh 
you  consider  that,  inadvertently,  no  doubt,  Vou  have  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics  the  same  arms  with'which  we  so  victoriously 
fonght  them  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  that  your  speech  ii^, 
word  for  word,  the  same  with  the  do6trines  so  successfully  refuted  by 
us  at  the  commencement  of  ^e  Refornmtion :  if  you  should  deign 
to  Teflect  on  the  incalculable  evil  of  such  doctrines  professed  by 
the  Apostles  of  our  belief,  on  the  disgust  and  horror  they  inspireo, 
and  on  the  false  light  they  throw  oti  the  Reforniatipn,  we  doubt  not 
that  your  Lordship,  setting  an  example  of  apostolic  humility,  will 
hajsten  to  cure,  by  a  solemn  recantation,  the  deep  Vouhds  inflicted 

1  Speech  on  the  Catholic  gutstion,  delivered  tn  the  i7di  of  May,  1825, 
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hy  yoar  language  on  our  cause.  We  have,  io  Tain,  'eod^- 
Toured  to  distinguish  in  your  speech  between  the  statesman  and 
the  divine.  With  what  joy  would  we  not  have  seized  on  every  <^ 
portunity  of  attributing  to  the  trouU^  foresight  of  the  one,  what  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  evang^ical  chari^  of  the  other!  But  all 
our  eTOrts  to  apply  this  corrective  to  the. disastrous  night  of  the  17th 
of  May  have  been  in  vain ;  and  we  dare  not  attempt,  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  present  add  future  times,  a  task  which  is  evidently  beyond 
human  power.  A  few  considerations  will  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  this. 

•  That  part  of  Europe,  wlich  my  Lord  Colchester  confusedly  calls 
the  Continent,  consists  of  various  countries,-— ol  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,'  the  Low  Countries,  Switzerland,  drc,  each  having  a  different 
form  of  government.  This  distinction,  which  is  no  great  novdty  to 
us,  becomes,  however,  of  great  importance,  when  my  Lord  Colchester 
'  speaks  in  such  language  as  the  following : — "  You  have  been  asked/* 
said  his  Lordship;  *'  to  look  at  the  Continent,  but  the  summary 
manner  which  is  there  employed  in  instituting  a  process  against  any 
one,  renders  this  comparison  inapplicable  to  England.  In  countries 
where  the  soversigns  are  despotic,  any  danger  which  presents  itself 
is  easily  repressed,  and  the  supreme  power  thus  defeats  the  prefects 
of  disloyalty."  « 

Amidst  so  many  strange  theories,  religious  and  political,  coltect«Hi 
that  night,  this  assertion  might  probably  have  paraed  unmoriced  ;  it 
embraces  two  distinct  points :  a  fact,  and  a  deduction  from  that  fact. 
It  belongs  to  posterity  and  his  fellow-citizens  .  to  judge  a  Peer  of 
England,  whose  opinion,  in  other' words,  amounts  to  tUs : — *^  You 
are  placed,  my  Lords,  in  the  alternative  of  choosing  either  liberty 
without  toleration,  or  toleration  without  liberty .*^  It  is  not  for  us  to 
inquire  which  horn  of  so  odious  a  dilemma  will  please  the  enlightened 
portion  of  the  British  public ;  but  it  is  our  part  to  maintain  Uiat  tlie 
base  of  this  gotbic  edifice  is  endrely  imaginary  ;  that  it  is  veryer- 
ron^us  to  say,  that  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Continent  where  €be 
two  religions  are  equally  tolerated,  a  process  may  be  instituted 
against  any  one  in  a  summary  manner  ;  and  that  it  is  still  more  er- 
roneous to  confound  all  the  governments  of  the  Continent  under 
one  form,  as  there  is  not  the  smallest  pretext  for  terming  the  go- 
vernments of  the  Low  Countries  and  Switzerland  despouo.  If  his 
Lordship  would  previously,  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  a  few 
foreign  languages,  to  enable  him  to  judge  more  correctly  respecting 
systems  of  government  and  countries,  we  would  invite  him  to  make 
a  tour  on  the  said  Continent ;  but  if  he  will  not  take  this  trouble,  we 
should  be  very  loath  to  give  such  advice,  lest,  on  his  return  to  England, 
he  bring  back  notions  similar  to  those  he  collected  in  Italy,  and  after- 
wards unfolded  in  one  oi  those  learned  speeches  which  astonished  all 
Europe.     We  should  also .  fear  lest  the  same  weakness  of  memory. 


«  Vide  ^Courier/ May  18. 
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tfait  Attnbttttd  to  BosMiet'  a  funeral  oration  which  is  the  glory  of 
MasuHoiiy  tvifo  men  completely  opposed  in  genios  and  charae^^ 
would  injure  that  clearness  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  foietB,  and  that,  on  his  return  hofne,  his  Lordship  would  con* 
found  all  that  passcfid  in  different  countries^  under  the  general  name 
of  **  the  Continent."  Having,  therefore,  no  hope  of  conyerting  my 
Lord  Colchester  to  the  belief,  that  there  are  different  forms  of  go-; 
termnent  on  the  Continent,  We  shall  here  quietly  content  oursdrect 
widi  certi^ing  that,  as  respects  ourselves,  at  least,  the  fact  is  well 
known.  •» 

We  shall  go  yet  further,  and  assure  your.  Lordship  that  it  is 
equally  certain  EfnglaYid  is  not  the  only  country  which  has  had  to  mui^* 
tain  religious  struggles,  both '  furious  and  bloody,  in  less  eAlightened 
ages ;'  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  speeches  of  the  friends  of  intoleir- 
ance  in  England,  that,  to  our  surprise^  we. have  found  such  a  distinc* 
tion  employed  as  an  arguiAent,  having  ti|l  now  been  constantly 
taught 'that  no  country  has  been  agitated  by  religious  wars  so  long 
and  fatal  as  those  of  Germany.  When  all  submitted,  atmott  without 
a  straggler,  to  Henry  VIIL;  Charles  V.  was  fighting  and  dragging  cap- 
tive Uie  princes  oi  the  Reformation ;  we  hdd  imagined  j  in  shoi;!* 
tiat  Um  thirty  years*  war  was,  in  its  kind,  a  period  of  unparallelea 
calamity. 

These  historical  truths  being  once  established,  it  is  evident  that  if 
aignments  taken  from  the  past  should  influence  a  statesman  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  and  justify  the  intolerant  and  jealous  ttg^urqf 
his  opinions,  it  is  rather  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Counties,  than 
in  Englaud,  that  sentiments  so  repugnant  (o  humanity  may  be  ac« 
counted  for  by  that  political  necessity  which  Milton,  in  th^  /mouth 
of  his  Satan^  calls  the  TyranCs  plea.  In  fact,  my  Lord,  the  very 
ori|;in  of  the  greatness  of  the  houses  of  H(o4ien2ollern  and  Oiunge  is 
oiniig'to  the  Reformation,  as  the' prejx)nderance  of .  the  imperial 
court  arose  from  the  devotedness  of  the  Catholics.  Yet,  if  a  mi- 
nister or  statesman,  in  either  of  thebe  countries,  should  ^mit  an  into- 
lerant sentiment,  or  call  the  Catholics  papists,  or  the  Reformea 
heredcs,  he  would  not  only  be  excluded  from  the  counsels  of  his  sove* 
reign,  but  overwhelmed  with  contempt  by  all  enlightened  persoi^  of 
hil  creed  \  and  if  by  chance  ih^re  existed  so  n)ad  a  law, as  to  render 
it  indispensable  oii  every  public  servant  to  declare,  in  his  oath  of  fide- 
lity, his  belief  in  the  Eucharist,  the  worship  of  saints  apd  images, 
or  in  similar  dogmas, — and  any  statesman  should  serioMy  wisK  tp 
re-establish  or  defend  such  relics  6f  barbarism^  he  would  be  thought 
mad,  and  lookkl  upon  in  the  sdme  light  as  a  physician  Vho  refused 
to  l^ee^  his  patient,  lest  the  mass  of  his  blood  should  be  for.  ^ver 
after  diminished,  because  formerly'  such  was  believed    to  be.  the 


^  Accordiog  to  Lord  Colchester,  it  was  BoMuet  who  pronounced  the  fu- 
n#TPtoi^A»ii  of  Louir  Xiy,  V4de  '  The  Couriei^';M»y  18,  But  there  is  tib 
end  to  bift  blunders  ;  Vide  his  '  6piuion6  on  Italy.* 
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effect  of  bleeding. .  There  19  not  ^  TiUaga  in  Germany,  where  such 
a  'man  would  be  allowed  to  exercise'  his' profession, 
'  From  these  considerations,  we  feel  it  impossible,  to  dur  great 
regret,  to'  ascribe  to  the  statesman  a  language  which  we  are  very 
unwilling  to  attribute  to  the  minister  of  the  altar.  But  such  a  deluge 
of  church  petition^, — thofte  deans,  archdeacons,  and  canonS|  who^' 
unsupported,  came  up  to  the  House  of  Peersi  as  suppliants  in  favour 
of  intolerance, — all  tms,  Unfortunately,  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  minda 
^  to  the  motive  of  such  scandals  to  Christianity. 
'  We  know,  my  Lord,  what  the  priests  did  ih  Egypt  and  ip  an* 
tient  Rome  ;  we  know  that,  misled  by  the  same  intolerance,  they  have' 
heen  seen  lighting  the  fires  of  the  Inquisltioa  ;  we,  unrortunateiy^ 
know  also  the  history  of  Calvin,  and  of  Henry  VHI.  in  his  religions 
tapacity ;  but  we  had  hoped  the  time  was  past  when  similar  out- 
Vdgrescoafd.be  pei)>etrated  In  the  face  of  civilized  Europe;  we  had 
hoped,  niy  Lord,  that  the  nier^  force  of  the  ^dicule  to  which*  ft  man 
is  exposed  who  shows  himaelf  so  zealous  for  the  ffood.of  his  country 
In  a  cause  which  is  evidently  that  of  his  purse — the  indelible  ridicule 
attached  to  those  pretended  pleaders  foe  the  public  good,  vulgarly 
termed  fro  domo  sud,  would ,  have  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
orient.  * 

it  is  notorious,  that  if  French  or  Austrian  clergymen  had  van- 
.tured  i|i  the  present  .times,  to  pre^nt  petitions  to-  their  goveiprn- 
inents,  in  order  to  deprive  dissenters  of  the  political  privileges  belong- 
ing to  them  as  citizens,  the  voice  of  public  indignation  w'ould  have 
done  justice  to  the  .impudence  of  the  demand,  it  is  with  feelings  of 
profound  regret,  therefore,  that  we  haye  witnessi^  the  Reformation 
commit  a.  scandal  which  Catholicism  would  no  longer  venture  to  per- 
petuate ;  and  .we  beseech  your  Lordship  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  So  great  a  misfortune,  persuaded  that,  whatever  may  be  your 
attachment  to  Your  country,  it  cannot,  as  a  clergyman,  render  you 
Indifferent  to  the  peril  and  the  defitroation  to  which  you  have  volunta- 
rily exposed,  by  your  language,  that  Reformation  of  which  you 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  firmest  supports.  In  examining  your,  fatal 
speech,  we  shall  pass  lightly  over  the  dicUon  and  the  arrange* 
ment.  Doubtless,  we  regret  that  your  Lordship's  memory  should 
^ave  been  loaded  with  poetical  extracts  so  ill  sdected ;  and  our 
regret  is  the  greater  as,  in  your  illustrious  country,  its  great  orators 
liave  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  the  elegance  of  their 
"quotations  ^  witness  the  speeches  of'  its  Burkes,  its  Pitta,  its  Foxea^ 
Its  Sheridans,  and  its  Cannings,  which  are  not  only,  adonied  with 
'recollections  of  the  classic  aiUhors,  but  also  with  their  finest  pasr 
'sages. 

in  examining  the  quotations  scattered  in  your  Lordship's  speecli, 
'we  think  it  Would  not  have  been  surprising  if  foot  learned  ool- 
■Jeagufs,  iinpatient  at  such  a^  asUctiony  had  sKclaimed,  ia  ths  wowis 
of  Queen  Cfatharin^—  .        .     ,    . 

<-       -    .      .     p^go^  tuyL6rd,  no  Latin} 
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- '.  For  ymr  own  sake  We  depkMc«d  Iho,  [fiaiio  guiit^0  Jrmu^i,  vrWk 
it  hiM  pleMad  ]Foar  Lonkbip.  to  quot^,  and  whioh  we  have  no  dedrr 
|»  fdnemb^ ;  and  we  would  have  pceferred^  for  the  4ake  of  elegant 
Latiatty,  that  ia  place  of  the  kicfom  $t»rigo  tMl^rum,  you  had 
fecqllected  the  mueh  puverTereeof  Honw^te  the^ame  puiport — 

Hoc'fonte  deiivata  clades ; . 
In  patriam  popuhimque  fhixit. 

We  were  not  particularly  struck  at  the  compariaon  of  the  ra^  witl> 
^•spo^m  &le6p,  and '  still  1^  so  with  the  humoroui  metaplior 
mipUM  to  yotjc  opp<Mie^t$,  ^ 

Were  the  subject  less  grave,  and  y.o)ir  Lord$bip*f  fief  ion  le^s  ye^e- 
rable,  we  should  boldly  apply  to  these  aod  other  passages  the  humilt 
sermoTie  iabernas  ;  and  we  maintain  that  the  character  cf  the  orator, 
and  above  all  tliat  of  the  subject,  iinperiously  demanded  a  more  ele- 
vated st;yle,  and  fi^es  more  .chaste  and  select  .  ^ 

But  our  grief  shall  not  rendef  .ns  unjust,  and  we  are  ready  to 
"^mit  the  apology  you'  may  offer  to  the  lovejs  of  true  eloquence', 
jas  to  the  or^rical  defects  of  your  speech.  We  fl^kly  avow  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  make  this  a  cause  of  individual  reproach.  We 
inaow,  with  all  Europe,  that  the  want  of  eloquence  io  tfae^clergy  of  th^ 
most  eloquent  nation  of  modem  times,  and  the  absence  -  of  literary 
^idns  from  that  class,  belongs,  as  it  would  appear,  much  les»  to  indi- 
Tidualsthan  to  the  sidei  of  the  House  'winch  you  occupy.  Indeed, 
mj  Lord,  if  England  commands  aH  Ae  markets  of  Europe,  by  the 
atmndalice  of  her  capital,  ^nd  the  excdlence  of  lier  productions,  sh^ 
^Ways;  in  our.  tithes,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  the  taste  of  Europe 
hy  her  litehttore.  Not  only  her  poets,  b?it  all  her  illustrious  prose 
Vriters,  are  translated  into  ati.  laitguages ;  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkkble,  diese  translations,  although  excellent,  are  less  read 
*wit1Utt  these  few  ]^ears,  in  proportion  as  the  works  i^i .  the  original 
liave  been  printed '  and  circulated  in  various  lAutpes,  in  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

Shakspeare,  Milton y  Byron,  Moo^e,  Robertson,  Hume,  Aitxtk 
j^ith,  and*  maqy  oth^,'  are  almost  as  deeply  studied  on  the  Con* 
.tineht  as  in  England itselfl  T^iere.is'.not  a  well*edncated  man,  a 
rontemporary  of  the  great  men,  who  have  raised  the  EngKsfi  tribune 
to  ;a  rank  with  tliat  of  Greece,  whose 'ib^mory  could  not  supply  him 
ivith  many  parts  of  thos6  eloquent  speeches,  the  glory  of  the  present 
and  precedinjg  re^^. 

There  is  one  branch  of  English  literiatOre,  however,  which  aflford* 
tiodupply  to  the  groMn^  demand  fbr  its  productions.  From  the 
titfie^  of  Dr.  Bhdr'  and  the  amusing  gossip  of  Bishop  Burnett,  Eu^ 


'-  ^  €<*B«i»fa'at*ift8p|MA|frilii^  qacitBil,  Jsetng  m  Stolchl  devigaBair/betwfc* 
WjbiMD  f  nd  t|i^  E|w^U»h  c|^gy  there  i»  a  vMt  .diffimfice>  both  in  piiy  and 
in  labour*  UeanrAi  grant  the  tim«  may  sooti  come  when  Christianity  shi^l  be 
4eft  to  Che  boboug^t  support  of  ita  honest  mbiister«,  and  somt  of  these  wiH 
never  be  wai^Df.-'^a. 
•   •     '-.-.:-  \     ^.  •     F-t 
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ropeati  editom  and  tramlatori  bave  been  unable  to  di«M>Ver  any  Ve- 
markable  work  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  a  churchman. 

It  shock*  08  to  admk  the  supposition  of  sdme  CatheKc  writers, 
who  maintain  that  this  intincible  sterility  is  a  natuhd  conse- 
quence of  tbe  barrenneBs  of  our  creed ;  your  Loidship  would,  no 
doubt,  much  rather  account  for  it ,  by  referring  to  the  numerous 
domestic  cares  to  which  the  lives  of  reverei;d  prelates  are  conse- 
crated; their  political  lalMurs  in  the  HbUse ;  and,  above  all,  tbe 
goiwmment  of  th^r  vast  estates. 

Between  an  alternaiive  so  litde  favourable  to .  the  Relsrmatmiy 
and  another  more  comfortable  and  rational,  you  wiU,  douUlesSy 
prefer  the  latter,  and  say  with  Horace— 


-Au,  b«c  animos  eruso  et  cura  peculi 


Cum  Semel  imbuedt,  speramus  tarmina  Aagi. 
Posse  linenda  cedro  et  leyi  servanda  cupresso  ? 

Putting  aside,  therefore,  the  examinarion  of  your  speech,  as  re* 
ftards  taste  and  eloquence,  we  shall  merely  offer  to  your  Lordship  a 
tew  observations  on  its  principal  arguments,  particulariy  so  far  as 
they  are  iiyurious  to  the  honour,  tlie  glory,  and  even  to  ^  well-beings 
of  Protestantism ;  we  6hall  deny  nothing  that  has  been  advanced, 
and  take  for  granted  every  thing  you  have  admitted. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  your  Lordship's  speech,  is  its 
strange  charge  with  respect  to  the  lay  peers  of  the  House.  Is  there, 
then,  any  thing  U^uneable  in  those  peers  watching  over  the  security 
of  their  possessions;  or  that  tbey  esteem  the  guarantee  of  this  se* 
curity  to  be  the  free  ei\joyment,  by  his  Majesty's  subjects,  of  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  ?  Has  the  dangler  occurred  to  your  Lord- 
ship of  Uie  strange  admission  that  has  escaped  you — that  the  mini- 
sters of  the  altar  cling,  with  the  self-same  tenacity,  to  their  comfort 
upon  earth  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  Protestants  of  all  Europe,  aaj, 
of  the  most  bigotted  and  ignorant  of  any  parish- church  in  England, 
will  not  remember,  that  at  the  very  time  when  you  thus  spoke,  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  the  Galilean  church,  with  rare  wisdom,  suppres- 
sed jn  the  ritual  of  their  king's  coronation,  every  Uiing  exclusive  ia 
favour  of  the  clergy  ?  and  wiU  they  not  contrast  with  this  the  mortal 
fury  of  a  Protest»at  Bishop  in  defence  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
his  own  body?  Thie  riches  of  the  French  clergy  has  done  much 
injury  to  its  illustrious  members ;  injustice  has  not  spared  them ;  but 
we  know,  nevertheless,  that  the  poor  of  France,  where  there  were 
ao  poor  rates  to  burthen  the  riener  class,  were  maintained  solely 
by  the  unbounded  liberality  of  the  clergy.  Can  it,  then,  be  very 
^difying  to  find,  in  a  Protestant  Bishop,  such  an  attachment  to  the 
perishing  and  corrupting  goods  of  this  world  ? 

Your  charge  is  followed  by  a  still  more  extraordinary  argu- 
ment: '*  Since  it  is  a  question  of  right,  what  matters  it,*'  says,  your 
Lordship,  **  whether  the  Catholics  ambunt  to  ^^e  or  six  milHom  ?" 
And  you  say  this  at  the  same  moment  while  maintaining  that  there 
is  no  politiod  right  which  may  not  be  modified  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.    If  this  latter  hypotheeisi  therefore,  be  true,  how  can  the 
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Bwnber  be  iadiflbrent,  and  with  what  justice  can  you  reproach  yeuc 
adversaries  ^ith  showing  its  importance  ! 

It  is  possible  that  the  study  of  dogmatic  and  particularly  exclu- 
sive theology,  may  leave  no  time  for  the  study  of  mathematics ; 
but  your  Lordship  will  allow  those  who  respect  the  latter  science, 
to  attach  some  importance  to  numbers.  A  mathematician  would 
tell  youy  that  if,  in  two  countries,  each  of  which  is  in^a|)ited  by 
twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  there  should  be  in  the  one  only 
five  dissenters,  and  in  the  othec  five  millions;  and  if  the  question 
which  occupies  us  were  in  agitation  there,  the  reasons  for  the 
government  of  the  country  acceding  to  the  demand  would  be  as 
sjfjr^iijs^js  to  {•  Will  your  Lordship's  horror  at  anodern  civilization 
hauA  you  so  far  as  to  attack  the  mathematical  spirit  of  our  age^  of 
which  it  is  so  jealous  ? 

This  objection  to  numbers,  is  followed  by  your  truly  paternal  ob- 
servations in  favour. of  the  reforms  to  be  introduced  in  Ireland, 
We  thittk  them  all  ejceeUmt,  and  would  be  very  far  from  applying 
to  thesi  the  celebrated  lines  of  Shakspeare  4n  the  .mouth  of^  perse- 
cuted virtue,  and  applied  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  :— 


-"  He  was  never. 


But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful/' 

These  obsen'ationa  of  your  Lordship  are  concluded  by  an  indirect 
attack  on  the  dilTuftion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes, 

*'  No,"  Ray  you  in  nearly  the  following  terms,*  "  the  Irish  peasant, 
overwhelmed  with  his  o\^  n  private  distresses,  would  have  remained 
ignorant  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law  on  those  of  his  persua- 
sion, and  would  for  ever  have  remained  ignorant  of  them,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  deep  machinations  of  the  Catholic  AModation." 
We  could  have  wished,  never  to  have  read  this  passage ;  we 
should  have  doubted  its  authenticity,  but  it  has  been  repeated  in 
all  the  journals,  and  nearly  in  the  same  terms.  How  is  it  possible, 
that  a  Protestant  Bishop  should  publicly  aTOw  his  opposition  to 
the  circulation  of  any  species  of  Knowledge  or  truth  whatsoever? 
If;  it  not  among  the  most  sacred  duties  of  your  profession  po  main* 
tain  the  contrary  ?  and  what  shall  we  say  to  all  the  bloodshed,  the 
'calamities,  and  the  struggles  of  three  centuries,  since  the  doctrine 
of  your  Lordship  is  so  perfectly  in  harn^bhy  with  that  of  our  adver- 
saries of  the  fifteenth  century  ?  ^        . 

We  really  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  your  opmions;  and 
unless  your  words  have  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  their 
natural  constniction  would  express,  the  :^alous  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation have  some  reason  to  fear  lest  your  Lordship's  oiriect  be 
the  undermining  and  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Indeed, 
my  I/>rd,  a  little  more,  and.  you  would  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  thirty  or  forty  Catholic  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  sufficient  to  ovetturn  the  Protestant  church ;  and  you  con- 

.1  ViOe  'The  Courier,* 
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cltfde  whh  astiU  more  strange  aneitioD,  that  Protidence  wHlpraMi 
thfi  Protestant  faitb  only  so  long  as  the  English  church  perfonni 
Its  dtity ;  that  is,  so  long  as  it  is  exchwive  and  intolerant. 

Bot  we  soleinnly  protest  against  snch  a  conelusioli.  We  dedarft 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  English  bisbops  to  direct,  in  this  man- 
ner, the  designs  of  Proridence ;  and  whether  they  do  their  duty  or 
not,  the  canseof  the  Reformation  will  not  the  less  maintain  itself 
in  England,  as  in  every  other  nation  where  it  has -once  been  doused, 
it  is  anjust;  and  a  MM  on  our  faith^  thus  to  assert  that  its  safety,  in 
England,  or  elsewhere^  depends  on. the  riches  or  prosperity  of  any 
set  of  clergy  whateTer.  So  long  as  there  is  a  Bible  to  be  read,  trul^ 
pious  men  to  preach  its  doctrines,  and  the  gift  of  reason  to  direct 
us^  the  Reformation  wiH  haye  ho  cause  to  fear  the  thirty  Catholic 
members ;  although  much  inay  be  apprehended  from  die  si^uidal  and 
disgust  produced  in  some  weak,  though  weU^meaniiig,  ninds,  by  the 
outrageous  speeches  of  its  pretended  ^ends.  In  taking  leave  of  thi^ 
painful  examination^  wetnay  add^  that  our  teachers  of  morals  wiU  be 
surprised  at  the  doctrine  of  your  Lordship,  that  every  oath  is  obli^ 
gatory,  and  that,  consequently,  a  man  who  liad  taken  an  oath  of 
assassination  is  bound  to  fulfil  it* 

Do,  my  Lord,  we  beseach  you,  re-peruse  youc  speech,  which  has 
^ven  so  much  pajn  to  every  enlightened  Protestant ;  summon  to  yo«ur 
aid  your  own  reflections,  and  every  virtuous  feeliug,  in  order,  that 
by  an  honourable  recantation,  yon  may  settle  our  agitated  min/ds'; 
establish  our  doctrines,  which  have  been  so  compvomteed ;  and  he^l 
our  charity,  which  has  been«Q  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  becomes,  us,  on  our  part,  to  lei&ve  no  doubt 
•respecting  our  sentiments.  Although  obscure,  it  is  not  on  our  talents 
that  we  rest  our  hopes  of  being  read  ;  our  subject  is  too  grave,  and 
of  too  much  imporOUMse  fi>r  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  general^ 
to  permit  us  to  think  that  this  little  tract  can  remain  unknown  ;<  an4 
should  we  iittribute  sentiments  to  our  fellow-worshippers,  in.  which 
-they  do  not  acquiesce,  they  wiH  'not  fail  in  solemnly  iCsavowini^ 
them. 

We  declare  then,, my  Lord»  that  if  we  know  the  sentiments  an^ 
doctdne  of  the  enlightened  4>art  of  the  numerous  Prot^tanl  pomi* 
.lation  of  Gennany,  there  is  not  one  among  them  who  would  reiuse 
to  sign  the  following  declaration : — 

'  t*  That  all  the  piaus^diasanlerafirQm  the  Catholic  church  in  Ger- 
many have  put  up  their  prayers  to  heaven,  that  the  good  wor)c 
.begun  by  the  I^use  of  Common^  might  be  finished,  and  tliat  the 
stain  of  p^nrsecut^  and  intolerance  might  be  for  ever  effaced  from 
the  annals  of  Uie  ReformatioD ;  that  such  are  their  sentiment^, 
founded  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  reli^on>  absj^racted  froip 
any  other  consideration, .  or  any  feeling  of  fraternal .  solicitude,  ih 
favour  of  the  Catholics ;  moreover,  considerins  that  the  majority  of 
the  European  states  are  of  a  different  creed, --humanity,  sympathy, 

*  It  was  originally  pubfished  iii  French^— Ta. 
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\aA  Veligious  aflfection,  all  demand  it  of  them  as  a  sacnedMoty,  not 
to  lose  aglit  of  die  consideratfoQ  tbat  their  fellow-'Worehippera  may 
suffer,  sooner  or  later,*in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  from  every  Intole- 
rant dbcCiine  ther  may  |nt>fe88 ;  for  bow  can  they  6Udm  for  them- 
'sehres  an  equality  of  political  rights,  as  founded  off  reason  and 
justKe,  if  it  is  shown,  that  wherever  they  haVe  the  power,  they  are 
equally  guilty  of  that  hatred  and  hostility  so  contrary  to  the  pre- 
eepte  of  oilr  8avioar  *,  that  they  regard  it  as  an  abominable  profana- 
tion to  make  the  house  of  Ood  a  conventicle,  a  den  of  conspiracy 
.agaijurr  thsir  ^^i^bour  In  geneml,  ?and  morr  particularly  against 
Christians,  their  brethren  f  that  they  disclaim,  as  foreign  to  their 
fidth  and  momls,  the  errors^  the  false  doctrines,  and  injurious  ex- 
pressions, brought  forward  by  self-interested  men,  in  defence  of  a 
cause  which  is  not  that  of  Protestantism,  under  the  hypocritical 
pretence*  of  serriog  Ood  and.  religiion ;  aiM^  they  tkn  ooly  fully 
account  for  the  existence  of  such  an  evil,  by  referring  it  to  that  Pro- 
ridence  who  permits  the  plagae.to' devastate  the  finest  countries  of 
the  world  ;  the  must  fondly-cherished  objects  to  be  stiatgbed  from 
our  arms  by  an  untiteely'  deaths  and  the  finest  characters  of  our 
species  to  be  ocoastonally  disfigured  by  traits  of  weakness  or  cru- 
elty. They,  there£(>r»,  think  that  such  a  terrible  phenomenon,  in  a 
country",  in  other  respects,  which  is  the  honour,  ^e  glory,  and  the 
model  of  civilization ,-^has  been  permitted,  as  a  lesson  of  humility  to 
us  as  men  and  as  Christians." 

Such,  be  assured,  my  Lord,  are  the  sentiments  of  all  our  pious 
brethren ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  for  us  to  have  presented  a 
petition  to  Pariiiunent,  it  would  have  at  least  equalled,  in  point  of 
numbers  and  disinterestedness,  that  of  the  chapel  of  Charlotte- 
'Street.  » 

But,  although  tiihe  flies  swiftly,  a  few  hours,  may  still  remain 
for  removing'  from  your  consecrated  head  the-  greatest  of  mis- 
fortunes. An  illustrious  warrior  was  above  the  baseness  of  dis- 
simnlation,  and  we  thank  him  for  it !  He  h^  shown  you  the 
road  in  which  you  are  walking ;  ^  he  has  pronounced  the  fatal 
word,  and  that  word,  -my  Lord,  invites  to  battle  and  to  bloodshed. 
We  would  have  thought,  that,  warned  by  such  a  speech,  every  cler- 
gyman would  have  shrunk  back  with  horror ;  and  that,  however  he 
might  have  been  induced  from  other  considerations,  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  enter  on  a  career  vhioh  might  terminate  in  bloods 
shed — in  Christitm  hl09d ;  he  would  not  have  dared,  we  repeat,  to 
assist  in  inflicting  evils  on  our  age,  which,  we  had  hoped,  were  for 
ever  banished  frpm  Christendom!  If -the  inflexiible  rigour  of  the 
law  should,  nevertheless,  fall  on  only  one  victim  in  consequence  of 
your  speech,  think,  .my  L6rd,  what  a  frighitM  aspect  would  be  pre- 
sented to  our  Protestant  brethren,  by  the  sight  of  your  bloody  lobe ! 

*  f:.  ^  •>  * 

•  Tbe  writer  here,  no  -doubt,  alliiiles  to  the  praetioe  of  metting  in  churebes 
for  getting  up  anti-CathoKc  petitioDSw-^TR, 

7  See  speech  of  tne  Marquis  of  Aoglesea,  May  17* 
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But  we  here  conclude  our  respectful  remonstranoeft ;  finr  we  are 
persuaded,  that,  enlighteDed  bj  tne  opiuion  of  every  wise  and  bene- 
volent man  in  Europe,  whose  sentiments  are  all  in  accordance  with 
the  illustrious  orators  in  the  English  Parliament  who  maintained 
the  cause  of  knowledge  and  of  toleration  ;  and,  above  all,  enlight- 
ened by  the  dictates  of  your  own  better  feelings,  your  Lordship  will 
not  hesitate  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  self  at  the  shrine  of  your  high 
vocation,  and  thus  remove  those  evils  which  would  prove  a  subject  of 
grief  and  shame  to  the  whole'  of  Protestant  Europe. 

An  Ijihabitakt  of  the  Batiks  of  the  Rhine, 


THB   MOTHER  S   GRIEF.— BY  THE   RKV.  T.   DALE. 
{Fiytm  *  Friendship's  Offering^:) 

To  mark  life  sufierings  ofthe  babe 
That  cannot  ^eak  its  woe ; 
To  see  the  infant  tears  gush  forth, 
Yet  know  not  why  they  flow ; 
To  meet  the  meek  uplifted  eye 
TTiat  fain  would  ask  relief, 


Yet  c^n  but  tell  of  agony,— 
'  This  is  a  mother's  grief! 


through  dreary  days  and  darker  nights 

To  trace  the  march  of  death  ; 

To  hear  tlie  faint  and  frequent  sigh, 

The  quick  and  shortened  breath ; 

To  watch  the  last  dread  strife  draw  near, 

And  pray  Aat  struggle  brief, 

Thoup[h  all  is  ended  with  its  close, — 

Tliis  IS  a  mother*s  grief  1 

To  see  in  one  short  hour  decay *d 

Tlie  hope  of  future  years ; 

To  feel  how  vain  a  father^s  prayers, 

How  vain  a  mother's  tears ; 

To  think  the  cold  grave  now  must  close 

O'er  what  was  once  the  chief 

Of  all -the  treasured  joys  on  earth,— 

This  is  a  mother's  grief ! 

Yet,  when  the  first  wild  throb  is  past 
iX  anguish  and.  despair. 
To  lift  the  eye  of  faith  to  heaven,  . 
And  think,  *f  my  child  is  there  ;*' 
This  best  can  diy  the  gushing  tearS; 
This  yield  the  heart  relief; 
Until  the  Christian's  pious  hope 
O'ercomes  a  mother's  grief! 
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PANDURANG   UARf ;   OR,   MEMOIRS   OF  A.  HINDOO. 

Although  the  merits  of  tbis  work  would  not  entitle  it  to  a  mo- 
oient*s  attention,  two  circumstances  induce  us  to  bestow  on  it  a  short 
notice.  It  professes  to  be  the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Native  of .  India/ 
written  by  himself,  and  clothed  in  an  English  dress  by  a  person 
familiar,  from  personal  experience,  with  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  East.  Secondly,  the  translator  or  editor  states,  in  the  pre- 
face, that  *'  his  Indian  friends  will  be  able  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
many  of  the  leading  details,  because  they  most  diacover  allusions  to 
real  hcU  which  have  taken  place,  to  their  own  knowledge,  in  our 
Eastern  empire.'*  These  two  things  combined  tend  to  give  die  stamp 
of  reality  to  the  scenes  and  occurrences,  linked  togetlier  in  the  form 
of  personal  narrative.  The  experienced  novel  reader  will  readily 
guess  that  the  first  is  no  better  than  a  very  old  contrivance  to 
give  a  factitious  interest  to  the  work.  We  should  not  have  quar- 
relled much  with  this  stale  stratagem,  if  it  had  been  conducted  with 
any  kind  of  art  and  judgment.  For,  why  should  not  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West  have  its  Jedediah  Clieshbothams  and  Dr.  Dryas- 
dusts }  But  this,  at  least,  may  be  justly  exacted,  that  every  such 
personage  gratuitously  thrusting  himself  upon  the  stage  should  play 
his  part  well.  In  this  case,  unfortunately,  they  take  up  parts  which 
they  are  perfectly  unqualified  to  support,  and  produce  monf^ers  such 
as  never  were  seen  in  the  East.  '  randurang  Han,'  the  pretended 
auto-biographer,  is  an  exotic  who  never  could  have  sorung  up  m  that 
noil.  He  b  merely  a  European  with  his  &ce  blackenea,  and  dis- 
guised in  the  native  garb ;  an  Englishman  awkwardly  mimicking  the 
language,  and  bedaubing  his  assumed  character  with  the  rices  of  the 
Hindoo. 

If  fiction  be  ever  entirely  innocent,  there  can,  at  least,  be  no  jves^ 
lion  that  it  is  not  so  when  employed  to  the  injury  of  others.  What 
should  be  said,  then,  of  the  author  of  this  work,  who  invents  imagi- 
nary characters  for  the  purpose  of  portraybg  themselves  and  their 
countrymen  in  the  most  odious  colours  ?  These  vile  caricatures  he 
gives  out  as  real  pictures  painted  by  the  people  themselves,  and  lays 
them  as  such  before  the  Britisli  public,  who  are  the  sovereigns  and 
guardians  of  the  happiness  of  that  people  ;  and  as,  for  the  most  part, 
we  can  only  see  them  through  the  medium  of  written  descriptKios, 
the  person  who  avails  himself  of  that  medium  to  distort  our  vision, 
and  by  fiction  render  this  distant  people  hateful  in,o«r  eyes,  is 
surely  guilty  of  a  fraud  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  crimtnakty. 

In  a  similar  case,  that  of  the  *  Temple  of  Gnidus^  introduced  as  a 
pretended  translation  from  a  Gre^  manuscript,  Rousseau  observed, 
**  II  fiuit  detacher  du  public  ihstruit,  des  multitudes  des  lectettcB 
simple  et  eredule,  a  qui  riustmre  du  manuscript,  narr^e  par  un  an* 
teur  grave  avec  un  air  de  bonne  foi,  en.  a  reeHew^rt  iif){>Qs4,  et  qui 
ont  bu  sans  craint  dans  uae  coupe  de  forme  antique  le  poison,  dont 
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Ub  m  seraient  au  oioin  d^es,  6*il  lear  eih  M  presente  dans  one  Tase 
inoderne."  In  the  same  manner^  those  who  would  Ivten  with  dts- 
tmst  to'  the  inv^ctiTes  of  a  foreigner  against  ^e  diaracter  of  a  people, 
may  drink  them  in  with  unsuspicious  ears  when  thev  proceed  from 
the  Kps  of  a  Native.  But  in  this  case,  the  great  iWeeming  quaiitv 
of  the  woilc  is  its  utter  stupidity.  The  iHusion  is  never  kept  up  for 
a  single  moment.  The  reuler  is  never  allowed  to  forget  that  th^ 
speakeris  an  Englishman  in  masquerade.  Tboiiffh  he  assumes  va- 
Hous  characters,  his  own  voice  and  sentiments  still  betray  hb  iden^ 
tity,  notwithstaiKfing  the  various  disguises  which  he  attempts  to  ptit* 
on.  There  is  conseqnentiy  no  real  ddineatbn  of  character;  the  per- 
tonages  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  merest  externals,  but  ar^ 
hi  the  main  points  sftill  the  same.  The  Musulman  swears  by  **  Allah,** 
and  the  Hindoo  by  "  the  holy  cow ;"  they  comitait  a  greater  or  lesa 
number  of  frauds  and  murders ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  a^  all 
equally  villains,  alike  destitute  of  humanity  or  good  faith;  and, 
strange  to  tell,  in  a  land  sunk  in  superstitron,  usuaHy  devoid  of  any 
^ntiment  of  religion !  These  unnatural  personages  appear  even  to 
have  a  profound  contempt  forthcir  «wn  prejudices,  their  own  customa 
and  constitutions,  and  an  equally  profound  adoration  of  all  that  be- 
lonffs  to  the  «*  1  oope  (Topee)  AVallas."  The  author,  who  falls  into 
such  absurdities,  was  evidently  not  bom  to  painf  the  hues  of  many - 
coloured  life ;"  he  has  no  faculty  of  disembodying  his  mind  and 
transmigrating  into  the  spirit  of  his  hero.  He  cannot  bathe  his  ima- 
gination in  the  ocean  of  circumstances  that  surround  him,  and  feel 
the  waves  tind  currents  of  passion  and  prejudice  by  which  he  is  pro^ 
pelled.  A  mere  spectator  on  the  shore,  he  looks  down  upon  the  native^ 
of  India  as  upoti  inhabitants  of  another  element ;  and  as  one  of  th6 
rulers  of  the  land,  a  dweller  in  Upper  air,  he  regards  with  the  most 
mipercHious  contempt  the  *'  swinish  multitude*'  grovelling  below.  It 
does  not  once  enlter  into  his  mind  that  they  may  view  him  through 
an  inverted  telescope;  by  whicli,  in  their  eyes,  the  magnitude  of  his 
own  virtues,  and  their  own  vices,  may  appear  the  revef^  of  what 
Ihey  appear  to  him  He  cannot  conceive  but  they  must  have  for  hini 
the  same  admiration,  and  for  themselves  the  same  contempt,  which 
engross  his  oi^n  nlirmw  mind.  To  give  a  few  instances  of  ^iiat  w^ 
mean  :-^ 

The  hero  of  the  tale,  as  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
Ah  characters  in  it,  is  made  to  commence  his  career  by  cheating 
Ikis  servants  out  of  their  pay,  and  his  master  out  of  his  money  at  the 
same  time.  His  friend,  a  carcoon  or  fe)low-se<iretary,  whom  he  con- 
Milted,  toM  him  *'  it  would  be  a' good  plan  to  get  Sawunt  Rao  Ma- 
hart^  (their  chief)  to  grant  you  some  to  pay  thc»e  fellows,  and  yoit 
ean  keep  it  yourself.  It  wHl  occur  to  the  reader  (says  \ie)  that  I  had 
now  been  some  years  with  Sawunt  Rao,  and  liaving  been  graduallx 
initiated  In  Mahratta  rogtiery*,  it  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
I  entered  into  this  scheme  ^ith  thie  Hindoo  delight.^  This  self-con- 
demnation fnom'a  Mahratta  andai  Hindoo ! '  Bat  It  agrees  very  well 
with  the  author's  opimon  expressed  in  the  preface,  that  **  from  the 
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Hjah  to  Ule  rjot,  wiCh  ^  btermediate  grtdM,  the  MrthrM  «( 
India,  are  ungrateful ,  insidiottt,  cowanllj,  unfaithful,  and  revenge^ 
ieX"  As  a  proof  of  tfa«  latter,  he  makes  his  fietitioua  Hindoo  sp^ 
of  ''  hk  Mahratta  spirit  of  revenge  hunting  within  him."  (p.  140.) 
With  equal  fidelity  of  description  and  good  taste,  he  makes  another 
•f  his  personages.  Fuel  Khan,  who  boasts  of  being  '^  a  true  Muftul- 
man,**  repeat  con  amore  the  most  arrant  abuse  of  the  **  dirty  Moham- 
medans.* (vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  At  another  place,  tl^  natives  of  an  inde- 
pendent territory  are  made  to  lament  the  prospective  introduction  of 
fritieh  rule»  bepause  of  its  vast  superiority  to  their  own  systenh 
One  is  made  to  say,  there  would  then  be  ^  no  fees,  no  fines,  no  ban- 
gaining  with  soucars  and  bankers,  to  keep  the  coombies  [cultivators] 
eternally  in  their  books.  We  must  not  flog  them,  and  torture,  af^el* 
the  manner  of  our  fathers,  those  who  are  obnoxious  to  us."  Thus 
extortioners  and  oppressors  are  made  to  depict  their  own  cruelty  in 
the  roost  revolting  cdours;  native  tyrants  about  to  be  put  down^ 
^xtol  the  comparative  happiness  the  oountry  will  enjoy  under  their 
British  conquerors.  Criticism  would  be  thrown  away  on  a  writer 
who,  ki  almost  every  page,  so  grossly  outragejt  truth  and  nature.  We 
shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  merely  an  outline  of  the  story,  with- 
out stopping  to  remark  on  the  monstrosities  with  which  he  has  fille4 
up  the  canvass. 

,  The  hero  of  it,  Pandurang  Hari,  who  professes  to  write  his  own 
memoirs^  picks  liimself  up  romantically  enough  at  the  ase  of  four 
years  wallowing  in  the  mud,  under  the  .hoofs  of  a  troop  of  bullocks 
and  horses.  His  delivereis  from  this  periloiis  situation  reoognise  him 
to  be  "  a  true  Hindoo,*'  from  a  red  mark  on  -  his  forehead,  for  he 
could  give  ro  account  of  himself.  What  particular  caste  he  means 
by  that  of  '*  a  true  Hindoo"  we  know  not ;  but  he  tells  us  immer 
diately  after,  thinking  that  explanation  enough,  **  had  I  been  of  a 
different  caste  than  I  was,  that  of  a  Choomar  or  Sudra,  for  example^ 
i  should  have  been  left  to  starve."  His  red  mark  and  true  Hindoo- 
ship,  however,  stand  him  in  good  stead*  He  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Sawnnt  Rao  Gopal  Rao,  one  of  Holkar*s  chieflains,  by  whom  he  is 
ao  very  kindly  treated,  that  he  begins  to  look  upon  himself  as  one  of 
the  Rao's  sons.  As  a  proof  of  tl^  early  distinction  he  epjeyed,  he 
received  his  education  till  his  sixteenth  year,  from  the  *'  mahouhut,'' 
or  ele^ai|t-driver,  who  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  Then  havitig 
made  ^*  considerable  proficiency  in  his  studies,"  under  so  respectable 
'a  tutor,  he  enters  upon  public  business,  by  assisthig  bis  benefactorV 
chief  c«rco<m,  or  clerk,  to .  sort  out  and.  direct  despatches.  .  He  soon 
after  became  a  sort  of  deputy-carcoon  himself,  and  took  care> 
with  *'  true  Mahratta  roguery/'  to  mulct  those  well  who  sou^  an 
audience  of  his  master.  One  petitioner  of  this  kind  iuMring  fried  to 
i>btain  redress,  threatened  to  be  avenged  of  the  deceitful. oafooon,  aid 
inr  this  purpose  proceeds  to  a  tree,  whither  it  was  hie  ottslMa  to 
iireathe  the  tresfa  air  in  the  cod  of  the  evening.  Pandurang  seuiug 
an  armed  man  approach  with  n  tfareatening  asp^t)  cMiobM  up  quietly 
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7€  PMdurang  Huri; 

and  concealed  huirself  among  the  branches  of  the  tree,  where  he 
orerhearcl  the  following  soliloquy,  in  a  low  murmuri^i^  tone : 

<<  Not  here  !  I  am  too  early.  I  can  wait  ^iU  he  comes.  I  know  my  informa- 
tion is.  correct,  lie  comes  here  every  evening  (o  medita^some  fresh  viHany 
no  doubt. — Weil !  as  I  could  not  obtain  redress,  and  was  plundered  for  at- 
tempting to  assert  my  rights,  this  dagger,  thanks  to  Ilanooman,*  has  girea 
me  vengeance.  .My  enemy  is  quiet  enough,  unless  he  has  met  with  a  god 
on  the  uwta  bpwrie  (a  deep  well).  That  young  villain,  Pandurang,  shall 
Iceep  Jidsajee  company."  There  he  stopped,  and  I  almost  fell  from  tlie 
brandies  of  my  refuge  with  fear,  when  I  discovered  this  man  to  be  no  other 
than  the  petitioner  who  so  handsomely  rewarded  me  on  his  coming  to  der 
mand  justice  of  my  master.  Ilis  case,  notwithstanding  .hb  bribes  and 
the  profuse  way  in  which  he  distribnted  his  mtgd^  (ready  ca^,)  remained 
entirely  neglected  till  that  hour.  Fancy  may  depict  the  fear  I  felt,  and  tlie 
breathless  terror  that  came  over  me,  when  I  reflected  that  the  creaking  of  a 
branch,  or  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  might  betray  me.  The  evening  was  still  and 
silent  as  the  grave.  A  cold  perspiration  stood  on  my  forehead  :  the  insect 
that  fluttered  around  me,  whose  wing  at  another  time  would  have  been  in- 
audible, seemed  now  to  fill  my  ears  with  its  hum,  so  alive  was  I  to  the  mi- 
nutest sounds. 

The  situation  is  well  conceived  ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  he 
has  a  great  trick  of  getting  up  into  trees  and  overhearing  all  manoer 
of  interesting  secrets  that  may  turn  out  to  his  advantage. '  Real  per- 
sons are  seldom  so  lucky.  The  disappointed  stiitor  havi))g  sooff  got 
tired  of  u'aiting,  went  to  a  pepul  tree  a  short  way  off,  there  burled  the 
treasure  of  which  he  had  robbed  his  enemy,  and  then  went  his  way! 
When  he  was  fairly  gone,  Pandurang  came  down  and  went  home  in 
safety.  He  afterwards  returned  for  the  treasure,  amounting  to  two 
thonsand  rupees,  which  he  had  seen  concealed,  and  then  contrived 
to  get  the  person  he  had  deprived  of  it  hanged,  as,  from  the  )ofid,  he 
was  unable  to  ransom  hb  life.  Pandurang,  having  concealed  this 
twic^'  stolen  treasure  under  his  mat,  was  himself  again  robbed  of  k 
by  the  head  carcoon,  called  Govindah,  who  at  the  same  lime  duirged 
his  fellow  "  carcoon  "  with  the  murder  of  the  original  owner,  Tuteaj^^. 
As  the  probability  of  this  charge  was  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
bangles  and  other  ornaments  belonging  to  the  deceased,  idendfieid  br 
hb  son,  Pandurang  himself  very  narrowly  escaped  hmliging.  Thotig^ 
letl>ff,-he  was  dismissed  firom  his  official  situatioa,'  and  tbereafteir 
became  clerk  to  a  corps  of  fTve  thousand  men,  nad«r  anothe^  of 
Ho]kar*8  chiefitains.  .  He  then  set  ont  for  Tndore,  hu  cajatal,  and  we 
have 'the  Ibllowing  description  of  a  Mahratta  army  in  marehing 
trim: 

A  Mahratta  :\rmy  consists  in  general  of  hors^  and  foot  of  every  neigh- 
bouring nation,  religion,  and  costume.  Tn  truth,  it  makes  a  very  motley 
appearance,' as  it  is  under  no  discipline,  and  destitute  of  a  rei^lar  uniform. 
Few  of  the  men  in  the  same  line,  either  cavalry  or  infantry,  have  weapons 
of  a  like  form.  Some  are  armed  with  swerd  and  shield,  others  with  match- 
locks or  muskets ;  some  carry  bows  and  arrows,  others  spears,  lances,  or 

1  The  name  of  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a  monkey. 
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war-rockets.  M«ny  are  expert  with  the  battle-*xc,  hi^t  the  sabre  is  indis- 
pensable to  alii  Hie  men  in  armour,  of  whota  there  are  many  to  make  up 
thft  Tariety,  cat  a  very  curious  appearance.  A  helmet  covers,  not  only  tlie 
head  and  ears,  but  protects  the  shoulders.  The  body  is  cased  in  iron  net- 
work, or  in  a  thick  qttiUe4  vest.  They  give  the  preference' to  a  strairiit 
t#o-«dged  sword  befoire  the  curved  one  used  by  the  Persians  and- Arabs, 
They  hive  no  regular  commanders,  according  to  the  rule  of  seniority.  The 
principal  officeVs  are  called  jHnmaidarSj^  some  of  whom  command  five  thou- 
sand horse;  others,  with  Ibe  same  title,  but  five  hundred.  Evefy  rajah, 
prince,  br  leader,  is  responsible  among  the  Mahrattas  to  the  PeisWa,  or 
head  of  the  empire,  for  his  general  conduct.  He  pays  tribute  for  his  dis- 
trict, and  attends' when  summoned  with  his  quota  of  men,  vi^hich  is  regulat- 
ed ty  In  wftahh  and' population.  He  is  supreme  in  command  over  his 
corps,  whidi  is  attached  alonie  to  him  and  to  his  fortunes;  and  adheres  to 
whatever  party  he  supports.  The  Mahratta  camps  display  a  variety  of 
standards  and  ensigns.  Each  chief  is  distinguished  by  his  own.  Jled  is 
the  preiailing  colour,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  swallow*s  tail^  and  decorated 
with  xmree  puttah  (gold  and  silver  tissue)^ 

Thftj  soon  came  in  contact  with  the  forces  of  Scindeab,  who,  in 
1801,  had  collected  an  army  on  the  Nerbnddah-  to  oppose  the  grow* 
iflg  strength  of  Jeswant  Rao.  Holkar's  party  being  miserably  armed 
aiA  equipped,  were  soon  worsted,  and,  m  the  confusion  of  the  fight, 
ent  eaek  otiier  to  pteoea.  AoMog  the  mortally  .wounded,  was  Paadu- 
rang's  beae£witor,  Sawaat  Rao,  who,  before  he  died,  had  sniBcientcoa* 
adttati(»  la  direel  a  tther  '*  kurdoorah  '^  (or  chaia  for  the  waist)  to 
he  taken  finoai  a  box  and  giv«o  to  him,  which  had  been  round  his  body 
when  he  was'  fooad  among  the  ballocks.  Pandarang  received,  with 
tean.  of  gratitude,  this  precious  token,  wbich  might  enable  him  one 
day  to  find  out  hds  birth  and  parentage. 

'  In  1892,  Hdkar  having  again  taken  the  fic4d,  gained  an  advan* 
tags  over  Scindeah^  intt  fidled  in  his  object  of  gettiBg  the  PeitltiWa 
int(^  his  powefi  Afterwards  he  entered  into  a  oonfedetaey  with 
Scbdeali  anditheiUjah  of  Berar,  to  oompel  the  Peiidiwa  to  annul  the 
tceat^  of  BtMsid;  but  their  forces  "wete  opposed  and  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Kngiiah,  in  successive  engagements.  Pandurang,  disheartened 
with  i^  ill  fortune  of  his  party,  abandoned  the  military  life.  WUIe 
wandering  about,  in  search  of  employnient,  he  fell  in  with  a  gossein, 
ar  religious  mendicant,  one  of  a  class  who,  by  the  profea»on  of  sanc- 
tity, tuid  of  mortifying  the  fleeli,  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  and 
piety  of  the  people.  This  gossein,  calling  himself  *«  Oabbage  Gooaia/' 
happens  to  be  Pandnrang's  uncle,  akhoogh  the  relatioiMhij^  between 
them  is  entirely  unknown  to  both.  They  agr^  to  travel  together 
as  gotaeins,  to  Poonah,  wfiere,  however,  Ukefy  socm  separate,  afkr  the 
elder  of  the  two  had  contrived,  as  usual,  to  swindle  the  other  out  of 
hb  mpees.  Before  bringing  these  amiable  kinsmen  agaio  in  ce^act^ 
let  us  trace  Ifae  history  of  the  other  up  to  this  pmnt.- 

Gabbage  Oousla's  real  name  was  Gunput  Rao,  and  he  had  a 
brother  named  SenQe,  (we  suppoea  Sevi^,)  both  of  virho«  were 
zameendars  in  the  rajaship  of  Saurah.  Their  estates  lay  contiguoua 
to  each  other,  and  Gunput  began  bis  eouree  of  villnny  by  deprrdng 
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Ids  brother-of  part  of  his  property ,  through  the  corruption  .of  a  puo- 
chayet.  We  may  just  stop  to  remark,  that  the  puach^yet  is  a  favourite^ 
theme  of  abuse  with  this  novelist,  whose  aversion  to  it  is'  in  proportion 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  institutbn^  Had  it  been 
called  by  the  name  of  a  jury,  Paodurang,  with  Hindoo  tide  and 
English  prejudices^  would  have  kuded  it  to  the  skies.  Now,  each  of 
the  brothers  had  a  son :  that  of  the  ekler  called  Jeoba,  that  of  the 
younger  Mahadeo.  It  being  proposed  to  betroth  the  former  with  a 
girl  named  Sagoonab,  the  daughter  of  a  Nagga  Brahmin,  held  la 
high  estimation  among  the  people  on  account  of  her  caste,  Giinput 
endeavoured  tp  thwart  the  match,  and  procure  the  honour  of  tlii«- 
alliance  for  his  own  son,  Mahadeo.  Having  6uled  in  thie^ 
he  way-laid  his  brother  and  nephew,  -in  order  to  munder  them  ^ 
stabbed  the  ibrmer,  and  carried  on  the^  boy,  then  aged  three  or  fbuif 
years ;  but,  a  party  of  men  coming  up  at  the  instant,  he  had  not  timtf 
to  miake  a^ay  with  the  child,  in  effecting  his  own  escape,  and  tbrew^ 
him  hastily  among  the  feet  of  some  bullocks  which  happened  to  be 
hard  by,  ifi  the'  hope  that  they  might  trample  him  to  death.  The 
leader  will  perceive  that  this  Jeoba  turns  out  to  be  the  famous  JPtat* 
duraog  Hari,  who  is  picked  up  by  the  pupsuers,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  many  years,  has  his  identity  esta^>lished  by  means. of  thesihrei^ 
*'Jcardoorah,"  or  chain,  which  hadbeen  gift  roi^  his  Joins  ut  the  tim% 
of  the  above  adventure.  However,  both  he  and  his  father  were  lon^ 
supposed  to  be  dead,  as  Ounput  gave  put,  that  while-  travellini^ 
together  they  had  all  been  attacked  by  assassins*)  from  whom  he  only: 
had  with  difficulty  escaped  alive,  severely  wounded ;  and«  to  give  cre^ 
dibili^y  to  this  story,  he  had  cut  and  maimed  hioaself  in  differou% 
places.  Nevertheless,  the  father  of  Sagoonah,  the  betrothed  of  the^ 
nephfew,  th^oatfened  to  cause  an  im^estigation  into  the  matter.  Gqu- 
put  therefore  -took  him  off  by  poison ;  and  as  lus  wife  thereupon  be^ 
came  a  suttee,  he  who  shortened  the -days  of  her  husband,  and  coa^ 
•equtotly  ef  herself,  describes  the  exultation  with  which  he  saw  her 
horrid  eiad :  *^  I  saw  the  fire  envelop  her^  and  beard  her  shriek  of 
death  pierce  through  the  red  fierce  flames,  with  inward  delight,  when. 
I  reflected  that  no  one  thing  now  stood  in  my  way  to  thwart  my. 
projects !  " 

His  obfect  was  to  plac^  himself  upoa  the  musnud  (or  throne)  o^ 
Satarah,  to  which  his  elder  brother  and  his  son^  if  they  survfvedy  had 
It  pcelerable  claim«  :  Seeing,  however,  no  hope  of  successi  after 
wading  his  way  so  lar  through  blood,  he  took  up  the  profession  of 
snnyasee,  or  ^ossein ;  and  mi^le  his  soa  reluctantly  enter  the  same^ 
mode  ofUfe.  The  latter  gives  die  following  extraordinary  account^ 
of  his  4>wti  initiation  by  one  of  that  religious  order,  to  whom  they, 
^lad  recourse,  who  dwelt  in  a  cavern  injlhe  midst  of  a  thick  jungle  :-^ 

Ip  ope  cprper  of  the  stinyasse's  cave  wat  Ounputti  the  idol,  large,-  witK 
ab  elephant's  tnihk ;  and  Mahadeo,  and  Parmti  his  wile,  ivere  carvcMd  in  the 
A>ck  immediately  opposite.  I  concluded  that  the  purport  of  my  fioher's  visit 
to  this  miserable  fiinatie,  was  us  Audi  to  gain  iustnictioh  «mI  for  securi^.. 
Having  eaten  seaie  rice>  the  old  man  began  to  muml^e  piayecs  in  a  sepuU 
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chnl  Kme ;  then  to  fitH  on  the  ground  Wore  the  god^  and  keep  lUbfaliiig' 
ill  water.  My  father  imitated  him  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  jnade  me . 
follow  the  example.'  I  was  heartily  glad  when  these  nuroeroiis  ceremo*. 
Dies,  and  their  still  more  numerous  genuflexions  were  ended,  as  the  stones., 
on  which  they  were  made  I  'found  painful  enough'  to  my  bones.  '  A  dead[ 
silence  now  took  place  for  a  full  hour :  the  old  (cossein  first  breaking  it  by 
oryifap-ooty  -a«  -konA  as'  his  eraiy  roice -would  permit,  '<  Sudasheo^  f  ^*  and  then 
dmaig  voM  fisher  to  «ay  Bpm  MtAmico. .  My  father  did  all  he  was  desired'/ 
and  tbnen  they  continued  for  another  hour^  stalling  out,  one  of  tbem  ^  Suda^ 
sheo,^  and  tne  other,  my  fietther,  roaring  out  *>  Bom  Mahadeo/  until  they, 
were  both  exhausted.  As  soon  as  the  gossein  had  recovered  a  little  he  rana 
ii  small  belly  trimmed  his  lamp,  and  bade  us  follow  him.  We  now  entered 
an  innet  cell,  -ivlifere  stood  the  figure  of  Siva?  The  gossein  desired  us  to  Ao, 
as  we  saw  him  do :  this  was  to  faR  down  nine  times  before  the  idoU 
Tlii»trotiU«MA6  busineei  being  over,  and  when  I-hoped  there  was  nodiiHg, 
Boreieft  ftir  ma  to  do^  the  old  wretch 'p^resented  m  with  a  coppct  vessel 
(Ued  wi^  blood-— wheUier.  human  or  not,  I  cannot  say  to  this  oay.  W« 
were  directed  to  take  each  of  us  a  mouthful,  and  squirt  it  out  into  tlie  idol's 
&ce«  My  father  obeyed  with  sreat  gravity ;  but  when  it  came  to  my  tum^ 
I  was  in  such  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  filthy  mouthfiil,  that  I  let  the  whole  go, 
not  into  the  face' of  the  idol,  but  into  the  i^yes  of  our  preceptor.  IVIy  father 
hnmediately^fblled  me  to  the  groutid,  ap<ilogizing  a  tnousand  times  over  to 
the  goesetn  for  my  conduct.  I  yeHed,  cried,  and  begged  forgiveness,  pro-f 
Misiiig  to  hit  the  «raai4c  better  next  thne.  My  fhther  was  told  to  repeat  th^ 
^ifgustiag  oblatioQ  sixteen  times,  and  I  was  ordered  to  foQow  his  e^mple; 
I  suQceededy  firom  fear,  in  getting  nearly  through  with  the  total  number,  in 
^»pite  of  my  stomach's  repeated  warnings.  At  last  .1  was  no  loniger  alkte 
to  subdue  its  rebellious  impulses,  and  Siva  received^  not  the  content^  of  m}^ 
mouth  alone,  but  both  together.  Indeed,  nature  had  efiected  wonders  ii^ 
enabling  me  to  resist  so  long  the  horrid  doses  of  blo,od,  which  would  have 
disgust^  a  tiger.  The  gossein  now  set  up  a  frightful  yell ;  and  my  falherj 
to  appease  bis  wrath  and  satisfy  his  own  anger,  once  more  levelled  m^  with 
the  earth.  Siva,  Ihe*  destroyer,  had  been  defiled,  and  it  be<^me  necessary 
fbrtht  nnyaaie«tQ  poryy  his  god«hip  :  for  this  purpose,  he  fotcAied  water; 
ial^aaiidalrwoody  avd'red  ocdne,  muttering  a  prayer  between  each  epplit^M 
tion:  Sundry  ^^ocoa*iiut9  were  then  ofiei^,  'wiUi  pfayers  and.  moanings } 
and  after  anoth^  hour  spent  in  purifyipg  the  idol  irom  the  coptamttULtioii 
ihad  cast  upon  him,' the  sunyasse  couducted  us  back  to  the  outer  apartf 
ment-  lie  now  produ<^ed  a  cauldron,  lit  a  fire,  and  poured  into  the  vessel 
water,  blood,  redin,  oil,  ghee,  and  rice ;  he  then  sprinkled  brimstone  into 
the  fit>»,  the  blue  flame  of  which,  shining  .upon  his  countenance,  gave  me  :i 
foil  view  of  4ta  cadaverous  hideousness ;  so  horribly  and  g:hast1y  a  being  till 
theft  I  had  never  beheld.  Terrot  crept  coldly  over  me ;  my-  heart  was 
chilled  with  a. secret  iear,-  and  the  hue  given  ta  th^  goasein's  fhce  by  th# 
bnnstone,  tmpfe^d  me  with  the  idea  xtf  hia  hot  being  a  creature  of  this 
wocl4v  Even  ;ny  fother's  hardened  pountenance  bom  an  expre^pion,  tf-not 
of  terror,  of  awe,  and  wonder,  at  the  sight.  The  sunyasse  next  produoed  a 
string  made  of  horse-Hair  and  fine  cotton,  which  he  dipped  in  nis  inferna^ 
cauldron,  muttering  blessing '  or  curses,  I  could  not  tell  which^  He  then, 
ivith  a  pair'of  tongs  drawing  it  from  the  cauldron,  bathed  it  in  blood,  drew 
it  through  his  toes,'and  then  soused  it  on^  more  in  the  charmed  pot,  where 
ha  wemteA  it  to  remain  about  half  an  hour.  •  Then  taking  off  the  cauldron; 
^ — ; — ■— — i-i-:-.:.^.: , 1 
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M  Pandwang  Ban; 

he  poured  iu  contents  sU  the  Ceet  of  Gunputti,  leaving  the  string  M  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  pot^  vfaich  he  cut  in  two  pieces,  one  longer  than  the  other.  After 
this,  he  formed  the  sacred  string  worn  hv  the  Brahmins/ gosseins,  and  many 
Hindoos.  One  of  these  strings  was  designed  for  my  fiither,  and  one  for 
myself. 

Though  tluB  story  i»  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  Hindoo  boy,  crmdled  in 
the  darioest  gloom  of  superstition,-  the  author,  with  a  siDgahur  perrer- 
sity  of  taste  and  judgment,  makes  him  describe,  with  the  sneering 
levity  of  a  perfect  sceptic,  a  scene  that  ought  to  have  shaken  his  soid 
with  terror.  The  cauldron,  the  blood,  and  all  the  infernal  apparatus 
are  at  hand,  but  we  want  the  spell  of  the  enchanter ;  and  thb  collec- 
tion of  monstrous  stuff  inspires  the  reader  with  noUiing  but  disgust. 
To  proceed  with  the  story: — the  gosseins  throughout  the  coantry 
being  invited  to  Poonah  to  an  entertainment  given  them  by  the 
Pebhfirah  in  gratitude  for  tEeliirth-of  a  sen,  Gunput  r^Moss  diklier 
among  the  rest,  and  becomes  the  gooroo,  or  religious  instraetor,  to 
the  prime  minister,  Trimbuckjee  Danglia.  .  About  this  tinre  he  meets 
with  his  nephew,  under  the  name  of  Pandurang  Hari,  whom  he  pil- 
lages, as  before  mentioned.  They  then,  still  ignorant  of  their  near 
relationship,  became  both  engaged  in  intrigues  respecting  Sagoonah, 
the  betrothed  of  the  nephew,  who  is  also  at  Poonah,  livmg  with  an 
aunt,  to  whose  connexion  with  them  they  are  equally  strangers.  The 
Peishwa  having  accidentally  seen  her,  when  passing  throu^  the  city, 
hXU  in  love  widi  her,  and  employs  his  prime  nunister  to  get  her  for  hris 
harem.  She,  though  living  in  obscure  poverty,  without  any  male 
relative  to  protect  her,  virtuously  rejects  the  proffered  honour,  on 
account  of  the  contract  long  previously  formed  between  her  and  some 
boy,  (that  is  Pandurang,)  of  whom  she  can  obtain  no  tidings  whether 
he  bb  alive  or  dead.  The  minister  being  also  smitten  with  hmt 
charms,  prefers  his  own  suit  to  that  of  his  master,  and  she  indi|^ 
nantly  threatens  to  make  known  his  treachery.  To  prevent  this  dk« 
closure,  Ounput  Rao,  his  gooroo,  is  employed  to  make  away  with  her, 
but  she  is  accidentally  saved  by  Pandurang  Hari,  under  whose  pro- 
tection she  then  lites,  both  behMr  still  ignorant,  however,  that  the/ 
are  betrothed  to  one  another.  Her  sudden  disappearance,  and  sup- 
p06e4  death,  being  reported  to  the  Peishwa^  he  resolves  to  punish  her 
mui:derer ;  and  Pandurang  Hari,  personating  ft  magician^  aeouses  the 
Kotwal,  another  horrid  character,  who  is  immediattly  trodden  to 
death  by  an  elephant,  for  a  crime  that  was  never  committed  at  all. 

Trimbuckjee  af^emards  discovers  that  Sagoonah  is  still  aim,  and 
great  part  of  the  novel  is  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  him  and 
Crunput  Rao  to  get  her  into  their  own  possession.  The  latter  revives 
the  scheme  of  allying  her  witihrhis  son,  that  by  thus  securing  the  in- 
terest of  her  uncle,  a  rich  banker,  he  may.  smooth  his  way  to  the  mus- 
nudof  Sattarah.  Sbe,  however,  keeps  aloof  from  his  uncle,  sdll  sboh-^ 
ing  Uie  attrac^ons  of  we^tb,  a  husbi^^,  aad  a  throne,  in  the  visionary 
hope  of  meeting  the  lost ^boy  to  whom  she  was  contracted  Jn  herio&ney. 
The  same  motive,  makes  her  reject  the  ^i^qd  of  Pandurapg  himself, 
under  whose. protectron  she  is,  iiot. knowing  that  he  is  the  destined 
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otj^ct,  althQiigfi  her  alfettioDS  stroDgly  secpnd  his  proposals.  Tn  thi^ 
mannerrthis  paragon  of  female  honour  and  constancy  wanders  from 
phice  to  place,  or  is  carried  against  her  will — from  Poonah  to  Kan- 
deisb,  from  Kaiideish  to  Asseerghur,  and  thence  back  to  Guzerat — 
sometimes  in  the  hands  of  her  ardent  lorer,  Pandnrang ;  at  others,  of 
the  emissaries  of  his  rival,  Trimbuckjee  ;  but  stilt  presenr^s  her  vestal 
purity  in  spite  of  all  the  blandishments  of  love  and  fortune.  If  the 
author  has  painted  the  one  sex  as  devils  in  human  shape/  he  has 
made  the  natires  of  India  a  sort  of  compensation^  by  making  the  other 
sex  angds  of  perfection.  ! 

We  cannot  follow  the  hero  of  the  tale  through  all  his  many  wan- 
denngs,  which  possess  but  little  interest.     He  assumes  the  office  of  a 
peoo  at  Tannah,  and  aids  the  escape  of  Trimbuckjee  Danglia,  con- 
fined for  the  murder  of  a  shastree,  or  negotiator,  who  was  under  the 
Bogiisii  protection.     He  is  then  pressed  into  the  Pindaree  service, 
from  which  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  to  desert,  with  three  or  four 
otbefs.    Af^er  this  he  is  capturcni  by  the  Bheels,  and  carried  into  the 
cave  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  which  he  is  thus  enable  to  betray  to  the 
Eof^h.     He  also  acts  for  some  time  as  a  wukeel  at  Broach,  which 
affords  him  opportunities  of  admiring  the  English  system  of  juris- 
pnideoce— -admired  only,  we  believe,  in  fiction.     To  return  to  the 
progress  of  the  main  plot  about  the  succession  to  the  musnud  of  Sa« 
tarah  :  The  uncle  ot  Pandurang  having  employed  two  assassins  to 
despatch  htnr,  he  meets  them  on  the  road,  gets  into  their  confidence 
nnder  another  name,  and  they  resolve  to  make  him  a  partner  in  their 
enterprize.     In  order  to  make  him  fully  acquaifited  with  the  nature 
of  their  plot,  they  take  him  into  a  secret  cavern,  the  door  of  which 
drats  with  a  bolt  from  the  outside.    When  he  has  obtained  from 
them  aU  die  information  he  could,  he  walks  out,  fixes  the  door,  and 
leaves  them  there  to  perish  of  want,  making  the  cavern  re-echo  with 
the  yeHs  of  despair.  All  this  machinery  of  romance,  introduced  with 
great  abundance,  instead  of  adding  interest  to  the  novel,  merely 
serves  to  remind  the  reader  the  more  frequently  that  it  is^an  absurd 
and  idle  fiction.    At  last,  by  means  of  a  grain  merchant  at  Indore, 
named  Wanee,  Pandnrang  obtains  a  hint  who  is  his  father.    Wanee^ 
is  mmdered  next  mornhig  after  this  discovery,  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  satraic  uncle ;  which  leares  Pandtiratie  again  in  despair.     He,' 
however,  accidentolly  falls  in  with  som«  of  his  father's  partisans  at 
Satarah;  wha  are  forming  a  plot  to  raise  him  to  the' musnud,  and 
Joins  their  band.    Tl^ir  schemes  are  greatly  aided  by  a  mysterious 
Meg  Merrilies  sort  of  a  personage,  who  leads  him,  in  the  character 
of  her  smi,  with  a  basket  on  his  head,  into  the  fortress  of  Satarali, 
where  his  fiather  has  taken  refuge.    The  yenend>le  old  man  recog- 
mses  him  by  the  silver  kurdoorah,  placed  round  his  loins  in  his ' 
in&iicy,  which  he  prodnces.    They  then  lay  a  iJan  to  defeat  the 
sdiemesof  the  atrocious  Gnnput,  who  disputed  his  eldtor  brother's 
ri^t,  by  aHegbg  him  to  be  of  spurious  birUi.    They  propose  to  refer 
^  mitttter  to  arbitration,  which  Gnnput  consented  to,  not  believing 
diat  hithroCher's  only  son  was  aUve,  and  therefore  confident  of  se* 
Oriental  HcraUl,  Vol  8.  G 
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curing  the  tbrone  at  leaBt  lor  his  son  Mahadeo.  He  ehoi»  the  Jincle 
of  Sagoooah,  the  rich  banker,  as  one  of  his  arbitrators,  Uiinkiog  him 
secured  in  his  interest  by  the  intended  mateh  between  his  niece  and 
Mahadeo.  But  Scvaje,  the  father  of  Pandurang,  or,  as  he  had  been 
named  in  his  childhood,  Jeoba,  having  found  means  to  satisfy  the 
uncle,  that  his  son,  to  whom  Sagoonah  bad  been  betrothed,  was  still 
alive,  the  prudent  banker  came  over  to  the  other  side,  and  the  pun- 
chayet  consequently  decided  against  Gunput  Rao."  This  consum- 
mate villain  seeing  all  his  schemes  of  ambition  blasted,  and.hi^  bn>< 
tlier  and  nephew,  whom  he  thought  to  have  destroyed,  about  to 
ascend  the  musnud,  had  at  last  rescourse  to  arras.  After  a  desperate 
struggle  he  was  foiled  by  the  forces  of  his  elder  brother,  with  the  .as- 
sistance of  the  English,  under  whose  protection  the  state  \yas.  Being 
about  the  same  time  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  British 
power,  lie  was  sentenced  to  be  blown  away  from  the  mouth  of  a 
6annon.  From  this  fate  he  only  escapes,  on  condition  that  he  make 
a  full  confession  of  all  his  crimes,  and  be  then  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual imprisonment.  With  this  the  tragic  history  closes,  and  is  tben 
wound  up  with  the  marriage  of  Pandurang  and  Sagoouah,  and  the 
quiet  instalment  of  his  family  on  the  musnud  of  Satarah. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  author  )iad 
abundant  materials  for  making  an  interesting  novel ;  but,  in  his 
hands,  they  are  entirely  barren  of  interest.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  reader's  at^ 
tention  than  a  quick  successioi)  <^  murders,  frauds,  and  villainies, 
miraculous  escapes,  and  singular  rencounters.  But  the  mind  soon 
gets  accustomed  to  these  things :  it  sees  that  th^  paper  men  are  only 
introduced  to  be  killed,  and  ceases  to  grieve  at  their  ^eath.  Be- 
sides, where  there  is  hot  one  respectable  character  among  l)ie  w)ioIe 
who  deserves  to  be  lamented,  tbeir  successor  failure  is  a  mattec.of 
perfect  indifference.  The  reader'  can  have  no  sympathy  in,  the  for- 
tuiies  of  a  set  of  mean  heartless  unnatural  miscreants,  Who  liavA 
hardly  a  single  redeeming  virtue.  He  who  could  j^ive  thJA  at  a 
picture  of  the  natives  of  India,  or  of  any  people^  must  know  Uitle  of 
human  nature,  which  in  every  country,  eyen  the  moat  Wreii  dt  vir-» 
tue,  produces  plants  as  varied  in  form  and  stature  as  those  -of  th« 
e'ardi  on  which  we  tread,  There  are  aH  intellootual  and  moral 
grades,' from  the  cedar  th^t  ia  in  I^bu)bn  te  theliyssop  that  cre«i|>etb 
upon  the  wall. .  The  entire  absence  of  beauty  or  nropprtipn  in  the 
characters,  is  pot  compensated  by  any  lively  description  of  soen^ry  or 
of  manners.  For,  although  the  author  has  doubtless  passed  some  iium  ' 
in  the  country  where  his  scene  lay/  like  Smelfungus  and  Mun-. 
(fungus  mentioned  by  Sterne,  Ke  seen)s  to  bave  tra.velled  from  DaA 
to  Beersheba,  discolouring  every  thing  with  his  bwn^undiced  yi&ion,. 
only  to  report  to  bis  countrymen  that  all  waa  naught.  Our  only 
consofarion  for  bestowing  so  much  time  in  foUowij^g  him,,  is,  that . 
i^  may  spare  others  from  ;i  task  so'/'  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  aupro^ 
fitable."        '  ■     '  J  *  ..       .r- 
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Tarn  bttter  pait  of  the  population  of  Eim^  have  bow  lor  a  long 
time  tuned  an  anxiobs  eye  oa  the  inbfeMeatB  of  Ch-eece,  at  whose 
•ucceises  they  have  rejoiced,  afnd  whose  erroreand  reverses  they  have 
deprecated  and  lamented.  The  coi^rae,  however,  pursued  hy  her  go- 
fciaawttt  and  chiefs/ froiB  the  very  tot  dawning  of  the  revolation, 
hat  btea  aihnost  invariahly  marked  by  the  roost  disastrous  indiscre^ 
tion  and  incapacity.  And  although  several  very  en)ightei)ed  and 
eoBineiit  parsons  Ikom  various  countries  have  offered  the  Greeks  their 
advie*,  and^  inflamed  by  enthusiasmibr  their  ancestors,  been  ready  to 
lUoard  boib  life  and  fortune  in  their  behalf,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  cause -of 'Greece  has  been  on  that  account  advantaged;  at  least  in 
any  degree  proportioned  to  the  means.  On  the  contrary,  at  those 
vwfy  periods  when  the  politicians  of  the  West  have  been  most  nume- 
fDua  in  Oriece^  her  prospects  have  been  most  darkened,  and  her 
iMipes  growa  {uore  slender ;  until  it^  is'at  last  become  questionable 
whether  she  w3)  not  be  reduced,  before  the  present  year  beiexpred, 
to  her  old  degnded  condition  under  the  Turks.  T^  pi>eeence  of  the 
pidJheUenei  in  Graeoe  may,  however,  have  had  no  neeeesary  con- 
aexioii  vriA  her  misfortuttes  ;  may,  tot  aught  we  kuow,  have  lessened 
and  retaeded  them;  Stilt,  it  ie  snasukr  that  the  wealth  and  trisdom 
df  the' West  ifhoAld  have  done  so  iMe  good,  shonld  have  been  skip* 
wraeked  on  the  obstinate  Ihdodtlty  and  ounAiagof  half^civMiied  bar- 
l^arian^ ;  iat  sdch,  todkptttabiy,  arathe  Greeks.  There  must  be  some 
kiddea  cause  for  th^  miscarrisCge,  eome  caitee  that  had  escaped  the 
fttaiidlebee  l^ms^ves,  and  all  those  who  have  speculated  on  their 
Aiisiea^  It  tnaf  not,  howe^^,  be  as  dltBeolt  to  be  dkooverod  as  the 
mnmeiei^he  Nile,  thottgh  tl^te  might  be  little  ntiltty  in  making  it' 


.  Wh^t  ^e  Gieelfe  hkwe  all  nklng  ne^d,-^s  the  nvost  inteAflgtot 
paitooe  who  have  visited  them  observe,  is  apolitical  and  mificaty  ge- 
tf&a*  to  ^enint^  thdf  enie^prisei  to  condeitoe  and  dii^e^  their  Energies 
0l«a£l!f  Mwutfs  dfB^  point,  abd  fhia,  not  by  imparting  and  dis^Usslug 
hmy^i^  irith  i^tivM  or  Ibrelgners,  but  6y  creating  lin  enihutiamn 
ftr  hisMBon,  ail  hnpMcit  ^lind  ve»Bralion^tbr  his  views  and'  princi- ' 
piM.  wMtottt  itMplri^g  Ma  mittute  'of  lo^e  afad  awe,  no  man  can ' 
oflbotually  avail  hhnself  6f  fhe  tesmirees  of.  an  uncultivated  people. 
Whoever  wiould;  1^  ^em;  Whether  to  good  or  ilf ,  n^ust  begin  and 
^ImI  wMh  diJBiiniilation.  Their  prejiu^ice^  must  appear  to  be  his  pre- 
jadl#e»^  their  desires,  Ms-  4eiBir<*B  |  their  sympathies  «nd  antipathies, 
th«r  wisdom^  and  ignofiance,  their  vanity,  their  leiocity,  their  filth, 
th«roontempt'of  l^neident,  mast  appear  to  be  without  being  his. 
liigiaHthorniJnist' light  hie  own  lln^ttteps  only^  the  rest  must  follow 
htik  ^  9iK^  teien  be^ng  Wire,'  it  is  ndt  at  all  wmiderfiTl  ^tat  no  one  of 
the  Mad  hae  yet  appeared  in  Greece;  the  revolution  has  hitherto 
bMv  ptodac^a  Joi-  ootlttiig  but  ordfaarf  men,  .men  calculated  to  be 
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governed  by  circumstances,  not  to  govern  them.  While  this  is  the 
case,  though  Greece  may  struggle  with  her  enemy,  she  will  perform 
little  tliat  is  truly  glorious,  for  hec  energies  will  forever  be  divided  by 
the  multitudinous  influencesof  a  thousand  capitani,  and  run  to  waste, 
like  water  poured,  upon  the  desert.  This  vie  w  of  the  matter  has  already 
been  taken  by  many,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  And 
some  have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  affections  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
love  of  one  individual.  Others,  pitying  the  ignorance  and  barbanam 
in  which  ages  of  slavery  had  {^nged  them,  have  hoped  by  enoouragiiig 
education,  and  otherwise  multiplying  the  means  oi  knowledge^  to  in- 
spire in  the  nation  enthusiasm  and  a  pure  patriotism.  We  respect 
their  motives,  but  by  no  means  enter  into  their  views.  Whatever  may 
be  hoped  from  the  progress  of  education,  this,  we  conceive,  ib  not  the 
time  to  lay  any  stress  on  it.  The  most  important  science  a  Greek  can 
now  learn,  h  how  to  destroy  the  greatest  possible  number  of  his  ene- 
mies; how  to  see  his  land  cleansed  from  the  polluting  crescent ;  how 
to  be  rid,  once  and  for  ever,  of  the  ^sar  of  the  bow-string  and  the 
slaves  of  the  black  eunuchs  of  the  seraglio.  Never  mind  the  dirty 
streets  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  or  the  tattered  soiled  jackets  of  the 
common  peof^e,  or  their  vermin,  their  fevers,  their  bad  cookery,  their 
ignorance,  tlieir  superstition.  These' things  may  be  considered  after- 
wards. Attend  now  to  the  use  of  their  muskets  and  their  atagbans. 
It  is  altogether  to  misapprehend  the  nature  of  human  affiuis,  to  ima- 
gine it  possible  to  create  a  new  moral  character  in  an  insurgent  peo- 
ple :  they  should  be  taken  in  their  actual  condition,  and  reckoned 
exactly  for  what  tliey  are,  their  vices  and  their  virtues  being  properly 
understood.  Their  lib^utors  may  lament  in  secret,  if  they  please^ 
that  they  have  no  better  instruments ;  but  nothing  short  of  madneaa 
.can  ever  make  them  pause  to  strike,  until  laws  and  edueatioii  shall 
have  forged  them  more  agreeable  iK'eapons.  A  fierce  peasantry,  goaded 
to  madness  by  oppression,  and  fighting  perpetually  in  the  sight,  as  it 
were,  of  their  homes,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  general,  would  gtvw 
into  an  invincible  army.  And  a  bri^f  piece  of  militiury  eloquence, 
nshering  in  the  battle,  and  painting  their  rude  eiyoyments  and  the 
horrors  of  being  deprived  of  them,  would  have  more  effect  in  the 
mouth  of  abrare  and  skilful  commander,  than  all  the.  books  that  have 
been  written  in  £uiH>pe  for  the  last  hondired  years.  Civiliced  people 
depend  too  much  Qn  their  acquirements.  With  them  knowledge  and 
^ucation  are  ev^ry  thing.  They  appear  to  think  that  nations  are 
then  happieat,  when  their  passions  have  been  weakenedi  their  feelinga 
regulated,  their  miiyis  crowded  with  facts  and  notions.  The  Greeks 
are  the  reverse  of  t^s  picture.  Their  knowledge  is  trifling,  and  tli^ 
passions  powerful  in  the  extreme.  To  lead  tlumi,  therefore,  is  to  ma* 
nage  their  passions,  not  to  cpnvince  their  reason. 

Sf  any  of  our  countrymen  complain  bitterly  of  the  fondness  of  tbe 
Greeks  for  money.  But  do  they  really  find  any  thing  wondciM  ia 
that  ?  Are  the  EngKsh  indi&rent  about  money  ?  Are  there  maaj 
Cincinnati,  many  Epaminondates  in  London  ?  Did  they  expect  to 
find  in  newly-emancipated  slaves^  the  proud  poverty,  the  primitive 
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fragalit]r,  and  contempt  of  weakh  of  the  old  Romans  ?  *The  truth  is, 
all  the  seeds  of  their  disappointment  lurked  in  ^  their  own  bosoms  t 
they  expected  to  find  gods  in  Greece,  and  they  found  nothing  but  ig- 
norant, cjaving,  intemperate  men — -just  such  as  slavery  always  pro- 
duces.    Had  the  Greeks  been  the  temperate,  frugal,  haughty  admirers 
of  pover^,  which  they  hoped  to  find  them ^  Greece  would  never  have 
stood  in  need  of  foreign  aid,  or  bent  her  neck  to  the  Ottoman.     It  Was 
her  craving  after  luxury,  her  admiration  of  money,  that  first  opened 
the  road  to  davery,  and  afterwards  led  her  forward  in  it  for  so  many 
generatioBS.     The  same  cause,  it  ap^ars,  has  now  precipitated  her 
back  to  the  threshold  of  her  old  bondage ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict with  certainty  whether  she  will  be  re-subjugated  or  not     The 
gencfal  poverty  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  poverty  produced  by  along 
succession  of  improvidence  and  oppression,  makes  it  probable  that  the 
Tvrka  will  be  deficient  in  resources,  and  fiedl  in  keeping  possession  of 
Greece  even  should  they  prevail  in  the  present  war.     As  far  as  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  is  concerned,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  be  suffered 
by  the  Saltan  to  erect  a  principality  for  his  son  in  the  M orea,  in  the 
event  of  hirbeing  victorious.     But  the  policy  of  the  East  is  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  our  notions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  divine  what  may 
happen  und«r  almost  any  given  circumstances. 
-    Whatever  may  be  the  event,  the  situation  of  Greece^  sLt  this  mo* 
ment,  is  most  deplorable.     Her  chiefs^  perpetually  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  incapable  of  comprehending  a  liberal  system  of  policy, 
are  represented  as  a  dissolute  gang  of  marauders ;  at  times  daring 
with  astonishing  courage ;  at  others,  listless  and  indolent,  lounging 
about  the  eofifee-houses  and  promenades  of  their  cities.     Little  better, 
according  to  sometra\'eller8,  are  her  legislators  and  governors.  Money, 
we  are  t^,  is  ^re,  as  here,  the  universal  idol ;  no  man  moves  for 
Ua  country  withovt  first  calculating 'how  much  he  shall  gain;  or 
oaies,  when  1^  ends  are  answered,  who  or  what  is -at  the  head  of 
aiffursy  provided  hk  own  possessions  are  secure,  or  himself  in  a  way 
t<v  dnm  in  the  ganeral  plunder.     Letters  from  disappointed  Germans^ 
•ad' ^ifr' disappointed  Englishmen,  vie  with  each  other  in  speaking 
ill  of  the  Greeks?  some  choosing  for  the  objects  of  their  reprehension 
the  membefs  of  government,  some  the  military  leaders. 
,'  Now,  we  heUeve,  there  is  excessive  exaggeration  in  these  philip- 
pies ;  JwMeh,  in  teme  instances,  are  levelled  against  a  great  body  of 
the  people,  aa  weU  as  against  the  leaders.     With  one  writer,  the 
BAorieots  (kdiabitaals  of  the  Morea)  are  base  and  cowardly ;  they  are 
brave,  hooest,  and  hospitable  in  the  pages  of  another.     In  one  tra- 
vaQer'a  relation,  we  find  Mavrooordato  a  Uack«>hearted  villain  *  and 
CokwetvoBi  ^arfinei^  chieftain:"  others,  more  profound  observers, 
and  more  worthy  of  credit,' depict  the  latter  as  a  hoary  old  rebel,  and 
the  former 'as  a  man  (of  probi^  wad  ability.  '  In  the  nudst  of  so  much 
•contradiction,  so  much  misrepresentation,  passion,  and  prejudice;  it  is 
i<i|iouHibley  however,  to^be  sarethat'We  know  titj  Greek*^  character. 
Tbeibest  coutse  appears  to  be,  to  regard^ merely  events;  to  dbjJerve 
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whatlu^ppMys;  to  learn,  if  we  dm  ]Qftnii  )iOw  things  faiq^peii ;  Hbd  16 
Leave  it  to  time  to  adyust  the  preteoetons  of  individvals. 
.    With  thift  vi^w,  we  ebali  caet  a  brief  glapce  i^  the  outlive  of  the  last 
campaigD,  and  select  a  few  paasagea  from  the  latest  works  pu^tUabed 
coonectedwiththe  circumstaaces  ofthecouatiy. 

In  the  beginoing  of  last  winter  a  rebellion  of  the  Capitaai»  witb 
Colocotroni  at  their.head,  broke  o^t  in  the  Morea.  The  real  origiA  of 
thi&  insurrection  is,  perhapsyjedtflgether  a  secret  but  the  apparent  cauaea 
were  a«  follows : — ^The  Greeks  are  divided  into  two  erejit  parlies^  tb« 
MoreotSy  and  the  Roumeliots,  or  inhabitania  of  Noithem  Greece. 
The  MoreotSy  who,  during  the  last  wint^V  rebellion»  adhered  to  Co^ 
locotroni,  were  irritated,  it  seems,  by  the  apparently  wdl-fiKiiMled  par-^ 
tialit J  of  Government  ^r  the  RomneUots ;  and,  as  in  such  a  stale  of 
socie^  tlie  step  from  irritation  to  rebellion  is  eas7,  they  flew  to  anna 
and  attacked  the  authorities.  In  the  eouroe  of  the  insmrrMaoo,  thay 
ev^n  made  ^  attempt  on  Napoli  di  Eomaniay  but  as  Goveromant  waa , 
supported  by  the  courage  of  the  northem  chiefr,  their  attack  proved 
unsuccessful,  and; their  whole  ^terprise  failed  and  terminated  by  tha 
beginniog  of  December.  The  rebel  Qapitani  were  ibr  the  moat  pait 
taken  prisonen,  and  seat  to  the  ishiDd«»  with  ColDOotroai  aflMug  th^ 
rest  However,  their  rising  was  ^nioentiy  pr^udtoai  to  the  causa  id 
their  country,  for,  in  all  pr^>ability,  it,  was  the  only  reasoa  that  pre- 
vented the  wnole  of  the  Morea  ^m  falling  into  the  haads  of  tfa« 
GoTemmeat.  There,  indeed,  reniained  battbree  plaoes  to  be  taken  : 
t^atraa,  on  the  Gulf  of  iiopanto,  and  the  small  Ibrlresaes  of  Modon  and 
Koron,  on  the  southern  coast  pf  Messenia.  . 

At  this  period  the  Ottoman  Porte  recalled  Omar  Paaha  firom  Al^ 
bania,  and  appointed  the  Koumeli  Valesi  in  his  stead ;  promisiiig,  us 
case  it  ^efe  siibdued,  to  add  Northern  Greece  to  his  goveromeat.  It 
is  said  also  to  have  promised  the  Morea  to  Mohannned  Ali,  under  tba 
same  conditions.  At  all  events,  it  has  been  obserfed,  diat  the  Paaba 
of  Egypt  has  confined  his  operations  entirely  to  the  Morea.  As  aooa 
as  the  Government  had  subdued  the  r^llftMis  CapiiafH,  k  tutaed  ka 
attention  to  the  siege  of  Patrae,  which  was  now  attacked  both  fay  ae« 
fnd  land,  when  nfews  arrived  that  the  Egy^an  fleet  had  sailed  from 
Candia,  atad  was  expected  on  the  co^  daily.  The  abipa  ware  cow 
withdrawn  •  from  before  Patras  to  meet  the  enemy,  #ha,  however, 
effected  a  landing  at  Modon  with  ^  considerable  bod^  of  trnofM) 
Shortly  after,  Ibrahiifi  Pasha,  Moh^nioed  Ali  s  stap^sos,  oomawneed 
the  sie^e  of  Navarino,  a  city  on  the  western  coast  of  the  MacBa,  i^nch 
be  caxne4  en  with  considerable  vigour  and  events  suDoeea^  Smt  he 
look  it  in  May,  after  a  great  number  of  aoen  had  £ftUen  on  both  sid^ 
Previously  to  this,  however^  the  Greeks  had  gained  a  ooBsiderafaievic^ 
tory  over  the  Egyptian  fleet  before  Mode^  ;  having  entered  the  har^ 
hour  with  their  fire-ships,  and  burned  the .  whole  aqaadioo  beaeatli 
the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

During  the  prfgress  of  Ibrahim  in  the  Morea,  Gofecottoai  l^id 
been  relefised  from  coofi^epteat}  {mkI>  my.  Uiat  the.Egjipli—ap»^ 
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prbaefied  TripoUz2a,  adtftiks^  with  hb  fbHowera  to  meei  him.  Hii 
force,  howerer,  was  tM)t  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  encoubter  the 
Pasha  <n  a  regular  battle,  and,  therefore,  he  retired  before  him  skir- 
miflhiiig.  It  was  now  evident  that  Tri))oliKza  must  be  abandoned, 
and  Colocotroni  sent  orders  to  the  inhabitants  to  bum  the  town* 
This  they  performed,  and  then  retired  with  their  families,  and  what 
they  could' carry  of  their  property,  to  Argos  and  Nf^li  di  Romania. 
The  Pasha  then  took  possession  of  the  town,  oa  tJie  20th  of  June 
18S5.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign^  Ibrahim  affected 
great  clemency,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Moreota  peaceably  to  lay 
down  their  arms;  but  finding,  as  he  advanced,  that  his  stratagem 
wa^s  unavailing,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  committed  all  manner  of 
a&ocijties  as  he  marched  through  the  countiy.  On  the  8th  of  Sep 
tember,  the  troops  of  the  Roumeli  Valest  retired  firom  Missolunghi^ 
and  about  the  same  time  Ibrahim  left  Tripolizcay  and  retreated  to  Gala- 
nata.  An  insuxrectioii^  threatening  to  become  general^  broke  out  in 
Candiii  in  August ;  several  forts  w«ne  taken  by  ^  insurgents,  atMi  a 
samber  of  Gieeks  weife  immediately  despatched  from  the  Morea  to 
Iheh'  assistance/  Upoa  the  whole,  the  appearance  of  affiiiis  in  Greece 
Was  mther  fkvonrable  up  to  the  middle  of  September,  but  since 
then,  news  of  a  most  disastrous  natare  has  furived  in  Eagiitnd  ;  and 
at  present  we  are  waidng  with  anxiety  to  learn  whether  or  iM>t  it  be 
well-founded. 

In  the  meanwhile^  thie  pens  of  our  countrymea  mnd  others,  whe 
fcave  witnessed-  the  events  of  the  war^  are  busily-  employed  for  the 
information  of  the  public.  Several  new  works  en  the  ailfiirs  of 
Greece,  or  desciiptive  of  her  present  appearanoe,  have  appeared  dur- 
ing the  present  month;  and  though  ^ere  be  much  discrepancy  ia 
their  accounts,  where  they  relate  to  the  character  of  her  chiefs  and 
govern menty  and  in  some  an  intemperate  and  angry  feeling,  we  nia^ 
yet  say  that  diey  are,  at  least  some  of  them,  valuable  pictures  of  a 
nation  the  most  extraordinaiy  in  a  most  extraordinary  position. 

Ina  second  edition  of  the  Honourable  Leicester  Stanhope's  Letters 
on  the  affairs  of  Greece  in  1823  and  IS24,*  a  series  of  Supplej 
me^Ulry' Pa{»eni  on'  GreeCie  ia  1825,  aad  RemiAisGeBces  of  Lord 
Syren,  axegiveo^  Of  the  work  itself  w«  have  alneady  expressed  our 
opinfoa.  "Dm  preeent  additions  possess  more  iaterest,  perhaps,  than 
the  body  o^  the  volume,  as  a  great  portion  of  them  relate  to  a  mai 
about  whom  the  uation  at  large  has  long  fek  an  intense  desire  to  leant 
something  new.  Colonel  Stanhope  Was  the  friend  of  Lord  Byron, 
whose  character  he  appears  to  have  understood  pretty  correctly  ,an(J 
in  these  Reminiscences  has  related  nothing  of  him  which  he  did  not 
consider  honourable  to  his  meniory#  .  The  letters  oi  Mr.  Fintay  are  a 
lively  dLetch  of  Byron*s  manners,  which,  according  to  every  account 
m%  have  seen,  appear  to  have  beoi  sadly  tinged  with  affectation.     Of 
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friend$1iit>;  he  pretended  to  hare  tlfo  most  misanthropicftl  notion ;  if 
he  did  not 'speak  as  he  felt  he  was  guilty  of  childish  affectation ;  if 
he  was  sincere,  he  had  a  base  mind.  For  our  own  part,  we  firmly 
believe  that  his  misanthropy  was  only  lip-deep,  his  real  feelings  hu- 
mane a|id  honourable.  However,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  gra« 
tified  by  Colonel  Stanhope's  sketch  of  his  character,  which  is  very 
rapid  and  lively,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  believe  no  one  will 
draw  near  the  end  of  it  widiout  extreme  regret ; — a  singular  feature 
in  a  production  of  this  age !  The  <  Supplementary  Papers  on  the 
Affairs  of  Greece'  are  chiefly  letters,  and  from  various  persons. 
Much  information,  there  is  no  doubt,  may  be  obtained  from  them ; 
but  after  reading  the  sketch  of  Lord  Byron,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
Colonel  Stanhope  has.  not  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  give  the 
public  a  connected  sketch  of  Greece  from  his  own  pen.  . 

*  An  Autumn  in  Greece/  by  H.  L.  Bnlwer,  Esq.*  is  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  modern  Greeks.  Its 
great  brevity,  a  powerful  recommendation !-  and  the  natnral  vivacity 
of  the  style,  render  the  work  fdeasiag,  and  the  scenery  and  people  d^ 
scribed  give  it  value.  The  author's  opinion  of  the  Qreek  charactar 
is  extremely  favourable.  Even  the  Moreots,  the  worst  portion,  ae* 
cording  to  most  writers,  of  the  population,  he  found  hardy,  honest, 
and  independent. ,  His  treatment  during  the  journey  he  made  across 
the  Morea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus  to  Napoli.di  Romania^ 
was  certainly  as  good  as  could  possibly  be  expected  in  so  rude  a 
country.  We  shtdl  extract  that,  portion  of  itwUeh  relates  to  tlie 
scenery  about  the  Alpheus,  and  the  hills  of  Arcadia : 

There  is  that  in  this  country,  which  amply  repays  one  the  trouble,  if  I  do 
not  say  danger,  of  visiting  it :«— all  we  meet  is  fresh,  and  unlike  what  we 
ever  saw  before.  The  dress,  the  manners,  the  very  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  something  in  it  wild  and  original.  We  are  brought  back  to  our 
boyhood  by  the  very  name  of  Greece ;  and  every  spot  in  this^  beautiful 
land  reminds  us  of  the  days  devoted  to  its  classic  fables,  and  the  scenes 
where  we  were  taught  them.  Methinks  I  see  old  Harrow  chorchyaid^ 
and  its  venerable  yews,  under  whose  shadows  I  have  lain  many  a  summer 
evening. 

The  scenery  by  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  the  modem  name  of  whidi  is 
not  as  Mr.  Douglas.  sajTs  ro  Bo«\i|,but  6  Po^r^  appears  quite  worthy  of  aH 
we  have  ever  read  or  imagined  of  this  happy  region.  The  bankt  of  the 
river  are  magnificently  womled ;  and  the  timber,  if  fistled,  might  be  floated 
down  it,  I  should  thiak,  and  form  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 

Valley  succeeded  valley,  each  surpassing  the  other  in  freshness  and 
beauty.  The  land-tortoises  were  so  numerous,  that  our  mules  frequently 
trod  on  them,  at  the  risk  of  our  necks,  as  they  lay  concealed  amidst  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  the  schystiis  and  wild  laurel.  Some  singular  supeiw 
stition  is  attached  to  this  animal,  which  denounces  the  severest  male- 
dictions  on  those  who  eat  of  it.  Of  old  it  was  venerated  on  account  of  its 
sliell,  of  which  Orpheus  formed  his  Ivre.  Can  the  pr^udice  of  the  modem 
Greek  be  derived  from  the  classic  frtble  of  his  father? 

The  fertility  of  Greece  may  not  have  been  exaggerated ;  but  all  that  does 
',  —  '  ' 

«  Published  by  Ebers,   Louden,  1826. 
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grow  here  is  certainly  without  solicitatioo.  The  richn^  and  luxuriance 
of  the  shrubs  and  trees  delight  one ;  yet,  es^oept  a  few  wretched  vineyardsi 
nothing  exists  to  mark  the  business  of  man. 

The  country  iptersected  by  mountains,  accounts  for  its  ancient  state,  and 
sthows  its  aptitude  for  small  kingdoms.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
the  vanity  and  love  of  sway  natural  to  the  Gretks  and  their  captains, 
seems  to  favour  Colonel  Stanhope's  idea  of  a  government  similar  to  the 
Achaean  League,  or  Swiss  Confederation  ;  but  the  people  do  not  appear  to 
me  refined  enough  fbr  the  one  system,  tkot  sufficiently  simple  for  the 
other. 

On  otir  second  night  we  stopped  at  a  village  called  ''A^tos  It^dprns,  in  the 
moantaiDS.  As  we  approachea  it,  the  savage  dogs  rushed  down  the  hill 
like  a  tropp  of  wolves,  and,  from  their  loud  baying. and  angry  appearance, 
seemed  disposed  to  consider  us  radier  as  Turks  than  Christians.  Travellers 
are  not  peifectly  safe  from  these  animals  :  they  surround,  and  often  attack 
them,  as  if  instigated  by  the  devouring  propensity  of  wild  beasts.  Any 
attempt  to  defend  yourself  by  blows,  or  violence,  would  be  revenged  by 
their  masters ;  in  foct,  I  know  no  means  of  dispersing  the  brutes  except  by 
throwing  stones,  not  at,  but  as  far  from  them  as  poss&le,  which  they  raw 
after  and  shake  with  the  most  horrible  ferocitT.  . 

A  wild  and  warlike  group  gathered  round  us  on  our  entry ;  the  men 
were  armed  up  to  the  teeth,  and  it  seemed  singular  to  find  oneself  alone 
wi|h  such  savages,  and  not  in  danger. 

One  of  the  soldiers  conducted  us  to  a  large  bam,  where,  he  said,  we 
might  repose  for  the  night.  The  whole  village  flocked  in  to  gaze  on  us, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  these  wild  guests,  we  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the 
Cvovemment,  acquainting  it  with  our  arrival  in  the  Morea,  and  hopes  of 
being  shortly  at  Napoli.  We  intrusted  the  letter  to  a  peasant,  who,  al- 
though the  village  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Capitani,  earned  it  SMAfely,  and 
I  believe  unopened,  to  its  destination. 

A  kid  was  now  killed  at  the  threshold,  and  roasted,  without  much  cuU- 
aanr  preparation,  at  the  blazing  fire  kmdled  in  our  shed.  Imagine  Browne 
aad  myself  stretched  along  our  portmanteaus  atone  end  of  the  hut,  our  kid 
roasting  at  the  other ;  the  flames  lighting  up,  as  tliey  ascended  firom  the 
hearth,  the  dark  countenances,  and  gleaming  on  the  savage  arms,  of  the 
crowd  around  it.  Another  group,  sitting  cross-legged  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire,  looked  wistfully  at  us,  and  carried  on  a  conversation  in 
whispers,  filled,  no  doubt,  with  conjectures  of  what  the  devil  we  did  there. 
Every  now  and  tiien  a  wild -laugh  would  burst  forth  at  the  grotescpie 
amuety  of  Ricliard,  who  was  busied  over  our  promised  repast,  hAvine  ipr 
sisted  on  being  chefde  cuitin^  on  this  occasion.  Two  or  three  female  tacea 
were  indistinctly  seen-  among  the  crowd,  nor  were  the  ladies  the  sfiost 
gentle4ooking  personages  in  our  coterie.  As  yet  I  have  seen  no  xp^^ 
0Tf^«iws  'H^,  nothing,  I  must  confess,  of  the  Grecian  beauty  whidi  we 
amuse  ourselves  in  talking  about. 

The  fbUowing  is  the  author's  brief  notice  of  Arcadia : 

To-day  we  traversed  the  barten  steeps  of  Arcadia,  which  Pan  must  have 
had  terrible  bad  taste  to  inhabit.  Two  or  three  flocks  of  sheep  revived  its 
da-ssic  recoUectiotis. 

These  flocks  are  genewflljr  tended  by  the  wandering  BKdxot,  who,  regard- 
less of  the  present  war,  bring  them  from  the  parched  plains  of  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly,  to  the  mountainous  districts  ot  the  Morea,  and  as  regularly 
retire,  oo  the  approach  of  winter,  to  a  more  genial  climate.    Tliey  possess 
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many  villages  iri  ihe  mountains,  composed  of  cottages  resembling  Indian 
wigwams,  which  during  the  colder  season  they  abandon. 

The  pathway,  which  was  scarcely  broad  enough  for  our  mules  to  pass 
on  singiyy  ran  for  some  distance  alongside  of  a  gigantic  mountain,  while 
beneath  ns  yawned  a  precipice  too  deep  for  the  eye  to  measure  its  pro- 
fundity. We  were  in  sight  of  Leondari,  the  residence  of  Delli  Grannl, 
which  the  TVuks,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  never  ventured  to* 
approach. 

In  these  wildernesses  the  eagle  is  Icing,  and  sterns  fS^arless,  and  conscious 
of  his  sovereignty.  Winding  down  the  rocks  to  Tripolizza,  we  passed  a 
band  of  thorough-bred  Bohemians:  these  singular  people  enjoy  some  in- 
fluence in  the  neighbouring  provinces.^  They  seemed  quite  at  home,  and 
looked  a  much  more  savage  and  determined  nice  than  the  one  which 
sleeps  under  our  hedges. 

The  latest  work  on  Greece,  and  one  of  the  very  best  we  have  ye% 
readj  is  that  just  published  by  Mr.  Emerson.^  Equally  valuable  for 
its  historical  detalils,  and  for  its  masterly  description  of  the  couutiy 
and.  inhabitants,  it  is  as  amusing  as  a  romance,  while  it  potsesaetf 
every  appearance  of  being  strictlj  true.  By  all  who  feel  interested 
in  the  caiise  of  the  Greeks,  it  deserves  to  be  read  with  deep  attention. 
Its  author,  evidmidy  a  man  of  powerful  intellect  and  a  scholar ;  haii 
viewed  the  Grecian  cause  with,  the  eye  of  a  politician,  and  if  ticne 
shall  belie  liis  predictions  respecting  the  event  of  the  struggle,  still 
they  will  be  found  to  be  such  as  circumstances  appeared  strictly  to 
authorize.  His  estimate  of  the  national  character,  upon  the  whole 
favourable,  has  every  characteristic  of  impartiality,  and,  at  all  eventa, 
is  atoqaeatly  and  admirably  written.  The  vices,  which  a  long  sub- 
jection to  ignorant  despots  would  engender  in  any  nation  upon  earth , 
Mr.  Emerson  does  not,  Mke  many  weak  or  malignant  writers,  attri- 
bute to  the  Grecian  character.  He  distinguishes,  with  philosophical 
precision,  what  is  absolutely  extraneous,  from  what  is  Inherent  in  the 
national  disposition  x  and,  setting  down  to  the  account  of  circumstances 
no  more  than  he  ought,  depicts  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  noble 
-country,  as  fullof  those  strong  passions  and  npqueocbable  energy 
which  must  ever  form  the  elements  of  a  great  pec^e.  We  strongly 
lecogwaend  the  work  to  onr.  readem,  ami  shaU  c«itail  our  own  re« 
marks  i«  order  to  introduM  a  specimen  el  the  masterly  mttnoer  i» 
which  it  is  written.  The  reader  will  not  regret  that  our  extract  is  % 
long  otie,  as  every  period  is  rife  with  information  ;  we  have  chosen 
what  may  be  considered  a  recapitulation  of  the  author's  experience. 

On  looking  over  the  foregoing  pages,  which  ate,  as  the  title  pfoie»ea, 
mere  extracts  from  a  diary,  kept  during  my  short  .residence  among  the 
(vreeks,  I  lind  tfaliatmany  remarks,  illustrative  of  the  genius -and  character  of 
the  people;,  and  the  commercial  and  political  situation  of  the-coentfy,  hte^e 


s  In  Moldavia  and  Wallkchia  the -gipsies  liavcseiBetimeii  arrived  athoaour 
and  wealth ;  and  in  their  extraordmary  sitnation  of  tutors  to  the  youbf^- 
bftyars,  they  have  ofteii  nmch  weight  iu  the  transactions  of  those  uufortuiutte' 
piinces  :  they  inhabit  the  northeru  provinces  ofTurkey. — Douglas,  1815. 

*  A  Kctureof  Creccein  1825,  ftc,  t  vols.  8td.    Cojbunr  and  Co:,  1846.     • 
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of  n^cctsHy  been  omitted.  To  present  theie  in  «  collected  fontt,  mmI  giver 
the  reader  a  more  general  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  interesting  por*' 
tioa  of  Etti^pe,  I  shall  deyofe  a  few  pages  as  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing 
extracts. 

With  respeet  to  the  commerce  of  Greece^  its  exports,  and  foreign  trade, 
little  cun  M  stated  at  present;  the  extreme  conWon  attendant  on  so 
general  an  overthrow  ot  the  lately  existing  Government,  having,  in  fectv 
almost  totally  suspended  it  The  destruction  6f  agricoltural  industiy  has' 
put  im  end  to  the  former  exportation  of  gnlin,  and  the  repeated  levies  for 
the  army  necessarily  curtidl  the  number  of  artisuis  employed  in  the  culti*' 
yation  and  care  of  silk-worms  and  cotton.  Taking  each  portion  individiMdlyy 
indeed,  Greece  can  never  be  said  to  have  possessed  any  extensive  commerce, 
north  of  the  Isthmus ;  the  inhabitants  bemg  of  too  martial  a  cast  to  attend' 
mndi  to  agriculture  or  industry.  The  exports  of  livadta  and  Western 
Qieeoe  were  consequently  only  a  few  raw  hides,  wool,  cotton  goods,  and  a 
saail  quantity  of  com  ;  whilst  in  AUtca  the  pastoral  traffic  only  consisted 
in  wine,  oil,  and  honey.  But  since  the  opening  of  the  insurrection,  the> 
diathigiushed  shtre  which  Messolunghi  has  taken  in.  the  revolution,  has 
compte^ly  destroyed  what  little  ^lart  of  commerce  livadta  possessed  y 
whilst  in  Attica  the  convolsions  of  war  have  so  much  engaged  the  attantion' 
of  the  peasBotry,  ^at  little  more  wine  is  manufhcturatd  tiSan  is  suficieot  for' 
the  consumption  of  Athens  and  the  adjoining  districts.  Its  olive-groves^ 
and  vineyards  have  been  u^red  by  the  freqnent  incursioas  of  the  eMnyy 
so  as  to  curtail  the  quantity  of  oil ;  and  the  honey  being  no  longer  brought 
down  from  llymettus  b^  the  Calogeis,  the  exports  of  tho  Pineus  conslsr 
almost  solely  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  which  are  sliipped  for  Hydra,> 
Sp€!^zia,  and  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Mores.  In  point  of  com^ 
meroe,  however,  the  Peloponnesus  has  always  taken  the  lead  of  the  northern 
provinces,  perhaps  from  the  greatier  number  of  commodious  hai^onrs-' 
whi<^  lie  around  its  coasts.  Tl^  more  peaceable  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants has  tikewise  given  them  a  stronger  bias  for  industry  and  agriculture  ;- 
and  the  various  productions  whioh  constitute  the  riches  ^Northern  Oreece- 
hav«  found  an  equally  oongeatal  soil  in  the  Morra :  though  here  too,  the 
iafluenoe  of  war  Ms  driven  off  ^  peacefol  followers  of  commeroe,  and  her 
<iperaltons  are.fbr  the  moment  suspended.  It  may,,  parhape,  he  intavssHng 
to  know  the  partieular  pcoduce  ot  tl»  Peninsula,  which  will,  I  tmst,  one^ 
day  be  more  folly  and  more  advantageously  cultivated  than  heretofore. 

The  com  of  lAt  Morea  has  lot^  been  highly  prized  in  the  adjoiniogr 
Islands,  and  its  culture  in  consequence  is  proportionally  extensive.  Its. 
baHey,  however,  is  not  so  much  esteemed,  and  its  growth  of  Indian  com 
baa  nevfer  been'expactad. '  The  Peninsula  is  by  no  means  a  country  for 
wine,  the  greater  portion  of  its  consumption  being  imported  from  the  ^Jrdii- 
Belago «  two  species,  however,  are  admired  \sf  the  Greeks,— the  wme  of  - 
Mistra,  and  that  of  Saint  George,  in  Corinth  ;  though  both  are  of  only  a. 
Kaht  lx>dy,  and  possess  a  disagreeable  flavour,  from  the  turpentine  with 
w^ich  th^  ame purified.  The  g^pes  are  neither  large  nor  finJy  flavoured,! 
the  best  being  produced  at  Gastouni ;  one  species,  however,  the  '^  HMsin  4le> 
Codnthe"  is  extensively  cultivated  of  late,  along  the  shores  of  Uie  gaUW 
of  LepaAto  and  Salamis,  where  it  has  usurped  the  fields  fbvfldtfrly  employed 
MS  the  raisuig  of  tobacco.  Of  its  dried  fhtit,  immense  quantities  were  ibr^ 
QKsly  exported  UB4er  the  name  of  Zante  cnrrsnts;  and  a  remnant  of  tins' 
am^  he  aeid  to  he  the  only  trade  at  present  retnainJng  in  Greece.  At  the 
liaM  I  left  Zante,  an  English  vessel,  the  Levant  Star,  of  Liverpool,  was! 
loadffig  currants  at  Vostizza,  where  agents  are  aonually  sent  fr6m  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  purchase  the  fruit  fr^m^e  Greeks,  il  beitig  delivereB  td  foreign 
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vessels  with  no  other  restriction  than  a  small  tribute  paid  by  each  ship 
which  enters  the  gulf,  to  the  Pasha  of  Patras. 

Other  fruits  •  are  likewise  produced  in  abundance :  lemons,  though  not 
large,  nor  peculiarly  fine  j  oranges,  the  best  of  which  are  found  at  Calamata ; 
peaches,  pomegranates,  apricots,  almonds,  and  a  variety  of  shell-firuit.  The 
hj<s,  especially  those  of  Maina,  are  remarkable  for  their  sweetness,  owing  to 
the  attention  paid  here,  as  well  as  tliroughout  the  Archipelago  in  general, to 
the  process  of  caprification.*  Household  vegetables  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance ;  the  markets  of  Napoli.  di  Romania  being  plentinilly  supplied  with 
cucumbers,  pommes  d'amatir,  spinage,  asparagus,  and  evei^  other  species  in 
the  season.  Olives  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  every  district, 
but  especially  in  Maina  and  Argolis ;  and,  though  very  little  care  is  taken 
of  tliem,  the  quantity  of  oil  produced  was  formerly  immense.  Almost  every 
quarter,  even  the  wildest  and  most  uncultivated,  is  covered  with  beds  of 
thyme,  fenouil,  and  mint,  so  that  materials  for  honey  are  exhaustless. 
Neither  in  quantity  nor  quality,  however,  is  it  so  good  as  that  of  Attica ;  in 
fact,  the  honey  of  the  Morea  is  medicinal  in  its  properties,  and  requires  to 
be  used  with  caution.  Of  the  wax,  large  quantities  are  still  exported  from 
Napoli  di  Romania  to  Syra,  but  always  in  an  imbleached  state.  Manna, 
likewise,  and  indigo,  were  formeriy  cultivated ;  but  they  are  now  neglected, 
as  well  as  the  ga^ering  of  galls,  which  used  to  be  found  in  astonishing  per- 
fection in  every  forest.  The  tending  of  silk-worms,  though  practised  ex- 
tensively, was  not  attended  with  the  usual  success.  A  mortality  being 
incident  to  the  worms  during  the  spring,  the  Greeks,  instead  of  ascertaining 
a  remedy  for  it,  attributed  it  to  witchcntil,  and  left  it  to  take  its  course  ;  so 
that  the  produce  of  100  lbs.  of  cocoons  seldom  averaged  more  than  8  lbs.  of 
silk.  Cotton  >vas  never  grown  in  large  quantities,  but  its  quality  was 
remarkably  white  and  delicate ;  and  the  culture  of  flax  was  but  little  known. 
The  inunense  flocks  of  Argolis,  Messenia,  and  the  valleys  of  Arcadia,  fur- 
nish a  proportionate  quantity  of  wool ;  the  exDortation  of  which  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  together  with-  the  sheep  themselves,  and  a  little  wine,  con- 
stitutes the  only  remaining  remnant  of  the  once  extensive  trade  of  Pyrgo*. 
The  fofests  of  the  Morea  are,  in  some  districts,  extremely  extensive,  espe- 
cially on  the  coasts  of  EUs,  and  ^e  western  shores  of  the  Morea ;  which 
have  long  furnished  oak  and  pines  for  the  construction  of  the  Hydriot  ves* 
sels,  and  large,  quantities  of  vallonia  for  exportation  to  Zante  and  Malta. 

Such  is  the  chief  part  of  the  produce  of^this  rich  and  romantic  country, 
whid),  even  during.the  most  prosperous  days  of  fsdlen  Greece,  during  the 

*  It  is  not  every  speciea  of  6g  which  requires  to  undergo  this  SMiguliir  pro- 
cesa :  and  in  fact,  in  some  districts  of  the  Morea,  the  firactioe  U  oreriooked. 
Of  the  custom,  which  is  rather  a  singular  one,  Mons.  Depping  gives  the  Ibl- 
lowjng  description : — **  On  disitingue  deux  sortes  de  flgui^res,  &  sauvaee  eft  Ic 
domestique  ;  Tun  ct  Talitre  portent  dq  fruits ;  n^ais  ceux  du  figuter  domes- 
tique  tombent  avant  leur  maturity,  si  Ton  u*a  cu  suin  de  les  feconder  par  le 
moyen  des  figuiers  sauvaget ;  et  void  comment. '  Lorsque  les  figui^res 
saovages  sont  niftres^  c*est  k  dire  au  mcHs  de  juin  et  de  jnillet,  on  les  cueille, 
puis  on  les  attache  k  lies  fils  pour  les  porter  snr  les  fi&:ui^s  domestique!;  ; 
Dieiit6t  aprds,  il  sort  des  flgues  sauvages  de  -petits  mottdierons,  qui  penetrent 
dans  les  fruits  encore  verds  du  Aguier  donestique,  par  ce  qu'on  appelle  I'cefl 
du  fruit,  c'est  ainsi  que  se  fait  la  caprificatton ;  le  fruit  caprili^  grotsit,  mUftt, 
et  acquiert  la  douceut  qu*il  doit  avoir.  U  parsit  que  riasdett  qui  a  bal^  1» 
maturity  du  fruit  se  transforme  en  x^r ;  pour J'emp^cber  d'eclore  on  passe  i«a 
Agues  au  four,  ou  on  les  entasse  dans  les  vases  hcrmetiquement  lerm^s.'*— ^ 
Tbnte^d,  «  La  Grcc€,**par  (7.  B,DeppiTit>\    Paris,  1823. 
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reign  of  the  Venetians,  was  not  by  any  means  cidtivated  to  its  ftrti  eitent ; 
and  which,  even  in  the  later  days  of  her  slavery,  has  proved  mines  of  weaidi 
to  her  Ottoman  lords.  If,  in  addition  to  these,  we  add,  that  •  neither  her 
mines  nor  minerals  have  ever  yet  been  even  attempted  to  be  explored^ 
though  every  rock  and  mountain-stream  bears  ample  testimony  to  their 
presence,  and  that  her  climate  is  one  of  the  purest  in  Europe,  there  is, 
surely,  no  spot  that,  a^t  present,  holds  out  greater  inducements  for  enterprise 
or  commercial  speculation.  In  fact,  several  English  merchants  have  already 
determined  on  openine  houses  of  trade  in  the  Morea,  as  soon  as  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  war,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Government,  give  a  security  ta 
commerce.  I^tras,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Livadia,  as 
well  as  to  the  currant  district,  holds  out  numerous  inducements  to  European 
settlors.  Navarino,  from  its  superior  harbour,  is  talked  of  as  the  future 
residence  of  the  enterprising  Hydriots.  Napoli  di  Komania,  as  the  seat  of 
Government,  will  always  attract  a  share  of  foreign  notice ;  and  the  Pirseus 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  ill-&ted  Ipsariots,  where  the  management  of  the 
commerce  and  exports  of  Attica  may  again  enrich  tliem.  So  that,  should  the 
war  terminate  favourably,  which  there  is  yet  reason  to  hope,  in  spite  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  present  campaign,  there  is  every  prospect  of  wealth  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  progress  of  liberty  and  intellectual  impjovement,  and  of 
Greece  again  resuming  her  seat  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  their  peer 
in  internal  resources,  freedom,  and  refinement. 

Of  the  exact  amount  of  the  population,  no  accurate  statement  has  ever,  I 
believe,  been  made.  It  has  been  estimated  at  different  times,  from  2,000^000 
to  3,000,000 ;  but  whether  this  be  correct,  or  whether  it  do  not  include  the 
supposed  Greek  population  in  the  Crimea,  Palestine,  Russia,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  I  cannot  tell.  Of  the  national  character,  so  mucli  has 
already  been  vnritten,  that  little  remains  to  be  told.  The  general  impression 
is  undoubtedly  bad,  and  seems  to  be  countenanced  b^  the  circumstance  of 
their  most  violent  detractors  being  those  who  have  lived  longest  in  close 
connexion  with  them  in  Greece,  &  Ionian  republic,  and  Smyrna.  For  my 
part,  I- speak  as  I  found  them;  during  my  residence  amongst  them,  I  never, 
met  with  an  insult  nor  an  injury  from  a  Greek.  I  have  travelled  unmolested; 
through  the  wildest  parts  of  their  country,  without  a  guard ;  and  with  a 
quantity  of  luggage,  which  in  Southern  Italy,  or  even  in  more  civilized 
states,  could  hardly  have  escaped  pillage.  I  have  never  asked  a  favour  of 
a  Gredi  that  has  not  he&ix  obligingly  granted :  in  numerous  instances,  I  have 
net  with  extreme  civility,  kindness,  and  hospitality.  O&ers,  it  is  true,  may 
bave  been  less  fortunate ;  but  when  they  state  the  Greeks  to  be  constitution- 
ally unmindful  of  kindnesses,  I  ask  for  what  have  they  been  taught  to  be 
grate^l  ?  If  they  are  eager  for  gain,  it  i»  a  necessary  attendant  on  poverty ; 
if  they  are  cunning,  their  di^>licity  must  be  the  o£Oq>ring  of  a  long  slavery, 
under  which  every  pretext  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  property 
from  the  ravages  of^their  despots;  if  th^  are  depraved  and  savage,  it  is  ^ 
effect  of  a  barbarous  education ;  if  cruel  and  ferocious  in  their  warfare,  it  is 
only  against  their  enemies  and  tyrants,  and  merely  the  natural  yearnings  of 
the  heart  after  vengeance,  for  a  series  of  crimes,  injuries,. and  oppressions. 
Let  us  only  calmly  contemplate  for  a  moment,  the  long  course  of  slavery 
from  which  they  are  just  emerging ;  where,  under  the  most  galling  despo- 
tism, their  lives  and  properties  seemed  but  held  in  tenure  for  their  tyrant<i, 
before  whose  nod  every  virtue  was  made  to  bend ;  and  where  their  nmilies 
and  children  seemed  merely  bom  as  subjects  for  the  lust  of  their  barbarous 
nttsters.  Let  us  compare  all  that  has  been  urged  to  the  disadvantage  o 
the  miserable  Greeks,  with  the  causes  that  have  produced  their  degradation ; 
and  the  result  iqust-be^  iiot  hatred  and  abuse,  but  pity,  mingled  with  as 
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tonkhmcbi  that  they  are  not  a  thousandfold  more  perverted  than  we  find 
them.  Far,  however,  from  coinciding  with  this  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  race  en  mmtey  I  will  maintain,  that  on  an  examination  of  the  traits  of 
character  peculiar  to  each  district^  we  shall  find  the  seeds  of  nnmerous  vir- 
tnes^  howtjver  slightly  developed,  still  discernible  under  a  mass  of  vices ; 
and  whkh,  when  jpvoperly  cultivated;  under  an  equitable  Government,  can- 
not ^l  to  raise  the  Greeks  high  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

By  their  Southern  neighbours,  the  Albanians  have  long  ceased  to  be  con- 
sidered either  Mnsohnans  or  Greeks;  their  submission  to  Mahomet  the 
Second,  and  subsequent  embracing  of  Islamism,  would  naturally  stamp  th^m 
the  fonner,  whilst  their  country  and  \varlike  habits  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  luxurious,  sedentary  habits  of  the  Turk.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  connecting  link  of  the  two  religions,  embued  with  alV  the 
treachery  and  duplicity  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  but  still  retaining  tlie 
spirit  of  hospitality,  bravery,  and  minor  virtues  of  the  Greeks.  To  th6se. 
succeed  the  Houmeliots,  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  termed  Eastern  and^ 
Western  Greece,  comprising  Attica,  Livadia,  and  the  territory  south  of 
£pirus  and  Thessaly :  still  roind^l  of  their  contests  for  freedom  and  religion, 
under  their  immortal  Scanderbeg,  they  cling  closely  to  that  faith  for  which 
their  fathers  bled.  And,  though  subject  to  the  j^alling  yoke  of  the  Ottoman, 
they;  have  still  enjoyed  a  comparative  fVeedom,  amidst  their  rocks  and 
mountains :  nor  have  they  ever  submitted  to  enslave  their  souls,  by  a  base- 
conoession*tb  his  creed.  Brave,  open-hearted,  and  sincere,  their  valour  is. 
fheir  sli^test  recommendation;  and  the  traveller  who  has  claimed  their 
hospitality,  Or  the  wretch  who  has  thrown  himself  on  their  protection,  has' 
ever  met  with  succour  and  security,  beneath  the  arm  of  the  Rouraeliot 
Klefti.  . 

•  In  the  Morea,  a  closer  connexion  with  the  Turks,  and  various  minor 
omises,  have  produced  a  character  less  amiable  and  exalted.    The  greater 
weight  of  their  chains  has  rendered  them  crouching  and  servile ;  and  no 
wheve  are 4be  traces  of  slavery  more  visible,  or  more  disgusting,  than  in  the" 
ciringing,  treadierotis^  low-spirited  Moreot;  who  is,  nevertheless,  not  totally' 
divvied  of  affection,  gratitude,  and  a  hospitable  wish  to  share  his  mat  and 
humble  menl  with  the  stranger.'  fn  the  Messenihns,  or  natives  of  the  south-' 
western  ^oost,  the  tmits  of  debasement  are  pec^  iarly  perceptible.    It  would  * 
appear  that,  fiwu  the  eaHiest  period,  these  unfortunate  people  had  been 
doooiedtobe  the  tcape-ooats  of  the  Peloponnesus,  formerly  ravaged  by  the- 
Lac8d«mkiiiians.    They  have,  in  later  times,  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Sparta, ] 
for  protecttoh  fvoflfe  the  Turks.    Slothful  and  indolent  by  nature,  they  treat' 
thtir  wiverwlth  a  wsmt  of  fiseling  unequalled  in  Greece  t  and,  whibt  the' 
ajuraish  master  squats  at  his  ease,  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  sip  hi*  colff^,  the 
unfortiuiate  females  perform  ah  the  drudgery  of  agriculture,  and  all  the ' 
weightier  domestic  duties.    Two  singular  exceptions  are,  however,  to  be ' 
found  in  4he  Morea ;  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Ijalla*  in  Efis,  and  - 
those    of  Maioa,    in  the  south-eastern  promontory.    The  former  are  a' 
ooionv  of  the  Scbypetan,  or  bandit  peasantry,  of  Albania,  whoi  ^r  many  * 
ages,  have  been  settled  in  this  spot,  and,  during  the  reign  of  the  Venetians,  * 
rendered  them  important  service  against  the  Turks :  but  in  general  ^ere  as 
prejudicial  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Musulmans.  Af^er  fte  failure  of  the  Russian 
expedition  in  ITTO,  they  were  joined  by  a  fresh  party  of  their  countiymen,  * 
who  had  likewise  abjured  Mahomedanism  r  and,  though  they  turned  their 
attention,  in  some  degree^  to  agriculture,  were  principally  maintained  by  • 
their  ravages  on  tlie  pmperties  smd  crops  of  their  neighbours,  with-  whom  * 
they  never  mingled,  either  in  marria^,  or  even  common  interest.    Thus,  to  * 
th«  pnesent-hour,  tb^  )uve  lived  ti  pu»&  AlUtuMi'  colony  in  tht  rtry  hretrt ' 
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of  d)eMor«>a^  retaiaing'  sdl  the  ferocity  and  predatory  babit«  of  their  foter 
fatliers,  and  a  valour,  ivMch  lias  been  often  conspicuously  proved  in  th« 
scenes  of  the  present  revolution.  ' 

Of  the  Mainotes,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  ii^^ch  has  been 
written,  and  yet  but  litde  is  known  i  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  into  a 
country  inhabited  by  a  bandit  peasantry^  pirates  by  profession,  has  opposed 
an  insuperable  bar  to  the  investigation  of  travellers.  Those,  however,  who 
have  succeeded  in  becoming  acquainted  with  their  habits,  represent  there  as 
possessed  of  the  common  virtue  of  barbarians, — ^hospitftlity,  ai^d  ati  uo* 
conquered  bravery ;  but  disgraced  by  numerous  vices,  and  all,  wil^out 
exception,  robbers  by  sea  or  land.  The  portrait  drawn  of  them,  by  li|on8« 
Pouqueville,  represents  them  in  the  very  worst  point  of  view ;  not  even 
giving  them  full  credit  for  their  course :  but  it  is  most  likely  oyerohsrged^ 
and  more  the  estimate  of  reports  than  the  fniits  of  experience..  Of  their 
piracies,  and  the  bravery  displaced  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder,  every  one  ba» 
heard ;  but  in  this,  their  duplicity  equalled  their  courage.  All  were  em^ 
gaged  alike,  in  every  e^xpedilion  ;  even  the  women  bore  their  share  of  the 
toQ ;  and  every  boat  received  the  benediction,  or  was  honoured  by  thft 
presence  of  a  priest.  Yet,  even  here,  their  faith  \\'as  not  honouraUy  ^c-* 
sened  ;  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  force  the  absolution  of  their  priests^ 
aAer  sacking  and  dividing  the  plunder  of  their  monasteries.  The  piracies 
of  the  Mainotes  have  not,  however^  always  passed  with  impunity  ;  and  tUe> 
events  of  the  two  expeditions  of  the  celebrated  Hassan  Pasna  against  them, 
in  1779,  and  the  subsequent  year,  are  well  known.  Even  Am  conquests; 
however,  though  aided  by  internal  treachery,  did  pot  extend  over  the  entire 
district  of  Maina;  and  its  inhabitants,  to  this  day,  are  fond  of  boasting  that 
their  territory  has  never  Mien  beneailt  the  arms  of  any  conqueror. 

Of  the  Hydriots  and  3pezzi9ts,  suQiciently  ample  details  have  been  givea 
in  the  foreaoing  extracts.  Among  their  higher  orders  I  have  always  found 
much  to  admire  and  to  esteem;  but  of  tlie  lower  classes  I  have  notibrmed, 
by  any  means  so  ^^vourable  an  opinion.  The  otlier  inliabitantftof  the  Ar^: 
cnipelago  present  different  traits  oi  chamcter  in  almost  every  lalaod,  as  they^ 
have  come  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  Turks  or  Europeans ;  but  ik. 
general  tliey  present  the  same  peculiarities  which  everywhere  form- ihe^ 
leading  features  of  the  Greek  character, — lightoess,  versatility,  great  natural} 
talent,  many  virtues,  and  all  the  numerous  vices  inseparably  attendant  oa; 
d^potiim  and  oppression.  Like  the  inhabitants  or  other,  motmtaiiioaa. 
countries,  they  are  strongly  imbuefl  witli  superstition^  which  the  lapse  oi: 
time  seems  rather  to  have  augmented  than  diminishad  :,  they  belJKSve  in  the: 
s^jpearance  of  disembodied  spirits,  the  inAuence  of  good  and  evil  genii,  the 
protection  of  «ain(s,  the  existence  of  sacriBces,  the  power  of  sorcery,  goid  the. 
predictions  of  dreams.  Every  disea^,  in' tbeu^opioion,  h^  its  origia  iii 
some  incantation  or  malign^  influence,  and  coosequenliy,  its  eorvespoiidin^^ 
cJiarm  and  efficacious  cecemony ;  thoughj,  in  tlie  mean  time,  in  the  us«al« 
deffrence  paid  to  physicians  throughout  the  East,  the  Greeks  are  by  ne. 
means  deficient. '  A  few  of  them,  natives  of  the  country,  have  received  theio 
education. in  Fiance  and  Italy ;  but  far  the  greater  number  are  praptitiont^rs 
from  experience.  One  of  the  latter,  a  Cretan,  who  resided  in  high  estiraa-. 
tkm  at  Ilydra,  being  asked  where  he  had  studied,  replied,  Uiat  in  fact  he 
had  always  been  too  poor  fo  study ;  that  what  he  knew,  he  had  acquired  by 
practice;  ajid  that,bv,Uie  help  of  the  Virgin,  he  was  in  general  prettyj^-' 
tumate  in  his  cases.  In  the  dress,  manners,  and  conversation  of  the-  Creeks,* 
peihaps  the  strongest  feature  is  ostentation  and  a  pride  of  their  descent^^ 
fcordT^yron  instances  theT)oa{man  at  SaTamis,"  who  spoke  of  '^'  our  fleet  being 
anchored  in  the  gitlf* '  in  p<mUiAg,  6|it  the:  scene  ot't}ie  Persian  overthrow* 
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96  Present  State  of  Greece, 

I  have  frequently  been  reminded  by  Mainotes  a^id  Messeniansy  that  they 
were  the  children  of  Leanidas  and  Nestor ;  and  the  sbter  of  a  schoolmaster 
at  Hydra,  who  had  lost  her  husband  in  the  present  war,  in  speaking  of  his 
birth-place  being  in  Macedonia,  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  that  she 
was  a  countrywoman  of  Alexander.  The  appearance  of  the  male  portion  of 
the  population  b  interesting  and  striking,  but  varies  in  the  difieretit  districts. 
The  Roumdiots  are  tall,  athletic,  and  well-formed,  with  rather  a  Roman 
cast  of  countenance ;  the  Moreots,  low,  clumsy,  and  ill-proportioned  ;  the 
Hydriots  in  general  inherit  the  characteristic  of  their  foi-efadiers  ;  and  die 
Islanders  are  always  smart,  active,  and  lightly  formed  :  all  liave  sparkling 
eyes,  remarkably  white  teeth,  and  jetty  black  and  curling  hair.  In  the 
Islands  their  dress  is  in  general  either  the  Frank  or  Hydriot ;  and  cm  the 
continent  it  is  always,  with  little  variation,  the  Albanian.  A  red  doth 
scalpse,  or  skull-cap,  ornamented  %vith  a  blue  tassel,  and  sometimes  girt 
with  a  turban,  forms  their  head-dress,  from  under  which  their  long  hair  falls 
over  their  neck  and  shoulders ;  a  vest  and  jacket  of  cloth  or  velvet,  richly 
embroidered,  and  cut  so  as  to  leave  the  neck  bare ;  a  white  kilt,  or  juctanella, 
reaching  to  the  knee,  beneath  which  they  wear  a  pair  of  cotton  trowsers, 
of  the  same  fashion  and  materials  as  the  jacket;  shoes  of  red  leather,  and  a 
b«k  containing  a  pair  of  superbly  embossed  pistols,  and  an  ataghan  (a 
crooked  weapon,  serving  at  once  for  a  sabre  and  dagger)  completes  the 
costume  :  over  this  they  throw  the  white,  shaggy  capote  of  the  Albanians, 
which  likewise  serve>  them  for  a  bed  during  Uie  night.  Tlie  strictness  of 
the  Turkish  law  forbade  the  Greeks  to  wear  gold  or  gaudy  colours  in  dieir 
dress :  and  this  long  fast-from  finery  must  needs  account  for  the  extraordi- 
nar)'  richness  of  their  present  costume  ;  on  which  the  lacing  and  ornaments, 
in  many  instances,  like  Peter's  coat,  concealed  the  colour  of  the  clotli.  A 
dress  xi  the  first  quality,  without  the  arms,  cannot  cost  less  than  2,500 
piastres  ;•  and,  with  all  its  costly  appurtenances,  frequently  double  that 
sum.  The  expeuse  to  which  they  go  in  the  purchasing  of  pistols  and 
ataghans,  is  at  once  ridiculous  and  hurtfiil ;  the  sight  of  a  ricbly-dresaed 
Greek  being  necessarily  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  courage  of  an  impoverished 
Musnhnan.  All  this  profusion,  too,  is  practised  whilst  the  Greeks  are  ex- 
clainaing  against  their  poverty,  and  complaining  that  they  have  not  means 
to  prosecute  the  war ;  and  yet  the  worst  armed  soldier  must  pay,  at  least, 
two  or  three  hundred  piastres  for  his  outfit ;  and  the  m6re  extravagant,  at 
least,  as  many  thousands, — ^not  for  the  excellence  of  the  pistol,  Imt  the 
richness  of  its  handle.  The  names  of  the  Greeks  are  various,  according  to 
the  taste  or  superstition  of  their  parents :  the  greater  part  bear  those  of  their 
most  distinguished  ancestors :  Kpaminondas,  Leonidas,  Hiemistocles,  Pe- 
lopidas,  Achilles,  and  one  member  of  the  legislative  body  is  called  Lyairguc^i. 
Hiose  which  are  peculiariy  modem  Gredt,  are  retained  most  commonly,  as 
Constantine,  Spiridion,  Anastatius,  Demetrius,  Anagnosti,'&c.  The  names 
of  the  most  popular  saints  have  been  conferred  upon  roan^  ;  and,  by  a 
curious  coinciaence,  I  had  two  Moreots  in  my  service  at  Napoli  di  liomanla^ 
called  Christo  and  Salvatore.    pp.  31^ — 332. 

Of  the  Journal  of  Count  Pecchio,  as  well  as  that  of  Captain  Hum- 
pbreys,  we  shall  suy  little,  not  that  they  are  undeserving  of  notice,  but 
tbat  our  article  is  already  of  an  immoderate  length.  We  may,  how- 
ever, add,  that  the  former  is  a  pleasaot,  sensible,  narrative,  and  very 
creditable  to  the  writer. 


<  A  piastre  is  about  5|d.i  or  ratfa^  aiore. 
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^VERlfeRBSPKchNG' the"  NATIVE   ARMyI  * 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald.        ! 
SIR,  Cakutta,  2cl  May,  1825. 

As  the  lai^  officers  of  the  H<mourable  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
many  others  are  near  you,-  it  will  be  usefbl  to  the  Native  army  if  any 
gentleman  would  have  the  kindness  to  explain— Why  a  Native  Re- 
gimental courtHnartial  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  on  the  Bengal 
establidiment,  is  illegal  without  the  pretence  of  a  sworn  tnter^ 
freter  to  the  courts  whereas,  in  aU  local  and  provincial  corps,  sub-' 
ject  to  the  very  pame  articles  oj  war  as  a  regiment  of  the  line,  the 
same  court  would  be  deemed  legal  by  the  commanding  offi^r,  Major 
general  of  divisipn,  and  finally  sanctioned  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief?  Thvis  it  is  that  law'  is  not  to  be  equally  administered  to  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  the  NatTve  army  sei  eing  the  sta.te.     ,  ' 

Local  and  provincial  corps  (s^me^  f9rty  in  number  of  about  1,000 
men  eacb)  are  officered  generaUy  from  the  line,  to  save  expense  and 
retard  the  pioaiotion  of  European  officers  that  should  be  appointed  to 
them ;  and  it  is  thus  law  and  equity  go  hand-in-hand  with  injustice, 
leaving  the  Court  of  Directors  the  boaisted  advantage  of  gr%-headed 
sobakems,  of  good  experience  no  doubt,  being  of  sixteen,  seventeen, 
and  eighteen  years  standing  in  their  service. 

In  England)  actions  might  lie  for  damages  for  the  infliction  of 
lashes  illegally  ;  and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  passing  events  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta. 

A  Bengalee. 

•  Govemor-^eneraVs  Body  Guard,  Sappers  and  Miners,  Pioneers,  Es- 
cntn^  1st,  2d,  3d,  4ily  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  Local  Horse;  Calc^utta  Native 
Militia,  Rapn^;hur  Battalion,  Hill  Rangers,  Diuaj^epoire  Battalion,  Cham- 
pariHi  Li^t  lolantrr,  Nusseree  Battalion,  2d'  ^ussefee  Battatioti,  Sirmoflt''^ 
battalion,  KamOoo  Battalion,  Rungpoor  Lirht  Infantry,  Goruckpoor  L^ht 
Infantry,  Rampondbf  Battalion,  Bencoolen  Battalion,*  MuhdlestrBatcMion, 
Sylhet  Battalion,  Burdwau,  JDacca,  Chittagong,  Moorshedabad,  JPuraeah« 
Patiia,  Benares,  Cawnpore,  Furruckabad,  Bareilly,  Saharui)jpoor>  Agra^ 
l>ellii>  Orissa,  and  some  Sebundies,  ,     y 


'  BALLAD. 

[HieleiigUi  of  the  narrative  given  in  our  last,  udder  the  title  of '  The  Assassin^' 
prevmteil  oar  giving. the  accompanying  Ballad^ which  forineil  a  nart  df  the  Tale, 
entire  :  and  an  some  inaccoractes  crept  iniO  the  short  nonion  then  printed,  we 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  presenting  it  to  the  reader  in  its  whole  and  per- 
feet  stale  ] 

The  new-hom  babe  to  iis  mother's  breast 

H{cthl)een  fondly  Gasped  witK  a  hftllowed  joy'; 
By  "kindred  near^ic  is  warmly  caressed,— • 
■  But  where  i9':the  sire  of  that  lovely  boy  ? 

Time  flies-^the  guests  are  met  in  the  hall,     '  '  T 

To  greet  the  young  stranger  with  flaxen  hair ; 

But  why  dotli  a  tear  from  its  mother  fall  ? 
The  spouse  of  her  bosom,'  alas  I  is  not  thfere  1 
OrieirfalHrrairf,  r<rf.8.  H 
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98  Kllad. 

IW  gvandsire  baU^  Uetted  iht  imtoMBt  «faM»  -     - 

*  And  the  grandam  oft  kissed  it  with  secret  pride ; 
But  OB  i'u  feir  cheek  hath  itt  fotl^Mmiled  t    ^  > 

*  Ah,  no  1—^  that  father  such  bliss  is  denied ! 
Ye  may  trace  the'fleetiiart,  at  the  6veftiiig^<4o0e, 

Tq  its  covert  amid  the  silent  glen ; 
Bat  yoi^  infant'*  sire,  by  frimdii  afid  £»es^ 
^  Hath  been  sought  in  vain  *mid  the  l^aipti  of  men !  ^ 

The  bird  of  the  forest^  that  wing$  its  way 

Over  heath,  over  mountain,  and  desect  wild,     .        ^ 
Hetums  to  its  nestlings ;.  but  who  can  say 
'  When  the  exile  shsul  gaze  on  his  only  child  ? 
' .  A  right-solemn  christening  is  held ;  but  why 

So  oft  looks  the  nurse  from  the  abbey  dodt  ? 

•  ^  Tis  to  watch  throu^  the  tall  elnifi  with  anxious  eyfe 
,  ,        .If  th*  fethcr**  ieet  course  tramp  over  the  moor. 

'  H6  comeS  not ;  and,  lo'l  from  the  holy  font 

ITife  baby  ia borne, Tieck'd  m  mantle  so  gay; 

*  But  the  mother'^  eye*  beam  mrt  as  th^  were  w««t/—      •     - 

'  He  who  wooed  ibeir  bright  |huibet  i*  ikr  «way» 
The  banquet  is  smead,  and  the  goblet  passed, 
^  And  glee-ats^da  oa  tiptoe,  joid  bnmpen  an  Hawing^ 

And  revelry  swelk  in  each  edmmg  blast 
"  That'thf^g^  the  giad  wielkin  }s  cheerily  bkyvripg* 
Ti&  the  twilightrhovi^r-tbe  feaat  is  done—    .     ;      - 
,  .  The  dading  i§  bushed  in  a  balmy  sleep, 

•  .    And  the  pother  now  sits  by  her  infant  son. 

Perchance  to  smile  o'er  nipa — perchance  .to  weep. 

*  Yet  cheer  thee,  fair  lady,  and  comfort  thee,— 

Tliy  husband's  proud  spirit  will  never  shrink ; 
Aad  bethink  thee,  that  Fortune,  all  blind  diough  she  l^. 

Oh  saves  the  lorn  Wretch  on  the  predpioe^>rtiik. 
The  wassail '?f  begun — near  the  cheerful  heinh 

*  *        Tire  gay  serfs  are  all  seated  in  best  attire ;        '  - 

*  ITiey  quaff  to  -the  baby  with  boisterous  mirth, 

;  And  the  jest  passes  round  by  the  crackling  fire.    * 

It  is  midnightjdeepr:-:th£jreTeLis  o'et— n. 

The  wassailers  to  their  homes  have  sped ; 
They  have  praised  the  ^e^  Jiapding,  but  macveird  more 

where  its  sire  might  be  resting  his  aching  head. 
Aiixiety's  feyer  will  prey  on  the  fi^time, 
[  When  no  cheering  sunshine  bi(Js  hope  good  morro\« ; 

...    ...    J9*u(  the  Stanly  soul^es^ns  with  $i  brighter  flame 

The  nearer  its  disk  fioaf  the  clouds  of  sorrow.  * 
Time  flies  apafce — the*  younr  mother  fs  gone  ' 

Witb;tlie'  child  to  her  husUoUPs  paternal  home ; 
And  her  infan Vis  doatingly  gaaed- upon 
By  the  iniftates  of  that  friendly  dome. 

But  its  father!  i|g  finthei^ !  O  where  dedi^  dwell? 

And  \^w  can  he  curb,  the  fond  wiak  to  see 
His  heart's  deiiest  tieasnres  ?  Twere  vam  to  tdl-^ 

An  etf  I  M(y  ^mtcubds  la»  d«sti^r« 
Inner  Temple.  R*  O^ 
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CLAfMS^  OF  Tte  MSPBCTIVB   ARMfBS   OF  fNDIA  TO  THE 

Bo^rrr  CAPreRBD  m  tub  de^can. 

In  our  last  Number,  we  took  occasictn  to  make  dome  remarks  ea 
th^  tftrdy^ktiibatieif  ^of  the  pfifte=>m<}n€fy  eaj>tuied  during  tbe  late 
lyiabrattawar,  which -have  drawn  down  oo  us  eensure  fi^m  more  thah 
one  quarter,  on  the  ground  that  we  had  shdl^n  an  unjust  leaning  to 
|be  side  of  tb^  Deocan  divisidns,  and  against  the  grfuid  army,  on  U)e 
•▼e  of  a  rehearing  of  Uie  question  at  issue  between  them. 
■  Now,  in  thid  censure,  there  are  no  few^  than  4uree  errors.  In  the 
fint  place,  we  wer^  not,  and  are  not,  award  of  any  intended  rehearing 
af  that  main  question;  in  the  sefcond^  we  bad  no  intention,  in  any- 
Ihing  which  feUfj^om  us^  of  reviving  a  discussion,  which  we  conceived 
l^oUld  be  fruitless:  ai^d,  in  tbe  thifd  pltu^,  we  have  not,  and  never 
had,  any  such-  *^  ieanmg"  which  the  readwsof  the  '  Caloatta  Jourhal  * 
must  well reeoUect — but  the  very  reverse;  in  comdion,  we  innigine, 
with  every  perioa  who  kdoms  the  real  share' which  Lord  rHasttngs  had 
in^e*  military  maocenvreei^f  ^he  combing  forcesi 

What  wc^dtd  animadvert  upod^  irhi  the  Axtraordiniiry  and  myste-' 
rious  delay  which  it  seemed  to  us  had  taken  place,  in  carrying  the- 
decision  df  «he  'L6i€tf  of  the  IV^asurJr  intb  effect '  \¥l)ethet  that  de- 
eimon  had,  been  right  or  wrong'  in  principle,  dne  thing  did  app&^« 
sufficiently  clear,  that  the- trustees  'flpik>inled  to  carry  it  into  execution 
were  boubd,  by  every  conceivable  obligation,  to  exercise'  all  due  dili- 
gence and  veal  in  fnlfiHing  their  commission.  Thfey  were,  in  parti- 
cular, bound  to  open  tbeir  doors  wide  to  the- inquiri^  and  rteearches 
of  the  parties  interested  in  sharing,  thb  boot^«  instead  of  repelling, 
tlietn  in  a  supercilious  or  cavilling  spirit, .  as  we  we  were  assured  had, 
been  the  case».  upon  authority  to  which  we  could  not  refuse  our  con-* 
idence,  backed  as^it  wa«  by  tbe  eorrei^nd^iice  between  the  trusteesi 
and  the  claimants.  : 

We  trust  we  have^  by  this  explanation^  set  ourselves  right  with  Our 
Bengal  friends,  as  to  Uie  real. scope  and  extent  of  our  remarks^  coi^ 
fined  as  they  were  to  the  difficulties  $o  often  fond  so  publicly  alleged 
Id  have  h^en  jovtated  by  th*  Duke  ef  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbtithnot, 
in  the  distribution  of  the  booty  adjudged  to  the  Deec^n  army.  But 
ire  must  now  go  h.  step  further,  and  take  the  oppostunity  of  saying 
something  on  tJt^  proceedings  Which  took  place  at  t|ie  Treasury  Beard 
on  the  6th  iivtant,  ef  whieh  A  repdrt  <trill  b^  found,  under  the  prcip^r 
bead,  in  our  subsequent  columns.  As  one  of  our  editorial  associatest 
well  ^customed  ^o.reporting  proceedings  of  courts  and  public  bodies, 
tras  present  among  the  sluditory,  we  can  rely  on  ITle  accuracy  of  dgr 
infMioation  as  to  what  pa^e4* 

. .  To  make  our  no^ce  of  these  tcaas^tiops^  more  distmct,  especiaily 
tp  the  comprehension  of  oiir.reader^  in  India^  we  must  first  state 
briefiy  the  pretensiops  of  ttie  several. parties  wh<i  appeared,  by  their 
Counsel,  before  ^e  Lords  Cp^m>6si6^ers<qf  tbe  Treasury. 
*  '  '        '     H  2 
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The  rules  for  detennioing  what  is  or  is  not  prise,  in  cases  of  inari« 
time  capture,  and  foi;  adjusting  the  pretensions  of  rival  daio)ants>  as 
well  as  the.  portions  of  tiro  sharers,  are  ascertained  *by  .statutes  and 
streams  of  prec^ents.  So  j(»nt  captures  by  land  and;  sea  &rces  are 
regulated  by  law  and  usage,  and  may  therefore  be  the  subject  of  f^- 
mal  proceedings  in  the  courts. 

But  captures  by  the  King*s  land  forces,  or  the  King's  and  India 
Company's  jointly,  are  considered,  in  law,  not  to  be  regular  prise, 
but ''  plunder  and  booty  y'  and  as  such,  the  sole  property  of  the  Crown. 
When  such  captures  were  made  heretofore  in  India,  the  Crown,  on 
three  several-  occasions,*  granted  the  proceeds  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, with  express  reservation  that  one  half  should  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  sanctioned  by  usage,  among  the  ac/tt<i/captor8; 
while  the  other  moiety  might  be  retained  by  the  Company,  **  to  their 
own  use  and  behoof,''  and  **  towards  their  expense."  On  three  odier  - 
occasions  of  capture,  by  Lord  Rams,'  Lord  Liake,  and  Sir  A.  Wellesley, 
the  booty  was  divided  on  the  spot,  without  reference  to  superior  aur 
thority.  In  the  first  of  these,  (Seringapatam,)  indeed,  a  subsequent 
reference  was  made  by  the  Company  to  have  the  illicit  partition 
legalized,  which  was  done ;  and  the  same-  grant  conferred  on  the 
Company  all  that' was  lefl  undivided,  naniely,  the  guns  and  military 
stores. 

The  "  booty  "  taken  during  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  hostilitieff 
of  1817  and  1818,  whether  captured. by  the  troops,  of  confiscated  by 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  East  India  Company,  amounted  to  a  very 
large  sum.  The  smallest  valuation  of  which  we  have  heard,  is  that 
attributed  to  the  Directors,  and  said  to  be  1,800,000/.;  while  the 
highest,  that  of  the  Deccan  army  prize  agents,  (see  the  article  in  our 
last  Number,)  carries  this  as  hl^h  as  seven  millions  sterling,  indepen* 
dent  of  die  four  millions  set  forth  as  acquired  by  the  Company,  but 
not  elaitned  for  the  troops.  As  one  of  these  parties  is  interested  la 
exaggerating,  and  the  odier  ^ually  so  in  keeping  possession  of  the 
alleged  booty,  the  truth  probably  lies  between  tneir  statements. 

The  official  advisers  of  his  Migesty,  in  the  exeieise  of  that  part  of 
dw  royal  prerogative  which  relates  to  the  making  of  pecuniary  grants, 
aie  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury* 
To  this  Board,  accordingly,  memorials  were  presented  by  the  four 
parses  chiefiy  interested  in  the  appropriation  and  distribution  of  the 
booty,  and  tne  case  came  to  be  heard  hj  counsel  in  the  month  of 
January  1823.^  The  parties  were— 1.  The  East  India  Company, 
2«  The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  for  the  whole  troops  from  all  the  rreu* 

1  Vt;. ;  The  Mysore  war  of  1793 ;  the  capture  ofPondicheny,  in  1793;  and 
of  the  Danish  factory  of  Serampore,  in  1B07.  The  &Hginal  letters  patent^ 
31  Geo.  II.,  which  comprehended  captures  by  Company* stroopi  onhf,  granted 
ibe  whole  booty  to  the  Company,  without  reserving  any  thing  for  their 

^  The  Lords  of  theTreasurv,  in  January  1823,  were,  the  Earl  of  Liyerpool^ 
first  Lord;  Lord  BeUey,  Chancellor  of  the  JSxchequer.;  Lord  Lowther, 
Loi^  Granville  Somerset,  the  Honourable  Berkeley  Pafet,  junior  Lords. 
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denciefl^  3/  SirT.  Hblop,  for  the  Decckn  dinaioDfi'ekcIittively.  And, 
4.  Sir  W.  Kfeir,  for  the  Guzerat  (Bombay) 'division,  which  co-ope- 
rated both  withthe  grax>d  army  and  with  the  corps  of  the  Deccan. 

The  East  India  Compaky,  by  Serjeant  Bosanquet,  claimed  the 
whole  booty,  on  the  strength  of  the  precedents  before  mentioned ;  one 
half  to  be  granted  to  the  troops,  according  to  an  albtment  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  Crown.  With  regard  to  the  other  half,  the  Serjeant 
intimated  that,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  the  Conipany  liad  distri- 
buted their  moiety  among  the  captbrs,'  so  on  this' they  would  doubtless 
pursue  the  same  course.  •  Their  Lordships,  however,  appear  to  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  learned  advocate ;  they  granted  nothing 
to  the  Company,  and  every  thing  to  the  army.  If  the  Directors 
really  meant  to  bestow  their  half  on  the  army,  it  would  have  been 
a  piece  of  farcical  foolery,  to  go  through  the  solemnity  of  A  giving  to 
B  what  B  binds  himself  to  give  up  to  C.  If  the  Directors  did  not 
mean  so  to  bestow  their  moiety,  but  to  retain  something  ^'  towards 
their  expenses/'  it  was  better  not  to  lead  them  into  this  temptation, 
doubly  strong  where  the  amount  was  so  great,  and  the  Company- 
stakeholders  of  that  portion  which  was  in  dispute  between  them  and 
the  army,  on  the  doubtful  question  of  booty  or  no  booty. 
-  But  the  real  tug  of  war-^the  Honourable  Comply  being  thus  dis* 
posed  of— lay  between  Lord  Hastings  and  Sir  TuomasHislop. 
The  former  declared  himself  to  have  been  Commander-in-Chief 
dejure  and  defactoy  alone  entitled  to  direct,  and  having  actually 
directed,  every  disposition  and  movement  in  the  combined  operations 
of  the  whole  of  the  troops,  King's  and  Company's,-  from  all  the  Pre- 
sidencies of  India.  Sir  T.  Hislop  was  thus,  in  Lord  Hastings's  view, 
entitled  to  exercise,  and  did  actually  exercise,  no  higher  military 
functions  than  those  of  a  Lieutenant- General,  commanding  a  subor- 
dinate corps  d*arm^e,  consisting  of  certain  divisions  of  troops  origin- 
ally brigaded  in  the  Deccan,  and  which  moved  up  from  the  south  to 
the  Neibudda,  to  co-operate,  in  the  strictest  military  sense,  with  the 
Bengal  divisions  from  the  north  and  east,  under  the  Marquis,  and 
with  a  Bombay  division,  under  Sir  William  Keir,  from  the  west, 
Mr.  Adam  and  Dr.  Lushington  appeared  *for  Lord  Hastings,  and 
claimed,  on  his  behalf;  and  that  of  the  Bengal  and  Guzerat  divisions, 
that  the  whole  of  the  forces  engaged  in  this  combined  and  complicated 
campaign  should  be  considered  as  the  co-operating  and  associated 
body  under  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  entitled  to  share  conjointly,  ac- 
cording to  rank  and  usage.  ' 

Lieutenant-General  Hislop,  on  the  other  side,  maintained,  by  his 
counsel,  Mr.  Harrison  and  Dr.  Jenner,  that  the  divisions  forming  the 
''Army  of  the  Deccan  *'  ^composed  a  disdnct  and  separate  force. 


^  We  do  not  iraa^ne  the  learned  Serfeant  can  be  incorrtct  in  this  insioua* 
tioo ;  3fet  we  are  something  puzzled  by  the  downright  and  invariable  language 
of  the  Company's  former  memorials,  and  the  consequent  grants,  which  set 
set  forth  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  expeditions,  (even  that  to  Serainpo're  in 
1807 !)  and  claim  the  moiety  in  reimborsenieot  thereof*  .  .     . 
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wheieof  Sir  T.  Hislq)  was  the  indepeodent  Conf^m&Qd'er-hi-Chicfy  waA 
that  all  pnze  captux^  b^  any  one  of  these  dirisiQos/  so'  long  as  th^ 
army  of  the  Deccan  continued  embodied,  ought  in  justice  to  b^ 
•bared  amoQg  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Beccan  amtiy  only,  to  the 
exdusioB  of  Lord  Hastings  and  the  grand  army,  and  of  Sir  W.  K^ir 
and  the  Ouzerat  (Bombay)  corps.  It  was  not  denied  thiit  Lord 
Hastings,  as  the  superior  officer,  as  holding  the  commission  of  Com* 
mander-in-Chief  of  all  th9  King's  and  Company's  forces  in  India, 
or  as  being  ^)ecially  invested  with  the  eveniiial  direction  of  the  whol^ 
operations  l^  th^  Gorenior-General  in  Counoil,  might  hate  gi?eii 
piilitiuy  directions  to  the  Commander  of  the  Deccan  army,  a^nd  so 
hare  assumed  the  supreme  command.  But  it  wa3  denied  that  his 
Lordship  had  done  sg,  inasmuch  as  the  various  orders  which  he  was 
admitted  to  have  issued  to  the  LieutenaBt-Qeneral  in  the  DeccaUi 
were  alleged  to  have  emanate  from  the  Marquis,  n[ot  in  his  capacity 
of  Commander-in-Chief,  but  in  that, of  Governor- General. 
.  After  long  and  able  arguments  of  several  days '  ^ oration,  thehr 
Lordships,  on  the  5th  of  February,  came  to  that  singular  decision,  of 
which  no  military  man,  acquainted'  with  tbe  facts  and  unconnected 
with  the  winning  parity ^  with  whom  we  have  ever  conversed,  hsis 
been  able^dearly  to  understand  the  grounds,  or  .approve  the  correct- 
ne^.  As  to  unskilled  lay  critics  in  s\ich  professional  matters,  like 
ourselves,  we  oan  only  confess  that  our  reason  is  whdly  confounded 
by  a  verdict  which  seems  virtually  to  declare,  t^at  the 'veteran  Mar-% 
quis  of  Hastings  <fid  not  plan  or  personally  direct  those  combined  and 
vast  mancMiures  of  the  moat  oiembrable  campaign  in  our  Indian 
annals,  for  *^  conducting/'  which  "  in  person,'^  and  m  his  military, 
capacity  qf  Cirmma^der'in'>CJiief  his  Lordship  received  tbe  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Pariiament,  and  both  Courts  of  East  India  Stock- 
holden.^ 

The  Lords  Commissionera,  by  this  verdict,  established  Sir  T.  Hislop 
as  the  ind^spendent  Commander  of  a  separate  anny  (of  tbe  Deccan.) 
They  laid  down  the  general  princ^le,  that  actual  capture  was  to  be 
the  general  basis  of  sharing;  that  association  was  not  to  be  enter-* 
tained  as  conferring  any  xights  to  share,  but  that  *'  comiructivt 
(capture  "  was  to  be  confined  to  the  narrowest  lipoits.  Accordingly^ 
they  pronounced,  that  down  to  the  dissolution  of  'the  army  of  the 
Deccan,  on  the  31st  of  March,  the  captures  made  by  any  of  its  divi-* 
sion^,  at  Pi^nah,  Nagpove,  and.  Mahidpore,  were  to  be  shared  only 
by  the  divisions  which  were  engaged  on  those  ^  respective  occa-» 

<  **  For  those  enun^otly  skilful  ^d  judicious  military  arrsD^mcDU,  which^ 
enabled  him  to  de/etti  the  hostile  Sfcrressions  of  the  Mahratta  Priucfs  in  a 
campaign"  &c. — Lords'  Thinks,  lid/^aich  1.819.  Tbe  whole  document  re- 
lates  ouly  to  Lord  Hasiiu(^*s  military  capacity,  avoiding,  as  premature,  a^iy 
thmriLS  for  cnril  or  political  s«nricte.  The  Commoas'*  thaiiiks  4re  to  the  toAe 
•ffact.  /The  Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors  thank  Lord  H.  for  piatmktgr- 
and  <:oMDuoTiNO  *'  the  Uu  uiLiTAav  0perations"  The  Cottrt  oF Proprietors 
ftirther  thank  him  fi>r  **  combination  of  mt^itary  with  political  talents,"  %u^ 
**  encountering  the  proceedingi  of  the  hostile  Mahratta  confederacy,"  ku  &c« 
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Vnxs/'< .  Sir  T.  HUop,  4t  Commanikr^ip^Cbiefy  umji  ^U  Staff» 
|^anici|NUinK  in  all,  to  iha  exclusioii  of  Lord  Hastings  aini  the  Bengal 
divimons.  XI  wto  adjQ»itted,  however^  that  General  Hardyman's 
diriaion  was  ju^Uy  entitle4  to  ahare  in  the  Nagpere  prize,  as  haTing 
btea  detached  \>y  Lord  Hastings  to  co-operate  in  l^e  capture  of  that 
place,  and  faaiing  on  its  way  actually  engaged  a  body  o£  Nagpore 
troops,  be£iNre  the  capture  of  that  city.  With  regard  to  other  ca^t^r^ 
in  1&17  and  1818,  whethef  effected  before  or  af^  the  Deecaa  army 
was  brokan  up,  the  TVeasory  decided  that  they  were  to  be  given  to 
the  ^mioss  of  either  army  whicjb  had  taken  tbep. 

Hie  execution  of  this  Treasury  Minute  was  assigned  under  a  royal 
warrant  to  the  Duke  of  Wellinglon  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot ;  and  certain 
it  is,  that  whatever  mi^  have  been  the  causes  of  the  dieli^,  na,pro« 
gress  is  known  to  have  been  yet  made  towards  arrangement  of  pre* 
tensions,  far  less  towardft  actual  distribution  to  those  claiming  to  par- 
ticipate, iknder  the'  Warrant.  The  complabts  of  these  geotlenten 
^ve  been  ▼ehement  and  (irequent ;  they  have  appealed  to  the  PresA 
and  to  Parliament,  aad  have  been  met  l^*itt^  excuses  which,  to  say 
the  least,  Baf«  not  satisfied  '/As)n.  '  Our  sympathy  is,  at  all  times, 
Mficieot^  prone  to  .faU  in  with  those  ivbo  have  to  complain  of  iil^ 
usage  from  men  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority :  we  have  ourselves, 
drank,  even  to  overflowing,  of  that  bitter  and  sorrowful  cup,  and 
olutfitable  s|ttrtts  will  make  krge  allowance,  if  we  seem  overquick  and 
sensitive  to  alle|^.  wrong  on  the  part  of  power  towards  the  compara* 
ttvely  feeble.  But  wilful  injustice  and  want  of  capdour,  even  where 
wa  disapproTe  or  disa|^6,  are*  not;  we  trusty  timeng  our  ordinary 
sins,  ai^  w^  shall  be  the  first  to  mkke  the  ameud^  honorable  to  the, 
Treasury  trustees,  if  we  have  done  them  wrong  in  adopting,  to  a  cer^ 
taiR^  degree,  the  pUbUc '  accusations  preferred  by  the  Peecan  prize 
ohuBiantA,  of  mystery  and,  reserve,  iqjurious  to  the  cause  of  the 
armies  whose  interests  are  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  these  high, 
personages. 

These  observations  are  drawn  from  us,  by  certain  remonstrances 
which  have  reached  us,  though  not  in  a  shape  for  publicatiou,  pro- 
testing against  our  treatln^df  of  this  sub^t  in  our  last  Number,  snd 
sofgeatikig;,  in  explanation  of  the  tnisteQs'  delays,  tl^at  no  progress  has 
yet  been  made  by  them,  for  this  very  best  of  all  posMble  reasons^ 
namely,  that  tliey  find  it  impossible  to  execute  the  warrant,  becau^ 
of  its  conditioos,  which  lU'e  found  to  involve  irreconcileatile  contia- 
djctiow.and  difficulties.  These  diificulties  were  evidently  not' con- 
templated by  their  Lordships,  nor  were  they  likely  naturally  to  present 
themselves  to  '*  lay**  persons,  called  on  to   pronouQce  on  such  a 

12 — : — X — r— — . — . • .  ■    .  : .-^ 

'  The  phcase  "  oeeasi^nSf*  thus  distinctly  ^veo  in  the  Treasui^y  Minute  ' 
fi«eias  remarkable,  as  If  referring  to  the  aetual  occupation  of  the  cities. oi 
irai^pore<aml  of  Poonah,  «ml  to  the  A<ii</eof  Mahidpurc,  not  to  the  oatnuui^tw 
generally,  against  the  three  x/a/etf,  (uainely,  the  Ptishwtth,  thaBsrar  Kaiak, 
and  Helkar,)  ^or  to  capture  hiaUe  ia  their  doealaions  up»a  an^  atfaer 
"  oecasUm,**  ewept  the  three  specified. " 
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questicip,  whipb>  though  seemingly-  a  plain  and  'simfJe  one  -  of  fact, 
in  reaUtjr,  involved  most  important  princlf^  stricdy  profesiional, 
depending,  in  a  great  m^sure,  on  points  and  lecalitiee  which  «(^Mar 
to  have  been  but  imperfectly  developed,  if  we  may  judge  from  tlie 
pidnted  papers  of  the  several  paities.  We  have  been  assured  that 
sieveral  scores  of  collateral  suits  and  cross  claims  are  ready  to  be  put 
in,  and  counsel  even  engaged  to  argue  them,  the  moment  that  the 
trustees  open  their  doors  to  the  reclamations  of  individuals  and  corps. 
Nor  wiU^this  appear  so  wonderful,  when  we  advert  attentivdy  to  ttie 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Minute,  and  its  necessary  cooseqaencea. 
For  example;  upon  each  alleged  capture,  the  following  questiMis 
may  arise,  which  must  be  satisfactorily  investigated  and  applied^ 
before  the  conflicting  claims  of  all  the  commanders  and  corps  can  be 
decided  on: 

I.  Where  was  the  supposed  booty  taken? 

1.  If  at  Mahidpore,  Nagpore,  or  Poonah,  it  beWngs  to  tbeDeceaa 
army,  primd  facie,  provided  it  was  within  the  limit  of  time  (No.  2.) 
by  the  Treasury  Minute. 

2,  If  elsewhere,  was  it  within  the  territories  of  the  Peishwab, 
Berar  Rajah,  or  Holkar,  in  places  included  in  cafMtiilations  and 
treaties,  or  n^t  so  included  ? 

3,  Was  it  without  the  limits  of  time  and  place  ?       .     . 

4.  Is  any  superior,  and  who,  entitled  to  participate  with  the4^- 
tors,  as  being  chief  commander  within  the  limits  of  the  capture? 

II.  When  taken  ? 

1.  Before  the  3l8t  of  March?  If  so,  it  is  the  army  of  the  Dec* 
can's,  provided,  always,  it  was  taken  on  the  '*  occasions**  specified 
above.-r(See  No,  1.)  • 

i.^fter  the  3l8t  of  Mareh,  and  in  contimiation  of  sieges,  &c., 
actually  begun  before  the  Deccan  army  was  dissolved  ?.  If  so,  it  is 
claimed  by  them« 

3.  After  the  3lst  of  March,  ^ud  not  in  continuation  of  such 
8i^ge8. 
'  III.  By  whom  taken? 

I.  By  a  Deccan  division  alone* -and  whicli? 

*  2,  3,  4,  5.  By  a  Deccan  division,  aided  constructively  by  any 
(and  what)  Deccan,  Bengal  or  Guzerat  division,  or  any  (and  what) 
corps  independent  of  either  army  ?  •     •  * 

'  6.*  By  a  Bengal  division  alooe,  and  which  ? 

7,'  8, 9, 10.  By  a  Bengal  division,  (and  what  ?)  aided  constructively 
as  above.' 

II.  By  the  Guzerat  corps  idone  ?  -  «  . 

12,  13, 14, 15.     By  the  Guzerat  corps,  aided  by  any  other  as 
above,  and  what  other? 
.  16.  By  any  and  what  independent  corps,  or  division,  umaided? 

17, 18,  19.  By  any  such  corps  (and  what?)  constructivdy  aided 
as  above,  and  by  whom  ? 

20.  By  the  civil  officers  of  the  East  India  Company  ? 

IV.  FftUM  WHOM. taken?  .  • 
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t  )1.  Fron  MAhratia$?  To  which  case  the  Treatury  limitatioos 
are  alleged  to  be  confined,  and  coostnictive  capture  by  the  Bengal 
and  Bombay  diTOionr  denied. 

2.  Protn  Pindarees  ?  The  operations  against  whom  (wherein 
general  c6mbination  seems  admitted)  are  alleged  by  the  Deccan  army 
to  be  totally  distinct  from  the  simultaneous  Mahratta  operations  of 
the  campaign.  • 

'  Ae  it  seems  evident  that  every  question,  as  to  booty  or  'no  booty, 
emptor  or  no  captor,  actual  or  constructive,  and  title  of  contending 
eomiBanders-itt-diief,  most  pass  the  ordeal  of  stilct  investigation 
upon  a  conslderaUe  number  of  these  categories ;  it  is  mani&st  how 
intricate  and  perplexed  a  subject  the  trustees  will  find  it,  to  arrange 
all  claims  nnidler  the  entangled  rule  laid  by  the  Lords,  if  that  is  to 
be  literally  adhered  to.  Some  captures  were  made,  which  wotrld 
suit  the  army  of  the  Deccan  as  to  the  Treasury  limit  of  timej^  but 
Bot  piace^;  others  are  within  the  geographical  bounds,  but  not 
those  of  time.  Some,  again,  are  out  of  both  limits;  and  others 
within  bothy  though  captured  not  by  Deccan  divisions,  but  inde* 
pendent  corps  acting  from  and  reporting  only  to  Bombay.*  To  com- 
plete these  whimsical  permntatione  ai^  combinations  of  pretensions, 
there  are,  besides,  captures  made  within  the  limits  of  prescribed 
time  and  space,  by  Bengal  corps  placing  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  T.  Hislop,  and  co-operating  in  his  movements. 

Some  of  these  strange  anomalies,  so  difficult  to  reduce  to  any  syste- 
matic rule,  except  that  of  general  division  among  the  whole,  we 
give,  as  quoted  by  a  Bengal  friend.  General  Hardyman*s  Bengal 
division  (before  the  3l8t  of  March)  marched  and  fought  in  the  Nag* 
pore  dominions.  He  issued  his  orders  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mac- 
modne  and  Major  Richards,  on  the  Nerbuddah,  commanding  Bengal 
cketachments  from  Colonel  Adam's  Deccan  division.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown's  Bengal  corps,  composed  of  detachments  from  Lord  Hast- 
ings's own  division  of  the  grand  army,  and  £rbm  General  Maishali*& 
(left)  division  of  the  same,  moved  down  to  co-operate  with  Sir  T. 
Hislop ;  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Lieat-GeneraT, 
and  with  Generals  Keir,  Adams,  and  Malcolm.  He  anticipated  the 
two  last  in  their  chase  ;  intercepted  and  destroyed  the  infantry  and 
gnns  of  Holkar's  army  under  their  principal  generals,  flying  from 
Mahidpore,  and  rallying  at  Rampoorah. 

Sir  Rufane  Donkin's  Bengal  division,  at  the  express  desire  of  Sir 
T.  Hlslop,  moved,  ^outh  and  east,  to  intercept  the  remains  of  Hol- 
kars  power  flying  to  the  north  from  the  Deccan  divisions,  remained 
in  communication  and  co-operation  with  Sir  John  Malcolm  iot  seve- 
ral weeks  till  alt  was  quiet 

'  Sir  W.  Keir's  Gmeerat  corps,  though  not  a  part  of  the  Deccan 
army,  was  directed  1^  Lord  HastiB^i  to  co*(^)erate  with  Sir  T,  Hia* 

•  Down  to  the  31st  of  March. 

7  The  '*  •ccaswns  *'  of  MabUlpore,  NaCT»orc,  and  Poonsh. 

•  As  Colonel  Prothers^  lmlacbS|  and  ether  detachments  in  the  Cancan. 
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kqp. .  H«-dfd  to  against  botb  Piodarves  and  Mahiattas;  dqlached  his 
cavalry  lo  .rejafoooe  Sir  J.  Malcolm  Jn  pUrauitof  HoU(ar9  while  bia 
infantrj  and  artillery  joined  Sir  T.  Hidop»  and  foro^  (lolkar  t% 
Mke  -p^Ge»  hf  fellowiog  him  up  after  IVbdudpor^  ,  Sir  William 
wasfor-jooM  time  the  connecting  link. between  the  extreme  right  of 
the  grand  army  and  the  advanced  xorps  of  the  IHccan,  and  re-, 
ported  his  movements  to  Lord  Hastings  as  well  as  Sir  T.  Hislop. 
Ookmel  Adams,  at  the  opposite  extremiQr/ did  the  same  thing  on 
<hel«ft. .  . 

:  la  &eft».iiuiing  the  operalions.  in  Holkar*s  t;^tory»  six  divisioaa 
appear  to  have  been -in  close  combination,  and  within  a  few  uulea  or 
marebes  of  each  other  all  the  whtle«  and  the  officers  were  in  hiUbita  of 
passing  aod  ^visiting  from  one  caipp  to  the  other*  These  di^*isiona 
were?  -Sir  T»  Hiabp's,  Sir.  J.  Malcolms,  and  Colpqel  Adam'a 
Deccan divisions ;  SirW.  Keir'is  Guzerat  division;  Sir  R.  Donkina. 
and  Sir  T.  Bmwn's  grand  army  divisions. 

That. the  appKcatien  of  the  Treasury  rule  is, no  easy  matter^  undec 
many  imagisuible  cases  that  will  oSer  themsdv«s  to  the  tpTustees,  wiU 
sttiicieBtly  appear  from  the  circumslance»  Uiat  the  rule  does  not; 
even  dtrecl/y  aay,  but  lea:ves  to  be  inferred,  who  is  to  share,  aa 
Gom«Basder*kft^Chief,  even  when  it  indicates  which  are  to  be  the 
sharing  divimnM. 

Thus  it  js  admitted  in  the  Minute,  that  G^eral  Hardy maa^ and 
bb  dtviaon  ^bare  in  the  Nagpore.  prize*  But  Nagpore.  was  taken 
by  -Qeaemt  Boveton  with  a  corps  composed  partly  of  his  own,  partlyt 
of  CobnelAibm's  Beccan  divisions;  partly  of  two indq^endeikt  bat- 
taKoos  ie£t.-fi>v  the  defence  of  Nagpore ;  partly  pf  the  Resident  s  escort ;» 
neitber  of  whom  come  striotly  within  the  Treasury  Minute  as  '^  Dec« 
earn .divissona.'*  General  Hardyman  belongs  to  Lord  Hastings;. 
Dkkvetoa  to  Sir  T.  Hislop.  The  Minute  says,  that  the.  latter  is  ta 
shace  as  Commaoder<>in^hief  ia  all  captures  by  Deccan  corps.  Ve^ 
tike  Minute  also  saysy  that  Lord  Hastiugs*s  detached  brigadier  (Hardy- 
man).is  speci&oaUy  to  share  at  Nagpoie ! .  Now,  which  is  to.bave  the, 
Comauuiaer-in-Cbiefs  portion?  Both  canoot  share  as  chiaf,  for  that 
wdald  absorb  a  double  sixteenth  iiraan  the  army.  Nor,  indeed^  cotUd: 
they  l)y  any  device  getrid  of  the  naiUtary  ^xiom,  that  there  caube^ 
bat  .0)^  chief,  and  i^  diyision  of  supreme  authority  or  of  cou^equen^ 
prize.  It  will  not  do  to  divide  the  Nagpore  booty  into  aihares  pro-; 
portibnate  to  the  strengih  of  the  divisions,  and  let  each  give  one-sue- 
teeathi^itB  por^n  to  its  own  Cosunander-inTCbief.  Tbei!e  ^is  no  pre-*' 
dedant  Ibr  any  sueb  fanciful  partiuoa ;  and  all  prize  divisio«  proceeds 
iflvaQablyoa  thehypothesis  of  an  allotment  to  the  whole  of  the  shares,, 
personally  according  to  ranks ;  by  poll,  so  to  ^ak,  and  not  by  corps, 
or  Mctioaa  of  troops.;  otherwise,  the. solecism  might  arise,  (fts  in  tbia 
pacticulavcaae,)^  of  th^  superior  commander  getting  a^o^aUer  fha^^ 
tbani  the  subordinate.  .        , 

In  short,  from  the  moment  the  only  s^uta/y  and  easy  pnnci{>Ie* 
Was  departed  from,.  o£  tbcowiog  the  whote  booty,  from  first  to  last, 
into.oAe  cgmiOQa  fund,  aiB4^pi>QrtM>iMng  it^  a^reeaMy  to  usage^  a^:- 
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eOrdh^toT  the  tank  df  partks^  diiScukres  have  taken  phic6;aDJ  vvosd 
multiply  at  erery  step,  aii4  every  day,  to  the  benefit-^not  oertaioly. 
(if  the'piize  plaimaRts.  A  finer  field  for  litig^ioir  could  uot  well  b^ 
imagined,  than  such  an  involved  case  as  this  prize  question^  all  possi-^ 
hie  law  charges  being  provided  for  out  of  the  booty ,  in  the.finsi 
instance,  whatever  the  amount,  whoever  wiua  or  loses !  f 

The  proceedings  of  the  6th  instant  at  ttie  Treasury* Board,  we  con^^ 
jecttire  to  have  arisen  put  of  this  infinite  perplexity  in  the  appltcatioq 
of  the  rule  to  the  facts  and  claims  as  they  developed  themselves  to  th^ 
trustees.  Theif  LoAkhips,  in  general  ^nna,  professed  adherence  to 
their  Minute,  as  approved  by  liis  Majesty.  Eveiy  one  present  0e«ni% 
lo  have  felt  it  dimcult  to  catch,  very  precisely,  the  object  of  calling 
^  counsel  of  all  the  parties  again  before  the  Board,  instead  of  leaving 
the  truetees  to  act  like  judges  in  interpreting  and  af^ying  tb^  law.  l^ 
woold  seem  (hat  this  law  (the  Treasury- Minute)  cannot  be  intangiblcv 
and  irrevocable,  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, -since  the  Boar^j^ 
who  made  it  are  about  to  reconsider  it  insome  forna  or  other.  Whether 
that  is  to  beittthe  shape  of  amendment,  declaration,  addition,  or.th» 
like,  cannot  yet  be  guessed;  but  two  things  seem  beyond  doubt ^ 
1st,  That  the  law  of  the  5th  February,  as-  it  stands,  cannot  be  satis-4 
lactorily  carried  into  effect  by  the  Judges  set  to  execute  it.  %i,  Tha^ 
if  any  thing  in  that  law  can  now  be  altered,  every  thing  may.h» 
altered  by  the  same  plenary  authority.  The  objection  taken,  of  tha 
loyal  approbation  having  been  declared,  must,  if  coaduaive,  go  te^ 
bar  the  minutest  alteration,  as  well  as  the  most  important.  Bu| 
^en  in  judicial  pioc^ings  in  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench,  whare  the 
)a;v  supposes  the  sovereiga  in  propria  persona,  no  consideration. o( 
thai;  formal  sort  precludes  the  parties  from  moving  a  court  from  grant-^ 
ing  new  trials,  under  cettiun  conditions  and  limitations.  Are  we  thei| 
to  consider  the  royal  approval  affixed  only  as  a  matter  of  ragulai^ 
htm,  to  a  measure  not  l^slative,  not  judicial,  but  aimply  ministeiial^ 
and  proposed  by  a  depattmeat  of  the  executiv^^a^  concluding  againa^ 
the  Crown  itself  and  its  constitutional  adviaers,  who  <are  sasponatbl^ 
fer  all  its  acts,  even  to  the  affixing  of  the  sign^manual ;  or  sunsn^g  ^ 
Iseasure,  subsequtotly  found  erroneous,  to  bo  jpeiaeverad  in  ioK  the 
sake  of  supposed  consistency,  dignity,^  or  the  like  c  , 

-  On  the  9th  of  January  the  discussions  are  to>recomnienc« ;  and,  a% 
(at  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  speeches  of  the  first  Lord  and  of  the^ 
Chancellor  of  die  Exchequer,  the  course  taken  will  be,  that  SirT^ 
Hislop's  counsel  will  prove  to  the  Board  their  (ight,  undof  the.BQs^4^ 
Btinnte  and  rule,  to  certain  bootieai  as  Demean  armyrcapMiras^  actual 
or  constructive ;  Lord  Hastings's  counsel,  Siv  W.  KeirV^o^  ^boaa 
wiu)  appear  fi>r  the  Cancan  and  other  independent  corps,  will  contror 
¥erty  ijf  they  can,  the  claims  set  -up  by  die  Deecan  counsel,  antl^ 
^itaUish  respectively  their  own  where  they  can*  The  vesidua,  of  l}^ 
booty,  comprising,  probably,  every  thing  taken  by  nan-military  funp^ 
tioaaji^  Will  then  be  a  remainder  fiwi,  to'  be  diBtriiHited  atthe 
loyal  pleasure*  All  tbidi  do^s  qertaiij^y  seem  the  pxop^r  province  o£ 
the  imstees  named  to  execute  the  law  of  distribution  previously  laid 
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down  by  the  Treasury ;  and  the  interposition  of  the  Board  itself  in 
this  stage,  take  it  how  we  will,  seems  clearly  to  show  a  power  of  re- 
vision as  existing  in  that  Board.  For  the  royal  warrant,  echoing  in 
course  the  Minute,  contemplates  references  back  from  the  trustees  to 
their  Lord6hip§  only  in  disputes  with  the  holders  of  booty ;  and  when 
the  scheme  of  dtistribution,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  Minute , 
shall  be  completed,  to  obtain  sanction  finally  from  his  Majesty.  The 
impending  proceedings  of  counsel  before  their  Lordships  certainly  do 
not  come  within  either  of  those  characters. 

"  But  it  is  vain  to  guess:  a  few  days  will  render  the  whole  matter 
sufficiently  clear.  For '  one  moment  we  cannot  suppose  that  Lord 
Hastings  and  his  Bengal  friends,  afler  all  the  suspense,'  anxiety,  and 
very  severe  dbappointment  to  which  a  most  unlooked-for  decision  has 
already  exposed  them,'  would  have  been  lightly  culled  on  by  con- 
siderate and  honourable  public  men,  again  to  subject  themselves  to 
unavailing  toil,  and  to  fruitless  repeated  endurance  of  so  much  dis- 
tressing anxiety  and  suspense.  To  hundreds  of  our  humbler  friends 
who  served  in  the  Bengal  divisions,  and  many  of  whom  encountered 
infinite  fatigue  and  danger,  considerable  expense,  and  even  some 
losses,  in  the  various  operations  of  the  campaign  of  1817-18,  diB  de* 
cision  of  February  1823  was  absolutely  mi uous,  as  well  as  astounding. 
No  one  was  prepared  for  such  a  cruel  law ;  and  if  nothing  should 
turn  up  to  their  advantage  out  of  the  revived  discussion,  we  shall  in- 
deed bitteriy  regret  their  unavoidable  prolonged  sufferings  from  this 
inconsiderate  rekindlii»g  of  extinguished  hope. 

As  to  the  original  question  between  the  Marquis  and  Sir  T.  Hislop, 
wc  have  never  thoUgli^  of  it  but  in  one  ^vay ;  nor  has  an  inspection  of 
air  the  printed  papefs  in  the  least  altered  those  sentiments,  of  which 
the  *  Calcutta  Journal*  was  the  frequent  vehicle,  when  this  que^on 
was  thoroughly  and  impartially  debated  in  it  some  years  ago.  Dis- 
cussion'  through  the  press  had  then  been  practical^  set  foee  by  the 
right  feding  of  the  Qovemor-^eneral ;  and  his  Lordship  did  not 
claim  exeihptimi  fi>r  matters  in  which  he  was  personally  and  hearly 
concerned,  both  in  his  public  and  jlrivate  capaci^. 

The  dispute  seems,  to  pur  comprehension,  to  lie  within  a  very  f^mal! 
compass.  It  is  admitted  by  Sir  Thoma^  Hislop,  that  ^ni  the  time 
of  his  passing  the  limits  of  his  own  (Madras)  Presidency,  and  enterhig 
tha  Deccan,  down  to  the  dissolution  of  that  army  in  March,  he  did  re- 
ceive and  obey  certain  regular  orders  and  instructions  for  his  guidance 
in  milibtry  operations  fr6m  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  But  the  parties 
go  to  issue  on  the  question  :  Were  these  the  orders  of  the  Oovemor- 
Qeneral  or  Commander-in-Chief? 
'  If  L6rd  Hastifigs  had  a  kioiit  to  issue  military  ordeiK,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Ohief,  to  Sir  T.  Hislop ;  and  if  Lord  Hastings  at  the  time 
was  situated  in  a  capacity  so  to  do,  then  issue  must  be  joined  on 
the  quality  of  the  orders  themselves. 

So,  if  Sir  T.  Hislop  had  no  right  or  privilege  warranting  his  re- 
sistance  to  orders  from  the  Comoumder-ia-Chief;  and  if  he  iras  in  a 
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poMtkm  or  capacity  to  be  so  ordered,  then  the  issue  i^  jotoed  on  the. 
nature  of  the-  orders.  / 

Lord  Hastings  had  a  right  to  give  orders  to' Sir  T.  Hislop:  .1st, 
Aa  the  superior  officer,  ^laAprimd  facie.  He  was  a  General,  and  the 
other  only  a  Lieutenant-General.  2d,  Primd  facie,  as  bddiog  tihe 
commission  of  Commander-iQ-Chief  of  all  the  King  s  and  Company *s 
Ibrces  in  India ;  while  the  other  was  only  Commander-in-Chief  of 
tiie  Company's  troops  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  dd,  Specially; 
he  had  the  right,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  under  which  both  of 
them  acted,  vi;;.,  the  letter  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  10th  May 
1317  to  Sir  Thomas'  Hislop,  to  which  they  attach  the  Gover^mr- 
General's  nninute  of  the  same  date,  to  explain  and  guide  where  their 
letter  might  be  doubtful. 

By  th^  documents  it  appears,  that  the  Supreme  Council,  fearing 
the  disputes  with  sbmeof  the  Mahrattal  powers  might  end  in  ^^ar,  and 
desiring  to  crush  the  Pindarees,  withdrew  Sir  T.  Hislop  from  his  own 
command  (in  chief)  at  Madras,  invested  him  with  poiiticfal  aiithoTity 
over  all  thiefunctioparieis  iii  the  Deccan,  and  .with  the  chief  command 
of  all  the  forces  in  the  Deccan,  subject  only  to  the  control,  in  political 
arrangements^  of  the,  Governor- General  in' Council,  or  Governor- 
General  singly,  (who  was  proceeding  to  the  seat  of  negotiation  and 
and  eventud  war,)  and  '^subject,  eventually ,  in  the'  conduct  of 
operations  in  the  field,  to  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India."»  . 

The  political  control  here  pointed  out,  was  positive  and  immediate, 
to  follow  the.  assumption  by  Sir  T.  Hislop,  on  crossing  the  frontier, 
of  political  power  over  the  negotiations  already  pending.  His  subjec- 
tion, however,  to  a  military  superior  was  to  depend  on  contingent 
**  evehte."  to  wiat  did  '*  eventually'"  refer  ?  Not  to  the  *•  eveAt " 
of  the  two  Generals  coming  into  contact,  or  effecting  an  actual  junc- 
tion ifk  the  field  ;  for  there  needed  no  special  commission  or  authority 
to  put  the  junior  under  the  senior  in  such  a  case,*— a  thing,  of  course. 
The  parenthoiis  in  Lord  Aastings*s  minute  explains  the  meaning  to 
be,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  the  ''  event*  of  war  taking  place, 
aad  the  militaiy  superior  chbosino;  to  interpose.  What  other  imagin- 
able interpretation  can  be  affixed  i  . 

Was,  then.  Lord  Hastings  in  a  capacity.^sq  to  interpose  as 
Commander-in-Chief^  He  toas  in  a  condition .  to  exercise  these  his 
rights.: 

1.  Because  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own  im* 

*  The  exact  words  of  the  Govemor-Genend^s  minute  annexed  to,  as  a  key 
to,  this  letter,  are,  •<  l^al  the  jpommaoder-in-Chief  (>f  the  army  of  Madras 
tbovld  be  requested  to  assume  the  command  of  idl  the  forces  in  the  Deccan, 
and  direct  their  operations^  and  the  general  course  of  any  political  arnuu^* 
meats  with  whicn  they  mav-be  connected,  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  an*^ 
tfaority  and  instractions  of  the  Governor-General  or  G«>veruo^-General  in 
Council ;  or  eventually  (mith  regard  to  military  operation*:)  of  the  Com- 
■MMider-ta*Chief  in  lndi&,^'  ...   • 
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vedUrte'^presideiittmlsupepioit,  iai  bwed  ebedh'etncroiily  40r -U^e' Gb«i 
vemor- General  and  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  Id-  lodia.  * 

.  2.  Becaiuie.'lhisCommaiideMii-Chief  inlndja,  ihvestod  withean- 
kdlling  plenai^  powors/caTil  and  miliary,  by  hia  Governments  had. 
^pittted  his  iseat  of  ^drnm^fat^afid  proceeded  to  the  field,  lexpre^ajy  ta» 
assume  the  general  direction  of  politics  and  war.  '       •» 

3.  Because,  in  the  course  of  the  sefricei  he- not  only  did  direct  all; 
the  important  movements  of  the  troopa  that  Ciame  up  from  the  south; 
under  Sir  T.  Hislop,  and  from  the  west,  under  Sir  W.  Keir ;  but  put; 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Bengal  troops,  and  proceeded  to  thereat  of 
war,  to  effectuate  the  geno-al  combination,  and  complete  th&  general 
eoHTperadon  ibr  th6  oominon  objects  of. the  campaign. 

In  opposition  to  these  rights,  and  this  suitable  capacity  of  LorA 
Hatstidgs  h>  exercise  thetn,  dan  it  be  shown  that  Sir  T.  Hislop  bad 
any  .hights  or  privileges  of  exemption  from  the  orders  of  hi^ 
sirpecibr  ?  .  » 

*  I. 'Sir  Thomas  was  the  junior- officer.  i 
2.  Lord  Hastings  was  CommandeF-in*Chie'f  of  all  India  by  hia 

commission/  ... 

•  3.  Sir  Thomas's  whole  authority  and  office,  whi]»  ip  the  Decoan^ 
tested  oh  ihe  commission  of  May  1817,  plagcing  him  under  4hfi  Gom<f 
n^ander-in^Chief  in  India  "  eweuiudllyJ**  Whatever  Sir  T.,  might 
think  tl^j'ustanterpretatiott  of  this  word,  it  saffices  thiat  his  superioi; 
interpreted  it  differently,  and  issued  orders  on  the  strengditof  tbati 
{ft  ihllitaTy'  affftirs/juniDrs  must  35eld'in'  such  things  tb  seniors,  leav- 
ing to  their  common  superiors  to  decide  afterwiards  between  them.      « 

•  But  was' Sir  T.  Hisiop  in  a  capacity,  to  redeive  and  obey  military^ 
Ardersfimn  the  Commander-in-Chief?     He  was-so^ 

*  1.  Because  he  was  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own  presidency,  withifr 
which 'akine  he  could  claim  exemption  from  the  orders  df  the  Ciim-> 
luauder^in^Chief  in  India.  .  ; 
.  2.  Because  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  corps  d*arm^e  in  the  field,  and 
ready  to  ce-openrte  with  the  grand  -army  ftud  the  Gtizerat  eofj^  ig 
the  objectii  of  their  combined  ihovements. 

' .  3.  Because  iie  wias  nnsgnM^  near,  iii  a  geographical  sense,  and 
bond  fide,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  whole---their  several  ex^ 
tremes  in  Cohtatt,*  and  their  headHprarters  in  constant  qomttuqieadon 
oriJth  a  post-office  eiten  established  between  ihem. 

If,  then.  Lord  Hastings  had  the  right,  and  was  in  a  CAPACitr^ 
(o  issue  ordeis  as*  Gommandeiwin^hi^f  to  SirThomai  Hi^tk^*  i(  re« 
Ibaina  only  to^'See  .what  was  the  nature,  what  the  quality,  qf  the  order; 

fnd  directions,  which  it  is  admitted  he  was  cpnstantly  giving  to  t)ie 
)eccan  commander.  , 

.  These  orders  may  be  viewed  in  reladon  to  their  substance  and 
to  their  form.  ... 

1.  As  to  their  substance  f  let  any  impartial  person  read  the 
J^ar/]ui8y  orders  an4  correspondence  with  ^Sir  Thomas,  und  the  re^ 
piles  of  the  Tatter ;  he  will  see,  that  from  tl^  ^firstv  2^.  cofnpjete  ^inq 
perfect  scheme  (^operations  was  drawn  out  in  minute  detail  by  ihe 
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ifatqimr  tit  Ike  gi^Mioe  (rf. tkie  Oe&entl ;  in  wbirb  tim-oaatdiD^on 
.oi4he  whole  for  one  conunoa  end,  and  their  conoebtraUtm  tovrardi 
one  ibousy  is  the  thing  aimed  at.  He  will  find  the  f  art  te  be^f^Iayed 
hy  eferjr  diriaion  ef  both.arniiea  indicated,  and.  alteratioris  enjoinec}, 
eren  in  strepgth  and  composition  of  Deccan  corps  and  Jbiigades ;  an^ 
-be  luill  obwhre  too,  how,  when  ti:ie  scientific  game  began*  each  piece 
moTed  into  its  proper  place,  and  alL proceeded  hannooiotislj  as  di*- 
jaeted*  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  as  military  co-operation  basi  been 
denied,  that  General  Marshall,  with  Lord  Hastings's  left  wing,  was 
the  i^ot  on  which  all  Sir  T.  Hiftl(ipX  Sir  J.  Malcolm's,  aad  Coltinel 
-Adam's  morements  hinged^  while  Colooel  Philpots's;  Miy9r  CumV 
Buog'sy  and  General  Brown's  several  detachments  from  l^ord  Hluuttbgs's 
centre  divison,  kept  the  flying  enemy  £rom  escaping  to  the  n6rth  out 
4f  the  mdutbs  ^f  the  pursuers^  He  will  find,  be^es,  Sic  Tboinas 
Hislop's  own  personal  staff  and  ^hose  of  his  brigadiers,  and  indeed,  tpir 
ante  staff  appointments  and  commands  reported,  confirmed,  and  pttt  ip 
•ganeral  orders  by  Lord  Hastings;'^  He  will  observe  his  Umiship  auf- 
Uioriiiog  Sir  T.  Hislop  io  try  persons  by  court-martial,  and  infliot 
capital  punishment,  a  function  whieh  nerer  could  ilppeitain  to  the 
dvil  office  of  Governor- General  He  will  see  Lord  Hastings;  on  the  miph 
posed  d^atk  of  Sir  ThcHnas, .  directly  cesr^ponding  with  and  iiifibfnctr 
iAg,  in  a  general  order,  -^aoh  of  the  Ueutenant^Generals'  divisionary 
:eonimaBdei!S  ttf  .k-epnrt  directly  to  his.  Lordship*  instead  of  keepii^  up 
4be  nomiiml  Deccan  command  as  a  separate  thing.  He  willseie  Lord' 
Hastings  memb^ringand  dismembermg  the.  Deccan  div^sitNis,  ^t  (xlea- 
•ure  ;  ordering  back  Sir  Thos^to  the  north  of  the  N^rbuddah,  which  be 
erossed  in  alarm  at  the  Nagpore  eicplosion,  to  the  injury  of  his  Lord* 
^p  8  combinations )  ordering  Sir.  W.  Keir  to  join,  and  di^in,  atHl 
•tejoia  Sir  Thomas ;  ordering  back  General  Smith  to  i^onah,  ted 
■laking  liim  from  under  Sir  TlioipaA  te  place  him  itnder  Mir  Elphinh 
-slone."                                                   ^     .  ,        -  ,.    .  )' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more ;  such  things  speak  for  thnmselvee, 
-They  hie^  fes^entiaHy  dnd'iddefeasibfy  miUtai/  Mera  ahd  aots,.that 
tan  emanate  only  from  a  military  enmmaikler,  not  a  civil  .goTernoa. 
JLord  Mia  to  jaeeooipaBied  the  army  tQi  Java ;  but  does  any  e«e  aupr- 
ifmB  the  CommaBderria-Chief  sisffered  hts  Lordship  bo  giv^  a  single 
4asthiotioft  w  deiail  for  the  opesaltons  ? 
. , — . — ,^ ^.t  , ^ , — , , . ..ii  i 

^  Accordtqg  to  tlie  constitotion'and  practice  of  the  Indisn  Qoyernmenf,  v^ 
sir^^)teM#ot»^ood  autliortty,  tenpoiwry  »tefCiMMne(|  for  field  strwieetspi  afS- 
proved  by  the  Commaoder-in-Cbief  only.  The  GovernineDt  does  not  tnteo- 
/«re-  wiib  any  but  regi^ar  aud  superior  staff  of  the  establishmeiit.  ^ 

*  i>  One  whimftical  effectof  the  Treasury  Minute,  is,  to  give  Sir  T.  Hislop  the 
!Hot)*8  share,  as  Comniaiider-in-Chief,  of  the  boo^  taken  by  ^General  SariCTi 
at  PooDah  !  !  SirT.  Hidop  hmi  no'inoreia-do  with  that  capture  tfaku  the  man 
n  tlw  mooii !  For  Geoer*!  Smith  was  expressly  taken  from  under  Sir  % 
^islof  on  the  \  4th  Noveinber^  and  Sir  T.  Hislop  had  no  respousibiiity-^no  sharp 
whatever  in  his  proceedioj^.  It  was  this  attempt  of  the  Deocan  army  to  seize 
!Sir  Lionel  Sn^tn'^  pTfee  as  theirs,  which  first  gave  rise  to  t^He  disputes^  ana 
%Dfl»pe)M  fiiord  HastiDra  to  prodalm  tfie  princ^le  of  e  general  cHriafoD  4B 
ibe  enlg^  way  to  ent  so  diAookt  a  knot 
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2.  As  to  FORM  :  it  is  objected »  that  these  CMxlers  anld  instn]ctiond> 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  essential  qualities,  were,  in  fact, 
cinl,  because  recorded  and  occasionally  passing  through  the  civil,  or 
qucLsi  civil  channels,'  of  the  Oovernor-Generati  secretaries  in  the 
poKtical  and  jnilitary  departments. 

But  even  if  there  were  this  defect  in  point  of  fomiy  that  could  not 
destroy  the  essential  quality  of  the  orders  themselves ;  and  the  weight 
that  is  attached  to  this  circumstance  arises  from  non-advertence  to 
local  facts  and  considerations.  ■        . 

In  the  Correspondence,  all  of  Lord  Hastings's  important  letters  to 
Sir  Thomas,  and  to  other  commanders,  -appear  to  be  written  in  origi- 
nal by  himself,  and  signed  by  him  without  any  adjunct  to  has  name„ 
signifying  from  which  capacity  they  emanated. 

Sir  T.  Hislop,  like  the  Marquis,  held  a  double  commission,  politic 
cal  and  military.  The  military  operations  of  this  war,  with  so  many 
powers  and  chiefs,  sometimes  for,  sometimes  against  us,  depended  so 
-generally  on  political  contingency,  that  the  orders  signiSed  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  were. of  necessity  a  mixture  of-manceuvres  and 
politics.  With  such  a  double  and  heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders, 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings' could  not  if  he  would,  and  would  not  if  he 
could,  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  distinct  and  separate  letters, 
splitting  the  military  and  diploinatic^-r-the  one  to  pass  th|t)ugh  his  poli* 
tical  secretary,  the  other  through  his  staff  officers.  Those  busy  days 
were  not  the  times  for  such  frivolous  formalities  ;  and  it  may  be  re« 
marked,  that,  as  there  was  no  precedent  of  any  such  junction  before 
of  the  armies  and  head-quarters  and  staff  from  Bengal  and  Madras, 
so  no  provision  constitutionally  existed  for  perfbtmiog  the  staff  duties 
of  the  united  forces.  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Bengal  army 
had  no  more  title  to  be  the  channel  of  the  general  orders,  issued  to 
the  whole  force,  than  the  Madras  Adjutant- General,  or  the  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  King's  troops,  all  present  on  this  occasion,  with  head- 
quarters. 

As  every  letter  of  Lord  Hastbgs  had  to  be  recorded  and  trans- 
mitted to  Government,  that  duty;  as  well  as  the  multiplying  of  copies, 
naturally  fell  to  tlie  political  or  military  departments  of  the  Governor- 
General's  secretaries,  preferably  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office; 
because  the  secretaries  were  sworn  oj^cer^.  of  Government,  and  the 
state  secrets  mixed  up  with  military  affairs  could  not  with  propriety 
be  recorded  in  the  f>ublic  staff  offices,  where  there  was  no  seeuirity 
against  their  becoming  divulged,  but  the  discretion  of  the  numeroo^ 
underliBgs  of  office. 

In  other  respects,  much  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  assert,  on 
all  occasions,  the  commander-in-ohiefship  of  Lord  Hastings.  The 
style  of  **  Governor-Gejieral  and  Commander-in-:  Chief  in  India^* 
seems  carefully  used  in  designating  the  few  general  orders  jmblished  in 
the  name  of  tlie  Governor-General  during  the  war,  and  issued  by  his 
secretaries.  This  was  a  substitution,  wliolly  new>  for  the  former  style 
of  "  Govemor-Gei^ral"  siiuplyy  and  was  advisedly  used,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  with  an  eye  to  the  peculiarity  of  positipn  between 
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tlie  two  Cwnmaiidere,  which  has  given  rise  lo  this  prize  di&pute.  It 
if  remarkable^  by  the  way,  that  on  several  occasions  in  his  own  Dec- 
can  general  ordefB,  pnUished  in  these  papers.  Sir  T.  Hislop  designated 
Lord  Hastings  as  Governor-General  atid  Commander-iH- Chief  in 
Ixdia.  ..'.., 

After  all,  the  real  ieit  in  a  matter  of  prise  and  reward,  ought  to  be 
tbis:  with  whom  did  the  responsibility  rest  ?  To  a  certain  degree,  of 
course,  every  commander  of  a  detached  division,  or  corps  d^anneej  had 
a  liberal  discretion ;  but  who  was  answend>le  to  his  employers  and  his 
country  for  the  general  plan  and  operations  of  the  campaign  ?  Not 
Sir  T.  Hislop,  so  long  as  he  followed  the  careful  directions  he  regu- 
larly received :  not  the  Governor-General,  who  merely  cha^  out,  as 
liOid  Wenealeydid  in  1803,  the  rough  general  idea  (^  the  war  :  but 
the  CosiMAH DER-iN-CuiEF,  who  directed  and  instructed  every  one. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  more  fatal  precedent  to  establish  thi^  ttus,  of 
rertricting  booty  only  to  the  actually  capturing  division,  in  a  vast 
ibite,'  composed  of  so  n>any  parts,  each  of  which  has  its  allotted 
iphere  to  act  in,  from  which  it  oi^bt  not  to  be  tempted  to  swerve  for 
tbe  purposes  of  special,  selfish,  and  solitary  advantages  by  seizures* 
Coittmanders-in-<^hief,  and  of  corps  d^armee^  too,  are  but  men — and 
oAen  pocn*  men.  However  good  and  self-denying  such  elevated  indir 
Yiduab  nmy  usaally  be,  stHl,  as  general  rules  shovdd  be  made  on  sound, 
general  principles,  we  cannot  but  think  it  unadvisable  to  increase  the 
temptations  to  which  spirited  commanders  are  already  sufficiently 
liable,  by  encouraging^  them  to  accompany  in  person  divisions  ordered 
OB  promising  prise-service,  when  they  might  be  better  empbyed  iac 
die  public  good  in  remaining  at  a  distance  to  spperintend  and  direct. 
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{fTrUtm  iff  tht  Cape  9f  Good  Htpe.) 

Spik  IT  of  Gania  1  'tis  a  glorious  sight, 

While  the  gale  hurtles  through  oar  sii^ining  shroud.s, 

To  watdi  yon  planet,  as  she  seems  |o  ftght 

Her  tempest-troubled  way  'midst  warring  elouds. — 

Now  they  rush  past  her,  as  the  surges  white 
Which  mirst  in  thunder  on  our  vessel's  prow ;     , 
Thtfo  on  they  roil,  as  black  as  starless  slues 
Id  tbe  hot  tropics ;  or,  all  wildly  rise 
In  waves  like  those  which  welter  round  us  now. 

.  Yet  still  ale<ft  she  bears-her  flittering  crest 
Through  rack  and  thunder^Soud,  as  Vasco's  bark, 
Which  die  first  silver  furrow  here  impressed 
Upon  tbe  heaving  billoWs,  vast  dnd  daric, 
Held  on  her  stormy  way,  with  glory  ibr  her  mark  !  . 

BcaNABD  VVycuffe. 
OrMHta/fffraU,  FW.8.  I 
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THE  JLITBRARY   SOUVENIR. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  work  that  w^  bare  seen  of  the 
kind.  The  composition,  rarious^in  style  -and  value,  as  nnst  always 
be  the  case  when  So  many  ooniribute  to  one  design,  is,  in  general,'of 
a  very  superior  character,  bodi  in  verse  -and  prose.'  And  the  platstf 
that  adorn  the  volume  are  in  several  instances  of  -exquisite  beauty. 
In<{eed,  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  hook-print  stfperior  to  the 
view  of  Bolton  Abbey,  in  the  present  Literary  Souvenir.  Bodi  the 
drawing  and  the  engraving  do  honour  to  Briti^  art.  We  profess  no 
connoisseurship,  but^  in  our  estimation,  Bolton  Abbej^is  the  most 
beautiful  landscape  that  the  pencil  of  oar  English  Claude  has  yst 
produced.  The  scene  itself  is  of  unrivalled  beauty.  Soft  fields  slO|>- 
ing  imperceptibly  to  the  edge  of  a  placid  brook,  that,  now  hidden  by 
tufted  trees,  now  appearing  slightly  between  the  verdure,  and-  bow 
spreading  its  gentle  waters  to  the  sun,  f^ppears  half  slumbering  on  the 
•scene.  A  few  trees  and  hushes  in  the  fore-ground,  the  former 
scarcely  in  full  leaf,  and  therefore  showing  in  a  beautiful  manner 
their  knots  and  branches,  appear  slightly  to  shade  the  spectator  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  he  enjoys  the  loveliness  of  the  landscape. 
Groups  of  cattle  lie  here  and  there  upon  the  grass  in  drowsy  tranquil* 
lity.  Farther  on  is  a  richly  wooded  hill,  over  the  summit  of  which  a 
slender  cataract  dashes  down  in  the  sunshine  like  mohen  silver,  and 
we  seem  as  we  look  upon  it  to4iear  the  distant  rushing  of  its  wtitenl 
On  the  right,  rising  above  a  small  grove,  appears  the  Abbeys  kat^, 
looking  bright  and  peaceful  in  the  sun.  Beyond,  we  catch  a  glimpM 
of  a  bndge  thrown  over  the- str^an,  and  smoke  curling  up  from  some 
Arcadian  village,  scarcely  discernible  among  the  fddings  of  the  htHs. 
In  the  back-ground,  light  summer  .clouds  stretch  in  long  strips  over 
the  summits  of  lofty  hills,  and  others  of  more  volume  divensify  the 
sky.  This  is  a  mere  list  of  the  jriemenls>  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves,, of.  the  landscape,  whose  beauty  arises  from  the  inexpressible 
harmony  with  which  they  are  blended  together  This  harmony  can- 
not be  repiesented  by  words ;  or  j  if  it  can,  it  must  be  by  the  words  of 
an  artist-author  like  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who  has  the  power  of  painting  in  syl- 
lables. In  ^Richmond  Hill,  another  engraving  from  a  dtawing  fay 
Turner,  the  sky  is  nch  even  lo  luxuriande,  and  the  eye  is  ciirried  over 
the  subjacent  plaia  to  a  great  distance.  The  beauty  of  a  level  thickly- 
wooded  country,  intevBected  by  a  noble  river,  is  extremely  well  ex- 
pressed. But  we  think  the,  artist  has  not  made  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  sufficiently^ felt.  Perhaps  a  downward  view  from  the  side  or 
summit  of  an  eminence  of  moderate  height,  is  never  very  fine  in 
painting,  when  the  back  ground  is  nothing  but  an  intotninable  flat 
The  Lovers'  Quarrd,  by  RoUs,  from  a  drawing  by  Newton,  is  a  very 
fine  engraving.  The  look  of  mortified  affection  with  which  the  lady 
returns  the  miniature,  and  the  arch  siq]pressed  langh  in  the  face  of  the 
maid,  are  exquirately  depicted.    Perhaps  the  lady  may  appear  a  trifle 
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too  mature,  but  this  is  hardly  a  £Biult.  The  hero  of  the  piece,  however^ 
is  by  no  means  a  ch^-cTcsuvre^  Besides  the  appearance  of  feppish- 
D08B,  which  is  natural  enough,  there  is  an  air  of  absolute  silliness,  of 
paltry  yanity  ababhed,  in  his  cotmlenanoei  which  raises  one's  contempt. 
We  cannot  expect  phrenological  exactness  in  erery  engraring ;  but 
a  dever  Artist  ought  to  b%  aware  thst  ^ere  is  no  dijg^iity-xii  a  forehdad 
Aiealiag  bftekwaid'  immediately  above  the  eye-brows, mistaking  re-* 
fbge  under  the  hair.  A  doubie  chin,  too,  is  a  sad  ornament  for  n: 
hmr:  yet  Mr.  Newton  has  contrived,  by  making  his  hero  toss  his 
head  in  a'  pertioot  manner^  to  ffith'  him  the  appearance  of  having  oae. 
But,  setting  aside  the  jentlemaQ'e  visage,  evsery  thing  in  the  engraving 
ii  extremely  good.  The  Kiss,  from  a  design. by  a  Resch,  (after 
*e  beautiful  outline  l^  Moses,  taken  from  Qoetfae*s  *  Faust,')  is 
Ukdy  firom  the  subject  to'  be  a  favourite  with  some  at  least  of  our 
retders.'  There  are  other  engravings;  however,  of  a  higher  inertt 
Aan  tins :  *  as, '  The  Rivals,'  fh)m  a  drawing  by  Leslie^  '  The  For- 
sak«D,"(the  fa6e,  however,  a  little  too  y^oung,)  by  Newton  ;mnd  others, 
wMeh  we  need  liot  enumerate. 

'  Hie  literary  merits  of  the  volume  aDS,  as  we  have  toid,  very  greaty 
much  greater  than  in  the  volume  ef  last  year.  The  pieces,  too,  are  ge- 
nerally of  ^  mukh  livelier  Idnd;  and^havie  occasionally  a  dash  of  humour. 
Hndottbtedly,  this'is  much- better  than  those  lamentable  tales  and 
ditties  so  fuhionaUe  two  or  thrte  yban  ago,  and  still  more  in  vogue 
than  is  desirable.  Not"  that  we  would  proscribe  all  pathetic  pieces 
iHtbout  exception  ;  there  are  two  Ib  the  present  Souvenir  which  we 
wottM  not  willingly  have  lost"— th^  *  Two  Pictures^'  and '  The  Proteg^.* 
Oop  objectioii  lieti  agiMdkt  such  iMnfyas  are  S}^natically  saddened, 
lAerely  because  the  writer  considers  it  much  leM  vulgar  to  sigh  and 
look  metancholy,  €han  to  kuigh.  The  poetry  of  the  volume,  much' 
iopCTior  to  that  contained  in  any  work  of  the  kind,  is  general^  of  a 
imsing  cast.  It  ha»  me>fe  marks  of  <tiligeDt  polishing,  that  is,  of  ge- 
nM»,  aboiit  if,  thin  the  poetry  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  perio- 
dicala:  One  of  ihe  best  pieces  hv  the  coUecttiln  ts,  *  The  Luck  of 
tdeif  Hall,'  by  Mr.  Wijfeo.  The  princ^l  idea  was  undoubtedly 
borrowed'from  ^  The  Flower  and  L^af '  of  Chitocer ;  but  in  its  d^Ve- 
^elopment  Mr.  WtffiBO  has'dilplayed  iiHieh  play^  ingtauity.  At 
page  178,  there  is  anotlker  very  pretty  cdpy  of  verses  by  the  same 
writer,  entitled  ^Btan^s'  fat  Mtisie.'  There  is  something  extremely 
pleasing  in  MissLandon^ * Ronfteluid'Julkt.'  Mrs,  Hemans,  a  more 
experienced  poetess^  -lias  lilso  contlibuted'  several  'charming  pieces. 
The  Literary  Souvenir  is,  ind^^,  indebted  io  both ;  and  the  variety, 
Arising  from  the  different  tastes  sdAd  talents  of  its  contributors,  consti-^ 
tutesforthe  general  reader  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 
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MSDICAL  S£RVICB  OF   INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

■  Sir, — Your  rendenoe  in  India  matt  hare  made  yoa  ibotonghlj  ac- 
quainted with  tl)e  almost  insaniKmntable  difl&cnltiea  tbat  the  nuoij,  or 
the  iodiTidual  alike,-  have  to  encoonter,  ere  what. they  deem*^  griev- 
ances/' can  reach  those  in  whbse  power  it  lies,  to  redress  them ;  I  pMan 
the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors.  If  several  persons  present  a 
respectful  memorial  they  are  guilQr  of  a  breach  of  **  (ieneral  Orders  ;** 
if  an  individual  presents  one  (oa  a  sul^t  perhaps  affecting  the  whole 
body  to  which  he  belongs,  and  who  are  as  much  interested  in  it  as 
himself,)  it  is  dther  throvm  aside  altogether,  or  he  is  regarded  as  a 
troublesome  and  dissatisfied  **  Individual,''  and  is  fortunate  if  neg- 
lect alone  is  the  consequence  of  his  memorial.  Being  well  aware  that 
your  very  it^telligent  Journal  is  extensively  circulated  amongst  those 
concerned  in  Indian  a&irs,  (especially  the  Directors)  and  wiU  he  ever 
open  to  temperate  discussion,  1  solicit  the  indulgence  of  being  per- 
mitted through  its  channels  to  state  a  few  facts  and  make  a  few  obser^ 
vations,  relative  to  the  anomalous  and  neglected  condition  of  the  Me- 
dical Department  of  the  Coo^any's  Army,  on  the  three  Presidencies 
alike  ;  and  I  cannot  entertain  the  most  distant  doubt  that,  should  the 
two  points  I  more  especially  mean. to  touch. upon  b^  everfturly  laid 
before  the  Honourable  Court  for  their  consideration,  that  the  Medical 
Department  would  even  with  the  same  liberality  and  justice  that 
every  other  brainch  of  the  army  has,  by  the  late  arrangemeBts. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  hardship  (not  to  say  inconsistency)  of  theie 
being  no  higher  permanent  rank  for  the  Conusantf*$  Medical  Oflioers 
than  that  of  Surgeon,  giving  the  rank  of  Captain  only ;  yet  thre^ 
higher  grades  are  establi^ied,  giving  tempokaet  rank,  as  that  of 
Major  to  staff,  and  superintending  Surgeon,  and  the  other  that  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  Members  of  the  Medical  Board ;  which  hold 
good  in  claims  for  prize  money,  choice  of  quafters,  and  the  usual 
privileges  attaching  to  those  ranks.  In  his  Majesty's  service  there  is 
no  retrogradation.  A  King's  Medical  Officer  having  attained  the 
rank  of  Deputy,  or  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  continues  to  hold  it,  and 
should  tlie  length  of  his  services  entitle  him  to  retire,  he  does  so  aa 
matter  of  course,  with  the  pay  attached  to  that  rank.  The  next 
point  that  I  trust  will  some  day  or  another  meet  the  consideration  of 
the  Honourable  Court,  is  the  very  inadequate  pensions  which  Me- 
dical Officers  can  retire  upon,  in  comparison  with  their  Military  bre* 
thren.  I  say  very  inadequate,  considering  the  expensive  course  of 
study  necessary  to  form  a  well^ucated  Medical  Officer,  and  the 
late  age  at  which  he  lands  in  India,  when  he  cannot  be  less  than  on 
the  verge  of  three  and  twenty,  whereas  the  Military  Officer  may  not 
be  seventeen.  It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  the  period  of  service  is 
only  seventeen  years  for  the  Medical,  while  it  is  two  and  twenty  for 
the  Military  Officer ;  and  this,  on  a  superficial  view,  appears  to  pfatce 
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tbe  parties  OQ  a  level.  Bat  it  will  not  be  found  eo  on  looking  at  what 
actually  takes  place ;  for  no  man  scarcely  ever  does  retire  upon  Sur« 
geon's  pay,  (abimt  190/.  per  annum.)  Then  comes  the  next  step : 
the  Saperinteading  Surgeon,  entitltng  him  to  300/.  per  annum,  and 
here  lies  a  hardship  indeed ;  to  claim  this,  he  must  serve  two  more 
years^inud  should  he  then  by  nnusuaH  good  fortune,  get  a  seat  in  the 
Sfediad  Boards  he  is  entitled  to  500/.  per  annum.  But  here  again, 
two  more  years*  service  are  required  to  establish  this  claim,  so  that 
he  will  have  completed  twenty  one  years'  actual  service  in  India,  and 
the  MiEtary  Officeriias  only  twenty  two.  No  such  restriction,  however, 
ishdd  upon  them  ;  the  Captain  is  i^omoted  to  a  Majority  to-morrow, 
and  the  ^oHmving-  day  to  a  LieutenUit-Colonelcy,  upon  the  rank  and 
pay  of, which. he  can  immediately  retire.  The  very  great  uncertainty 
of  Hfe  in  India,  scarcely  justifies' a  man  in  looking  forward  to  a  seat  in 
the  Board ;  the  present  senior  member  of  the  Madras  Medical  Board, 
has  been  between  thirty  and  Ibrty  years  in  the  service,  and  so  had 
the  bst  BBeadMr  Aat  retired.  Tfa^  senior  member  going  oiit  every 
louith  year,  is  an  advantage  not  extended  at  present  to  the  Madras 
Presidency.)  That  the  Medical  Officer,  from  whom  so  much  is  ex- 
pected, and  whose  duties  in  die  iield  especially  (as .  I  well  know)  are 
fio  arduous,  and  often  so  distressing,  (in  die  Mahratta  campaigns  of 
1817,  18,  and  19,  the  casualties  amongst  the  Medical  Officers,  ex- 
ceeded thocc  of  every  other  branch  of  the  army)  should  have  the 
loaves  and  fishes  dealt  out  to  him  so  sparingly  in  reward,  is  rn^ch  to 
be  regretted  ;  however,  I  cannot  think  that  our  Flooourable  Masters 
will  Saiget  us  nmoh  longer  (although  a  memorial  of  Ihe  same  purport 
IS  this  paper  was  lately  rej^ed,)  and  I  feel  assured  we  have  much 
to  hope  m  from  their  justice  and  liberality,  which,  I  believe,  it  is 
their  wiah  to  deal  out  with  an  even  hand  to  all  their  serv^ts.  I  be- 
Heve  we  are  precisely,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  same  footing  that  we  were 
ia  1796  or  94,  and  in  that  respect  stand  alone.   ■;  . 

As  die  idiove  remarks  and  sentiments  are,  I  may  venture  to  assert, 
net  those  of  roysdf  alone,  but  the  whole  ])ledical  Body,  I  am  sure  the 
iasertioii  of  ^is  paper  in  your  i  Herald,'  will  be  a  great  favour,  (and, 
pe^pB,  a  btn^t,)  confenred  on  them,  as  well  as  your  servant,-. 

r  CiiiRURCUs. 

Camp,  Secundrabad,  April  6th,  ]825.>  . 


GOVBRNOR-GBNBRALSHIP  QF.  BRITISH    INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir. — ^When  power  is  used  only  to  be  abused;  when  honesty 
meets  with  reprobation,  and  viilany  is  sheltered  by  audiority  ;^wlien 
tanguinary  measures  are  adopted  to  suppress  the  murmurs  of  the 
oppressed,  and  the  wailings  of  the  widow  and  orphan  are<alike  dis- 
regarded,— the  afifecdons  of  the  governed  must  speedily  be  alienated  ; 
d^trust  and  hatred  will  take  place  of  loyalty  and  respect;  and  even 
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^^isn'oH  will  cease  to  be  {MTftctifled,  to  soott  at  it  sbaO  be  freed  firten 
the  infiueoce  of  Gomp^bioTt. 

The  public  attention  has  oF  late  been  attracted,  in  an  wnmial 
degree,  to  the  state  of  affiurs  in  our  East  India  posfloaaions ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  *  Gorernor-General'  has  in  consequence  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion*  It  is  not  neeesHafy  to  single  oat  for  am- 
mad  version  any  particular  ac^  of  my  Lord  AadiftlM'a  gwemi»e«t.  We 
see  numerous  failures  crowded  into  a  -short  >diniaiiira<ion  ;  •  9md 
,  although  results  of  a  nature  so  trnt/brmfy' dsMsfnatc*  do  jwtlfyifce 
.  supposition  of  a  wilful  mismafiagetHentf  yet  the  British  nadoft,  aa  If 
,  :8coraing  to  retaliate,  will  not  at  once  proceed  to  fd$  Lordship's  am- 
demnatioiiy  but,  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  mercy,  will  mther  abspead 
even  their  censure  of  an  iadiTidnkl,  waiting  with  patience,  ki  the 
fervent  wish  that  some  explanation  may  be  prodnced,  calculated  at 
least  to  palliate  the  apparent  criminalitjf  of  hb  preoeediiigs*  His 
Lordship  may  derive  profitable  iastnidtion  ^om  tlMshtmaai^  which 
has  thus  been  extended  towards  himself ;  koA  the  exaUnpia  nny  not 
prove  unworthy  of  his  o\vn  particularimitation. 

But'  the  task  oi  defending  ^tpvhlic  measures  of  my  LiMd  Am- 
herst, (for  \m  private  persecutions  he  may  be  made  to  answer  per- 
sonally hereaner,)  must  devolve  on  those  whose  sagaci^  enabled 
them  to  predict  the  peculiar  fitness  of  his  Lordship  for  ao  exalted  an 
appointment  Such  ^escience  may  go  nigh  to  i^oih  a  misadm,  and 
•  truly,  for  the  soccesbhil  defence  of  such  a  career,  the  aid  af  sapgr- 
'  •  natural  agency  may  be  requisite. 

Private  accounts  from  Bengal  agree  in  repreaentuig  intbectlity  as 
chamcteriitic'of  their  ruler;  but  surety,  then,  he  sfaonhi  not  lie  per- 
milted  to  revel  unrestrained,  and  perpetuate  hia  tagtfrias  fty  a 
persevering  obstinacy.  I  would  deny  huii  the  right  of  clumingtex- 
emption  from  the  penalties  of  error.  But  if  my.  Lord  Andxiat  be  imj^ 
a  weak  man,  (and  some  may  take  this  to  be  the  head  and  front  a[ 
.his  offeilding,)  the  evil  can  and  ought  to  be  remadied,  by  hia^MMae- 
diate  recall  from  a  situation,  iht  affairs  of  which  he  has  aJbudad  losich 
.freq]U^nt  and  latneatable  proofi  of  fiid  ineapaeit^to  admtidater.  .  Yet, 
as  we  cannot  expept  reparation  for  the  past,  so  we  caa  aevar  cea4a  to 
lament  that  the  Govemor-Qeneralship  of  British  India,  a  post  of  aoch 
distinguished  elevation,  of  such  vast  responsibility  and  Qiist.  aKMd 
odgini^y  hare  been  conferred  upon  an  individual  already  signalixed 
by  a  failure,  and  who  presented  himself  as  candidate  for  the  office 
distinguished,  alone,  by  the  ill  success  which  had  attended  the  only 
previous  fkiblic*^  act  of  his  life*  *  " * 

' .    *       '  Inspector. 
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WfiSTMmSTBR   RBVifiW  ON   TUB   STATE  Of 
BRITISH   INDIA. 

Thk  last  Numbet  of  tbe  '  Westminster  Review*  contains  an  article 
on  the,stat«  of  BritisU  India,  the  whole  of  which  we  recommend  ti> 
.the  eapeoial  aMofition  gf  our  readers  in  England,  to  whom  that' 
work  is  equally  aoeefleible  with  our  own :  and  Uiese  we  shall  leave  to 
make  tfaeir  own  leflectionB  on  the  subject.  There  are  so  many  ob- 
stacles, however,  to  the  rapid  and  extensive  circulation  of  the  best 
works  in  our  distant  dependencies,  that  this  excellent  article,  if  cot^- 
fined  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal  in  which  it  originaUy  app^red, 
would  not  be  seen  by  thousands  there,  to  whom  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  its  truths  should  reach.  The  old  established  newfr- 
papen  of  EngUwid  that  reach  the  cobnies,  are  too  much  occupied 
with  the  fleeting  matters  of  the  day  to  give  even  a  column  to  the 
further  extension  of  truth  found  in  a  review ;  and  the  newspapers  of 
the  colonies  themselves,  at  least  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  to  which 
ihe  article  in  question  more  especially  relates,  dare  not,  if  they  would, 
republish  any  portion  of  it  that  might  be  offensive  to  their  rulers,  as 
banishment  and  ruin  would  be  the  immediate  reward  of  such  un- 
pardonable insolence ! 

.  These  considerations  have  induced  us  to  transfer  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal passages  of  the  Review  to  the  pages  of  the  *  Oriental  Herald,*  < 
as  by  that  means  ths  benevolent  and  jpuUicHipirited  objeoC  of  the 
writer  will  beniost  effectually  obtained,  by  having  his  sentiments 
submitted  tp  thousands  in  the  East,  to  die  remotest  parts  of  which 
this  work  now  penetrates :  and  we  shall  have  our  reward  in  ^e  plea- 
sure of  being  ioajtrumental  to  the  further  tt)read  of  truths  and  senti- 
ments in  which  we  fully  concur.  Notwithstanding  our  extracts  are 
fttyjQiM,  there,  will  be  jnuch  remaining  ia  the  artiGle  itself  to  re- 
HOip»ead  the.  perusal  of  the  whole  to  tho^  readers  to  whom  the 
eriginaL  workis  aeoeeiible*  Wa  giro  the  paragraphs  in  consecutive  • 
ot&r ;  and  though  many  intenDwiiate  sentences  are  enitted,  the  con* 
aexioA  is  sufficiently  preserved  to  leave  the  power6il  leasoning  of  the 
whole  unhnjydred. 

.  In  India,  as  erery  where  else^  publicity  is  the  only  security  ^gainst  misf 
rale,  the  onlyguarantee-for.  aood  govenunent.  The  piess  is  die  mtm- 
iaipdrtaBt'Oiiaa  of  publioity ;  U  is  the  organ  hy  whiqh  aj^peals  are  made  to 
9II  space  and  all  time.  It  is  the  witness  viach  brings  home  all  evidence  le 
the  great  tr^unal  of  public  opiiiioa.  It  has  a  voice,  or  ougbt  tp  have  a 
vmc%p  fior  the  maqy  as  well  as.  for  the  few ;  for  the  few  as  well  as  fpr  the 
numy.  Its  touchstooe  ie.the  well-being  of  society.  No  honest  Hian  eau 
wisb  10  stifle  it^  decrees*    A  wise  man  weu^  seek  to  army  tbeia  in  aU 

Khle  authority*    The  sympathy,  the  jBaoetion,  of  the  many  gives  iht 
!8t  oonoeivahle  ii^«eaee  to  the  few :  the  influence  of  wisdom,  and  vir- 
tue, and  power  cpiabijaied— an  tnAuence  always  efficient  and  inresistible. 
The  remotoaess  of  the  Indian  Government  from  the  control  of  the  British 
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public,  makes^  it  most  impoitant  that  opinion  there  should  have  its  foUest 
influence,  and  that  every  channel  should  be  opened  through  which  it  can 
make  itself  ^eard.  -  The  untversal  kwv  thai  the  violence  which  finds  vent 
is-less  dangerous  than  the  violence  .whieh  is  repressed,  has  no  exception  in 
British  India.  In  all  those  epochs  of  the  annals  of  the  res  g^tte  Anglomm 
in.  that  country,  whep  -insi^rdination,-  ai^d  excess,  feuds,  and  mutinies 
raged,  the  press  was  fettered  and  voiceless.  During  the  brief  periodsy'few 
and  far  between;  when  the  press  was  permitted  to  speak  out  and  do  its 
natural  duty,  as  the  sentinel  and  watchman  of  the  Goverament,  apprikiiig  it 
of  danger,  and  watching  over  abuse,  domestic  peace  prevailed.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  menacing  intestine  shocks  that  have  put  our  power  in 
Indta^to  extreme  hazard,  have  occurred  under  the  strictest  censorship  or 
restraint  on  the  press.  But  it  is  not  only  on  British  misdeeds  that  a  free 
press  would  operate  beneficially,  it  would  root  out  those  Indian  supersti- 
tions and  cruelties  whose  records  fill  the  mind  with  shuddering  horror.  The 
Native  press  had  alxeady  begun,  when  it  received  its  death-blow  from  the 
ODvemor-General  Adam,  and  Judge  Macnaghten,  names  thus  saved  from 
natural  oblivion,  to  discuss  many  of  the  questions  of  Hindoo  iattbaoid 
practice;  and  the  discussion  would  have  done  more  than  all  the  power  of 
legislation,  to  check  the  monstrous  observances  of  ignorant  and  iMsnighted 
India.  •  Was  it  nothing  for  civilization,  was  it  nothing  for  Christianity^  to 
have  engaged  the  natives  of  India  quietly  and  temperately  to  reason  on  the 
subject  of  their  errors  ?  Would  the  burnings  of  widows  on  their  husbands* 
funeral  pile,  the  drownings  of  tlie  sick  and  the  aged  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  the  crushings  of  Juggernaut's  car,  have  remained  unchecked  by 
better  and  sounder  vJtews  of  right  and  wronz  If  Or  is  it  not  to  be  feared, 
after  all,  that  despotism  chooses  to  keep  its  subjects  unenltghtened  and  un- 
improved, in  order  to  make  them  the  more  ready  and  the  lesa  inquiring  seir* 
vants  of  misrule,  ti4iether  as  instruments  or  victims?  j 

The  definition  of  thecrimes  which  shall  be  considered  as  warrantm^  the 
deprivation  e^a  license,  is  worthy,  however,  of  being  recorded,  if  it  were 
only  to  register  the  heartless  insult  which  follows  them,  that  they  '<  impo^te 
MO  irk$ome  restraints  on  the  publications  of  matters  of  geoenil  interest, /mv- 
vified  they  are  conducted  witt  the  temper  and  decorum  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  expect  from  them,  living  under  its  protection ;  neither 
do  they  preclude  individuals  fipom  offering,  in  a  temperate  and  decoroos 
manner,  through  the  pnbHc  newspapers  Or  other  periodical  worksy  their  own 
ftUws  at9d  $etitiments  r^iaAive  to  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity.'' We  willgtve  the  oidinaoce entire-Han  ordinance  .i^ich obtained 
its  first  oiB^al  san<^on  from  a  Judge  sitting  alone  on  the  bench  in  the  very 
Court  appointed  to  protect  tlie  people  of  India  from  the  oppressions  of 
British  misrule  ;  an  ordinance  which  gave  the  Government  a  Irgal  authority 
to  omsh.  summarily,  and  without  form  or  trial,  any  person  detennined  or 
disposed  to  utter  a  troth  unpalatable  to  poWer. 

'  Upon  this  foHows  a  <^ regulation'*  prohibiting  the  posseesion,  and  de« 
ereeing  ^e  confiscation,  of  t^pes  or  pnnting^resses  held  wkhout  a  Koense, 
and  at  the  same  time  authorising  theGovemor-Gempral  in  CovncO  ta  pie- 
vent  the  cireohition  of  en^  woik  whatsoever;  "^  And  thus,  by  aeingle  enatet* 
ment,  and-  without 'Ae  -sUghtest  reference  either  to  the  East  India  Company 
or  the  British  Crovernment,  a  temporary  GovemorOeneral,  an  ephemeral 
henm^eneMf  aided  ahd  abetted  by  an  ephemeral  and- temporary  Chiei^ 
J«sticey  during  an  accidental  absence  of  every  other  Judge,  has  ventured  to 
put  the  press  of  British  India  in  a  situation  as  degraded  as  thepvess  ofSpaiu 
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It  is  perfectly  clear  -to  us,  that  this::notable-  piece  of  legMatiooy  whieh 
sacrifioes  the  best  secwrtty  Amt  welV-being  and  good  gc^erane^t  of  Boaoy, 
many  nuUioos  of  indiTiduals,  bad  its  origin  sMely  in  spite  against  one*^^  And 
is  it  not  intoleiable»  even,  supposing  Mr.  BodLin^am's  oondocl  Uxbave 
been  as  bad  as  bis  enemies  would  fein  make  it,  is  it  not  monstipus  that^the 
whole  ^epulation  of  India  should  be  insulted  and  degraded,  in.  order  to 
enable  a  fugitive  GovernomGeneral  to  wretdB  bis  rengeance  oh  a'baiu«bed 
EnglislimaiVT-onan  Englisn^n  whom  he  had  already  visited  with  persecu- 
tion in  evenr  possible  shape  ?  Such  short-sighted  rulers  as  these  would 
extinguish  the  sun  because  he  had  scordied  a  flower ;  they  woyld  shut  up 
the  waterrsources  of  heaten,  because  a.  fly  had  been  drowned  in  the  raip. 

In  India^  where  free  discussion  has  been  deprecated  and  decried  as 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  Government  and  to.  the  well-being  of  the 
peo|^y  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  an  appeal  made  to  it  by  its  upost  in- 
veCerate  enemies.  Mr.  Adain^  ill  satisfied  with  the  eulogies,  which  roll  in 
an  aloftost  unvarying  course  towards  every  man,  and  every  thing,  which  iy 
associiAed  with  rule  and  with  power,  looked  round  for  something  of  purer 
and  brighter  feme,  and  asked  applause  from  that  very  public  whase  voice 
he  had  stifled,  whose  (pinions  he  had  scorned,  whose  sanction  he  dared 
not -anticipate.  And  this^idiibition  of  himself  and  his  measures,  grqtesquely 
arrayed  in  the  dogmatism  of  self-applause,  yet  betraying  his  own  weakness 
and  dissatisfaction,  is  a  most  amusing  and  instructive  one.  This  *'  state- 
ment of  &ots,  connected  with  the  remo\^  from  India  of  Mr.  BucaEingham/' 
disnlars  all  the  pompous  insolence  of  irresponsible  power,  curiously  blended 
with  the  timidity  of  conscious  feebleness  and  error.  lie  assumes,  thauto 
difler  with  Government,  to  express  an  opinion  in  dissent  fiom  its  measures, 
is  in  itself  a  crime,  and  then  deals  round  him  his  unqualifled  vituperations 
against  the  criminals.  Mr.  Adam  should  have  publi^iied  no  '*  statement  of 
fects."  A  single  "  sic  volo  "  would  have  been  more  emplmtic> — a  *'sij> 
jiibeo^  more  argumentative ;  and  he  mig^t  -have  stored  up  tlte  rest  of  the 
apothegm  for  future  use.   . 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  get  at  the  ratUmale  of  despotiHm,  and  to  listen 
to  its  exposure  from  its  own  lips.  We  recommend  Mr.  Adam's  "  stat^ 
meat  **  to  the  perusal  of  those  for  whom  it  was  noi  intended ;  we  solicit  the 
serious  oonaideratioa  of  the  many  for  that  which  was  meant  only  for  the 
admikation  of  the  few.  Let  them  study  the  logic  of  power ;  itS'hollow  pre- 
tensions to  meekness. and  wisdem  and  virtue;  its  tremendous  dcafb  on 
public  confidence  or  puUic  credulity ;  its  pride,  that  apes  homility ;  its 
cruelty  and  injustice,  which  take  the  name  of  expediency.*  Let  them  see 
how  a  weak  reason,  supported  by  authority,  is.  maoe  to  cnish  a  stropg  one 
whid)  emaaatea  £:am  a  popuhir  source.  Let  them  mark  how  arbitrary  will 
can  trample  truth,  intellect,  and  integrity  into  the  dtt9t ;  and  out  of  all  thi^ 
is  passed  and  all  that  kt  passing,  mankind  will  assuredly  learn  at  last,  that 
irresponsible  sway  is  a  curse  alike  to  those  who  are  subjected*  to  it  and  to 
those  who  wield  it;  and  that  there  is  no  security  against  misrule,  but  in  the 
sCnitinizing  fever^exerted  activity  of  public  opinion. 

Wliat  are  we  to  think,— ^hat  dare  we  think,  of  judges  any  wliere,  who 
avow  their  dislike  to  be  mibjected  to  the  commentaries  and  criticisms  of  the 
people,  and  dieiter  their  oflAeial  acts  from  discussion,  under  the  shallow  pre- 
text of  keeping  up  thek  dignity  ?  dignity,  forsoodi,  that  can.  be.  bolstered  up 
by  gagging  aid  sdencing  I  Yet,,  let  us  not  wonder  at  the  Company *s  ser- 
vants Mowing;  this  orimmal  weakness,  with  such  an  example  before  them  as 
that  of  the  Kwg*i  Judges,  wholly  independent  of  the  .Company  pr  its  local 
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KjrdvenimMiV  ^bo  have  not  sonipled  td.aeoept  mid  pioit,  fbr  .yMn.bad^.by 
a  distinct  prvtection  and  guarantee  against  all  disagreeable  coraments  oa 
tile«r  ptfUicacts^  it  is^ttidg  tfaatlhis  idost  base  and  infiiindus  of  all  the 
•many  bt«e  and  inftunous  de^  of  Englirii  courdy  jwdgpes,  alMsld  be  weM 
«Bd  distinMly  made  known  to  aH  Enghmd,  and  it  shall  not  be  our  &iilt  if 
these  good  deeds  be  longer  hid  under  a  bu^el. 

Tf>  add  to  the  indignation  eyery  honest  free  man  oug^t  io  Mi  at  such 
'meatiness  of  vaunted  l:jiglish  Judges,  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  self-de^* 
dation  of  this  royal  tribunal,  expressly  set  up  to  protect  the  people  against 
the  despotism  of  the  GoTemments,  the  Court,  it  appears,  notwithstanding 
all  tlie  declamations  of  those  natives  and  half-castes,  who  thus  lost  their 
tmdisputed  privilege  of  free  printing,  did  stoop  then  and  there,  to  give 
Mr.  Adam's  edicts  that  force  of  formal  law  which,  theretofore,  had  been 
^vanting  to  make  the  crushing  of  the  press,  and  ruin  of  its  laborious  and 
honest  conductors,  effectual.  And  this  is  not  mere  empty  direat  for  aa 
-editor :  Mr.  Fair  has  just  been  transported  without  trial,  by  Governor 
Klphlnstone,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Justice  Chambers,  for  si^fimed  reflec- 
tions on  his  judicial  conduct.    - 

In  this  state  is  the  press  in  India,  and  this  illegal  and  un-£ndish  edict, 
xve  blush  to  speak  it,  has  subsequently  been  solemnly  /confirmed,  as  being 
not  contrary  to  English  law,  by  a  picked  Hrivy  Council,  sitting  under  the 
Unction  of  an  oath,  as  vl  judicial,  not  a  political  board.  Ilow  far  it  merited 
-that  character,  may  be  guessed  by  the  (act,  that  of  sixteen  membeis  present, 
four  were  cabinet  ministers,  including  the  Ih^sident  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
who  had  already  prejudged  and  approved  the  case ;  four  members  of  the 
same  Board,  the  two  Crown  lawyers,  the  Chancellor,  Deputy  GtffiMd,  the 
tliree  Chief  Justices,  a  Civilian,  and  a  retired  Indian  Judge,  who  had  for- 
meriy  submitted  to  the  shelter  of  protection  against  scnitiny. 

In  fkti,  all  experience  and  history  are  against  the  tasertkiA,  that  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  acts  of  a  truly  honest  and  godd  government  ever  saoceeded 
in  alienating  the  aflRocdoas  of  the  people,  where  the  press  was  fred.  No 
«3diortation8  ever  persuaded  a  well-governed  nation  to  rebel  against  their 
benefaotors,  their  virtuous  and  intelligent  rulers.  And  we  cannot  ootiaent 
Yha^the  evidence  of  all  time  should  be  forgotten,  or  set  aside,  to  ptease  the 
-fears,  the  passions^  or  the  oorrupt  purposes  of  the  privilegiid  fow« 
'-  Nothing)  therefore,'  can  be  more  grouadless  than  theM  apprdiensiaas  of 
^general  insurrection,  while  our  government  is  only  bearably— decently 
gCN)d.  The  Mahommedans  are  too  few,  too  weak,  to  overthrow  us  if  they 
•would— the  ilindooe  have  no  motive  to  attempt  it,  if  they  could*  Our 
tiatliral  alKanoe  is  wit!  the  inmiense  nnmerical  majority  of  oooquered, 
^^inst'  the  minority  of  more  energetic  men  who  have  before  sub- 
^i\ed  the  Hindoos,  and  who  would  be  their  masters  still,  but  that  we  have 
'conquered  thtm.  lliere  have,  indeed,  been  dreadfol  provincial  •  revolts 
even  against  us,  like  that  of  Cuttack ;  but  these  originate  in  atrootoas  op^ 
-presskm^  and  proconsular  misrule,  as  subsequent  inquiry  has  poved.  U 
is,  indeed,  Mmnge,  that  such  causes  do  not  more  frequently  proaueetitwtar 
efl^ets.  For  ene  instance  of  the  breaking  out  of  resistance  agaiast  in. 
tolerable,  despotism,  a  thousand  might  be  qutrted  of  patient^  t&at,  tnb^ 
^missive  endutance.  When,  however,  such  insurrections  do  ocair,  they  are 
terrible,  fierce,  and  despemte,  not  only  from  the  barbarous  condition  of 
the  poor  wretches  whom  sufferings  madden  to  despair,  but  bcaanse  the 
Oovemment)  by  its  selC-denying  ordinances  against  the  preMy  shutting  its 
leyes  and  ears  to  the  best  sources  of  iafocMatioa,  is  never  appriwd  of  im* 
l>bBding  danger,  and  enabled  to  oarreot  ervors  or  punish  Crimea^  or  even 
to  prepare  for  battk  by  previou*  precautiooary  mrpngem^nu*  luneans 
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of  iBft>nMitio»  aratbe  iamt«l'  sources  of  the  oppnesson  th^&MWes.  These 
<<  ngular  cbanneU''  may  either  mystify,  conceal,  or  delude,  their  masters, 
or  are  themsdves  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  created  by  /A«ir  subordinate 

•  and  interested  regular  fhannels  and  fiinctionaries.-  A  free  press  inigfat 
throw  light  on  every  part  of  tl^e  field  of  inquiry  j  hut  *^  they  love. darkness 
rather  than  Ught«" 

Unless,  however,  the  expressions  of  interest  in  the  happiness  of  India  be 

•  a  hollow,  heartless,  mochiery  and  insuJit,  the  Indian  X^vermnent  mmt  be 
made  amenable  to  public  opinion;  the  civil  body  must  be  compelled  to 
do  their  duty  to  tbc^  they  govern,  and  there  is  no  other  efficient  compul- 
sion in  India  or  anywhere  else  than  the  control  of  popular  reprobation  for 
misdoings.  Thejr  must  be  deterred  from  evil  themselves,  and  must  cause 
their  millions  of  native  underlings,  the  petty  officers  of  justice,  police, 

'  revenue,  customs,  trading  and  manufectunng  monopolies,  &c.  to  abstain 
from  pillaging  the  timid  and  helpless  peasants  under  the  cloak,  real  or  as- 

*  suinea,  of  their  masters'  authority.  Niiy,  mofe,  the  government,  whose 
plenary  and  despotic  influence  spreads  through  all  the  provinces,  must  be 
taught  to  invite  the  comments  and  animadversions  of  tnat  part  of  its  sub- 
jects who  are  able  to  betfeftt  and  improve  it  by  these  strictures.  An  honest 
'Governor  ought  not  to  complain  ;  he  ought  rather  to  rejoice  in  and  to 

profit  by  the  commentaries  of  his  dependents,  who  can  only  tntmadvert ; 
for  all  power  of  reforming  or  changing  is  vested  in  the  governors  coi^ointly 
wttht  wo  or  three  coundllors  from  the  civil  body,  who,  with  the  ittate  secre- 
taries and  heads  of  departments,  engross  all  substantial  influence.  In 
truth,  the  secret  is  here.  It  is  the  apprdiension  that  a  fiee  press  would 
penetrate  into  the  dark  places  of  corruption;  that  it  would  unveil  the 
abominations  and  mysteries  of  patronage  and  power ;  that  it  would  expose 
that  dishonest  policy  which  makes  tlie  well-being  of  thousands  subservient 
to  the  enrichment  of  a  few  ;  it  is  tlie  drf^  of  censure ;  the  desire  of  con- 
*ceato(i«it;  the  weakness  of  self-conviction,  that  shrink  fVom  the  scrutiny 

*  of  the  pii^Kc  eye.  Danger,  indeed !  There  is  danger  in  giving  equal  pro- 
^tcctioli  to  good  or  bad  government;  in  sheltering  oppression;  and  ward- 
ing off  all  Attacks  from  extortion,  violence,  or  injustice,  when  perpetrated 
by  those  in  nnthonty.  For  a  time  the  degiadation  of  the  Hindoos  may 
protect  ut  firom  the  re-actien  of  their  sufferings  on  our  misdeeds  ;  but  a 
new  era  is  arriving;  anew  race  is  growing  up  in  India;  thedispwpor^ 
tion  between  dke  conquerora  and  the  conquered  is  daily  increasing;  the 
lialf-castes  will  become,  ere  long,  the.  natural  and  intalfeotual  citizens  of 

.the east.  They  will  have  Indian  sympathies  blended  with  European  know- 
ledge. Are  they  to  be,  forgotten  in  our  calcudatio&s  of  the  future,  or  »is  our 
legislation  of  that  blind  and  reckless  character  which  thinks  nothing  of  tlie 
oomios  time,  and  make^  no.  preparation  for,  and  pays  no  regard  to,  those 
•ineritu^  prognostics,  whfch  guide  the  wise  and  prudent  in  their  plans 
and  purposes? 

It  may  be  useful  to  our  readers,  as  a  preparation  for  what  we  shall  here- 
after have  t6  say  on  colonization  and  interchange  of  productions  between 
'India  and  England,  that  thev  set  themselves  in  the  mean  time  gravely  to 
"ponder  Ae  questioiis  which  mllow. 

We  ask  accordingly^-solemnly  and  soberly  do  we  ask — ^what  must  be  the 
condition  of  India,  ruled,  as  it  is  by  a-Company  here,  feebly  oontroUed  by 
the  Clown ;  and  by  a  Govenuttent  there,  shunning  publicity  and  responsi*- 
bihty  ?  Truth  and  hooeety  will  confirm  -the  fiEU^ts  wnidi  we  have  embodied 
<ia  a  fewqueetioM^r  and  thus  embodied,  and  thus  connected,  we  are  per- 
suade ^iQr'^inake  their  wigr  to  the  understandings  of  the  wise,  and  the 
syinpeEthiesofthefvod*  - 
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\Vb»t,  we  adc,  must  be  the  condition  of  any  country,  wheue  the  mo- 
nopoly of  oiBoe  is  vested  in  a  distinct  and  separate  class,  into  whidi  no 
native  talent  can  obtain  admission,  no  aptitude  found  out  of  its  privilege 
circte  can  serve  for  initiation ;  a  circle  whose  members  are  responsable  <o 
one  anoUfer  alone;  the  lowe?  functioDartes  being  only  dependent  oh  tile 
higher,  and  succeeding  them,  in  turn,  by  almost  regular  gradations  ;  the 
power  under  which  they  act  to-day  being  the  power  they  will  wield  to- 
morrow, and  which  they  are  not  likely  to  wish  should  be  checked  or 
curtailed  ? 

Where  every  functionary,  the  judges  not  excepted,  holds  ofllice  simply 
during  the  good  pleasure  of  tlie  Government ;  where  not  only  office,  otit 
rank,  fortune,  and  station,  depend  on  tlie  Government ;  where  there  arc  no 
nobles,  nor  lauded  aristocracy,  no  universities,  no  associations,  no '  free 
courts ;  where  tlie  many  have  no  representatives,  no  delegates,  ita  means 
whatever  ofttddirsung  the  government  collectively,  or,  in  other  words,  effica- 
ciously ? 

Where  to  assemble  for  deliberation  or  petitioning,  without  a  special 
permission, ,  is  unlawful ;  where  it  is  unlawtpl  to  print  or  publish,  or  to 
possess  printing  materials,  and  equally  so  to  make  use  of  apy  book,  whicli 
the  Government  may  choose  to  Uiink  obnoxious  ? 

Where  there  are  no  channels  for  the  safe  expression  of  complaints,  no 
instriiment  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  where  the  courts  of  justice  a^ 
dilatory  and  expensive,  frequently  situated  at  many  days'  journey  from  the 
abode  of  complainants,  hemmed  in  with  a  thousand  forms,  and  all  proceed- 
ings encumbered  with  heavy  taxation ;  how  can  such  means  or  redress 
avail  the  blatk  and  9tar\'ing  peasant — how  can  he  contend  with  delays  aud 
corruptions  against  a  white  oppressor,  rich  and  powerfiil  ? 

Where  the  important  class  of  half-castes  seem  wholly  neglected  or  for- 
{^rotten,  or  blended  as  "  natives ''  with  the  mass  of  th^  tuack  population— 
remaved,  at  an  incalculable  distance,  from  tlie  whites  (whose  children  they 
are),  ill  spiie  of  talents  and  attainments  frequently  of  a  high  order? 

Where  the  whole  of  the  native  population,  whether  Mu'ssulnians  or 
lltndobs,  are  shut  out  from  any  but  tlie  lowest  walks  Of  the  pnWic  service, 
the  **  command  of  a  platoon  **  being  the  bighest  military  post;-  and  tire 
most  distinguished  cixnl  office  not  more  elevated  ;  while  strikngers  uncon- 
nected with  and  unattached  to  the  soil-^— mere  birds  of  passage — possess 
and  monopolise  all  power,  all  influence,  all  wealth,  all  dimity,  and  gather- 
ini^Uogether  all  they  are- able,  migrate  at  the  earliest  moment  *o  the 
mother  country  ? 

Where  tlie  ban  of  perpetual  sterility,  and  a  barrier  to  all  agricultural 
improvement,'  is  laid  upon  the  land  by  the  intolerable  tribute  exiu^ted  hoffk 
tlie  cultivator ;  where  there  is  no  possession  that  can  he  called  proprietor- 
ship ;  where  the  absorption  of  so  much  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  by  the 
(Government  as  leai^s  tlie  barest  means  of  support  to  the  farmer  and  pea- 
sant, deprives  them  of  the  motive  and  the  power  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition ? 

Where  the  English  who  conqtiered,  and  tlie  Imlians  who  were  subdued, 
arealike  shut  out  from  the  benefits  which  the  establishment  of  Europeans, 
as  possessors  of  land,  would  necessarily  produce  to  both  hy  the  introduction 
of  European  wealthy  skill,  industry,  ana  knowledge ;  where  the  insecurity 
of  property  and  of  person  (Europeana  being  liable  to  iantant  and  arbitrary 
deportation)  interferes  with  the  success  of  every  puratiit?  -       - 
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WHERPthe  sole  posMssors  of  all  power  are  unconnected  with  the  ffeneral 
feelings  or  general  interests  of  the  people,  are  distinct  and  divided  from  the 
Indian  races,  oome  into  the  country  empty-banded,  and  hurry  from  it  as 
soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  loaded  with  spoil — a  country  whence  wealth  is 
always  flowing  out,  weakh  extracted  frmn  the  miserabfe  to  glut  the  rapa- 
cious, but  never  rolling  in  ? 

M'here  the  goremed,  whatever  their  caste  or  colour,  haVe  not — ^no,  not 
one  of  them,  the  smallest  voice,  or  portion  of  a  voice,  in  choosing  any  one 
of  the  numerous  functionaries  placed  over  them,  whether  high  or  low, 
white  or  black,  oivil  or  military,  medical,  legal,  or  clerical ;  although  even 
in  the  sinks  of  £iir(H)ean  despotism,  the  people,  under  some  pretence,  or 
by  some  usage  or  halMt,  have  at  least  the  shadow  of  some  popular  *prtvi- 
Iqy^es,  some  parish,  or  municipal,  or  commeicial,  or  collegiate  influence  ? 
In  Spain  itself  as  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  while  under  the  Spanish  yoke, 
the  people*s  voice  was  heard  in  the  Ayantamientos,  Cabildos,  and  Juntas : 
and  under  the  Hindoo  institutions  of  India,  the  zemindar,  the  village  chief, 
the  village  watchmen,  tradesmen  and  petty  functionaries,  but,  above  all, 
the  village  jurors  of  the  Pauchayet,  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  se- 
lected by  the  votes  of  their  little  communities.  But  now  in  British  India, 
from  the  most  insignificant  of  the  swarms  of  venal  and  miserable  natives 
that  widd  a  const2U>le*s  stafi*,  or  keep  the  night  watch,  of  the  streets,  up  to 
the  hi^est  functionary,  all  are  appointed  without  the  knowledge,  panici- 
pation,  or  consent  of  ant/  of  the  governed,  however  respectable  from  caste, 
education,  or  property.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  tlie  tree  of  iippe  within 
man  (if  such  a  being  can  be  called  wan)  is  withered.  Being  wretched  tc- 
day,  he  is  indifferent  about  to-morrow.  lie  begets,  as  he  was  begotten,  to 
the  inheritance  of  tliankless  toil,  a  toil  which  produces  to  him  no  wealth, 
and  promises  to  him  no  amelioration.  He  approximates  to  the  servile 
state — a  degree  only,  above  the  anmal  condition  : 

Where  these  inhabitants,  poor  and.  wretched  as  they  are,  pay  not  only 
ibr  a  costly  locid  government,  not  only  for  the  charges  of  wars  and  the  in- 
terests of  debts  incurred  witfa^t  their  concurrence  and  without  any  benefit 
to  them ;  not  only  for  tlie  jobs,  and  pensions,  and  extravagacnce  of  4)e 
itamdart/  government  at  the  £a8t  India  House,  but  for  a  third  government, 
called  the  Board  of  Control :  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  this  miserable  people, 
in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  civilization ;  without  accunndfttion  of  capital, 
actual  or  in  near  prospect ;  wretchedly  housed ;  all  but  quite  naked ; 
supporting  existence  on  a  handful  of  rice  and  a  pinch  of  dirty  salt;  and 
pamfully  and  primitively  scratching  the  unmanured  and  never  fallow 
earth,  for  a  yearly  harvest;  this  unfortunate  people,  to  whom  ,we  haveiiol 
communicated  our  arts,  our  sciences,  our  capital,  our  liberal  institutions,  or 
scarcely  any  thing  really  worth  their  having,  are  actually  saddled  with  the 
intolerable  expenses  of  tkree  Governments  abroad  and  at  home,  cumbrous 
and  costly!    Are  these  thi2(gs  tri;e?    If  so— ought  sicii  TiiiKcis 

TORE? 
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INDICATIONS  OF  THE  OPINIO!^S  BK*rEftTAl5l£D   fN   iKbiA 
BBGARjpiNO   MR.   BUCKINGHAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  -Oriental  Herald, 

Sir, — I  have  observed  that  the  'Asiatic  Journal/  and  a  certain  late, 
Sunday  paper,  (now  no  more,)  are  very  careful  to  pick  out  jaod  circulate- 
here  apy  effusion  of  malice  against  you  they  may  find  in  the-  Indian  Pa* 
persr,  under  the  control  of  your  enemies;  and  that  these^*  best  public 
instructors  "  at  the  same  time  carefully  abstain  from  pablishfng  any- 
thing that  is  written  in  your  defence.  As  far  a^  their  power  extends 
they  circulate  the  calumny  without  the  refutation,  and  suppress^ 
entirely  what  is  spoken  to  your  crfedit  by  your  friends  in  the  East.* 
Delicacy  has,  no  doubt,  prevented  you  from  doing  yourself  justice  la^ 
this  respect;  but  I  bold  that  your  character  is  too  much  pubifc.pro*: 
perty,  and  too  important  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  with  which  it  haa. 
been  lo|ig  identified,  that  for  any  such  scruples  you'shotild  saffnrthet 
hireling  advocates  <^  your  enemies  to  create  a  false  impression  on  the 
pubUe  mind  here,  as  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  you  in  India.  This^ 
is  no  doubt  the  object  of  their  garbled  extracts  of  whatever  is  most  ma-' 
llciouSly  said  against  you,  while  the  favourable  side  of  the  picture  is  kept 
by  them  entirely  out  of  view.  As  their  trade  is  merely  to  diffuse  the, 
bane,  I  request  jour  permission  to.present  the  a^t^dote.  The  Calou^tas 
newspaper,  called  the  '  Weekly  Messenger/  lately  contained  the  fol^ 
lowing  paragraph  ;— 

.  We  have  received  a  Copy  of  .an  En^ving  of  Mr.  Budcingham^  amT 
though  the  artist  has  thought  fit  to  remain  in  modest  conceakneot^.^-bhisb*' 
ing  perhaiis  to  find  its  fame,*  yet  it  is  evidently  the  work  'of  k  practised* 
haiiq,  ami  is  in  point  of  execution  a  very  Miperrav  pHerfonoanoe.  The  de- 
signs above  ami  bek>w  depicture,  indicative,  the  former  of  the  editorial 
ami 'the  latter  of  the  ivautic«i  caft^city  of  the  original,  are,  we  think,  ex- 
tremely well  conceived  f^nd  b^utifully  done,  while  a  filling  of  melan-: 
choly  is  excited  by  the  view  of  the  reverse  annhor^  the  broken  roasts,  and 
other  signs  emblematical  of  ruined  fortunes. 

The  reason  whldk  indnced  a  skilful  flrtist  to  conceal  his  name  is  suf-^ 
fidently  obvious  In  a  country  where  tran^xirtation  without  trial  i&. 
suspended  over  the  head  of  every  man  who  ventures  to  express  ajmr. 
patby  (or  the  victim  of  p^rq^ciition..  So  ejLpreasive  a  manifestation  of^ 
public  regard  roused  the  dark  malignity  of  the  Editor  of '  John  BttH'/ 
(the  successor  of  Mr.  Greenlaw),  who  wears  a  mask  like  the  ancient 
Friend  of  Bankes,  and  is  eupposed  to  be  no  other  than  the  notorious 
Dr.  Bryce  himself.  This  is  significantly  hinted  in  the  contemporary 
prints,  which  express  doubts  whether  the  Editor  be  a  '  black  sheep' 
or  a  '  black  shepherd*,  but  are  satisfied  that,  whatever"  be  the  colour  of 
his  coat,  the  sentiments  contained  in  his  paper  can  only  proceed  from 
a  black  heart.  His  cold-blooded  sneers  at  your  misfortunes,  of  which 
he  was  probably  a  principal  cause,  and  at  the  sympathy  they  have  ex* 
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olted  in  hii  felfow-eltiMeos,  appear  to  hwre  romed  ft  rery  atrong  fedr 
ing  of  indignation  in  the  Calcutta  oommaoitj.  In  a  contemporary 
paper,  the  *  Bengal  Hurkam',  now  edited,  I  am  told,  by  one  of  tiie  Bar** 
liftteia  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  gentleman  whMe  conduct  ia  higUy. 
flpoken  of  in  India  as  a  pattern  of  editorial  propriety,  I  find  the  following 
paragraph  on  the  subject  :— 

We  mentiofied  io  our  last  that  the  '  Weekly  Nf  essenger'  had  noticed  the 
Enffraving  of  Mr.  BuckiDgham  recently  publishedt  and  spoken  of  it  in  favour- 
able terms.  The  writer  of  the  article  also  ventures  to  say  that  the  embleina-* 
tical  d«&i^8  above  and  below  tb^  Portrait  are  well  conceived  and  beauiifullv 
done,  while  aieelin;  of  melancliolv  is  excited  by  that  portion  of  them  which, 
is  indicative  of  mined  fortunes,  lliis  unlucky  di^tay  of  sympathy  for  the 
unforUioate,  calls  forth  from  the  Editor  of  the  'John  Bull,'  or  the  writer  of  the  * 
Editorial  articles  in  it,  at  least,  one  of  those  malif^ant  eflfusions  which  have 
so  often  graced  the  pag^es  of  that  paper,  and  are  evidently  the  emaaatioBS  of  a* 
heart fitUd  with  hatred,  envy,  4uid  all  uncharitableness. 

The  en^hlems  of  ruined  fortunes  in  the  engraving^  of  Mr*  Bucking^ham  are,^ 
be  opines,  the  wrong  '  insimaia'  bv  which  to  excite  the  wisbed-for  feeling  of 
pielanchof}^  ;'*  for  if,'  adds  this  unknown  and  InimitaUe  moralist  and  mbral-* 
iier  too,  *  if  a  man  will  break  the  tools  of  his  own  trade,  he  deserves  less  pity* 
thai^c*otew^t  should  k^  suffer  by  his  folly.'    Neifb  we  h^rv^e  the  essence  of 
John  Bull's  morality— a  specimen  of  his  sublime  conception  df  rtie 'mild 
smrit  of  Christianity^  which  inculcates  charity  to  all  met),    we  have  only  two 
««feclion8  to  tfie  [Bull's]  doctrine— the  one  generail  tfnd  the  other  pavticuUr, 
aad  applying  immedhittfly  to  the  case  before  us.    Our  general  objedioB  is, 
that  it  k  equally  contranr  to  Christianity  and  to  humanity  to  feel  onl^  pop- 
ttropt  for  a  man's  misfortunes,  merely  l>ecause  they  are  procured  by  hi%  own 
folly.  Oar  particular  objection  to  the  doctrine  that  Mr.  Buckingbaoi  deserves 
couteaipl^  becau^  his  misfvrlunes  were  so  produced,  is,  that  it  is  utterly  un- 
true.   Hift  nlisfortunes  are  produced  by  an  adherence  to  his  principles,  and  by' 
their  bold  and  steady  maintenance,  in  defiance  of  the  threats  or  the  tempta- 
tions of  power,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  time,  fortune,  and  prospects.   For  this, 
we  say,  be  deserves  not  contempt,  but  honour^  and  for  the  losses  he  has  in- 
curred by  bis  zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  he  has  undertaken  to  advocate,  he 
mesitsand'has  the  sympathy  of  every  mind  not  warped  by  prejudice  or  poison- 
ed agahist  him  b;^. the  overflo wing. gc^l  of  a  oevec-dyin^hatr^tL 

Had  Mr.  Buckingham  deserted  his  principles  and  b6wed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
--^d  he  becope.the  ready, tool  and  flatterer  of ,  power,  the  equally  ready 
calumniator  of  manly  independence,  he  "woakf  not  no^  have  hem  abused  in 
the  « Johii  Bull  *  fur  his  folly,  howevier  he  might  elsewhere  have  l>een  con- 
demned foi-liis  meanness  aud  hypocrisy  ;  he  w6uld  not  now  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  excite  the  svmpathy,  however  .much  he  wight  then  ha>e  really 
merited  the  contempt*  of  every  manly  and  honourable  mind. 

We  hdve  praised  Mr.  Buckingham  because  we  honour  him  as  a  man  and 
respect  his  talents  as  a  writer ;  we  have  never  sought  the  road  to  place  and ' 
preferment  through  the  devious  paths  of  unprincipled  hypocrisy ;  we  have 
never  been  th^  servile  flatterers  of  tlie  men  we  detest,  for  the  sake  of  the 
food  things  fai  their  *gift,  nor  the  secret  calumniators  of  the  man  we  have 
injured. 

These  remarks,  though  transplaDted  into  theHurkaru,  appear  to  pro* 
ceed  originally  fi'om*  a  new  Calcutta  Paper  called  the  '  Columbian 
Prew  Gazette ;'  a  title  adopted,  if  I  mistake  jDot»  from  tha  name  of 
the  Preat  from  'whkh  yoa  issued  the  '  Calcutta  Journal.'  The  Ge- 
nius Loci  seems  still  to  have  hovered  over  the  writer  as  he  penned 
tBese  sentimentA  which  T  call  upon  you  to  publish ,  as  highly  honour-* 
aUe  to  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  rrew  ini  its  present  state  of  Uiraldom* 
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F6r  btm  whom  bodi  the  pen  and  die  pencil  thiu  itrore  to  honour^  in 
spite  of  the  tyrants'  frowHy  these  tokens  of  lespect  are  in  my  estimation 
far  more  ^rioas  Chin  ali  ti^.piGtares  and  statues,  and  massive  plate 
and  fulsome  addresses,  which  fawning  sycophants  have  voted  to  the 
possessors  of  power  in  the  East.  Though  your  powerful  peneeutors 
have  succeed^  in  crushing  your  fortunes,  .a^d  suppressing  puUie  opi- 
niQn  .aniong  pur  countrymen  and  fellow-subjects  there,  these  occasional 
Hursts  of  feeling,  and  this  clinging  to  the  recollection  of  the  form  and 
features  of  one  who  has  devoted  himself  in  their  cause,  proclaim  elo- 
quently the  existence  of  that  generous  spirit  of  independence,  which, 
though  it  may  be  for  a  while  trampled  on,  will  never,  I  trust,  be  extin- 
gtiisbed  in  a  British  community.  Afler  having  struggled  so  long 
against  persecution,  both  in  your  property  and  diaracter,  which  last 
two  judicial  decisions  have  lately  vindicated  in  England,  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  your  feelings  at  the  moment  of  this  triumph,  to  find  that 
the  manner  in  which  your  name  is  still  cherished  in  the  East,  affords 
new  trophies  of  victory  over  all  the  combined  efforts  of  your  cahimnia-^ 
tofB  and  oppressors. 
London,  December24th.  Ak  Old  Ikdiak. 

[We  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  refuse  admission  in  our  pages  to  the 
Extracts  given  from  ilie  Indian  Papers,  quoted  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 
We  rejoice  at  any  indication  of  rettimitig  freedom  of  expression  in  a 
<x>umry  where  the  lieign  of  Terror  has  prevented  its  cxerdse  for  so  long 
a  period.  We  have  always  consoled  ourselves  ivith  the  convictiort  Huit 
PoMteriiy  would  do  us  justice.  If  this  happen  in  our  own  day,  liewever, 
so  much  the  sweeter  will  be  the  reward — Ed.] 


ItBCOLLCCTIOMS   OF  A  XADY   SINGING. 

IIea  voice  was  the  heart's  ngmsic,  and  she  breathed 

l>0iick]ius  melody^— and  roost  rich  notes 

W^  nnogled  in  her  sode,  hke  wild  ilowers  wreathed^ 

But  swewer  than  the  pernimed  gale  which  floats 

From  spicy  Serendip »  o'er  moonlight  boats.-^' 

All  that  was  exquisite  in  sound  lo  her 

Seem*d  natural,  as  to  the  violet  blue 

Its  delicate  fragrance,  or  as  that  pale  hue 

Is  to  the  spring-^herish'd  primrose ;  but  to  stir, 

To  breatlie,  were  sacrilege  while  such  sweet  sotig, 

Dke  honey-dew  upon  the  enchanted  air, 

Fell  tenderly. — Oh !  who  could  listen  there, 

Noi-  feel  as  if  ^ch  note  did  but  prolong 

The  angel  music  of  a  happier  sphere  ? 

DERNAan  WvcLirrr. 


Ceylon. 
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SVUHA&Y  OV    THE  LATB9T  INTBLLIGBKCB  FROM.  INDIA' AND  * 
OTHER  COUHTRIfiS   OF  THE  EAST. 

BENGAL. 

The  ghip  QangeSy  from  Bombay  the  31gt  of  August,  lias  brought  in- 
telligence from  the  capital  of  British  India,  down  to  the  4th  of  that 
month,  which  shall  be  given  under  its  proper  head  according  to  the  ^ 
natural  order  of  its  date.  ^  ,  ^  .  .     t 

Since  the  close  of  the  second  Burmese  campaign,  the  accounts  from 
tkifi  quartet  of  India  are  more  barren  of  incident  than  while  it  was 
carrying  on.     During  active  operations,  marches,  engagements,  and 
the  occupation  of  towns  or  stockades,  awaken  public  interest,  and 
keep  a\ive.our  sympathy  with  those  engaged  in  the  contest.     But  now 
that  the  rains  have  overtaken  them,  and  shut  them  up  foi'  mouths  in 
tedious  inactivity,  their  silent  struggle  with  time,  sickness,  and  the  , 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  draws  little  attention.  The  sufferers  them- 
selves have  small  inducement  to  descant  on  hardships  attended  with 
no  glory,  or  to  alarm  their  friends  with  gloomy  accounts  of  a  situation 
from  which  their  escape  is  yet  doubtful.   All  reflecting  men,  however, 
roust  expect  to  hear  of  the  same  melancholy  effects  of  the  clitn^te  on 
the  health  of  our  troops  as  in  the  former  season.     Already,  indeed, 
when  luurdly  a monUi  of  the  rains  had  passed  over  their  heads,'  the 
troops  in  Arracan  had,  according  to  report,  suffsred  far  more  severely ' 
from  disease  than  the  itl-&ted  Kangoon  expedition  experienced  through 
a  whole  ackly  season.     Private  letters  say  (although  we  are  almost 
afraid  to  quote  a  statement  so  appalling),  that  in  one  Native  regiment 
not  so  QQUch  as  a  single  company  regained  effective.     It  is  even  ru- 
moored  that  the  number  was'redoced  to  seventeen  men !  In  the  midst 
<^  this  dreadful  calamity,  the  government  is  said  to  have  interfered 
Willi  a  degree  of  indiscretion,  which,  but  for  their  former  deeds  at 
Barrftckpore,  might  b^  called  unpafallel^d.    They  ha^e  ordered  that 
the  sepoys  who  are  well,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  attend  on  thosQ  who  are 
sick !     Bui,  as  the  rigid  Hindoo  must  not  receive  a  morsel  of  food  or 
a  drop  of  water  from  persons  beyond  the  pale  of  his  faith,  or  of  lower 
caste  than  himself,  where,  in  a  foreign  country,  can  he  find  any  one 
but  a  comrade  to  assist  him  in  his  distress  ?     We  will  not  believe  that 
Lord  Amherst  and  bis  colleagues  ^ave  done  a  thing  so  insane,  unless 
reason  have  quite  deserted  their  councils.  Whedier  this  is  iiot  actually 
the  case,  we  will  not  venture  to  say,  while  the  dark  transactions 
at  Barrackpore  still  remain  ui^ustified  and  unexplained,  though  more 
than  twelve  months  have  passed  away.     To  the  rest  of  the  world  it 
most  seem  strange  indeed,  that-,  under  the  British  GorernmeBt,  bun- 
dred^  of  men  may  be  cut  down  in  cold  blood ;  yet,  not  only  do  the 
auUiora  of  this  act  remain  untried,  but  they  are  not  called  upon  by  the 
nation  to  state  why  the  deed  was  done !     While  this  Turkish  despot- 
istacantiaues  to  be  the  favourite  system  of  our  Indian  rulers,  we  shall 
Mental  Herald,  Vol.  8.  K 
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coDCinue  oureffiMrts  to  unveil  th«in  by.  means  of  the  Press.  The  4U- 
lowing  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  India  which  lately  came  into  our 
luuuls : .  .        .  .... 

TheT)roceeding&  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  (si^rs  the  writer)  employed  to 
investigate  the  causes  which  led  to  the  meianchoiv  and  deplorable  occur- 
rence at  Barrackpore,  are  not  knojvn^  and,  probably  never  will  be  known. 
For  my  own  |>art,  I  think  the  Government  are  more  to  blame  than  any 
others,  and  this  is  the  cpmmoi^  opinion.  The  13th  (old  Ist  batudion,  7(h) 
was  ordered  round  by  ua  from  Cuttack  to  Clnttagong,  and  refused  to  obey 
the  Older  j— very  naturally,  and  as  everv  man  of  common  sense  would 
hkve  anticipated.  Thev"  said  ihey  would  willingly  nuirck  to  Chittagong, 
altliough  it  was  ibe  middle  of  the  rains  ;  but  that-they  did  not  enlist  to  go 
t«  sea,  and  they  would  rather  quit  the  service  than  embark ;  and  the  Go- 
vernment were  of  course  obliged  to  give  up  the  point !  What  was  the 
natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Siis  by  the  men?  Why*  that  they 
could  carry  aiw  point  they  chose  against  the  Government.  It  seems  that 
a.  brigade  of  Madras  Infantry  had  been  serving  for  some  time  at  Chitta-  . 
gong,  along. with  the  Beneal  troops.  This  brigade  is  said  to  be  better 
paid  liian  our  men.  As  the  sepoys  have  a  great  dislike  to  serving  on  the 
hills  bordering  on  our  eastern  frontier,  believing  them  to  be  inhabited  by 
demons,  and,  at  the  same  time,  must  be  put  to  very  great  additional  expense 
on  account  of  both  food  and  carria^  when  employed  there,  they  thought 
it  woukl  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  some  addition  made  to  their 
allowances  during  the  war ;  and  as  the  13ih  carried  their  fioint,  by  re» 
fusing  to  obey  the  prder  for  embarkation,  it  appeared  certain  that  their 
demands  would  also  be  complied  with. 

•  Th\fi  TieW  of  the  case  is  much  too  fevourable  to  the  gorernmant ;  as 
it  does  not  state  the  full  extant  of  the  necessity  which  drove  the  sepoys 
to  claim  additional  allowances.  The  truth  is,  that  since  the  scale  of 
pay  for  our  Native  army  was  fixed,  the  prioe  of  provisions,  we  are 
told,  has  beconro  in  many  places  doubled  or  tripled.  Consequently, 
vikat-  was  then  a  liberal  allowance,  is  now  a  bareaubsistence.  In  un- 
dertaking a  march  towards  the  Burman  territory  at  that  period,  they 
eren  laboured  under  a  still  greater  disadvantage.  Carriage  eattle 
could  not  be  procured  for  money,  had  their  slender  pay  enabled  the 
sepoys  to  hire  them ;  since  die  government,  with  a  full  treasury  at  its 
connnaud,  bad  seized  oa  the  cattle  of  the  surrounding  country  by 
force ;  so  that  the  sepoys  could  neither  move  (unless  they  converted 
themselves  into  cooliea  or  bullocks),.nor,  on  their  scanty  albwaaoe  of - 
seven  or  eight  rupees  per  mensem  (hardly  sixpence  a  day),  support 
themselves  in  a  country  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  limine.  These 
were  the  reasons  stated  at  the  time  to  have  induced  the  47th  Native  - 
Infantry  to  decline  attemptiog  impossibilities*  And  does  not  the  re- 
ported reduction  of  another  regiment,  of  the  same  destination,  to- se- 
venteen effective  men,  prove  that  diey  judged  correctly  ?  For  no  e£Eect 
of  cUmate  could  have  proved  so  disastrous,  unless  aggravated  by  ex- 
tiaofdinary  privations,  arising  from  the  want  of  pi<oper  com£:>rts  and  • 
conveniences  in  the  field'*— bedding,  cooking  atensils,  and  good  provi- 
siMs,  which  could  not  be  supplied  without  an  adequate  supply  of  car- 
riage. In  a  word,  the  sepoys  at  Barrackpore,  wiser  than  their 
command^cs^  saw   that  their  in&(uated  tadcmasters  were  driving 
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$htm  like  ske^  to  the  slaiuglitei',  into  tke  Burmaajuogtee,  itM^y  to 
fpedsh  of  waBt ;  and,  like  brave  men,  they  rather  choBe  to  ^  wliere 
they  were.  It  is  to  be  renembered,  also,  that  the  47th  woald  have 
been  worse  off  than  those  who  are  now  wasting  away  in  the  enemy's 
ionitory,  as  it  was  refused  indulgences  which  Uie  other  Natire  regi- 
ments afterwards  obtained*  The  letter  We  have  queted  says,  respect^ 
ing  the  requests  made  by  the  47  di  regiment : 

There  is  a  report  that,  amone  other  demands  of  the  corps,  two  were, 
that  the  serjeant-major  should  be  hsn^,  and  lieutenant-cokmel  Cart- 
wright  dismissed  the  jservice  1  If  this  is  true,  there  must  have  been  same*- 
tbin^  radically  wroog  in  tiie  internal  management  of  the  corps;  for 
nothing  but  great  harshness — nay,  injustice,  could  ever,  in  my  opinion, 
bring  the  sepoys  to  give  expression  to  such  sentiments.  The  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  showed  his  opinion  of  Colonel  Cartwright  pretty,  plainly,  by 
posting  him  immediately  to  the  European  regiment.  I  do  not  fhink 
Government  will  be  jn  a  hurry  again  to  order  Bengal  sepoys  to  embark 
without  their  own  consent,  or  to  make  the  troops  of  dimrent  establish- 
ments  serve  togetlier,  without  equalising  their  pay. 

We  shall  now  give  an  extract  of  a  private  letter  on  another  sub- 
ject. Although  it  has  been  often  noticed  before  in  our  pages.  Ft  is 
important,  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Indian 
finny: 

As  to  the  new  military  arrangements,  the  separation  of  the  regiments 
has  given  rise  to  much  dissatbfaction,  and  has  been  attended  with  no  be»> 
ne6t  whatever  tp  ihe  Company.  Had  they  given  a  coloi^cl  to  each  batta-^ 
fion,  and  two  additional  captains,  without  separating  die  corps^  the  altera* 
tkm  would  have  been  received  as  a  very  liberal  boon  by  tne  European 
officers ;  but  by  separating  the  battalions,  the  chances  of  snpercession  are 
just  doitbred,-and  as  every  superces^n  creates  a  ^reat  degree  of  diseust  in 
the  minds  of  those  superseded,  the  quantity  of  this  feeling  is  doubled  idso, 
Tlkkt  men  likewise  complain  that  all  their,  officers  have  b^a  changed,  and 
that  they  are.  put  under  persons  they  never  saw  before,  of  whom  ihey 
Know  nothing.  The  Company  alsp  suffers ;  formerly,  when  one  batta- 
lion was  on  service  and  the  other  wa^  not,  the  former  could  be  supplied 
with  ofUcen  from  the  latter.  This  cannot  be  done  now ;  and  it  is  bfit  too 
well  known  that  Native  troops  are  of  no  use  on  service  without  their  Eu« 
ropean  officers  to  head  them. '  ^ 

One  very  singular  circumstance  in  the  late  accouuts  is,  the  reiler-< 
ated  cox)tradJctions .  about  the  intended  movements  of  the  Siamese, 
tirst,  it  was  apprehended  tlia^  they  meditated  an.  attack  on  our  set^ 
Uement  of  Penang,  as  they,  were  collecting  a  large  force  oji  the 
qpposite  coast ;  then  it  was  said  that  these  forces  were  .destined  not 
against  us,  but  against  the  Malays.  But  again,  it  w  as  stated  in  i^ 
Ipombay  paper,  (of  July  6th,)  that,  according  to, accounts  from  Cal- 
cutta, *'  two  Native  regimepts  had  been  ordered  for  immediate  em- 
Ijarkation  in  the  Honourable  Copipany*s  ships  Hythe  hnd  Kyd^  to 
proceed  to  Penang,"  for  Jts  protection  from  the  attack  of  the  Siamese* 
Afi;ain,  the  *  Bengal  Hurkaru'  stated  positively,  without  doubt  or  qua- 
lification— ''.  The  Si^imese  have  joined  the  Burmese,  and  upwards  of 
one-half  of  their  force  is  coqiposed  of  them  ;  a  regular  concentration 
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of  their  forces  are  expected  to  take  plaoe ;  Imt  the  positive  situation  ift 
eitW  not  yet  determined  on,  or  our  information  is  incorrect."  The 
*  Government  Gazette/  howev^,  pretends  that  this  is  a  mistake,  arising 
from  the  similarity  of  the  words  Siam  and  Shaum  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  it  is  not  the  Siamese,  but  the  people  of  Shaum,  who  are  in  league 
with  our  enemies.  .  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  Calcutta 
Editor  could  mistake  Shaum,  which  lies  in  the  north,  for  Siam,  which 
is  to  the  south  of  the  Burman  empire.  Besides,  tlie  two  ^ipMs  in 
which  the  Native  regiments  were  to  embark,  could  not  be  destined 
against  Shaum,  or  they  must  sail  overland.  Nor  would  this  new  ex- 
pedition have  been  thought  of,  unless  the  Government  had  certain  in- 
formation that  the  Siamese  were  plotting  against  us.  Consequently, 
either  this  is  actually  the  case,  or  the  Government  is  lamentably  de- 
ficient in  that  information  which  it  ought  to  possess  as  to  the  temper 
and  political  views  of  the  neighbouring  states. 

It  appears  from. accounts  about  the  end  of  June,  that  dreadful 
weather  had  been  experienced  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Bengal  after 
the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  In  the  division  of  Noacolly  alone  thousands 
of  lives  had  been  lost,  and  cattle  were  also  drowned  in  great  numbers. 

A  Calcutta  paper  states,  that  the  ship  Britannia,  Captain  Mackie, 
was  wrecked  on  the  4th  of  January,  on  the  Brille,  a  dangerous  r^ef  in 
the  eastern  seas,  which  does  not  appear  above  water,  and  4s  not 
accurately  laid  down  in  any  chart.  The  captain,  officers,  and  crew 
were  all  saved,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  cargo. 

[lliree-fourths  of  the  Service  having  notified  their  assent  to  the 
terms  of  the  Civil  Fund,  the  scheme  was  to  be  immediately  com- 
menced upon. 

According  to  the  ac<x>unts  from  Calcutta  near  the  end  of  July, 
great  searcity  of  naoney  prevailed,  and  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Government  were  every  day  increasing.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  exchange  with  England,  then  so  high  as  2«.  Id.,  was  exp^ed  to 
advance  materially.  The  ^ve  per  cent,  loan  has  met  the  same  fate 
with  the  four  per  cent  formerly  attempted :  it  has  not  succeeded. 
And  '*  Treasury  notes,  (says  the  *  Gbbe,')  similar  to  our  £xcheq|uer 
bills,  had  been  issued,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  and  a  half  per  cent^*'. 
Thus,  in  .the. space  of  about  half  .a-yeajr,  the  Government  has  been 
compelled  to  advance  more  than  one-half  in  its  hite  of  interest ;  and 
if  the  war  continue  much  longer,  it  will  borrow  on  much  more  un- 
favourable terms,  probably  at  as  high  a  rate  as  the  poor  Nuwab  of 
Hyderabad.  The  Company  at  home  is  experiencing  the  same 
necessity  of  advancing  its  rate  of  interest,  from  the  pressure  on  its 
treasury,  occasioned  by  its  ruinous  expenditure  in  India. 

Another  extract  of  a  private. leUer,  lately  received,  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  the  state  of  affiurs,  and  the  views  entertained  at  the  time  it 
was  written ;  but  we  must  observe,  that  the  situation  of  the  troops 
spoken  of  in  it  is  now  very  much  altered;  and, indeed^mcw-e  than 
one  half  of  the  fine  regiments  here  enumerated ,  are  before  this  tirii^,  we 
fear,  completely  hofs  de  combat,  through  the  xinited  eflfects  of  fatigue, 
privation,  and  a  most  destructive  climate ; 
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**  We  expect  that  the  whde  anny,  with  the  exception  of  a  corps 
left  to  gamson  Rangoon,  will  proceed  to  Prome,  about  200  mil^s, 
where  they  will  concentrate  and  canton  during  the  rainy,  season, 
which  commences  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of 
Norember.  Daring  this  period  the  country,  from  being  bw  and 
swanapy,  is  generally  under  water,  and  military  operations  must  be 
fuspended  until  the  cold  season,  when  it  is  belieyed  the  combined 
forces  £nom  Bengal  and  Madras  will  advance  upon  Ummer^poorir, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  dktant  about  500  miies  from 
Rangoon.  Ummerapoora  may,  perhaps,  be  in  our  power  by  Chnstmas. 
The  protraction  of  tlie  campaign  will  be  severely  felt  at  home,  as  the 
expenses  attendant  on  carrying  it  on  exceed  in  magnitude  those  of  any 
military  operations  that  have  taken  place  in  India  since  the  attack  on 
Seringaps^tam^  in  1799. 

*^  The  army  now  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  under  the  ordersof  Briga- 
dier-Generals Sir  Archibald  Campbell  and  Cotton,' consists  of  the 
GoTcmor-Generars  body  guard,  one  troop  of  European  horse  artillery, 
add  a  European  rocket  troop  from  Bengal,  about  500  European  foot 
artillery  from  Madras  and  Beiigal,  under  Lieutenant- Colonels  Hop- 
kinson  and  Pollock,  his  Majesty's  I3th,  39th,  4l8t,  45th,  47th,  and 
89th  regiments;  1st  Madras  European  regiment,  and  the  3d,  7th, 
9th,  12th,M8th,  22d,  26th,  28th,  30th,  34th,  38th,  and  43d  Madras 
Native  infantry.  Of  these,  the  3d  are  at  Martaban,  the  7th  at  Mergui 
and  Tavoy,  the  12th  at  Bassein  on  the  Irrawaddy,  and  the  18th  at 
Pawlang.  The  9th,  34th,  and  a  provisional  battalion  of  1,000  men 
under  Major  Ogilvie,  remain  to  garrison  Rangoon,  and  all  the  other 
corps  are  either  in  advance  or  going  up  immediately.  His  Majesty's 
45th  regimeiit,  and  the  30th  Madras  Native  infantry,  march  in  a 
few  dayd;  as  soon  as  the  Commissariat  can  colledt insufficient  number 
of  cartA  to  tranA^)ort  the  arrack  and  provisions.* '  Besides  the  force 
already  named,  Brigadier-Generals  Morrison  and  M'Bean  have 
advanced  upon  Arracan  with  his  Majesty's  44th  and  94th  regiments', 
about  300  European  artillery,  the  10th  and  16th  regiments  of 
Madras  Native  infantry,  and  £ve  Bengal  Nativ6  regiments.  This 
force,  after  the  capture  of  Artacan,  will  move*  upon  Prome,  aiid  joiii 
Sir  Archibald  Cahipbell.  Brigadier-General  M*Kellftr  has  advanced 
to  Chittag6ng  with  about  4000  men ;  and  Brigadier- Generals 
SfaUldam,  Donkin,  and  Richards,  are  f^etrating,  by  Sylhet  and 
Roogpoor,  in  the  direction  of  the  capital. 

"  1  should  suppose,  if  the  Kbg  of  Ava  persists  in  protracting  the 
war,  about  30,000  men  will  b6  before  his  capital  in  December,  when 
all  our  divisions  concentrate. 

"  You  may  judge  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  war  by  one  or 
two  articles.  The  tran^Mrt "service  has  had-  from  70  to  100  ships 
employed  in  conyeving  troops,  storetf,  wt)vision8,  &g.,  from  the  bJ*- 
ginnfng  of  March  1824,  The  Fort  WiltidtH,  ibe  largest  transport, 
is  hhvd  at  25,000  rupees  per  month,  so  that  this  month  &tie  is  ientitled 
to  three  lacs  of  rupees.  The  smallest  si^  vessels  are  about  300 
tons,  and  receive  about  6000  rupees  per  month.    The  other  great 
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«rttel^  of  ^xpiMisels  |)rovisibnfbg  the  Eliropeans,  (fie  country  beid|[a 
domplete  ijeeert,  and  till  yrerj  lately  abandoned  by  the  inhabitknts,- 
a  fbw  of  whom,  but  in  scanty  numbers,  are  now  banning  to  return: 
The  Commissariat  have  been  obliged  to  feed  the  whole  army,  cattle/ 
&c.,  attadied  to  it^  with  the  provisions  they  require,  by  means  of  sea 
conveyance.  For  a  long  time  the  troop6  were  fed  on  s^t  meat ;  but 
the  scurvy  broke^  out  amongst  them  so  dreadfully,  that  the  m^iicat 
dfficers  declared,  unless  fresh  provisions  and  regetables,  wl^  wine 
and  beer,  could  be  procured,  ^  the  European  part  of  the  army  woidd^ 
ita  iC  few  months  niore,  be  annihilated.  In  consequence  o^  thi»,  a 
eontract  was  entered  into  at  Cdcutta  to  supply  the  army  with  b^f, 
Which  Will  yield  an  immense  fortune  to  the  contractor.  The  average 
slaughfep  of  bullocks  iscabout  twenty  per  day.  Hay  for  the  cavalry 
horses,  and  grain  for  them  and  the  draught  cattle,  as  well  as  rice  for 
the  Native  army,  are  also  sent  by  sea." 

More  "peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  of  societt/'  in 

calcutta. 

We  have  this  month  to  record  another,  in  addition  to  the  many 
pro6fk  before  given,  of  the  tranquillizing  effects  of  the  Company's 
muzzled  press.  Within  one  jrear,  or  little  more,  it  has  gi^en  na!e  to 
no  less  than  five' or  six  of  those  ainicable  communications  which 
usually  termihate  in  what  are  called  "  affsdra  of  honor.*'  Though  the 
^x  previous  disputes  went  off  without  an  actual  ineedng,  the  seventh 
(that  sacred  number)  has  not  proved  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan.  In  this 
affair  we  see ''more  distinctly  than  ever  the  cloven  /opt  of  that  pious 
peacemaker  Dr.  Bryce,  really  the  secret  cause  of  tbesb  broils,  who  is 
engaged  six  days  of  the  week  editing  a  newspaper  which  scatters 
lirebnmds  in  society,  and  on  the  seventh  mounts  the  pulpit  in  the  sa- 
cred garb  of  a  minister  of  thaf  Gospel  which  breaches  only  charity 
and  good- will  among  men.  During  his  presence  in  Calcutta  a  per- 
petual ferment  has  been  kept  up  in  the  community;  yet  while  others 
are  proscribed  and  banished  innocently,  he  continues  to  be  rewarded 
With  a  pension  from  the  Government,  in  despite  of  the  disapproval  of 
his  own  church  and  of  the  highest  authorities  in  England.  We  copy 
tie  following  verbatim,  as^  quoted  by  a  London  paper  £rom  the 
^  (jrlaJsgow  Courier:* 

'  A  ridieubus  dispute  m  detailed  in  the  Calcutta  ^pajiers.  The  editor  of 
tbe  CalouUa  *  John  Bull'  had  applied  muNLlatafole  q)ithet8  to  tl^  editor 
of  the  Bengal  <  llurkaru.'  The  latter,  m.  the  Mkf  that  the  Rev.  Dr» 
Bryce  was  the  author,  applied  by  a  polite  letter,  bedmuojE,  *<  My  ^ear 
3£yce,"  to  fsxiow  who  the  editor  was.  **  My  dear  Bryce  was  equally 
complaisant,  and  after  saying  *<  My  dear  Dickens,'' declined  to  communi- 
cate the  name  of  the  editor ;  but  confessed  that  he  himself  saw  every 
Article  which  S4)peared  in  the  *  John  Bull,*  and  that  his  brodier-in-iaw, 
Mr.  Meiklejohn,  was  a  partner  and  managing  proprietor.  This  Metlde- 
John  was,  after  some  delay,  called  out  b^  ^  My  dear  Dickens,"  and  after 
h^  fired  his  firsl  shet^  Mr.  Dic^eM  d^oharged  hie  pistol  ia  llie  air,  u«  ^ 
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groaiidtlifttMr.MHklc|olmwa8iioC4h^Mthoi;  aad.so  lh«  a&tr  Ceraiv> 
Mted.  Mr.  Dickens  aayi  that  be  looks  upon  '*  My  dear  Bi^''  as  the 
author^  and  mards  it''  as  another  attempt  to  thnist  forwanl  hisbrutW^ 
m-kw  to  ri&k  his  life  in  a  quarrel  not  his  own/'  So  much  for  ^  My  dear 
Bryce  "  and  <'  My  dear  Dickens." 

CENTRAL    INDIA. 

Oar  readers  are  doubtless  anxious  to  learn  what  is  the  state  of 
aiain  in  Central  India,  wfaich  hate  lately  assumed  so  alarming  an 
aspect.  We«re  indeed  surprised  that  at  the  late  General  Court  of 
Propiietors  no  one  thought  c^  asking  the  Directors  for  information  on 
this  momentous  subject  But,  indeed,  the  Burmese  war  is  itself 
eaoagfa  t»  engross  the  public  attention  so  completely,  as  to  leave  little 
room  to  think  of  other  calamities  wbich  threaten  our  IndiaA  £mpir^ 
From  a  Cape  paper,  the  23d  of  September  last,  we  extract  the  follow- 

^' 

We  haye  been  fuvoored  witli  the  sight  of  a  letter  ft-oni  Mudras^  datcil 
July  16Cfa,  broueht  by  the  way  of  the  Isle  of  France.  It  contains  the  Ibl- 
lowing  paragra|m : — *  The  war  on  tlhe  other  hide  [of  India]  is  going  on 
rapklly.  Rui\|eet  Sing,  near  Bhurtpour,  has  80,000  luen  in  ihc  Held,  witli 
150  pKces  ot  cannou/ 

HsFe  are  the  precious  fruits  of  Lord  Amherst*s  temporising  poli<^ 
with  a  re(jract<My  state,  which  has  offered  so  gross  an  insult  to  the 
Britidi  arms  in  a  period  of  danger,  and  is  yet  suffered  to  exist  as  a 
nocleas  of  diiaffBCtion.  Poor  Sir  David  Ochtertony  who,  if  soflared 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  political  and  military  genius,  would 
have  saved  us  from  this  new  disgrace,  is  said  to  have  not  long  sur- 
vived it.  He  is  stated  to  have  died  at  Meerut,  on  the  14th  July.  The 
'  Bombay  Gazette,^  speaking  of  him,  says :  **  As  a  public  chara<;ter, 
we  are  net  aware  of  hts  parallel  in  the  annals  of  BriUsh  India.  During 
a  most  active  service  of  forty-seven  years  in  the  double  capacity  of 
statesman  and  soldier,  his  unremitted  exertions  and  unerring  jiidg- 
ment  contributed  largely  to  the  stability  of  Government  and  prosperity 
of  the  country." 

According  to  nccounts  from  other  quarters,  ^e  political  horizon  in 
bar  nor^-west  frontier  is  also  assuming  a  dark  and  threatening  as- 
pect.  'Hie  <  Bombay  Courier*  of  the  18th  of  June,  states,  *'  that  the 
Scindians  were  collectiiM'  a  large  fbree,  which,  tt  was  rumoured,  were 
destined  for  Cutch.^  Tliu,  from  the  official  GazeMe  cff  Uie  Govern- 
ment, is  no  slight  intimation.  It  tries  of  t^ourse  to  throw  some  doubt 
on  intelligence  so  veiy  disagreeaMe  at  the  present  time ;  but  if  really 
■discredited  by  the  official  'Q'Wtn>  it  would  have  been  poe^tively  denied 
or  not  mentioned  at  all.  'uiose  whp  cannot  with  conscience  deny  a 
d&agreeable  fact,  have  often  recourse  to  thfe  poor  evasion  of  reasonirig 
against  hs  probabHfty.  So  the  *  Gazette*  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment says  ; 

ITie  Government  of  Sci^nd,  from  the  pecufiarity  of  its  structure,  and  ffce 

diaracler  t^f  those  over  whom  it  rules,  is  perhaps  one  ot*  the  weakest  in 

*  Asia,  and  wedo  Hot  diiiA  k  would  ri^  a  t^tmrrol  with  stiy  of  ie^  neigh- 

*kM4rs.-  The fO^Qfcrol' the Btatadi^dea4uaai|g the diftin^ittAaKers mils t 
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watittonsolidation/  streneth,  and  unity  of  action,  while  the  nvtlj  tit>o|is 
they  can  bring  into  die  field  are  the  unruly  tribes  of  fiiloochistan,  whom 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  to^dier  for  any  time,  and  who; are  -said 
not  to  have  any  j^reat  liking  to  their  present  niggardly  rulers,  whose  only 
object,  since  their  accession  to  power,  has  been  to  am^  money,  in  me 
pursuit  of  which,  we  belipye,  they  have  been  remarkably  successful. 
The  Anie^rs  must  also  f^l  not  a  little  stispicious  of  their  powerful 
neighbour, 'Runjeet  Sing,  who  has  been  making  ehcroac^meuts  on  their 
northern  frontier,  and  who  is  said  to  cast  a  longing  look  to  the  iounente 
treasures  thev  have  amassed  during  the  last  thirty  years.  We  may 
therefore  safely  predict,  that  no  more  huffels  will  be  reaped  for  the  pre- 
sent by  our  troops  to  the  northward. 

This  prediction  rests,  it  appears  to  us,  on  very  insnificieat  gnmnds. 
In  no  country  of  Europe  is  power  so  much  divided  as  in  Oreat  Bri- 
taiin  itself,  yet  no  nation  has  gl^ater  unity  of  effort  in  making  war. 
Nor  Ims  the  sort  of  feudal  constitution  which  exists  in  Scind:  ever 
been  8uptx>sed,  <it  founVi  to  be,  at  aH  un warlike.  But  the  Ambers 
are  said  to  be  unpopular  from  their  niggardly  disposition  to  aaiais 
money !  -  Will  the  people,  therefore,  throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  the  Company,  which'exacts  firom  its  subjects  nine-tenths  of  the  net 
produce  of  the  soil  as  revenue  ?  As  to.  Runjeet  Sing,  if  a  grand  attack  is 
meditated  against  us,  (and  unless  this  were  the  case,  can  we  suppose 
thht  minor  states  would  dare  to  insult  us  in  our  present  distress  ?)  that 
distinguished  Chieftian  will  undoubtedly  be  the  prime  mover  among 
our  enemies.  Indeed,  if' the  letter  from  Madras  is  to  be  believed, 
Runjeet  Sing  is  already  in  tlie  field ;  for  since  the  death'  of  the  la^ 
Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  we  know  of  no  other  prince  of -that  name. 

PROGEE^S   OF   THE  .DURMESE   WAK» 

Though  the  main  body  of  our  tFO<^  under  Sir  A.  Campbell  re- 
mains inactive  at  Prome,  there  are  some  minor  operations  which 
deserve  to  be  noted.  Lieutenant  Pemberton,  detached  60m  the  Sylhet 
finntier  and  escorted  by  the  troops  of  Rajah  Gumbeer  Sing  across  these 
marshes  and  jungles  which  had  baffled  our  forces,  •  reached  the  ca- 
pital of  Munnepoor  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  took  possession  of  die 
stockade  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Burmese  the  preceding 
day.  '  The  pnu;ticability  of  supporting  an  army  in  such  a  countzj, 
where  the  roMs  are  impassable,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
extract :  -"  From  the.  4th  of  June  iSL  the  day  diey  enteoed  the  town 
(the  12th)  the  party. never  had. moore  than  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
.  bad  rice,  obtained  from  the  Nagahs  at  the  rate  of  two  seen  and  a--faalf 
for  the  rupee !  Even  at  this  exhorbitant  rate  the  people  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  supidy  them.*'  It  was  intended  to  return  immediatdy  to 
Sylhet,  after^  piocunng  som^  infocmation  respecting  the  roada  aad 
nature  of  the  country,  probid^y  with  the  view  <ii  uauig  it  in  anodter 
campaign.  Tlie  Burmese  are  said  to  have  had  a  very  dender  force 
at  this  place,  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  men,  wluch  is  pro* 
bably  quite  a  sufficient  number  for  so.  miserable  a  country. 

The  recooaoitering  parties  empbyed  by  Oeaeral  Canupbell  report 
the  interior  of  the  country  around  Prooie  to  be  very  inferior. to  the 
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distrxcto  already  Imowii  along  the  banks  of  the  Irrswaddy.  The  vil- 
lagee,  ox  rather  hamlets,  are  said  to  be  small,  and  of  the  most  wretched 
appearance.  The  Burmese  troops,  also,  wherever  they  appeared,  had 
carried  desolation  in  their  track,  leaving  nothing  to  the  invaders  but 
an  unpeopled  waste.  '*  Language,  it  is  observed,  cannot  describe 
the  ruinous  effects  of  this  desolating  system ;  neither  man  nor  beast 
escaped  its  depredation,  and  heajps  of  ashes .  alone  indicated  where 
village  had  been.  At  one  village,  fourmiles  on  the  Prome  side  of  the 
.  Meady,  the  remains  of  an  extensive  iron-foundry  were  met  wjth  ;  ore 
also  in  small  quantities  was  lying  about,  and  several  large  tubes,  per- 
haps for  casting  cannon,  attracted  particular  notice,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Burmese  did  make  guns  was  very  generally  asserted  by  the  best 
informed  natives  of  the  country.''  The  following  extract .  from  the 
Calcutta '-  John  Bull*'  is  very  expressive  of  the  strong  anxiety  felt  to  get 
out  of  this  ruinous  war,  a  feeling  which  even  the  most  devoted  par- 
tisans and  adulators  of  Government  can  no  longer  suppress. 
^  A  great  Uiin^jcr  of  letters  from  Prome  liavo  arrived,  extending  to  the 
8ih  of  June ;  [ibat  is,  about  &k  weeks  after  the  capture  of  this  place]  they 
all  concur  that  no  operations  of  importance  are  cither  goin^  gn,  or  con- 
templated, and  they  are  fHfed  moreover  with  expressions  oi  surprise  tbs^t 
the  advances  of  the  Burmese  towards  negotiation  shmihl  be  so  slow:** 

:  Lo^d  Amherst  now  finds,  to  his  sad  experience,  that  though  it  was 
easy  to  rush  into  hostilities  without  consulting  even  the  Coo^aian^er- 
in-chief,  another  party  must  be  consulted,  and  their  consent  oiitained, 
before  he  can  bring  th^m  to  a  close.  The, Recounts  from  Arracan  aj;e 
the  most  discouraging  of  all.  A  letter,  dated  the  21st  of  ,J.(ine, 
quoted  by  the  India  Gazette,  says,  ''  The  troops  are  unheakhy  be- 
yond what  we  could  have'  reasonably  dreaded  at  this  early  period  of 
the  season,  and  cholera  (a  mild  form  of  it  they  say)  has  shown  itself  in 
some  corps  to  a  considerable  extent;  instead  of  twenty,  read  sixteen 
hundred,  or  two  thousand  sick  in  camp !  One  whole  corps,  I  under- 
staad^  is  removed  into  hospital !  Be&re  next  season  I  should  .thlftk 
ihey  would  require  afresh  army  !  A  great  many  of  the  officers  are 
now  laid  up  with  fevers  of  a  very  obstinate  description."  ^ 
.  it  is  added  in  the  same  paper,  that,  '^  Complaints  prevail  at  Ar- 
racan  of  a  want  sufficiently  feh  everywhere,  pajrticul%riy  i^ow  in  Cal- 
cutta— want  of  cash.  The  Commissariat,  it  is  said^  furnish  a^heat  to 
the  Sepoys  at  fifteen  seers  the  rupee,  while  from  officers  who,  coi^pa- 
^rativ^y,  are  not  better  paid,  a. rupee  ibr  seven  seers  is  exact^** 
This  proves  the  justice  of  another  of  the  demands  attributed  to  the 
Maughtered  forty rseventh.  Native  Infantry, , which  is  said  to  h»ve  ra- 
iatcd  to  the  supply  of  provisions,  at  a  rate  within  the  compass  of  th^r 
■Aeana*  This  too  is  granted  of  necessity  to  their  comrades,  or  other- 
wise it  is  pfaua  their  pay  would  not  half  suffice  for  their  subsistence* 

As  to  ^  health  of  the  troops  in.  Arracan,  the  Bombay  Ga;pette  of 
July  6th  states  that,  '*  One  of  the  regiments  (which  is  said  not  to  he 
moie  nn£octuBate  than  others)  has  been  reduced  by  sickness  a^ 
death  from  1200  strong  to  350,  while  most  of  those  who  are  not  yet 
in  hospitals  are  miserably  reduced  in  bodily  strength  and  appearance. 
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The  itriy-^nth  h  saki  to  faiiTe  Ittde  h^^  lliftii  twtk  eonpftaies  of 
pffectiTe  neir. 

Sonte  accounts  say  that  the  warriors  of  the  Btmnese  nafioo  and  the 
remains  of  Bnndodli^'s  army  have  determined  to*  rally  round  the  ca* 
pttal,  and  either  defend  it,  or  bury  diemselves  under  th6  ^waSs  of 
Ummerapoora.  Whaterer  may  he  their  resolution  in  this  respect,  all 
accounts  agree  Ihat  they  show  no  disposition  to  come  to  tetms.  K 
they  persevere  in  this  system  of  holding  off,  and  leaving  us  no  resotvo^ 
in  the  country,  it  is  evident  they  will  soon  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  thdr 
invaders.  In  fact.  Lord  Amherst  would  long  ago  have  sounded  a  re- 
treat, if  he  could  retire  from  tlie  contest  without  disgrace  and  igno-  . 
miny.  Already  the  smews  of  war  are  relaxed  with  the  extraordinary 
exertion :  money  is  becoming  scarce-,  and  if  the  Bhurtpoorians  succeed 
in  extending  a  refractory  spirit  among  our  subjects  in  our  centnU 
provinces,  the  financial  difficulties  may  soon  be  most  alarming. 

A  fsuther  proof  that  there  is  something  *.*  rotten  in  the  state*'  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  following  fact,  stated  in  the  Globe,  on^  tlie  authority 
of  letters  from  Calcutta  of  the  16th  July: 

The  English  armies  were  iu  winter  quarters,  and  very  unbeaUhy.  V'io- 
lent  disputes  are  said  to  have  taken  place  among  the  officers  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell's  divi3»ion ;  to  such  a  height  had  they  arrived,  that  the 
lesignatioa  of  Sir  A«  Campbell  was  publidy  talked  of. 

Conmiodore  Hayes  is  said  to  have  found  a  new  passage  into  tfc^ 
main  river  of  Irrawaddy,  which  will  considerably  &cilttate  the  water 
communication  with  the  troops  at  Prome. 

The  latest  accounts,  teceived  by  the  Oangts^  entirely  contradict 
the  suppositfon  that  the  Burmese  force  was  completely  4)roken  by  the 
death  of  General  Bundoolah,  and  capttrre  of  Donabew  and  Pratne. 
Letters  from  our  camp  at  the  latter  place,  tHited  the  6th  July,  staft^, 
that  reports  prevailed  there  of  a'  very  alarming  nature,  if  true,  vis. 
^at  an  army  of  90,000  men  was  approaching  under  the  king  s  brt>~ 
rtierrcoBSisttng  of  60,000  real  Burmese,  20,000  Chinese,  10,000 
ShawM,  (qn.  Shatunese,)  with  ^00  gims,  atid  50,000  musketk. 
'lliough  no  serious  credit  was  Attached  to  this  as  regards  the  stieng^U 
and  numerical  amount  of  the  foirce,  ''  no  doubt  was  ^entertained  -(says 
the  writer)'  of  the  Burmese  Chief's  ability  to  annoy  our  army  durifjg 
^M^  rmn^  and  cut  off  our  aupdies  aMl  communication,  or  at  least  in- 
terrupt them.**  That  is,  in  eroct,  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  their 
power  to  cut  off  our  army  at  Prome !'  For  when  the  supplies  are  in- 
terrupted, an  attenypt  to  retreat  in  the  midst  of  the  rains  would  axnva 
this  disastrous  ^ar  irith  'the  consummation  of  ruin  and  disgrace. 
'  The  aam«  account  says,  that  a  skinnish  had  taken  pAace  between 
a  party  of  our  troops  and  about  400  (qu.  4000)  of  the  enemy,  wllo 
.  hild  seven  gflt  chathdis  ^command et$  of  500  men)  with  them. 

According  to  letters  mm  Prome  of  a  late  dat0,  (July  23d,)  freat 
appfehensioos  were  entertained  that  the  sickness,  whidi  had  appeared- 
fo  a  considerably  extent,  would  Vcome  more  general.  The  ueareME 
point  at  whk^  the  enemy  were  in  iny  force,  and  that  inconsiderablfe, 
was  Sfl^mbeuflgfaenn;  biit  they  w^re  supposed  to  be  i^ntrenchtngtiietii* 
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M^es  stroQglj  at  tke  eaphali  •  ^'  It  fai  added;  Willi  f^t  aliow  c^  rek- 
sod/'  that  if  Amerapoora  be  Kke  Prome,  and  if  the  BurnieM  continve 
to  panne  the  same  ajstem  of  defefisive  warfare,  thej  have  hitherto 
followed,  ''  no  adraotage  of  any  importaace  (and  no  priee  m6ney) 
can  follow  from  the  occupatioa  of  the  capital.*'  This  was  predicted 
here  some  months  ago  in  the  pamphlet  of  Cot.  Stewart,  h  n^farthef 
mentioned^  that  the  arrival  of  the  Arracan  gunboats  had  relieved  ^e 
army  ^m  some  apprehensions  which  they  began  already  to  enter-* 
tain  as  to  the  supply  of  provisions.  An  attempt  to  open  a  passage 
from  Pfome  to  Arracan  had  failed,  the  roads  being  impassable  for 
cattle,  and  almost  for  any  thing  else.  The  Burmese  force  at  Shem-> 
bennghenn  is  said  to  be  the  jelics  of  the  forces  defeated  by  General 
Morrison  in  Arracan,  and  they  seem  to  have  taken  up  a  position  in 
the  rear  of  Sir  Archibafd  Campbell,  to  cut  off  his  supplies.  Not 
having  the  map  beside  us,  we  speak  from  general  recoliection,  and 
may  be  mistaken  in  this  alarming  conclusion.  The  last  sentence  of 
thir  -intelligence  is,  that  the  Court  of  Ava  has  not  shown  *'  the 
slightest  disposition  towards  any  overtures  of  peace.^ 

MADRAS. 

We  hare  been  sapplied  with  no  private  intelligence  by  any  recent 
oommumcations  from  our  friends  at  this  presidency,  and  the  only  iiw 
formation  which  the  late  public  papers  have  supplied  t»  the  English 
pBblie  is  a  aoHtaiy  paragraph,  which  we  shall  therefore  give  mtk^  as 
a  predous  memmiai  of  the  value  (rf  a  fottered  press*  •    >  « 

A  friend  at  Arracan  inforriis  us  that  he  has  caught  a  moth^  which  mea- 
sures from  the  ^p  of  one  wing  to  the  tip  of  the  other  ten  tn&hn.  Both 
wh^  are  beautifuHy  variegated  with  the  brightest  colours.  Unless  we 
are  mistaken,  this  is  the  largest  moth  \fpoti  record,  exceeding  indtmensioni 
the  largest  in  the  British  Museum,  which,  we  believe,  measures  iibout  nitm 
uteha  Irum  tip  to  tip. 

'  -  This  was  quoted  from  a  Madras  paper  of  July  StMi  hs  the  Editor 
of  the  Globe, .  whp  after  travelling  over  his  Madras  flies,  seems  t6 
have  Hghted  upon  it  tike  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  In  the  public  prints 
of  ^lat  weH-T^nlated  community  ^under  the  Ruler  according  to  th^ 
Company's  own  heart)  the  millions  of  human  beings  under  Britl^ 
sway  occupy  less  of  the  piiblic  notiee-lhaa  a  Burmese  moth ! 

B€IMBAY.  ..        .      ., 

Our  attentioa  hasl>een  agam  speidally  dtreeted  to-^  i«ip<«taBt 
and  ineXhaiMtSble  subject  of  the  disputes -between  the  Bench,  the  Bais 
and  the  Press,  at  this  PreildeBey.  We  find  ^at,  notwithstanding 
all  the  pains  we- may  take  to  form  imd  lay  before  oar  readars  a  cor^ 
reet  view  of  this  complicated  aff^,  #e  are  sitiH  cafifid  upen  by  one 
party  or  another  to  correct  Mimie  abc^ed  Mierepresenta^iu  to  whiehv 
however  minute  or  faueifulr,  great  imiportance  is  attached;  cWe^ 
^erefore,  foel  it  necessary  to  say,  that  whera  coniicting  parlies  hava 
come  to  such  a  pitch  of  violence,  that  they  have  offered  -to  conDradi^t 
eaeh^tberon-eatbia^opeB  Court  at  B^mbi^yaa  tothngprwUoh 
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happened  in  ^le  prefience  of  eachr  olfaer,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
we,  l^aioed  at  the  distance  of  many  thousand  miles,  should  be  pre- 
pare to  split  hairs  with  them  ^pon  the  subject.  In  one  instance, 
Mr,  .Shaw,  a  pi^l  senrant,  after  signing  a  deposition  which  he  had 
madei  and  which  had  been  read  over  to  him  be&re  he  appended  his 
signature,  denied  that  it  contained  his  real  statements,  and  accused 
Mr.  Woodbouse,  who  took  it  down,  of  having  made  him  say  quite  the 
reverse  of  what  he  did.  (See  OrienUl  Herald,  Vol.  IV.  p.  193.) 
Again,. Sir  Charles  Chambers,*  on  reading  a  report  of  the 'proceedings 
thai  had  taken  place  in  his  Court,  published  in  the  '  Bombay  Ga- 
zette/ declared  it  to  be  '*  a  gn'oss  misrepresentation,  putting  words 
into  his  mouth  contrary  to  the  principles  of  English  law,  and 
which  no  lawyer  would  venture  to  utter  ;*'  and  while  this  was  under 
the  "consideration  of  the  Government,  the  same  paper  published  an- 
other r^>ort,  considered  by  the  Court  similarly  objectionable.  The 
Editor,  when  called  upon  to  atone  by  apology  for  this  offence,  (Orien- 
tal Herald,  Vol.  IV.  p.  575,)  offered  ''  to  substantiate,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  number  of  respectable  and  credible  persons,  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  that  his  report  of  the  proceedings  was  as 
/air  and  correct  as  could  possibly  be  where  every  word  spoken  was 
not  taken  down  f  and  that  instead  of  the  Judges  having  aby  ground  of 
cotDplaint,  his  representation  was  **  decidedly  favonraUe  to  the  gfmeral 
character  of  the  Court."  That  is,  he  offered  to  convict  the  Judges  in 
their  own  Court,  of  either  being  so  stupid  and  infatuated  as  not  to 
know  what  they  themselves  had  .said,  or  sp  unprincipled  as  to  have 
told  an  untruth  in  pretending  that  their  words  were  misrepresented 
whei^  they  were  not.  After  this,  can  we  expect  that  our  veradty 
shall  stand  unimpeached  by  the  legal  gentlemen  of  Bombay  ?  Leaving 
the.  public  to  judge  of  the  importance  due  to  an  accusation  from  such 
a  quarter,  we  shall  here  introduce  an  explanation  of  their  transact 
tions  which  is  yet  new  in  England,  although  it  was  current  in  India 
more  than  twelve  months  ago,  and  is,  we  must  say,  not  inconsistent 
with  what  has  since  transpirod. 

During  the  ferment  of  the  opposition  against  the  Judges,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  protection  they  extended  to  the  Native  suitors  «gain>t 
the  grasping  retainers  of  the  Court,  the  barristers  knowing  how 
powerful  an  instrument  the  press  was,  lent  their  aid,  it  is  said,  in 
getting  up  the  punished  reports  of  their  prodsedings*  In  the  struggle 
between  the  dignity  and  pretensions  oi  the  bench  and  the  bar,  the 
latter  had  thUs^Sie  same  advantage  as  the  painter  of  the  fight  betWMn 
the  man  and  the  tig^r.  Without  accusing  the  barristers-of  any  wish 
to  falsify  the  pix)ceeding8,  party  spirit  would  we  think  unavoidably 
gure  their  report&a  partial  cokmriog;  and,  indeed,  a  degree  of  dis- 
tortion in  pnqK»rtion  to  the-  animosity. and  personal  intereat  which 
entered  into  their  composition.  The  paper  of  their  friend  Mr.  War- 
doi,  M-dmber  of  Council,^,  was  chosen  as  the  instrument  of  thb  war- 
fare;  and  it  is  probable  the  Editor  took  no  more  interest  in  it  than 
might  arise, from  deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  prqnrietor  so  exaked, 
and  coi^dence  iu  U^e  intelKgefM^e  Iqrqished  him  l^  the  f^^tlemen  of 
the  long  robe. 
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It  k  also  md  in  Iiidiai  thai  wken  the  Editor  was  ealted  uppn  to 
apologise  to  the  Court  for  the  misrepresentatioiM  of  its  proceedings, 
he  was  advised  by  the  same  gentleiDen  oot  to  do  so,  as  they  were 
wilting. to  swear  that  the  reports  wem  correct.  Hence  the  abore- 
prqmsal  to  substantiale  them  lyy  evidence,  which  was  a  mamBnvre  of 
the  bar  to  find  a  new  opportunity  to  throw  obloqny  upon  (he  bench.- 
We  need  not  conjecture  how  far  they  relied  on  their  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Warden,  the  part  proprietor,  to  assist  in  carrying  through  the  Council 
a  measure  which  woiUd  ivally  have  covered  the  Court  with  disgrace. 
We  shall  believe  in  the  foregoing  version  of  the  matter,  unless  we 
recdve  a  distinct  negative  to  the  following  f&cts.  1st,  That  the  Ad- 
vocate-General, Mr.  Norton,  or  other  opposkion-members  of  the 
Court  of  Bombay,  had  a  hand  in  getting,  up  the  ofiensive  reports  pub- 
Hslied  in  th^  ^  Gazette.'  My  That  it  was  one  or  other  of  them  so  con- 
cerned who  advised  tbe  Editor  to  resist  all  confession  of  error,  aud 
offer  to  convict  tbe  Judges  of  being  wrong.  3d,  That  this  was  meant 
to  be  done  by  the  evidenoe  of  the  barristers  or  their  partisans.  These 
are  our  interrogatories,  which,  unless  distinctly  negatived,  we  shikU 
take  to  express  facts. 

We  shall  now  answer  sosao  queries  put  to  us  on  the  subject ;  the 
fust  of  which  is,  on  what  authority  did  we  take  upon  us  to  state,  in 
our  kst  Number,  that  the  '  'Bombay  Gazette*  was  "  guilty  of  a  sys-- 
tematic  misrepresentation  of  the  Court  ?  '*  We  answer,  on  the  au- 
thority of  private  letters  from  Bombay,  *^  on  which  we  could  rely," 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Warden's  maniiesto ;  also,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Judges  themselves,  who  declared  that  their  proceedings  had  been  re- 
peatedly misrepresented  in  tlie '  Gazette:'  Now  we  know  no  higher 
anthority  than  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay  as  to  .a  fact  coming 
within  ite  own  eognisance.  Although  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  did^ 
not  assume  the  legal  form  of  a  verdict,  its  moral  weight  is  not  a  whit 
leas;  since  in  this  matter  they  were  both  Judges  and  witnesses^  as  it 
lay  whoHy  within  the  compass  of  their  own  observation. 

We  are  next  required  to  state  our  authority  for  saying  that,  "  We 
roust  suppose,  however,  ^lat  the  '  Bombay  Gazette'  would  have 
gene  greater  lengths  still  but  for  Mr.  Warden's  caution  and  advice  ;" 
for  he  states,  that  he  ^'  repeatedly  enjoined  the  most  rigid  observance 
of  the  regulatiens,**  and  that  **  his  influence  was  directed  to  the  sup- 
preMioo-  of  publications  tbat>  would  have  been  oflbnstve  to  the  Su-" 
prenie  Court"  This  is  merely  our  inference  made  on  the  authority 
of  common  sense ;  if  it  be  erroneous  the  world  will  perceive  its  folly.' 
But,  in  the  words  of  Junius,  an  error  in  judgment  is  no  breach  *}(  ve-* 
racity.^  We  are  told  that  there  were  three  pther  papers  published 
wedily  at  Bombay,  and  that,  therefore,  Mr.  Warden's  n&ention  of 
cocrctve  measures  towards  the  press  might  have  applied  to  them.  Now 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  other  papers  had,  in  feet,  any  disposition  to 
ofiend  the  Court ;  and  as  Mr.  Warden's  statement  referred  to  his 
conaexion  with  the  '-Gazette,'  we  could  not  imagine  that  it  referred  to 
any  thing  else.  But4f  it  did,  this  would  prove  tint  Mr.  Warden  was  a  ^ 
most  psftiakiuler  of  tho press;  for  he  ref^secl  a. degree  of  Heenfse  to 
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#dier  jpapm  whidk  ^  i^Rttd  to'hi«  &WTitl  We-anfftbo'toU  tbil 
Mr.  Wmka  waa  only  one  of  femr  propiietOM,  aad  aot  sole  ovmir  ^  th% 
*  GftKette' ;  but  we  do  nol  aee  any  thiDg  in  Uiia  fact,  uiUeflg  his  •o-pn>- 
pnetors  had  an  iatesBat  and  influence  pvamount  to  his  own,  whidi 
we  eannot  oenociTe,  unlesa^tiiere  had  been  among  them  other  memben 
of  the  Couneil,  or  the  Qov«mor  himself. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  can  have  no  wish  to  injure  the  late 
Editor  of  that  paper,  who  has  been  asufieter  like  oucsekes.  We 
said  in  onr  last  Number^  and  now  repeat  it,  that  Mr.  Waiden's  stat^ 
ment  exoalpates  Jkim  <^  any  personal  feeling  agaidst  the  Courts  and 
tends  strongly  to  prore  that  the  hostility  of  the  *  Gasette*  pvoeeeded 
Irom  m  totally  dii^erent  quarter.  Mr.  Fair,  therelore,  seems  to  have 
Hufortuaatdy  placed  himself  in  a  situation  to  become  responriUefor 
the  offences  of  others.  This  we  take  to  be  '*  the  head  and  front  of 
•  his  offending." 

We  have,  indeed,  gone  farther  in  his  defence  than  others  haTt  been 
'  inoiined  to  do.  We  have  deduned  that  the  Judges,  tfaouffh  «eally  ag* 
grieved,  wsm  blameable  for  becomiog  parties  to  a  despotic  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  yet  we  are  aware  thatthero 
are  r^steons  which  might  be  urged  in  their  defence.  As  the  whole  press 
waa  under  the  control  of  the  Goveramenti  no  part  pf  it  was  free  ta 
ta(e  up  the  defence  of  the  Ceurt.  Its  character  and  digni^  eould 
n«it  be  supported  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  merely  punishing  tkoee 
who  insulted  it,  t^  a  sort  of  despotic  exercise  of  its  authority,  as  fw 
ctonterapt  or  Bbd.  This  would  have  covered  it  with  odium,  instead  of 
deariog  its  character  in  public  estimation,  which  could  only  be  don^ 
by  means  of  another  portion  of  tiie  press  taking  up  its  <iefence.  But 
the  person  who  ventured  to  do  this  mi^t  have  been  immediately 
tran^wrtod  by  the  Government,  as  happened  in  Calcutta*  Theroi 
when  Dr.  Bryce  had  grossly  insulted  the  Court,  Sir  Anthony  Bullert 
k  b  said,  was  entirely  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take  to  vindicato  his 
judicial  character.  Some  ad  vised,  him  to  publish  a  refutation  of  the. 
i^ver<i!nd  divine's  cahimnies.  But  it  would  evidently  have  been  deroga- 
tory to  a  Judge  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  a  scribbler.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  defence  of  the  Judge  was  undertaken  by  die  '  Calcutta  Journal,* 
and  it  was  so  complete  that  the  worthy  Judge  felt  satisfied  nothing  more 
was  necessary.  But  instantly  the  Government  stepped  in  and  biamidie^ 
Mr.-  Amoty  because  he  was  conneoted  with  the  paper  which  published' 
the  defence, — an  awful  warning  to  all  who  take  up  the  cause  of  tha 
King's  Judges  in  India  I  With  9uch  a  fact  befere  their  eyes,  what  were 
the  Judges  at  Bmnbay  to  do  when  they  found  the  press,  under  the  con- 
tiol  of  the  members  of  Government,  employed  to  bring  the  Court  into 
hatred  and  contempt?  Were  they  to  advise  some  unfortunate  £di« 
t^r  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the  Court  and  get  himself  banished  for. 
bis  pains  ?  Were  they  to  tempt  an  innocent  man  to  sacrifice  himseli^ 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  support  their  cause?  How  short-iived  and 
hopeless  would  such  a  contest  have  been  !  Indeed^  we  do  not  see  how 
these  conflicting  authorities  can  subsist  together  without  one  ^r  otbec 
suffering.    Wb«n  Mi.  £l(diinstone  said,  that  ''' nothing  was-  ever. 
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frc*,  or  lotmidM  to  be  so,  ki  hdia,"  U-ia  ^sAn  ht  iHditd  hiiMa<^ 
JMtf  *»-  SapreBM  Court  bba«d  outiroai  kis  demtnbiw.  ¥w  wiieM  a» 
fiogliah  Coort  of  law  exists, 4Uid  trial  by  jury,  there  must  be  sotte  de- 
§pM  of  liberty.  But-  we- have  seen  that  it  is  impossible  tbey  can* 
esjoy  a  healthy  existeace,  ia  an  atmosphefe  tainted  wilAi^  despotisni, 
and  aadar  the  blasting  influenee  oi  a  press  which  is  the  slave  of  arbi- 
tfaxy  power.' 

•  We  shall' sal^n  some  specimens  of  the  way  in  whieh  4be  Bombay' 
press  is  ased  at  {»esent.  Tlie '  Couner '  of  June  the  18th,  says :  *'  It 
is  stated  that  the  Rajah  of  Colapore  was  se  sincerely  rejoioed  oa  Uie> 
healing  of  our  sucoess  at  J>onabew,  that  he  ordered  a  xoyal  salute*  to 
he  iked."  The  wocd  ''sincerely*'  is  printed  in  itslies,  as  aboaire,  t(9> 
show  jtfaat  it  is  used  in  irony.  Now  we  mqst  say,  that  whether  tbe^ 
ODmpHment  paid  to  the  Success  of  our  arms  was  sincere  or  not,  it  >)t 
hecosaes  the  official  organ  of  the  Bombay  Qovemment  tomaka  so  very 
aaoourteous  a  re^un.  It  is  neither  just  nor  politic  in  Mr.  ElphiBstQne 
to- meet  such  demonstradoiiB  of  ftiendship  from  the  Native  ptincea 
vith  sneering  insinuations  oirculated  all  over  India,  to  show  the' 
whole  fsovld  that  he  beheres  them  to  be  faithless  and  hypocritioal. 
Mr.  Warden,  the  censor  or  controller  o^the  press,* "will  not  surely  ad-*^ 
duce  this  as  a  {M-oof  that  he  has  been  *'  trained  to  official  discipline.'' 
.  We  shall  add  another  example  of  the  manner  in  which  these  im-' 
■laaalate  gentlemen,  who  cry  out  so  loudly  against  the  strictures  of" 
the  press  on  their  own  conduct,  employ  thk  instrument  against  ethers- 
who  haye  not  the  power  of  defending  themselves.  The  Ibllowing' 
General  Orders,  dated  Bombay  Castle,  March  dlst,  were  printed  in 
the  Official  Gazette  of  this  Presideney\ 

By  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council, — No.  113  of  1825. — ' 
Sub  Assistant  Surgeon  John  Durham  employed  in  th^  Ophthalmic  In- 
firmapy,  having  rendered  himself  totally  unnt  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  by  habits  -of  irreclaimable  intamperfince,  the  Honouiahh^  the^ 
Governor  91  Oouncil  is  pleased  to  dismiss  riim  from  the  service. 

a  114  of  18^5. — Subedar  Major  fiowag^  Ismel,  aod.Jemadsr. 
Ebrahim,  of  (he  IMh  Re^^in^nt  Native  Iniantry,  and  Subedar^ 
Abxamjee  Israel  of  the  17th  Regiment,  N..  I.,  having  become  unfitted, 
/roro  miblts  of  intemperance  for  the  due  discharge  of  meir  duties,  it  has 
been  found  neoessiarv  to  remove  theni'  from  tlie  respectiv'e  Regiments  to' 
which  th^y  belong. "  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  length  of  &ervictf 
Md  ^former  good  dtttracter  and  conduct  Of  the  two  first,  Subedar  M^oi' 
Bowsjea  Israel,  and  Jeraatlar  Shaik  E^rahim,  the  Governor  in  CmmcHf 
b  pleased  to  traiisier  theiiT'  to  the  Pension  List,  the  form^  on  a  reduced 
pemion  of  54  rupees  and  a  half  instead  of  67  rupees,  and  the  latter  on/ 
naif  the  usual  pension  of  his  rank. 

Subedar  Abramjee  Israel  having  only  seroci  2%  yeart,  and  his  character, 
and  conduct  represented  as  highly  culpable,  the  Honourable  the  Go- 
vf  rnof  in  Council  places  him  on  the  List  on  half  the  full  pension  of  a 
Jemadar  only. 

■  What  would  be  thought  of  such  esihibitians  of  European  ofioera 
who  compose  the  laralid  and  Feasiou  Lisis  ia  India  ?.or  of  officera 
of  the  arqiy  Aod  Bavy  of  Great  Britai%  ^ho,  a^er  long^aad  mm* 
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tarioua  senrices,  are  uAfortunately  placed  in  such  c]rcttiiuitaBce&?. 
Their  frieods  aod  acquaintances  see  them  merely  transferred  to  the 
pension  or  invalid  establishment,  wliich,  to  the  unexperienced  eye, 
locka  more  like  a  mi^k  of  favour  than  otherwise.  But.  Native  officers 
of  our  Indian  army,  and  sub-assistant  surgeons  bom  in  that  country 
(as  we  have  no  doubt  b  the  case  with  the  above  John  Durham),  in- 
stead of  having  a  veil  thus  thrown  over  their  failings,  are  publicly 
branded  with  them  id  the  Government  Gazette.  Such  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Press  to  the  Natives  of  India !  There  is  no  mention 
of  a  Court  Martial  or  any  kind  of  trial  having  been  afibrded  them. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  press,  we  may  state,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Presidency  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Supi^m'e  Court, 
on  the  9th  6f  June  last,  promulgated  a  new  '*  Rule,  Oidinance,  and 
RegtUation,  for  preventing  the  mischief  arising  from  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  newspapers,  and  periodical  aad  other  books  and  papers, 
by  persons  unknown.  It  was  passed  in  the  Bombay  Council  on  the 
2d  day  of  March,  and  registered  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  1 1th  of 
that  month,  lliough  prodigiously  long,  and,  from  its  introduction, 
awfully  portentous  to  the  freedom  of  discussion,  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
very  harmless  thing.  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Judges 
at  this. Presidency,  a^r  the  experience  they  have  had  of  the  effects  of 
existing  despotism,  would  prostitute  their  high  office  as  other  Indian 
Judges  have  done,  to  arm  the  Government  withppwers  still  more  sub- 
versive of  all.  law  and  justice. .  The  main4>rovisions  of  this  regulation 
are,  that  the  printera  and  publishers.pf  every  periodical  shall  make 
affidavit  that  they  are. so,  before  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Gorerameqt, 
specifying'  their  own  names  and  designations,  with; the  title  of  the 
'  work  and  place  of  publication;  a  penalty  of  1000  rupees  to  be  in-  . 
curred  for  every  act  of  publication  without  having  |Nreviously  made 
such  affidavit.  ,  The  affidavits  to  be  received  as  evidence  in  a  court  of 
lafc  against  the  parties,  if  prosecuted  for  libel*  The  names  of  the 
printers  and  publishers  to  be  inserted  in  every  paper.  A  copy  of  every 
such  publieation  to  he  left  with  the  Chief  Secretary,  he  paying  £ar  the 
same.  £very  person  having  in  his  possession  any  types,  or  other 
printing  materiab,  shall  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, under  the  penalty  of  400  rupees.  Any  person  who  assists  in 
dispersing  anonymous  papers,  to  forfeit  four  hundred  rupees.  Lastly, 
every  person  who  shall  print  a  book  or  paper,  Lot  intended  to  le 
periodica],  H»yst  preserve  a  copy  of  it  for  six  months,  with  the  aame  of 
his  or  her  employer  written  or  printed  on  it,  and  also  his  or  her  place 
of -abede^  under  the  aforesaid  penalty. 

We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  this  excessive  pre- 
caution agaikist  anonymous  pnbKcations;  but  we  sns^^t  that  Mr. 
Warden's  manifesto,  inserted  in  our  last  Number,  and  which  pur- 
ported to  be  a*  copy  of  a  priuted  pipfer,  without  making  any  mention 
of  the  name  of  any  printer  or  publisher,  must  hare  been  an  infrac-* 
tioaof  this  law.  If  so,  a  fine  of  four  hundred  hipees  may  help  |o 
train  him  a  little  better  into  ''.  the- habits  of  official  discipHne;*'  The 
obligtttion^n^every.pcii^ter  (including,*  for^aught  we  :know,  compon- 
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tets  and  piettmeD,)  to  presetre  a  copy  of  erery  woric  on  vrhith  they 
are  employed,  must  be  a  yery  heavy  tax  on  printing. 

We  admetime  ago  recorded  an  instance  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Madras   Govemment  in  encouraging;  the  study  of  the  Native  Ian-  ' 
guages;  the  weighty  sum  of  fif^  pounds  (we  believe)  having  been  , 
awarded  to  an  officer  for  the  important  services  he  was  enabled  to 
repder  ,to  the  state,  from  his  having  attained  a  proficiency  in  the 
Persian.     The  Bombay  Government  has  improved  upon  this;  and 
offers  thirty  rupees  per  mensem  for  six  months  to  each  officer  who ' 
shall  pass  an  examination  in  the  Hindoostanee  or  Marhatta  languages ; 
and  doable  that  amount  for  both ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  18/.  ster* 
Hug  for  acquifing  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue ;  hardly  enough  to 
pay  a  moooshee's  salary,,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  books  neces- 
saiy  £ar'the  study. 

The  Mary  Ann,  Captain  Lingard,  under  British  colours,  was  cut 
off  by  the  Natives  at  Burburry ,  on  the  Abyssinian  coast,  in  April  last, ' 
and  all  her  crew  kOIed  but  the  captain  and  chief  officer,  who  reached 
Mocha  in  safety. 

CAPB  OF   GOOD   HOJ^E. 

At  last  the  Enterprize  steam' vessel  is  reported  to  have  aMved  at 
this  station,  after  a  passage  of  fifty-five  days  from  England.  This, 
being  hanUy  at  aU  quicker  than  fast  sailing  vessels,  the  experimAat 
may^fe  conddered,  a8  regard*  time,  to  have  coibpletely  failed ;  but  the 
hd  of  her  sale  arrival  is  in  itself  highly  intere^ing,  as  lowing  what 
distant  and  daagepous  voyages  may  be  accoihpHshed  by  steam :  and' 
if  intermediate  dep6ts  fmr  fuel  can  be  hereaf^  established,  the  voy*' 
age  by  steam  may  be  made  miich  moje  rapidly  by  a  continued  supply' 
of  that  indispensable  article. 

.  No  information  of  a  very  particular  nature  has  reached  us  from  the 
Cape  since  our  last,  except  a  letter,  which  states  that.  Lord  Amherst 
tt  not  coming  to  England  in  the  Ariadne^  as  had  once  been  intended. 
How  much  longer  he  intends  to  give  the  colony  the  blessing  of  his 
cootuMied  presence  is  not  aoouralely  known. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  .,-.'> 

Every  vessel  brings  fresh  proo&  of  the  rapid  advancement  ot  this 
bteresting  portion  of  the  British  empire  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

The  Bank  Establishment  of  Van  Diemen*s  I^nd  is  said  to  be  in  a 
tolerably  flourishing  condition.  On  balancing  the  accounts  at  the  end  of 
the  ^ear,  which  was  the  first  since  its  institution,  it  was  found  that  the 
receipts  were  fully  equal  to  the  expenditure.  No  dividend  was  made. 
Instalments  have  been  advanced,  amounting  to  half  tlic  capital ;  and 
the  discounts  effiected  average  IvOO/.  weekly. 

The  Mermaid  has  taken  a  cargo  of  wheat  to  Van  Diemcn*s  I.and  I 
The  Nereus  b  bringing  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Van  Dicmen*s  Land !  1 
The  Mermaid  b  chartered  by  Government.  The  Nereus  belongs  to  a 
merchant ! !  I  ' 

This  country  seems  to  possess  inc^iliaustiljle  treasures,  which  are 
gradually  becoming  known,  and  rewarding  the  persevering  diligence  and 
research  of  the  sctentiiic    An  important  mioeralogicar  discovery  has 

Orientai  Htraid,  ^oLti.  -       h 
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recently  been  made  of  great  value  to  the  Gobny .    The  particulars  of  It 

we  hope  soon  to  be  enabled  to  reconl. 

-Th^  present  prices  of  tea,  at  Hobart  Town,  are  1^.  pet  cbest,  for 
hyson  ;  12/.  Jbr  iiyson  &if|n  ^  apd  IQi.  fqf  bjafk^ 

An  oHer  was  made  recently  of  450u/.,  l^  pertain  fpprcbai^U  of  Up- 
ban  Town,  for  :>pO  cJiests  pftea — lljp  ()f}*ej;  wa^  ^iil^5ipd.  T(\\<i  \e^\k  pow 
in  the  Sydney  market.  .    .   ^  ^.  .. 

Cftpt.  ^^^i^cbell  has  be^B  ap<|uitted  qf  any.  unlawful  pi|0ce^4re  ip 
c jurying  off  the  AJr^orah  frond  Sy4ttey ;  apf  t^Q  warrant  brwUch 
he  was  to  have  be^n  detained  has  been  pi0Q0unjce4  ])lf^4^  hs  jM^^ 
SuprciTie  Court  tl^ere.  .     . 

(  The  foUowing  extract,  ^pra  a  l^Mf  wntten  \Kf  %  r^d^H«  Upvf 
Squ^h  Wales  fo  Mr.  Ped»  i^pre^fi^  4he'  pscnpaiotta  atatd  of  iJbal 
colony :  »  .         "^    -     t 

'  The  extexk^ia  which  reibcm  has  been  efit^daonpi^th^  opnvietabere- 
tofore  aentto  -New  South  Walef^  isnot,  I.  believe.  gen^lW,  or,  indeed,. 

Sail  knp^n;  1  shall  therefore  .jp»t  give  a  sketch  off  it, 'The  niffiiber 
persdhs  transported  to  New  South  Wales  frbm  its  first  estaSliiboi^nt, 
IB- 1788,  to  the  end  of  1815,  was  13,801  men,  and  3,265  women; 
together  17,066;  of  the%s  606%  b^^me  fjrep  ^y  pardon  and  service, 
J^688  held,  tickets  of-  leave,  381^  still  continued  convif»ts,  and  the  ^re- 
mainder  5498  had  died.  Tnolje  y^ho  had  become  free  with  ihelr  chndtefi, 
who  had  come  to  matmitv,  Termed,-  in  the  year  1^1,3478  f^mi^^ 
haviA^  7^12  children,  and  the  estimated  yakie  of  Uieir  prepertiLwas 
1^&6'if90Xlt  s4erliQe,'aii  tho  creation  and  iruit  of  their  ewn  iiMkiltfy  $  «iicl 
th^  employed  and  subsisted  4640  conwci  bbnuren,.  .inakkig,tbienBb5  a 
flpivipg  to  Gov0rtii$ieiit  pf ,  1)0,000/.  .p«r,  annuity  aa.  aptteiMfa  bjr  ibt 
qpjooial  muster  of  population. and  pro jteifty  for  tbe  year  I9fi\,  Ifeca^^ 
Information  that  ha^  taken  place  amoi^  th^  convicts  tt^ua^portc^.aikj^^ 
tft  us  both  in  nature' and  degree.  Whatever* the  private  txiVrals  ox  faukags, 
'of.^hese  peqpVetpay  be,  and  the  greater  nurfiber  of  them  are  not  worse  in* 
fliis  'rcsiiect  than  their  uncotiYictwl  fell(»v.co(onists,'  they  hayc  4>eei^ 
peiHliealiy^  and,  asfar  as^uman'laws  arecoocemed,  murafly  relbriMd  ; 
tliey  have  become  Imida  o^  ftumiOes^  ibejr  possa8acQiisi<teime  pvMMy^ 
acquia^  by  indutizy  and  boeest  c9|ectiQa  and^fttifiL^  the  potatiaail, 
social,  and  domestic  dutie^i.^  ciitizem;  aod  lfacic:€bUd«»»^arKm4h(» 
course  of  becoming  equal  to  any  other  description  of  people  in  the  King's 
dominions,  '     '        •  '  •  :' r 
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Vo  vne/t  q{  f^vdet  imporUne«  to  India  tlmn  the  kte  Debate  at 
the  India  House,  hat  taken  place  since  our  last.  Our  reporter  iiaa 
cadaaTaiired  to  fire  a  fiaittblul  account  of  what  was  said  by  all  parties 
«i  Ihiit  iMftmmoB,  aad  to  tboae  w^o  desire  to  enter  into  detaila,  ve  re- 
eomilieAd  the  peruAal  of  the  report  in  qtiestion. 

We  maf  9  perhaps^  embrace  the  present  occasion  of  saying  a  word, 
dr  tspo  OQ  tiie  sut^eot  of  Deboies  occaoonaliy  reported  in  our  pageli, 
as  «B  lenrn  that  some  dissatisfaction  iias  been  expressed  vt  the  tore-* 
vity  of  that  giTen  in  oar  last  Number.  It  ought,  by  thii  thne,  to  ba 
^eiiefftl^  kimwnv  tiMt  fisportiiig  the  pobltc  proceedings  of  k\\  assem-s 
Uiea  is  £M^d,  ii  a  duty  perf armed  professedly  by  ytmag.  gelitle-* 
iwn,:  ^1»  am  called  siddents  at  kw,  and,  who  tjjce  ibis  mode  of  pre«^ 
paring  themselves  for  the  higher  duties  of  barristers,  and  sUll  more  filB¥ 
quen^jfi  EditDTs  of  PaUio  Papers.  There  is  thus  all  degrees  of  ta- 
kot^fcool  ^hat  of  the  novice  np  to  thai  of  the  mort  experienced  Inai4* 
M€.  It  may  be  added  also  that  there  are  different  degrees  of  iodas^ 
iff  ami  attention,  and  the  iaditidtial  possessing  in  the  greatest  de§fee 
Hm  «SMO  of'sidll  mhd  application  is  coaseqnentiy  most  in  reqaest.  Aa 
t*  UM^f  ^  reporters  am  gevsndly  so  entirely  onintetest^  in  tha 
^ssoa  cf  apaefefaas.wiih  wbidi  M^ir  ears  mvst  be  tired  Itoaa  their  freW 
^Mflft  actatfeao^  e?ea  when  most  gratifyiog  to  the  rest  of  the  aiidi«« 
eoosy  who  are 'ever  changiog.  while  the^  alone  are  constant,  tbdt  ^jt 
bare  ndanffiei^at  motived  atnplifyiag  one  man's  speech  and  abridge 
iag  another  s  from  paMy^-'feeling,  into  which  their  very  proleanon  ptei 
^W^ihere  from  eotrdng,  Tbe  only  caoes  in  which  tii^^veMnis  to 
aasf^  nA  tlaiiropeiationifl^doririg  what  ippearstothem  a  needksaaepaFf 
tMh»;.3is  itt'thNtfeaaaof  oaaiiyc^  tbe  most  popMai  apeakei%  or  inaal^ 
ferable  ''  inApertinenoe/'  iA  the  trte'  aeode  e£  tha  phssfise^^wMcdf  ii 
iMrd'ia  tehary  day's  prooeediags  at  the  India  Hoioab.     . 

For  tkil  sort  of  absidgpBment,  tsrhan  honestly  and  jadidionsly  doaey 
Aa  wfi6wktf  Aoidd  i»  tratb  be  as  graetefnl  as  tbe  reader,  as  tlw  tkBo-* 
tttkioik  #f  die  one  acnd  the  patience  of  the  other  are  saved  by  sack  M 
pfoeegB.  But  oaaM  will  arise,  and  the  last  debbto'  repotted  in  out 
pa^sa  was  aite  of  them,  in  which  accidents,  beyond  the  control  of 
•ither  raporter  or  editor,  will  occasioQ  mnch  greater  caa-taih&eat  than 
ia  ever'  nude  on  oidinary  oecasuKis.  A  detail  of  these  woald  be  a4 
thrsseaia  as  aniateUtgible  to  the  general  reader  ;  but  we  offer  himr  tlna 
assMwyiey,  that  we  ea  no  oecasioa  whatever  interfere  witlt  tlie  report-^ 
iag  the  Debates  in  this  Work.  We  enjoin  as  much  fiihsess  as  Gir-4 
c— sntnacfs  and  space  wiH  admit,  and  strict  fidelity  and  impartiality 
in  a«y  abridgement  that  may  be  indispeasable.  We  have  not  ye^ 
yercemd  a»y  reason  to  eoanpkdn  of  these  ndes  being  violatad ;  and 
aawa  take  upeii  oarsehes  to  e^tpress  om*  own  opinions  ia  notes  a* 
<ha  iMt  ^  each  qieftker'a.  oiatio»;.  va  sh^old,  if  w»  4md  priraila 
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enmity  to  gratify,  and  exercised  any  choice  in  the  matter,  have  the 
abridgements  confined  to  the  good  and  sensible  speeches  on  which 
there  were  no  remarks  to  offer,  and  suffer  the  reporter  to  let  the'ut" 
terers  of  specious  fallacies  say  their  utmost,  that  we  might  have  the 
greater  food  for  comment.  But  we  have  no  voice,  and  ex^dae  no 
discretion  in  the  matter.  The  reporter  sends  his  own  sheets  to  the 
press,  and  we  append  our  comments  most  frequently  after  the  type  isr 
set.  There  are  some  indeed  who  think  it  very  undignified  in  as  to  do 
this  at  all ;  and  who  say  we  ought  to  let  each  party  in  the  debele^ 
speak  for  himself,  and  leave  the  world  to  judge.  They  forget,  berw* 
ever,  that  an  editor  cannot  be  otherwise  than  unjustly  d^t  with,  if  de- 
nied for  himself  the  right  which  he  concedes  to  all  others,  that  of 
giving  an  opinion  with  freedom  whenever  an  i^pcNTtumty  presents^ 
The  notion  that  some  men  entertain  of  the  liberty  of  iq>eeeh,  however, 
does  not  include  the  liberty  of  exposure ;  but  we  are  not  among  the 
number ;  our  notions  extend  to  the  right  of  exposing  all  the  argomeBts 
on  every  view  of  a  question,  and  the  fullest  liberty  of  coauneift  to  ail 
who  confine  themselves  really  to  the  subject  in  debate* ' 

To  revert  to  that  which  occurred  at  the  India  House  on  the  Slst.^— ' 
The  Court  was  extremely  crowded  in  every  part,  evidently  in  antki* 
pation  of  some  interesting  discussions.  The  business  was  opened  hy^ 
a  declaration  of  the  dividend  of  5\  per  cent,  for  the  half  year  just  |Nm>* 
ed,  on  ^e  capital  stock  of  the  Company:  but  when  Mr.  Hume  de^ 
sired  to  know  on  what  amount  of  profit  or  revenue  this  was  declared^ 
the  Chairman  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  question,  and  did  eson^, 
under  a  vague  assertion  that  there  was  always  mudi  time  required, 
afto  the  arrival  of  accounts  from  India,  to  put  them  in  a  state  fit  t9 
presJrot  to  the  Proprietor,  a  fact  of  which  we  have  no  doubt,  becft«s» 
the  object  of  all  £^t-India  and  Parliamentary  Accounts  b  the  same, 
to  deceive,  and  not  to  inform.  But  no  time  would  be  requisite,  no, 
not  an  hour,  if  they  were  to  be  laid  before  the  Proprietors  aa  they 
eame  to  their  servants  the  Directors ;  and  if  they  were  in  that  state-  io^ 
telligible  to  the  one,  why  should  they  not  be  to  the  other  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  this  Quarterly  Meeting  to  cfec/ore  a  divideod,  and 
to  submit  it  to  the  approval  of , the  Court,  is  a  consummate  farce  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  Parliament  in  its  miscaUed  **'  wisdom'^ 
has  agreed  that  there  ^hall  be  no  greater  dividend  than  IQ^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  let  the  real  pn^ts  be  what  they  may; .  laying 
down  rules  for  the  application  of  the  surplus ;  and  the  Directore, 
countenanced  by  all  the  Proprietors,  take  care  there  diall  never  be 
le99^  for  when  there  arc  not  real  profits  to  divide  from,  they  borroi^" 
more  capital,  to  make  up  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  inteitsBt, 
and  the  facility  witli  which  this  can  be  done  at  anytime  is  an  encou* 
ragement  to  the  greatest  waste.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  greater 
blunder  than  this  of  fixiag  the  dividend  of  profit  for  a  trading  Com* 
panyv  It  is  even  worse  than  the  usury  laws.  There  can  be  lit-* 
tie  doubt  but  that  if  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  London  couki  'b# 
ensured  the  same  rate  of  profit  from  their  funds,  whetha-  they  attend^ 
ed  to  tbeir  aSatra  o^  ooti  we  jdiould  see  few  {^eoplq.  toiling  so  wm^ 
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/santly  in  the  city/ while  they  might  breathe  the  sea  breezes  at  Brigh* 
too,  or  eiyoy  the  pleasures  of  the  turf  and  the  chase  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  their  country  seats.  Yet,  this  is  exactly  the  case  of  all  thet 
co-partners  in  this  great  Trading  Company  of  India.  Whether  Lord 
Has<iogft  makes  easy  conquests  and  leaves  a  surplus  revenue  of  three 
millions  per  annum,  with  9ja  overflowing  treasury,  or  Lord  Amherst 
engages  in  difficult  wars,  exhausts  the  cofikrs  of  the  state,  and  inciirs 
heavy  debts ;  it  is  all  the  same ;  the  proprietors  are  called  together  in 
the  ooe  case  as  in  the  other,  to  hear  the  Chairman  declare  a  dividend 
without  underatanding  where  it  comes  from,  and  to  ask  their  ap'^ 
proval^  as  if  they  had  any  choice  in  the  matter !— rThe  Chairman 
DARES  not  declare  a  half-yearly  dividend  oisix  percent,  on  the  capi- 
tal stock ;  for  however  much  the  Proprietors  would  approve  of  that, 
or  as  much  more  as  could  be  had,  the  Pariiament  would  interpose. 
aad  prevent  it.  L^t  him  once  try  the  experiment  of  going  below  the 
ixed  standard,  and  declaring  a  half-yearly  dividend  of  three  per 
cent.. for  example ;  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  no  man  present  at 
the  Court  on  such  a  day  will  give  such  a  dividend  his  approval.  We 
CMMk  uoB^oe  well  the  consternation  that  would  follow.  India  stock 
WQidd,  in  twenty-four  hours,  tumble  dT^wn  a  himdred  per  cent. 
Heary-headed  proprietors  and  matronly  old  ladies  would  be  putting 
themselves  into  their  carriages  at  every  extremity  of  the  kingdom, 
and  hastening  to  London  to  besiege  the  India  House  with  their  im- 
partonities.  It  would  create  a  sensation  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  die  other,  greater  than  if  fifty  Englishmen  were  to  be  banidiedwith 
oat  trial,  and  stripped  of  ail  their  property,  or  a  thousand  butcher^ 
in  cdd  blood  before  the  seat  of  Government,  whether  at  Barrackpore 
er  IB  Leadenhall-street.  All  this  would  be,  nay,  the  like  ha$  been^ 
disregaided ;  for  it  has  happened  in  our  own  day ;  and  not  a  muscle  of 
any  man's  countenance  has  been  moved  by  the  tale :  and  why  ?  be- 
cause it  has  not  diminished  the  diridends.  Here  is  the  true  secret  of 
the  general  apathy  of  the  Proprietors  of  India  stock,  who  would  not  walk 
from  ComhiU  to  the  Monument  to  vote  against  a  law  that  degrades, 
enslaves,  and  renders  miserable  a  hundred  millions  of  fellow-beings 
sdgect  to  its  operation  in  India,  while  they  would  fly  from  the  anti* 
pedes,  and  come  from  the  uttermost  comers  of  th^  earth,  to  resist  a 
reduction  of  a  quarter  per  cent,  on  their  dividends !  I  This  is  the 
puhlie  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Well  indeed  has  it  been  said, 
that  *'  Mammon  is  an  exclusive  Deity." 

-  The  case  first  introduced  after  the  approval  of  the  dividend,  was 
that  of  the  grant  of  1500/.  to  Mr.  Arnot.  It  had  passed  at  its  first 
declaration  without  a  word  being  said  by  any  one,  the  grantors .  not 
knowing  probably  what  to  say,  and  thinking  silence  the  best  policy, 
while  the  a{4>rovers  of  the  grant  were  unwilling  to  risk  its  possible  with* 
diawal,  by  expreeung  their  sympathy  in  that  individual's  sufferings. 
Oo  the  present  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Jackson,  with  a  singular  de- 
gree of  zeal  against  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  India,  went  out  of  his 
way  to  make  the  audience  understand  that  this  money  was  given  out 
4>f.ptire  sympathy  ;for  Mr.  Arnot's  sufferings,. in  being  burnt, out  of  liis 
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ahip,  ind^flot  atallon  ibeeoiiM  ofttls  ebnmadon  wkh  dw  Mini  JjfCMi 
Now^  in'tbe  first  place,  if  it  wes  for  being  m  sdfercr  by  fire  dun  Hi: 
Aftiot  was  lenronerafed,  tfatt  migbt  &ave  be«n  'i^tber  expictad  inna 
TUi  hisimtnce-broker  at  l:<k>jd*«.  The  Ifidia  Coasjpaay  odiiM  «ot  Ma 
aoch  a  cakmity,  and  were  aot  bound  to  repair  h;  neitbtt did  tbiy  tt 
Hit  case  of  any  other  of  the  peiaom  wiio  were  tquaily  erxpoaed  to  tlw 
da«trtic(ire  el^ifieiK;  and,  imtecd,  the  Cbairaiaa  laoght  wj  awpwl/ 
•xdude  this  from  amon^f  the  ntimber  of  the  eaaiBe»  that  iaiueaeed 
aheir  d^isioB.  As  to  Mr.  Jaeksoii's  piiiim  ta  eonnnee  hia  haarii^i 
lii^  the  Coon  did  not  by  this  step  compromise  tbrir  atowed  ha^ 
tHitf  to  the  freed<Hii  of  the  nress,  they  might  well  have  boan  sp«i«d, 
fbir  lie  one  bat  himaeifwoold  ever  be  likeiy  Co  saspeot  tfaem  of  acKh  a 
leaAitig  to  any  thing  that  wafi  wise  or  Uberal:  Bvt  if  Mr.  JaoksDit 
ttuffy  supposes  that  aay  person  of  senae  catt  belieTe  ham  to  bershM 
eerfe,  when  he  dedares  his  belief  in  the  ioestiiii^e  good  pvodoiced 
by  the  til^rty  of  the  press  iff  Enghimi,  and  dw  ineafeufadiie:  MJmhkif 
produced  t>y  t^  liberty  of  the  pi^ess  in  India,  he  decema  himaalf.  M 
a  hfwyer,  it  is  hia  daily  practice  to  utter  8op4iiama  and  to  <dothe  fUaCH 
hood  wHh  the  garb  of  tmth }  he  is  ibe'd  hke  ether  lawyaia  to  maka 
the  wome  appear  die  tetter  reason ;  and  when*  he  is  piotoctad  hf  his 
Wig  and  gown,  htf  may  satisfy  his  oonacience  that  it  is  ao<  doiegajtoi^ 
to  the  dignity  of  his  learned  and  howoorabhs*  piofassioaL  But  what 
ha  standi  up  iti  the  Court  at  the  India  Honae,  hi  plaifa  gaunaala  lika 
another  man,  and  talks  of  tiie  ^  enKghtaened  aad  digiii&d  body'' tea 
Ire  is  addresB&g,  or  of  ^^  t^  high  and  exalted  powers*  of  tfaia  asaatwJ 
lily  ,*^  grave  men  must  thinkhim  not  in  eib-nest,  and*  mea  of  mora  liiiaiy 
ifemperament  must  set  him'  down  as  speaking  bitten  ifoay^  WiT  '*  e*s 
UjB^htene^  and  dignified  body,*'  so  fhr  ftbta  hfkrit^  any  ^  high  an* 
exalted  powers,"  have  nbne  but  sach  aa  their  own  aervanhr  dMwaa  to 
concede  to  them,  for  any  useiiif  purpose,  and  this  was  sbown^bytharwry 
issue  of  that  day ^s  piVkM?ed1ngs;  For  wlien  Mr.  Hume  moved' aicao^ 
)4tion,  that  thie' Court  of  Proprietoia  should  reeonunend  tiils^Comrtoi 
Dh^ectdm  t^  takie  a  certain  niiMi0urs  into  their  t^nMerationy  waA 
Mr.  Jiackson  tnovtA  that  certain  docoments  should  fiisf  be  laid  baiNV 
the  Court  to  enable  thenf^  to  form  a  oorreoc  opiaiouv  the  ChainBasr 
aftimittkig  that  th6  documents  wei«  ^n  his  and  hia  coiieagues'  poner* 
^oil  f  the  fesute  wiCs,  that  the  Pi^ri^tom  could-  not  get  their  reeom-« 
mendation  attend^  to  mthout  the  docomehts,  aoif  yet  the  doeiH 
ments  themselves,  to  make  out  die  propriety^of  dieir  raoommBnda-* 
tibn  I '  These  are  ^<  the  high  ^d  Exalted  powere"  of  ^  this  eidig&t* 
ened  dfgiiiBed  as$embi}i !"  But  Mr.  Jadkson  hab  heeli  a  aiemberof  if 
Kiihself  for  more  than  thirty  yehre.  That,  to  be  sat«^  is  sameihm^^ 
Mr.  Kinnaird  observed,  with  great  force  and  propriety,  diat  ha  never 
yet  heard  a  speech  began  with  a  lahoured  eulogium  on  the  freedbiar 
of  the  press  in  this  op  any  other  counter,  that  'he  was  not  weH  pre* 
pared  to  expert  some  case  being  about  to  be  made  out  for  the  ceitne-^ 
tion  of  th^  v^ry  freedom  so  much  prised.  There  are  often  thw 
loudest  vaunts  of  resistance  when  a  sun^oder  isdear;  the'waliaait 
professioiis  of  chluMity  when  sabiajssioa  ii^  at  hand ;  prayer  fcwfuamlf 
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pik«dei  d^Mberat^  pl(iii(ler ;  and  i^foteetfitioaft  <>£  tmtti  are  merer 
moit  vehhmeut  ttian  wheA  ihej  usher  in  sooie  atrocious  fsttsehbod^ 
In  like  mnnner,  the  enemies  of  baman  freedom. know  their  cue^  aodh 
when  liboot  to  cast  an  additional  chain  around  the  neck  of  their 
victims^  sciOffhe  them  with  honied  assurances  aH  the  deepest  interest  ia 
tbeir  welfare.     Qui  npon  such  mockery  as  this! 

The  '  Morning  Chronicle*  has  said,  with  great  trath  kad  forcse, 
**  the  crael  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Indian  authorities  hi  the^ 
eatse  of  Mr.  Attsik  was  so  universally  execratexl  that  not  a  word  was: 
vttered  in  defence  of  it.  There  ^as  not  a  man  in  the  house  whd' 
dared  to  oodtmlt  bis  character  in  such  a  work."  Not  a  word  coukt 
be  uttered;  and  deep,  indeed,  must  have  beeoi  the  sense  ot  Mr. 
A^noCs  injuries  from  the  cruel,  illegal,  and  unnecessary  seVority  mth 
which  their  servants  visited  him  in  India,  merely  because  he  ven-* 
turedy  in  an  article  written  to  defend  the  Jndge  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
frem  th^  calBmniea  vented  on  that  officer  and  hia  tribonal  by  tb^ 
Rer.  Dr^  Bryce,  to  allude,  as  a  matter  of  history,  to  the  bMu^nneat 
ef  Mc.  BUcldnghsntn,  as  a  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  thst 
ttieddting  priest.  De^p  indeed,  we  repeat,  must  have  been  theif 
Mitfe  6{  KIs  wrongs  when  they  consented  to  award  him  any  thing; 
ftewever  much  below  the  staindard  of  his  just  expectations*  We 
tttfsi  it  wi^  faie  a  lesson  to-  the  tyrants  abroad,  that  there  are  sem^ 
Aaftlt^  b^ond-  which  fhey  wilt  find  no  sympi^thy  or  sn^^oity  ivii¥ 
teioog  thiose  6f  their  oWn  caste  at  home.  ,  * 

We  take  tins  occt^on  to  say,  that  from  the  first  libur  of  Mr«; 
Attioft^  connexibn  with  the  '  Calcutta  Journal,'  «p  to  tlie  ferioiot 
•lir  jureseM  Writing,  we  hiave  constantly  felt^  and  endeavourcid  te^ 
terititef  ^  -f^ipeet  for  hie  talents  and .  int^rity,  and  the  deepest  AyiAv 
Mhy  fw  his  w'rongs.  •  During  the  short  period  that  he  has  been  io^ 
England,  he  hie^  fulfilled  ail  ably  the  duties  assigned  to  h$m  in  con-»' 
Aexion  with  the  *  Orientai  H^ald,'  as^  he  had  before  done  those  .con- 
necC^  #ith  t^  *  Calcu^  Journal ;'  and  the  present  occasion  of 
transferdng  the  publication  to  the  estsibtislied  hodses  to  whose  carii 
Ibis  -department  of  its  issue  will  be  confided,  hns  been  embraced 
Wkhf  a  re^gard  to  his  interests  as  well  as  the  higher  objects  of 
th'e^Worit,  so  aiS'  to  giVe  te  it  all  the  benefit,,  not  only  of  loo^  Mdi 
fiiel^,  but  of  knowl^edge,  experience,  and  inthnate  m^quainumce; 
^il^  all  ^  g^ireat  subjects  of  Indian  policy  and  legf^ation. 

Mr.  Rinnaii^,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Dr.  Gilchrist,  were  each  earnest 
aAd  impressive  in  their  denunciations  of  the  tyrannous  cruehrjr  dF 
#hicfr  thie  persecuted  individual  was  the  victim,  and  no  man  ven- 
titted'  to  4a)r  a  word  even  in  palliation  of  tlie  conduct  of  liis  op<- 
^resfebr*. 

Yfk^A  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  became  the  stiljeot  of  debate^; 
fhe  two  former  gentlemen  each  took  occasion  to  say,  that;  notwUh- 
sCandSnjB^  all  they  had  uttered  respecting  the  necessity  of  recallmg 
Lord  Amha^,  if  any  man,  within  the  bar  or  without,  woold  sUiha 
ugivM  say  distinctly  that  he  had  confidence  in  his  Lordship's  capa« 
Ay  for  extrieating^  India  from,  its  present  difficulties;  if  he  WonUt 
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oaly  my  that'  he  faietd  heard  that  others  had  thd 'confidence' whi(^  he- 
GOuM  not  avow  for  himself;  if  he  would  confess  that  he  had  even 
seen  one  private  letter  from  India  on  public  affairs  which  expressed 
SDch  coDbdence  as  existing  there ;  nay,  if  any  one  of  the  Directors 
would  only  say  that  he  sincerely  believed  there,  were  persons  in  India 
who  still  confided  in  Lord  Amherst  as  a  fit  and  proper  Goveroor- 
Qeneral,  they  would  withdraw  their  motion  recommending  the  Court 
to  ooBsider  the  propriety  of  his  recal  Not  a  single  Director  uttered 
a  syllable  on  his  Lordship's  behalf!  Could  any  thing  be  more  am* 
Tindog  than  such  eloquent  silence  ?  And  yet,  they  withhold  justice 
from  tibe  victims  of  his  folly  and  cruelty  combined ;  they  tacitly  ad* 
out' his  utter  imbecility,  but  resist  all  attempts  to  replace  it  by  eupe- 
xior  talent !  On  whose  heads  should  rest  the  blood  that  is  yet  to  4>e 
shed  before  the  present  contest  is  brought  to  a  termination  ? 

As  to  the  rumoured  nomination  of  his  successor,  which  BObse* 
quently  became  the  subject  of  a  conversation  between  Sir  Charles 
Forbes  and  the  Chairman,  the  manner  in  which  certain  notorious 
&ets  were  denied,  was  such  as  to  convince  some  that  though  the 
denials  were  correct,  as  spoken  of  the  person  addressed,  yet  they  did 
pot,  and  could  not,  extend  to  the  whole  body.  The  facts  appear  ta 
be  these : — Mr.  Canning  was  the  minister  to  whose  influences,  if  not 
choice,  Lord  Amherst  owed  his  appointment.  Lord  Hastings  bad 
hH  India  in  profound  peace,  in  unexampled  prosperi^,  (after  it  had 
•i^yed  fi^r  five  full  years  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  "  sooroe  of  all 
m^chief'  in'  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  who  will 
jieither  see  the  facts  of  history  for  themselves,  nor  listen  to  thera  whea 
told  by  others),  and  Lord  Amherst,  being  a  quiet  and  amiable  niaa, 
was  Iheught  quite  good  enough,  while  all  thiiM^  were  weD,  to  Ice^p 
them  so.  He  was  acceptable  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  because  he 
was  ready  to  do  whatever  they  wished  ;  to  quench  this  firebrand  the 
ibee  press,  that  had  lighted  up  the  torch  of  intelHgence  which  was 
spreading  too  Uat  among  men  who  loved  darkness  rather  than  light 
because  their  deeds  were  evil ;  to  retrench  the  already  scan^  aUow- 
aaces  of  the  army ;  to  banish  all  Biitish-born  individuals  not  having 
a  license  to  reside  in  India ;  and  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  mast^ra^ 
whatever  that  might  be.  He  went  out.  Mr.  Adam  had  nearly  ex- 
^mguished  the  last  gleam  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  befiare.  h^  av-^ 
rived;  and  he  put  the  seal  to  its  entire  destruction.  The  country  tiiat 
was  tran(juil  and  productive  during  all  the  ^*  mischievous"  reign  o^free 
discussion,  became  embroiled  in  war,  expense,  and  universal  dimatis- 
£ei/etton  when  the  presd  was  fettered,  and  every  succeeding  month  has 
brought  disaster  after  disaster  in  its  train.  Terror,  and  an  ap(»ieiieiH- 
sion  of  losing  ttie  country,  and  with  it  all  the  power  and  patronage  it 
yields,  but  not  a  grain  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
frighten  the  Directors  into  a  conviction  that  Lord  Amherst  will  not 
do.  Lofd  Ha^ngs  is  at  bend,  and  his  return  would  do  more  pro- 
bably to  restore  confidence  than  any  thing  that  c^uld  be  devised* 
Do  the^  ask  him  to  go  ?  Not  they,  indeed.  They  have  already  in- 
jured'  hiDQ  too  deeply  to  think  of  reparation.    It  is  said  that  mea 
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never  £(»gfare  d^ve  whom  they  have  grievously  wituiged,  an^jl  we.be*^ 
Here  it.  The  more  frequent  practice  is,  where  one  act  of  injustice 
has  been  done,  to  attempt  to  justify  it  by  heaping  up  others  on  the 
same  bead.  Lord  Hastings,  who,  if  any  man  could  do  so,  might  yet 
save  India,  is  permitted  to  remain  in  obscurity  in  the  petty  govern- 
ment of  Malta,  for  which  any  bedchamber  knight  would. dp.  This  is 
the  wisdom  of  that  '<  enlightened  and  dignified  body,"  of  which. Mr. 
Jackson  thinks  and  speaks  so  highly.  ■  , 

Lord  William  Bentinck  must  not  go,  because  he  is  not  a  favourite 
of  Ministers ;  the  Duke  of  Buckii^ham,  because  he  is  not  a  favourite. 
with  the  Direetofs ;  high-born  men  are  said  to  want  talent ;  and  low-^ 
bom  men,  who  have  talent,  are  said  to  want  rankt  In  the  meantime 
India  suffers^  and  no  one  is  found  to  help  her.  This  is  the  <<  paternal 
care''  which  the  Directors  and  Ministers  equally  evince  for  the  people* 
committed  to  their  charge.  Will  mankind  never  learn  to  estimate 
mien  by  the  true  standard,  and  judge  them  by  their  acts  like  other 

Thait  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  the  countenance  of  the  leadinj^ 
tecdoa  of  the  Ministry  to  his  solicitation  for  the  office  of  Governor^ 
G&eneralt  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  he  had  the  interest  of  the 
Board  of  Control  is  equally  certain.  That  he  canvassed  many  of  the 
India  Directdvs  is  known.  And  that  he  even  went  the  length  of  pro- 
mising appointments  on  the  strength  of  assurances  then  given,  is  also 
nndeniablei  But  because  he  did  not  canvass  some  two,  or  at  the 
utmost  foul*,  of  the  thirty  Directors,  whose  known  sentiments  towarids 
Mr.  Wynn  rendered  it  useless  so  to  do ;  and  because  these  could,  there-' 
fine,  say  with  strict  truth  that  they  had  never  been  canvassed  on  the 
subfect,  ^^  tbe  enlightened  and  dignified  assembly ''  are  made  to  believa 
that  there  was-no^ruth  whatever  in  the  rumour;  and  they  goto  their 
homes  quite  satisfied  that  the  Duke  of  Bnckingfaam  must  have  been 
Areaniing ;  that  there  was  no  intention  of  a  change  of  Governora  in 
India ;  and  that  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained  of  Lord  Amherst  being 
the£itest  man  that  the  British  empire  could  produce  to  preserve  that 
*^ brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  England"  in  its  utmost  purity  and 
perife^tml 

rWe  have  heard  that  the  Glasgow  frigate,  which  brought  Uorc( 
HastJagi  from  India,  has  been  recently  despatched  to  the  fiprazils  to 
]iiring  home  Sir  Charles  Stuart  from  thence.  It  is  said,  that  he  will 
on htt  arrival  in  England  be  raised  to  the  peerage:  and  many  well- 
informed  persons  think  it  highly  probable  that  he  will  be  offered,  and 
most  probably  accept  the  Governor- Generalship  of  India,  should.!^ 
not  be  otherwise  filled  before  that  time. 

MEETING  ;aT   the   TREASURY. 

.  On  the  6th  of  Dec.  a  meeting  respecring  the  Deccan  Prize  Bfoney 
took  place  at  the  Treasury,  to  determine  the  mode  of  distributiug  thia 
bog-contested  booty,  the  division  of  which  haa  occasioned  a.  much 
longer  and  more  arduous  struggle  than  its  original  capture.  It  is^not  at 
an  unusual  for  victorious  armies  to  quarrel  among  themselves  about  the 
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^SM<ih  of  tbe  tpdIS'i  but,  fortunately,  lit  ^i^  <^>  Ale  Utlt^  <M>frme 
!i^  been  jfl  the  cabltidt,  ndt  irt  the  fieM;  m>  thtdi  dthdufti  iber^  nitty 
bcH'e  been  ifinch  Unimosity,  there  has  bee^  no  bk)0<}ftfaed.  F^,  fw 
g^nd  arm;  under  Lord  Hastings  gt/stained  a  total  rbute  fr6Ai  fife 
afmy  of  the  Deccan  under  Sh  TRocbas  His!o|).  The  concjdeHog  ]ft^f 
has  since  carried  on  a  wordy  war  with  the  great  Captain  of  the  age 
and  his  Colleague,  at  whose  disfxwal  the  booty  was  then  ptfliced. 
T\ns  contest  assiuned,  at  one,  time,  a  very  violent  aspect  in  the  itnmf 
ot  the  Honse  of  Commons,  between  some  of  the  adherenfs  of  eh^er 
pKrty.  Since  then  nothing  but  harmless  paper-peflete  hit*  bewi  tk^ 
changed,  and  matters  v^ere  supposed  to  be  rn  a  train  of  ^raJdlra?  t^- 
jufitment  This  meetfiig  at  (ke  Trea^ry,  ho#e^er,  hife  gfven  ^^U&td 
anew  tur^,  which  promises,  we  think,  to  open  a  fifesh  6ampaign^  amf 
summon  the  forces  of  the  grand  and  Deccan  armies  again  into  the 
field.  The  folbwing  is  our  Reporter's  accdunt  of  trhat  traaspired  ttf 
ihe  Treasury  meeting  of  Decemier  6tfer 

This  day  was  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  receiving  the? 
counsel  and  agents  of  the  parties  ifnt^'rested  in  this  hqdtj,  m  t^fer^fht^  to 
&  report  made  to  them  by  the  Duke  of  Wellingtdta  and  Mr.  Art^dmot,  tb» 
trfBtees  fp^inted  under  \m  Majesty's  warranrt.  The  attendance  of  tKtf 
c<AidSel'f[^  the  Manpiis  ofHastmgs  and  t^e  grand  arAiy  bettic  expeeted; 
it  was  reported  that  aa  intentiob  exists^  to  re-open  tlie  whole  traestionr 
which  was  agitated  in  January;  18Q3,  between  the  Marquis  of  liastipgs 
and  the  grand  army,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  the  army  of  the  Dec?can» 
This  report^  and  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  as  to  tfie  precise  object 
of  the  hearing,  excited  great  interest  among  the  officers  Of  the  army,  Whd 
crowded  the  roon*!  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened.  Among  thenr 
were  Sir  Thos.  fiislop.  Colonel  FitzsinMnonS;  Major  Wood,  aAd  tiiany 
Other  officers  of  dfetinction. 

.  At  half-past  One  the  dtMrs  were  opened,  and  the  counsel  took  their 
j^aces  at  the  table  in  front  of  th^r  Lord^iips.  Mr.  Adam,  Dr.  Lushing 
to^,and  Dr.  Dodson,  appeared  for  the  Marquis  of  Hastings ;  Mr.  Ilarn- 
sotr,  Dr.  Jenner,  and  Mc.  TaHburd,  for  ^ir  T.  Hislop,  and  the  army  of  the 
Dcecan. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Chancellor  of  the  E>tchequer,  and  otftteir 
itei^bers  of  tlie  Privy  CoOncil,  havinv^takeiif  their  scats,  the  hati  h^  wliicfi 
they-^ssembled  was  soon  crowded  with  many  individuals  interested  In  tM 
mnission.'  Among  otKiers  were  hin  Grace  the  Di'tke  of  WdUncton^  Sir 
Thomas  £fis1op,  Sir  John  Doyle,  and  manyotfabr  dist'mguislaed  'ttinividiiAlii 
toinected  ^ththe  IndHun  »rmy. 

Limn  LiviiBPOOL  immediately  addressed  the  counsel  for  the  army  o^ 
Ihe  Dfeccan,  and  staled  that  it  was  tlie  wi&h  of  their  Lordships  ininie- 
diately  to  put  tliem  in  possession  of  the  points  to  which  their  attention 
would  be  directed.  It: appealed  from*  some  communications  which  hatf 
passed,  (and  to  which  his  Lordship  did  not  more  paHicnlarly  allude),  thatf 
^  the  object  of  the  hearing  had  been  mistaken.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
it  was  iiitepded  to  open  the  whole  ouestion  which  had  been  discussed  aU 
ready,  at^  which  had  been  settlea  by  the  mhrate  of  the  Ti^easdry,  dad 
eoAnmMSd  by  his  Majesty.  Tnis  was  a'luivtaktr;  for  their  Lordsliips  con-* 
fidcred  then*  minute  as  valid  and  bindingt  and  to  that  minute  tliey  would 
adboK.  But  a  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  booty  distributable  under  the 
minute  and  warrant,  on  which  they  wished  to  receive  information  from* 
the  parties  who  might  be  interested  in  ^e  result.    The  itotntite  assum^ 
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i:*'  and  now  tbe  trustees  reported  ihat .  this  assumt^km  was  not  M- 
net;  that  no  boai^  had  been  captured  at  Nagpore ;  tfiat  n<>ne  had  bceii 
realized  at  Malndpoor ;  and  that  certain  pertiofis  claimed  an  booty  fell  ifit6 
the  hanch  of  tbre  servants  of  tlie  East  India  ComfMtny  after  Uieariny  of  iiit 
Deecan  was  broken  up.  Now,  the  Lords  of  tbe  Tfca^ifry  wi^licd,  on  Hife 
^iew  of  tbe  case,  to  hear  the  (ttrties  initcreste'd,  ntiA  as  \i  fViiglVt  aflect  the 
Mafquts  of  Hasttngs  ami  the  army  niider  his  cOmmaitd,  tb'^]^  ha^  gi^e/i 
to  him  iiotice  of  the  mqairy.— fits  l^rdAhip  further  exniaincd  ttiat  th% 
ofcjactof  caliifig  the  cOMnsel  before  them,  was  not  to  (fhstur!)  or  %%tUib 
anew  any  pan  olthe  question  already  set  at  Fe^t,  lut  tu  call  upon  the 
parties  interested  for  stich  information  as  might  show  how  far  the  prin- 
dpie  of  the  former  decision  was  applicaUe  to  the  facts  as  they  rcaliy 
MoAd.  By  a  reference  to  the  records,  it  would  appear  tliat  an  anxiety  hatl 
run  through  the  whole  of  the  cvklence  on  record^  and  the  questions  ptit 
<»' tbe  scnrehit  witn^ses^  to  (h4cover  hoK^r  far  Ihe  prize  property  was  cap- 
ti^redby  the  army  of  the  Deecan,  vrtrile  under  the  separate  command  oF 
Sir  T.  Hislop,  prcviotw  to  the  dm  of  March,  (1818.)  ii  JlcUlJ  Lluit 
tbe  diatrtbution  of  the  prize  property  should  be  made  eecording^  to  the 
vrinclpal  of  actual  capture,  in  so  far  as  an  adherence  to  this  was  jpraCtteab 
We.  Bfit  where  tbe  booty  reahzed  was  the  resuflt  of  the  ooweertive  nfiea^ 
sarea  of  tfie  combined  forces^  and  the  principle  of  actual  capture  cifM 
not  b^  applied,  dicre  must  be  a  general  distribution.  Tlie  agents  and 
counsel  lor  ihe  army  were  therefore  called  upon  to  show  what  palrts  and 
poftians  of  the  property,  considered  booty,  belonged  by  this  rule  to  thesQ. 
pamte  divisions  of  the  army. 

Mr.  IlirRRisoH  contended,  that  the  booty  was  shown  to  ha\*e  beeft 
«itfaer  aetiMify  captuved  by  the  Deecan  army,  or  by  its  operations  placed 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  become  prize. 

Lord  LrvEKPooK  said' he  thought  Mr.  Harrison  had  formerly  coklfiiied 
himself  to  the  booty  aetoally  takVn  by. the  army. 

Mr*  HAranisoir  assured  the  noble  Lord  that,  on  reft^rence  to  (he  short- 
hand wrieer's  notes,  the  contrary  would  appear. 

Lord  BE]tL£Y  refei^d  to  th6  printed  papers,  from  which  it  appeared 
ikkt  Mr.  Harrison,  when  ask^d  whether  his  separate  claim  was  confined 
to  tbe  matmes  of  booty  taken  at  Mahidpoor,  Poonah,  and  Nagp6re,  re^ 
pikd,  ''Certainly,  with  this quaHfitation,-^whcn  I  say  whatwa-s  taken  at 
Mahidpourt  Poobah^'andNaj^re,  that  woutd  incliKle,  of  course,  all  that 
aMiso  aui  of  those  captures,  tor  port  waa  t^akea  m  forts  aft«rwards^     . 

lord  Liv^aeooL  then  aiidressed  the  counsel  for  the  Marcjuis  of  iJiiel> 
iOp».  and  a&ked  if  ihey  had. any  observation  to  make. 

Mr.  Adam  replied,  that  if  lie  understood  distinctly  that  their  Lprdships 
proposed  to  adhere  entirely  to  their  former  minute,  he  did  not  think  he 
could  fairry  add  any  thing  to  the  observations  he  had  previously  made,  or 
that  he  and  the  other  legal  advisers  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  wou)d 
take  upon  them  txv  iiiterfere  in  any  manner  with  the  subject.  Bub  if  the 
€Etctl  now  (fiidlosed  tenifed  at  all  to  alter  the  opinion  formed  on  that  pi*in* 
ciple,  then  he  should  wish  tobe  heard. 

I;ord  IflrvERPOoL  ^id  they  certainly  adhered  to  the  niinute,  whteh  hav- 
ing jreceived  the  sanction  of  his  Majesty^  by  the  royal  sign  manual,  could 
aut  be  touched ;  but  still  tho  state  of  the  facts  now  dieelosed  might  mas 
terially  altet  the  situation  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

Mr.  Adam.  -The  principle  of  the  minute  is  that  of  actual  culture; 
and  if  I  am  required  to  show  that'  Lord  Hastings  is  an  actual  captor,  as 
dislingaislied  mun  a  coostnicdve  6aptor>  I  am  unable  to-do  «o. 
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.  The  Chakcsllor  of  the  Exchequer.  No,  that  is  noteiactly  sol  The 
.warrant  determines  that  the  principle  oC  actual  capture  shall  he  adhered 
to  as  fdr  as  |iossibie ;  tliat  is  decided ;  hut  llien  a  question  arises  irbat 
booty  was  actual  capture?  Now,  Ht  seems,  tlmt  part  of  the  booQr 
claimed  was  never  seized,  that  is,  reduced  into  possession,  until  after  the 
army  of  the  Deccan  was  broken  up ;  and  it  may  be  made  a  question  whe- 
ther this  was  actual  capture  of  the  Deccan  army?  If  it  was  so  captured, 
then  it  belongs  to  them ;  if  not,  it  will  come  within  the  other  part  of  the 
minute,  "  tliat  if  the  orinciple  of  actual  capture  be  not  adopted  in  this 
case  as  the  nile  of  aistribution,  no  other  correct  or  equitable  rule  could 
have  been  adopted  than  that  of  a  general  distribution  among  all  the  forces 
of  the  presidencies  engaged  in  the  combined  operations  of  tne  campaign*" 
In  this  case  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  might  be  entitled  to  share. 

After  some  further  conversation,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the 
main  question  to  be  discussed  was,  whether  the  booty  arising  out  of  the 
ODeration3  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  though  not  manually  ^ized  till 
after  that  army  was  broken  up,  was  properly  considered  as  actually  cap- 
tured by  that  army.  As  to  certain  booty  claimed  at  Naepore,  amounting 
to  150,000/.  their  Lordships  seemed  to  tnink  that  it  couTa  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  their  decision. 

.  Mr.  Harrison  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  as  he  firmly  belieted  the 
property  claimed  to  be  boot)[,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  prize,  either 
their  Lordships  wpuld  hear  it  discussed,  or  would  send  it  to  some  proper 
tribunal^  and  would  not  preclude  the  army  without  hearing  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated  that  it  was  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  trustees,  how  much  was  booty  and  what  was 
not,  which  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  could  not  therefore  think  of  calling 
counsel  there  to  discuss.  The  question  for  them  was  the  respectife 
claiihs  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  army. 

The  learned  counsel  not  being  then  prepared  to  enter  into  the  questicm, 
it  was  settled  that  there  should  be  a  future  day  appointed  for  discussing  it. 
The  9th  of  January,  we  believe,  was  finally  fixed  upon  ;  and  certain  potnts 
were  specified  to  which  their  attention  should  he  directed.  The  most  im- 
portant were  to  ascertain  and  show  how  much  of  the  booty  was  captured 
before  the  Slst  of  March,  wlien  the  Deccan  army  ceased  to  be  unoer  the 
distinct  command  of  Sir  T.  Uiskxp ;  how  much  of  the  prize  property  was 
the  actual  ca)>ture  of  a  distinct  division  of  the  army;  and  how  much  was 
tlie  result  of  the  combined  operations  of  the  forces  in  the  field. 

From  the  vast  amount  of  the  property  in  dispute,  the  reader  wffl 
perceive  that  a  more  important  case  has  seldom  been  diflcussed,  than 
that  which  is  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Treasury,  on  Monday* 
the  9th  of  January. — The  property  alluded  to  by  Lord  Lirerpooly 
upon  which  the  Board  required  turther  information,  was  :— 

POONAH    LIST. 

No.  2.  In  the  Ust  of  captures  taken  at  Poonah,  which  was 

sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  in  by  Col.  Dalrymple  .  .  •  103,892  S  9 
No.  4.  Capture  South  ot  the  Kistnah,  proceeds  given  to 

.    the  military  Paymaster  of  the  Army  of  ilesen'e 65T  ^  6 

No.  9.  Old  timber  at  Candeish,  valued  at 1,661  1  d 

No.  10.  Sale  of  military  stores,  at  ditto 563  10  O 

No.  n.  Ordnance  at  UnkieTunkie,  and  booty 4,940  6  8 

No.  1?..  Grain  at  Poonah,  sold  by  Capt.  Fearon 256  3  3 

No.  15.  Jewels  and  oilier  valuables,  estimated  30  lacs  of 

nipe^  ...*... 298,0d5  Q  O 
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Ko.  ir.  Booty  seized  in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa, 

after  ^e  cessation  of  hostilities 31,184    S    0 

No.  18.  Boo^  seized  at  Sattarah  and  Ahmednugger  .  .  .    20,995    0    0 

No.  22.  Additional  sums  for  hooty  taken  there 18,700    0    O 

No.  24.  Treasure  found  in  the  house  of  the  Killedar  in  the 
Fort  of  Belganm,  captured  by  the  reserve  divison  of  the 
grand  amiy .  •  •  •  600,000    0    0 

NAGPORE. 

No.  27.  Booty  realised  by  Captain  Conry    43,168  12    0 

No.  28.  Ditto by  Captain  Somerville I,*il9    6    9 

.  No.  29,  Proceeds  of  sale  at  Nagpore     .  .  .  , 5,062  10    0 

The  other  particulars  of  the  claims  of  the  Deccan  Army  were  given 
in  the  Oriental  Herald  of  Itist  month,  pp.  510 — 516. 

It  is  stated  in  the  public  Papers,  that  Lord  Haatiogs  is  to  postpone 
hia  departmre  from  England,  on  his  purposed  return  to  hisgoremment 
id  Malta,  until  this  affair  is  settled. 


Progress  of  the  legal  proceedings  against  mr.  y^.  j« 

BANKES,  M.P.,  AND  MR.  HENRY  BANKES,  SEN.,  M.P., 

The  readers  of  the  Oriental  Ifero/e/ will,  perhaps,  remember,  that  on  the 
termination  of  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Murray,  the  action  against 
Mr.  Bankes,  juoior,  was  further  delayed,  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to 
admit  the  publication  of. the  letter  sent  by  him  to  India  through  Mr.  H.  Hol>- 
house ;  although  he  had  pleaded,  as  his  iustificatioD,  that  the  allegations 
contained  in  that  letter  were  true,  and  that  if  time  were  allowed  him  to 
procure  his  witnesses,  he  would  prove  their  truth,  and  thus  establish  his' 
justification  for  making  them  public.    The  Court  accordingly  granted  him 
leave  to  send  to  Syria  and  Bgypt;  and  after  the  delay  of  about  a  year/all^ 
the  witnesses  he  ever  professed  to  require  were  brought  over  to  this  coun- 
try.   On  going  to  trial,  and  discovering  a  technical  difficulty  in  the  legal' 
pro6f  of  publication,  he  refused  to  admit  that  he  had  ever  made  public  that* 
which  he  had  before  justified  his  having  so  done, — because  of  its  truth.  The. 
obstacle  could  only  be  got  over  by  Mr.  Buckingliam  sending  to  India  to 
gettfae  testimony  of  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  on  this  point.    This  the  Court  could 
not,  it  appears,  grant  without  Mr.  Bankes*s  consent.    But  although  he, 
bad  been,  allowed  this  privilege  himself,  to  enable  him  to  establish  the  (ruth 
of  his  ac»cusations,  he  would  not  concede  the  same  indulgence  to  his  ojppo- 
nent',  for  the  sake  of  proving  that  the  accusations  were  really  made;  and, 
moreover,  he  soon  ailerwards  endeavoured  to  force  the  trial  on,  without 
either  admitting  the  publication,  or  permitting  his  opponent  to  establish  it 
by  evidence. 

The  Court  would  not  consent  to  this;  and,  at  length,  granted  leave  for  a 
commMsion  to  be  sent  to  India,  to  obtain"  the  evidence  required,  on  con- 
dition that  Mr.  Buckingham  should  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  officer 
of  the  Court,  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  all  Mr.  Bankes's  witnesses  for 
nine  months,  until  the  answer  from  India  ctTuld  return  ;  thus  giving  Mr.' 
Backingham  the  pleasure  of  performing  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  morality^ 
in  returning  good  for  evil :  and  to  those  who  had  already  ttd^en  away  one 
garment  from  him,  offering  another  also.  *  Tlicse  Syrian  and  Egyptian  wzt- 
liestfes  werej  ftn  some  timty  undorstood  to  be  enjoyuig  the  Qtiwn  c«^  tliffii* 
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Qucktngkiap/s  mpi^y  \vas.  paul  .tg  .provide  them  subsiatesce.  But.^^ui 
tkis  good  fortune  .wfis^  it  seemsy  not  enixigk  for  these  Oriental  companionft, 
s^bQpn4le9s  ^re  the.efe;  increasing  desires  of  the  bmban  heart.  For  a 
motion  was  madf,  during  the  month  of  ^of ember  last,  to  amend  the  rule, 
ordering  the  trial  to  stand .  Qver  tiU  the  return  of  the  oommiasion  iiom 

Sdia,  S9  aa  to  bring  it  .oq-  at.opQe,  >yhen  no  ioteUigence  had  beeo  rftceived 
the  E?iferprize  (the  steam-vessel  by  which  tlie  commission  was  sent) 
h^yiq^  veach^  the  Cape^  and  also  to  order  that  the  whole  of  the  fum 
pjjid  mtx)  Court  for  the  maintenance  of  Mr.  Bankes^s  Syrifin  witnoases 
snoutd  be  paid  into  their  own  hands^  and  a  further  aurh  deposited  with  the 
officer  of  Court  for' their  future  use;,  the  stipulated. allowance  of- fire  ahil- 
Ifngs  pe^  day  Tequal  to  Uie  pay  of  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  King's  annyV 
not  bemg  found  sufficient  for  the  Mohammedan  interpreter,  (a  private  m 
the  Albanian  troops  of  the  Egyptian  Pa8ka,)and  a  Portugueae  gfown; 
the  ibnnery  moreoYer,  being  unaerstood  to  be  already  in  thfrpa?  of  an 
Egyptian  master  residing  in  London . on  some  biiaiQess  of.  the  F^^bli^aiid 
the  latter  in  attendance  at  Mr.  Bankes's  own  residence. 

On  the  occasion  of  making  these  motions-  in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench, 
the  following  is  the  report  of  what  transpired  :— 

Mr.  GujijiEY,  a  fevr  days  ago,  obtained  a  rule,  calling  on  t^e  plaintiff  to 
shov^  cause  why  the  rule  of  Trinity  term  la^t  Ai)uld  not  be  amended,  by 
restricting  the  time  ibr  brtngkig  the  evidence  fr^  India  to  the  sfttinga 
after  the  present  term ;  and  also,  why  the  defendant  should  not  be  at  liberiy 
te  take  out  of  Court  certain  momes  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Master,  by 
the  plaintiff,  under  the  said  nrie ;  and,  lastly,  why  the  plaintiff  should  not 
pay  a  further  stim  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Syrian  tvitnesses 
sdbreaaid. 

Mr.  BattronAM  apd  Mr.  Hill,  in  shovfingcayse^  contended,  that  Mr. 
(jurney  was  in  error,  in  supposing  that  any  mistake  haii  arisen  in  drawing 
up  that  part  of  tlie  rule  which  respected  the  time  to  wliic-h  the  trial  should 
he  postponed,  and  commented  on  the  absurdity  of  supposii>g  the  Court 
would  grant  a  commission,  and  then  allow  only  a  time  notoriously  insufii- 
ftjcnt  for  rRirtihv  h<  ^  .  pose.  {Mr.  Justice  Littledale  here  said,  that  ac-. 
cording  to  liis  recollection,  the  rule  ws^s  correctly  drawn  up.]  VVltli. 
respect  to  tlve  maintenance  of  the  Syrian  witnesses,  they  conteuded,  first, 
that  the  defendant  had  no  claim  to  the  least  favour  fft^in  the  Court,  since 
Im  had  admitted  the  letter  in  queistion  to  be  in  his  handwriting,  and  haxL 
never,  in  the  uumeraus  applications  of  the  Court  gh  the  subject,  ventured 
to  deny  its  publication,  tie  had  also  pleaded  a  justi&cation,  viz.,  Uiat  the- 
libel  was  true.  Seeing  tlien  that  the  non-publication  of  the  libel  was  not^ 
tlic  ground  on  which  the  defendant  rested  his  defence,  or  could,  rest  h,  they*. 
were  at  a  '<  -  to  hr.ov.  on  what  principle  he  called  on  the  plaiatiff  to  de^ 
fray  the  expenses  of  a  delay  occasionoii  by  his  own  want  of  candouc  «^i^ 
ftiir  dealing,  the  only  object  of  which  must  be  to  avail  himself  of  the  possi^ 
hie  death  of  the  fitnesses  on  whom  the  plaintiff. depexided,  or  ito  bear  hffiai 
down,  by  accumulated  expenses.  They  urged  ako  the  probability,  that  il^ 
V^oukl  be  found,  whenever  tlie  case  came  toi  trial,  that  the  Syrian  witnesaei^ 
knew  nothing  of  the  transaction  in  dispute  between  the  parties,  ft|pd  th^^ 
their  costs  would  not  ^nally  be  allowe^  to  the  defendant  at  all. 

The  LpBD Chief  Justice  saw  <K^-V^tf>fto :fer  varyiqg <he  fbrtttw  ilrie ;  wmd, 
the  Coiut  coAOvrrtDg,  Mr.  Gufiioy>  i!«(W^v^di9cha«g^ 

The  uHAoa  nftmst  SIr«  Qexry  .Buk%v  ani^  the  nei^  fhr  .Gmli 
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Caslile;  wa  fi}r1ibfUo«s  km[7atati^n$  conia>fie4  in  i1>i»  following  letter;  ad- 
dfeoed  by  htm  to  Mr.  Murrjiy,  the  pubH^ber,  of  Alb9rfi)f(rle-str^ei. 

.  Sir,— I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  son,  dated  'Hiebes,  Cm  Keyirt,)  l2thof 
Joiie»  which  IS  ttie  occasion  of  my  troultliiij<  you.  He  iiiliirmud  me  that  a  per- 
i«pn,  named  J.  S.  liiickingliam,  imrochieed  hunself  to  Idm  some  time  a§o  at  Jei'u- 
iialem,  under  tlie  prefeuce  of  hpuig  aa  iutifiiate  friend  or'  Colonel  .Slissett,  and 
also  of  the  late  celebrated  paveller,  ^Ir.  Burktiaidt ;  that  in  conse([aeiice  of  the 
»upj>osed  frJendship  vviih  two  so  rcspcctaHe  men,  and  so  well  kiiown  to  my  son, 
he  permitted  Mr.  Buckingham,  who>*e  destination  was  to  India,  to  accompany 
him  for  some  time,  and  to  take  a  copy  of  that  part  of  his  journal  which  was 
kept  duriDic  this  portion  of  his  travels. 

This  iU-jjlaccd  contidenee  lias  been  rcnuitcd  in  the  way  th;u  such  acta  of  kind- 
ness u^uatly  are,  bvuuiiratefuland  vv(u■thk'.s^j  people.  Mr.  Buckingham  announces 
Ipsinteutiou  of  publiftliiug  his  own  travels,  of  wliich  I  have  hefurcjue  au  elabo- 
rate and  pompousi  prospectus,  in  a  Calcutia  tu^u^snapcr. 

I  know  n(»t  whether  yon  havtf  ever  heard  of  this  projected  work  ;  but  as  it  is 
inleuded  to  be  printed  and  published  in  London,  in  a  splendid  manner,  it  U 
very  prbbabkr  that  application  may  be  made  to  jcnij  before  it  f^ees  tlie  iight  j  in 
which  case  1  wish  to  put  you  npou  your  guard  against  having  any  trausactum.*! 
with  such  an  author  ay  Mr.  Buckiugliam,  andali>o  agiiinst  laying  before  the  pub- 
lic parts  of  a  very  extensive  and  curious  tour,  in  an  imperfect  state,  whjrb  I 
tlopt  and  trust  that  my  .«!ou  will  be  induced  to  submit  to  them  in  tlK*  best  antl 
tamt  complete  form  tliat  he  can  put  his  valuable  researches  together,  vvheuever 

Vow  ^^l  obUge  me  bf  inak^ig  kuD^u  what  I  coimiiaDtcare,,  witb  regard  to  the 
chani^  of  ^r.  Bi)ckuigliaiu  a^d^his  iutehded  workj  iu  any  way  that  ^\x  may 
40ein  jtrqpei'.  And  I  remain  your  obedieut  Servant^ 

H.Bankbs; 

Klugmm  HnU,  f^m^mie,  October  3, 181f. 

On  tlie  termination  of  the  proceedings  ^against  the  publisher  or  t^C 
'  Quarterly  Ileview,'  for  the  libels  contained  in  its  article  on  the  ^  TgiyeU 
in  Palestine,'  a  full  report  of  which  will  be  found  iu  the  Oric^Uul  ITcr^td 
fiur  August  last,i  the  counsel  ou  both  sides'were  ready  to  proceed  to  tria^ 
liitli  the  case  of  Mr.  Henry  RinkeS|  for  the  lib^s  contained  io  the  foregoing^ 
letter.  No  special  jurymen,  liowever,  answering  to  their  liames,  Mr^ 
Buckingham's  counsel  proj)osf?d  haying  it  tried  by  a  common  jury,  to  pre- 
sent ftirther  postportemeut  or  delay;  but  Mt.  Banker  would  uot 'consent 
to  toj;  and  therefore  the  cause  was  again  ordered  to  stjmd  over  as  a( 
f^WMlh^f,  until  the  sittings  after  October  last, 

Immediately  after  this  decision,  aud,  indeed,  on  the  following  thiy,  Mr; 
Baakes,  senior,  having  probably  reflected  on  the  issue  of  the  cause  against 
Mr.  Murray,  and  concluded,  tliat  if  the  latter  could  not  ventttre  to  put  th« 
Syrian  servants,  and  their  luasteri  Mr.  BanktfS,  junior,  into  the  witness- 
box,  to  substantiate  the  allegations  cbrtkiined  iil  tne  article  written  by  hiS" 
son's  own  hand,  he  would  hav6  little  hope  of  proving  any  thing  through 
^1^  ^n*ne-agerits,  came  forw;ud  with  a  propositioti  to  abandon  all  furtlief 

ci^^is  to  defend'  p^  justify  his  case,  to  pay  all  th6  costs,  as  betweeii 
^mi^  and  cf ient>  that  is,  every  expense  a«\ually  incurred,  and  to  submit 
to  a  Verdict- being  recorded  against  himself. 

h  W8S  at  first  ct)i^idered,  that  this  abandonment  of  justiflcatioii^  wKkti^ 
of  itself,  was  an  admission,  that  iher^  was  no  truth  whatever  m  the  iilipu* 
talioQs  originally  alleged  and  since  atten>pted  to  be  defended;  sb««ikl  b# 
aoeoBipuied  by'an  apoiogy  for  the  wrong  committed,  and'  an* expression 
•f  n^ppel^  as  in  Mr.  Murmj^s  case,  at  having  been  made  the  ckamiel  q£ 
ymildti%  ^Ikm  Mde  and  malicious  skmder  of  another.  On  the  oth<3r  hand, 
it  was  xJBiimd,  tliat  as  nothing  could  make  the  acknowledgment  of  th« 
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1W      Proceedings  against  Mr.  W.  J.  and  Mr.  H.  Bankes. 

falsehood  of  tlie  charge  more  complete,  than  the  entire  ahandonment  of  all 
justification,  when  every  witness,  either  asked  for  or  required,  was  in  attend* 
ance,  and  an  offer  to  pay,  not  merely  the  taxed  legal  costs,  but  all  expenses 
incurred ;  it  must  be  a  matter  of  no  importance,  as  far  as  the  ends  of 
justice  were  in  view,  whether  the  person  committing  and  acknowledging 
the  wrong,  expressed  sorrow  for  the  act  or  not.  In  cases  of  direct  per- 
sonal aggression,  where  honour  and  feeling  are  equally  wounded  by  an 
insult  that  rouses  the  passions  of  men,  an  apology  and  the  expression  of 
regret  are  generally  considered  the  only  atonement  that  can  be  received. 
Buty  in  the  present  instance,  it  was-  a  fond  and  naturally  all-confidtng 
fieither,  trusting,  as  almost  every  odier  man  would  be  likely  to  do,  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  son's  representations.  He  was,  therefore,  ^ilty  of  no 
great  wrong  in  believing  them,  on  such  (to  him)  credible  evidence,  to  be 
strictly  true ;  and  could  be  justly  charged  with  little  more  than  incon- 
siderate and  indiscreet  partisanship,  in  acting  upon  them  with  so  much 
promptitude,  in  what  he,  no  doubt,  considered  a  defence  of  his  son's  pro- 
perty and  reputation.  It  wks  thought  a  sufficient  punishment,  theretbrp, 
tor  a  fother  so  to  humble  himself,  as,  in  effect,  to  sa^,  **  My  son  has  led 
me,  by  his  deliberate  misrepresentation,  to  assert  as  hcts,  what,  on  subse- 
quent inquiry,  I  find  I  cannot  venture  even  to  -ask  him  to  substantiate  by 
his  oath :  and,  therefore,  I  must  admit  that  I  am  wrong ;  although,  in 
making  this  very  admission,  I  must  do  what  cannot  but  be  distressinff  to 
eveiY  parent's  feelings  even  to  hear  from  another,  much  less  to  perform 
for  himself,  namely,  impute  to  my  son  a  vice  which  cannot  but  deeply' 
stain  his  reputation/'  There  are  some  fathers,  perhaps,  who  would  have 
gone  a  little  furtlier,  and,  in  confessing  the  wrong,  express  sorrow  at  being 
made  its  instrument ;  there  are  more,  however,  probably,  who  would  main- 
tain a  sullen  silence  on  this  head;  but  this  is  a  matter  which  can  only  affect' 
the  reputation  of  the  party  in  error :  for,  if  there  be  men  who  can  do 
wrong,  aoad  feel  no  regret,  or  who,  feeling  it,  will  not  avow  so  honourable 
a  sensation,  they  are  to  be  pitied,  and  with  them  alone  must  rest  the 
blame. 

IVere  was  only  one  condition  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  which 
wiLs  this  :  that  no  compromise  should  be  made,  so  as  to  have  the  acknow- 
ledgment kept  from  the  public  eye,  bv  being  inade  in  a  Judge's  chamber,' 
as  was  at  first  desired ;  but  that,  as  the  truth  of  the  allegations  had  been 
publicly  pleaded  as  a  justification  for  making  them,  the  retraction  of  this 
plea,  and^the  abandonment  of  all  iustification,  should  also  be  as  publicly 
made.  If  this  were  done,  it  was  added,  Mr.  Bankes,  the  father  might  be 
forgiven,  he  being,  like  Mr.  Murray,  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his 
son,  and  the  full  weight  of  punishment  reserved  for  whoever  should  appear, 
on  the  day  of  trial  yet  to  come,  to  be  the  real  fabricator  of  charges  which 
two  parties  had  now  abandoned  as  untenable. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  the  cause  of  "  Buckingham  versus  Henry 
Bankes,  senior,  M.P.,''  being  set  down  in  the  list,  was  called  on,  in  due 
course,  and  the  usual  formality  of  swearing  the  Jury  gone  through,  in  order 
to  make  the  verdict  a  matter  of  record,  when  the  Attorney-Oeneral  rose 
and  said, — 

My  Lord, — My  client,  (Mr.  Bankes,)  the  defendant  in  this  cause,  is  un- 
wilKng  to  occupy  unnecessarily  the  time  of  the  Ck)urt.  He  had  originally 
pleadai  a  justification,  which  he  has  since  withdrawn,  and  is  now  willing 
tosabmit  to  a  verdict  being  taken  for  the  plaintiff,  (Mr.  Buckingham,)  with 
iMMBimU  damages  and  costs;  an  arrangement  which  we  uinlecstand  sviil  b^ 
consented  to  by  the  learned  <;o^n^l pu  theother  side. 
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Tbe  Lord  Chief  JvvticC/— Theiv  the  plaintiff  is  satisfied  with  your 
abandoning  the  justification? 

Mr.  Brougham. — Yes,  my  Lord,  we  are  satlified  with  this ;  because  Ate 
object  of  my  client,  (Mr.  Buckingham,)  in  bringing  this  action  against  Mr* 
B&oikeSy  and  a  similar  one  against  Mr.  Murray,  was  merely  to  clear  his 
c&aracter  from  the  imputations  that  had  been  cast  upon  it  The  result  of 
the  former  trial  having  already  amply  accomplished  this,  Mr.  Buckingham 
is  the  more  ipeady  to  accede  to  the  arrangement  now  proposed.-  And  as 
the  defendant,  in  this  cause,  has  also  abandoned  the  justification  pl^ded, 
apd  has  thereby  admitted  that  he  had  no  grounds  whatever  for  the  impu* 
iations  which  he  bad  cast  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  character,  the, object  of 
xny  client  in  bringing  this  action  is  completely  attained,  and  we  are  willing 
to  take  a  verdict  with  nominal  damages;  costs  to  be  paid  as  betweea 
attorney  and  client. 

Tbe  Lord  Chief  Justice. — That  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  arrangement 
between  the  parties. 

Mr.  Brougham. — Certainly,  my  Lord,  it  is  so  agreed. 

A  verdict  was  then  entered  for  Uie  plaintiff,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  learned  Judge,  who  expressed  his  satis6eu:tion  at  the  cause  having 
terminated. in  this  manner. 

The  action  against  Mr.  William  John  Bankes,  the  Member  for  the  VnU 
versity  of  Cambridge,  still  remains  to  be  tried.  At  the  period  of  his 
&thers  making  a  public  adcnowledgment  through  his  counsel,,  (^ho  art 
also,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  counsel  of  the  son,)  of  .the  utter  absence 
of  all  ffrounds  for  the  imputations  contained  in  the  letter,  in  whidi.his  son 
is  citea  as  the  only  testimony  on  which  he  relied,  and,  consequently,  the 
only  witness  required  to  prove  their  truth,  the  young  Member  had  just  . 
iceased  beih?  personally  en^^iged  in  cai^Vassihg  the  learned"  members  orthe 
University  K>r  their  votes  and  interest,  to  continue  him  a3  ^eir  Representav* 
tive  in  Parliament !  His  own  cause  will  probably  come  on  to  be  tried, 
however,  before  the  election  begins:  but*" if  what  has  already  transpired 
has  had  no  influence  on  the  mintfa  of  these  learned  persons,  the  issue  of  the 
trial,  be  it  what  it  may,  wUl  be  equally  unproductive  of  effegt. 


'      UR.  BUCKINGHAM  S   LAST   CORRE8PO^a>BNCB  WITH  THB 
BAST   INDIA   DIRECTORS. 

It  offers  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  picture  just  presented,*  to  find  that 
though  every  succeeding  month  serves  only  to  establish  inore  completely 
^  innocence  and  integri^  of  an  individual  whom  aH  part\^  itow  admit  t6 
have  been  the  victim  of  calumnies  as  fiUse  as  they  were  atrocious,  -» 
yet  the  public  persecutions  which  were  «o  closel);  cohnected  vrilh  these  falsa 
iopersions  of  the  private  character  of  the  individual  sufferer,  have' not,  io 
4he  sliglitest  degree,  abated.  While  all  the  r^t  of  the  world  appear  to  be 
eonvineed  of- Mr.  Buckingham's  innocence,  the  Directors  of  the  East  Indili 
Company  alone  continue  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  guilW.  Though  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  and  the  Board  of  ^Control  have  each  given  their  sanc- 
tion to  Ae  removal  of  Dr.Bryce  from  his  objectionable  app6mtment;Hh<kig^ 
the  Court  of  Directors  have  twice  repeated  their  order  for  that  f  Etnofaf ; 
and  not  a  siMle  htramn  being,  either  in  England  or  in  India,-  iS  fotmd  to 
-etandup  paiblidy,andin  his  own  name,  to  defend  soobnoxious^/  Rppomt- 
Vketn^^jei.  the  India  Directors  still' continue  to  petseo«ie>  witf  i  or^ntii^ 

Ori^ai  Herald f  Foil  91  M 
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wwu.iity,  the  itMlividQal  who  had  the  merit  «f  Hfftt  brittring  tMs  verf  mea- 
sure they  have  denounced^  to  Uieir  own  notice.  Thou^  all  the  world  are- 
iatisfted  that  the  wrongs'  donie  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  aad  the  calumniea  heaped 
on  his  character,  by  the  letters  written  by  DnBryce,  and  signed  '<  A  Friend 
to  My.Bankes,'' were  among  the  chief  canses  of  the  banishment  of  this  flnp* 
'yotoi  guilty  individual  from  India ;  and  though  these  cahimniee  are  now 
admitted  by  Mr.  Murrey  and  Mr.  Bankes  the  elder,  who  were  made  the 
first  instruments  of  uttering  them,  to  be  felse — ^while  the  origkial  framer  of 
Ihem,  Mr^  Bankes  the  younger^  does  not  even  dare  to  give  his  own  testt- 
nony,  to  save  these  instruments  from  public  odium^  by  asserting  on  oadi 
that  they  are  true ; — ^while  all  this  i^  happening,  and  the  whole  communitf 
m  congratulating  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  has  thus  succeeded,  in  spite  of  sa 
nan^  obstacles,  in  establishing  his  innocence,  the  India  Directors  alone 
contmuex  to  heap  fresh  wrongs  on  his  devoted  head ;  and,  by  dieir  retoal 
16  iiedresft  injuries  as  undeserved  as  the  c^umnies  out  of  which  they 
arose,  condemn  the  ofispring  of  an  innocent  father  to  pains  and  penaltiet 
from  which  the  cblldren  of  Thistlewood,  Thurtell,  FaunUeroy,  Probert, 
aad  the  most  cMarly  convicted  criminals,  were  exempted  1  If  there  be  any 
man  among  the  twenty-four  India  Dhrectora  who  can  thiidc  of  sudi  i^lenU 
less  persecution  and  undeserved  misery,  without  a  pang  at  being  aa 
shstfiaaeat' towards  prolonging  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  victims— -he  is 
indeed  to  be  pitied.  If  there  be  but  one  among  them  who  does  mot  concut 
lathe  justice  of  inflicting  such  unmeasured  punishment  for  what  all  except 
tiiemselves  now  admit  to  have  been  a  virtue  and  not  a  crime,  he  owes  it  t0 
iiimaelf  and  his  posterity  to  proclaim  his  non-participation  in  such  ruthless 
deeds. 

We  give  the  Letters  to  the  Courts  aad  their  brief  aad  anlBeUngaDSwefst 
liH  both  speak  for  themselves*. 

2b  ike  Hmumtubk  the  Court  of  Direc^i  of  the  Eat  huUm 
€ompm.y^ 

HoNOUB ABLE  Sirs,  London,  Nov.  12,  1825. 

I  HAD  hoped  that  my  letter  of  the  6th  of  Sept.  would  have  con* 
iained  the  last  appeal  that  I  should  ever  have  occasion  to  make  to  you,  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  related.  Subsequent  information  from  India  compels 
jstet  hcm^ei^  to  make  one  effort  mors,  belbfe  1  eatirely  ahandoii  att'hope 
of  relief.  Letters  recently  received  from  Benaal^  coavey  to  me  the  appalling 
intelligence,  that  the  whole  of  my  property  mere  (which  was  worth,  at  the 
ipeviod  af  my  leaving  it,  40,000/:)  bai,  d^  the  measilreft  «f  your  Goveraaient 
^ne,  aad  aotwithstanding  all  the  ezerttons  of  my  agents,  Messrs.  Alexan^ 
fflier  and  Co,  to  avert  the  evil,  beea  not  oaly  swallowed  up  entirely,  hot 
ihe  very  wreck  of  its  materials  encumbered  VrUh  heavy  deM^  which  I  aia 
4)0w  called  upon  to  pay. 

,  If,  at  the  period  of  my  being  ordered  to  quit  India,  the  Govenuneat  had, 
Jby  'a  direct  act  of  power,  decreed  thie  total  conBscaiiDn  of  all  aiy  proaerty^ 
imd  proceeded  to  effect  its  immediate  d^strtiction  oa  the  spot,  dreadful  as 
iimch  pttni|hn)eat  would  thcsi  have  eeemed,  it  would  have  beea  aa  act  o£ 
jaercy,  con^Mured  with  the  aieasuTes  which  they  have  since  pursued..  I»- 
/Maad  oi  leaving  bdiiad  me  a  laiige  aad  vaktabk  EftaHwhawnt,  ia  ihm 
;Coafi4eat  assiiiaace  that  ita  ptoperfy  would  be  as  sacore  from  violatian  aa 
^  Englaa^,.  I  skov^  ha^e  aoae  areU  to  have  set  frre  to  the  whola.  Tha 
j^^vouriag  elea^eat  coaU  ealy  have  eoasumed  my  faoMia^aad  aU  ^  aeta» 
IKi^t^  wealth  wUoli  years  of  UAraae  h^A  ttae  de^^ 
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tafisty.  fiut,  by  the  sabs^ent  measut^  of  your  servants,  I  am  noLonly 
ftthicd,  bat  loaded  with  heavy  debts,  which  I  may  probably  never  be  able 
ft  repay.  Should  any  doubt  be  enrtertained  of  the  accniracr^  of  this  state- 
lAent,  I  beg  to  say,  t^t  there  is  now  in  England  on^  of  the  nrm  of  Alexan- 
6w  and  Co^  to  whom  all  the  accounts  connected  with  this  unfortunate  af- 
fidf  have  been  submitted,  and  who  wiH  therefore  be  able  to  confirm  the 
&cts,  whether  they  relate  to  the  results  or  to  their  immediate  cause. 

I  nave  before  prefened  my  claim  to  reparation  as  one  of  right,  and  mad6 
my  appeal  to  your  jnstice  for  redress,  i  ou  have  decided  that  my  claim  is 
not  sufficiently  established  to  cl^serve  your  attention ; — and  to  this  decision 
I  must  submit.  I  approach  you  now,'however,  as  a  petitioner,  earnestly  en- 
treating your  consideration  of  my  case,  not  as  »  political  question, — not 
even  as  a  chum  for  restitution  of  rights ;  but  merely  as  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, who  left  behind  him  in  a  country  governed  by  your  servants,  a  pro- 
perty of  the  actual  saleable  value  of  40,000/.,  and  who  is  now  reduced  t6 
absolute  poverty  and  debt,  by  the  entire  destruction  of  all  he  possessed,  in 
eonsequence  of  measures  pursued  towards  that  property  since  the  period 
when  he  left  it,  in  supposed  security,  in  your  temtones,  and  consequently 
withont  the  possibility  of  his  having  done  any  thing  which  could  justly 
dfaw  down  upon  hhn  so  dreadfUl  an  infliction  of  punishment. 

I  might  well  entreat  your  consideration  of  this  heavy  ^d  undeserved  ta- 
honity  on  my  own  account  alone.  But  I  have  also  others  dependent  on  me  for 
protection  and  support.  I  have  children  to  educate  and  to  maintain ;  nor  can 
1,  without  a  pang  which  would  embitter  the  rest  of  my  existence,  consign 
them. silently  to  indigence  and  ignorance^ after  they  have,  passed  their  yopth 
In  well-founded  expectations  of  respectability  in  life.  If  it  were  the  deter- 
likmation  of  your  UoVemment  to  punish  me  for  my  supposed  offences,  it 
tiever  cotdd  have  been  their  intention  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  thd 
diildren,  or  make  them,  during  the  remainder,  of  their  lives,  to  feet  th^ 
Ireight  of  an  evil  which  must  have  been  designed  for  me  abne ; — and  yet, 
tritiiout  die  restoranon  of  my  property,  this  must  be  the  inevitable  result. 

I  will  nx)t  tire  the  patience  of  your  Honourable  Ckmrt,  by  a  recapitulatioii 
of  what  has  been  already  so  often  'stated  in  my  previous  letters ;  but  you 
Will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  for  reminding  you,  that  soon  after  my  arrival  in 
England,  and  on  receipt  of  infeHIgence  that  my  establishment  in  India  wa^ 
hr^tkmg  up,  and  my  property  there  dissip«itfng  and  wasting  away,  under  thd 
diarge  of  one  of  your  own  servants,  placed  in  my  house,  and  made  by  an  act  of 
^Dur  Government  the.  controller  of  all  I  possessed,  I"  asked  ypur  permissioil 
to  return  to  Bengal^  for  such  short  period  as  you*  might  deem  proper,  mefely 
lb  tneet  the  just  claims  of  others,  to  recover  the  sums  due  to  myself^  and  to 
gather  up  the  fttigments*of  my  Wrecked  and  ruined  property,  before  it  was 
itf^Oj^A^ annihilated.  This  request  was  reftised  me;  and  the  resuhhas 
lyeen,  that  not  only  h^all  that  then  remained  been  since  entirely  sMraltqwed 
"Bp,  but  heavy  debts  have  been  accumulated  against  me,  which  never  could 
kave  taken  place  had  my  return  for  ever  so  short  a  period  been  then  per* 
'  fintted. 

When  I  look  arotm^  m*  ahd  bdiold  the.  fete  of  others  who  have  l^ed 
fAaced  iA  circumstances  similar  to  tny  own,  there  appears  t'd  me  someth!n|f 
mcompitthensible  in  my  unhappy  destiny.  I  see  a  printer  in  New  Soutfi 
Wales,  whose  office  was  dosed  >y  some  government  functionary,  reinstated 
M  all  ms  rights  of  property  by  an  Englisn  Judge.  I  observe  an  editor  irf 
Ibe  West  Indies,  whose  journal  was  suspended,  allowed  to  resume  it  again. 
^rMdiha  sh<;nt  peiiod,  on  hi^r  own*  aecotmt.  I  remark,  that  two  men  of  hb* 
lour;,J}anished  from  Jamaica  4>n  the  supposition  of  their  being /ordgners; 
Ate  trbetc»toiM  to  tbeir  property  and  theitho^   TfittdB&.Gmg^^^ 

Ma 
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editor  of  the  ^  Cape  Gazette/  suppressed  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  allowed 
by  Goyemment  to  return  and  re-establish  his  press,  with  a  full  restitutioa 
ot  all  his  property,  and  ample  security  against  any  similar  yiolation  of  it  in 
future.  I  learn,  with  even  more  pleasure  still,  that  Mr.  Amot,  who  neyer 
had  any.  license  to  reside  in  your  territories,  and  whoiiad  made  no  large  ac-r 
cumulation  of  property  by  years  ^  of  labour  in  India,  as  I  had  done,  though 
sent  from  that  country  avowedly  on  the  same  grounds  as  myself,  has  never* 
theless  Ids  actual  losses  repaired  by  the  justice  or  generosity  of  your  ho- 
nourable Court. 

What  inexpiable  crime  then  have  J  committed,  which  should  simt  me 
out  from  all  hopes  of  re<}ress,  while  others  haye  their  claims  attended  to^ 
and  injuries  of  not  one-tenth  theseverihr  or  es^tent  compensated  within  a 
few  months,  while  mine  have  now  laid  for  years  unrepaired  !  If  it  be  that 
instead  of  following  the  example  of  more  fortunate  appellantji,  and  throwii» 
myself  on  the  mercy  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  repress  is  placed, 
I  have  been  induced  to  lay  my  claim  before  you  as  one  of  right,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  adopted  the  latter  course,  in  the  conscientious  belief  that  your  honour* 
able  Boara  would  view  the  mere  question  of  property,  divested  of  all  itg 
political  associations,  as  I  myself  had  done.  It  appears,  however,  that  in 
considering  myself  to  be  entitled  to  reparation  for  looses  actually  sustained, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  my  views  were  erroneous.  My  claim  a^  &n  Appdlani 
has  been  rejected ;  and  I  must  yield  to  the  decision.  But,  if  the  door  of  youv 
Court  be  not  irrevocably  closed,  I '  now  place  my  prayer  as  a  Petitianoi 
upon  its  threshold ;  and,  for  my  children's  sake,  I  imp!ore  that  it  may  yet 
be  heard.  I 

Your  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  avowed  his  convictioq,  in  the 
most  solemn  mannei^  frpm  the  behch,  that  the  property  vested  in  the  '  Cal- 
cutta Journal  ^  ought  to  be  respected.  Your  Governor-General,  Lord  Am- 
herst, as  distinctly  admitted  the  same  principle  when  it  v^as  pressed  on  his, 
cons^ieratbn.  The  late  Mr.  Adam,  also,  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  hin^ 
8oon  afler- my  departure  from  Bengal,  disavowea. explicitly  any  intention  o^ 
evincing  undue  seyerity  towards  me  personally ;  as  he  considered  my  re- 
4noval  ^om  the  country  a  sufficient  punisl^ment.  In  addition  to  all  whidi| 
your  honourable  Court  itself,  throu^  its  late  Chairman,  publicly  expressed 
a  regret  that  I  had  not  remained  in  India  to  accumulate  a  fortune  by  those 
talenu  which  he  was  pleased  to  say  I  possessed,  instead  of  appearing,  as  I 
then  did,  in  the  character  of  an  individual  appealingfor  redress  to  the  Covu% 
over  which  he  presided. 

What  need  I  say  more? — That  fortune  was  acquired,  at  least  to  at  great 
an  extent  as  my  most  sanguine  wishes  reached ;  and  this,  too,  under  the 
sanction  of  your  honofiroble  Court,  whose  licei^  to  remain  jn  India  waa 
sent  out  to  me  f^om  England,  and  recognized  by  the  authorities  there,  as  suf- 
Acient  to  vnurrant  my  continuing  to  reside  in  Bengal,  under  the  sanction  of 
Ihe  Governor-General  himself,  and  in  strict,  conformity,  with  every  existing 
law.  .  At  the  period  of  my  leaving  India,  therefore,  I  wa^  as  honourably  ana 
as  lawfully  possmed  of  8,000/.  a-year  in  income,  or  40,000/. in  value,  in  tan* 
gible  and-sdeablepropart^  as  any  member  of  your  ei^tensive  body,  who 
draws  that  flw^^unt  of  dividend,  or  holds  that,  amount  of  capital  in  India 
Stock..  By  the  measures  of  your  Government,  enacted  and  carried  into 
operation  since  that  period,  I  luure  been  as  effeotually  deprived  of  .that  in*  ^ 
come  and  that  property,  as  if  it  had  set  fire  to  the  whole  on  the  spot,  leaving 
me  at  last  encumbered  with  heavy  debts,  without  my  being  permitted  evea 
io  gather  up  the  fr^^ents  of  the  wreck,  which  are  now  irrecoverably  seat- 
tered  to  the.winds.! 

Sarely;  honouiable  Sirs,  if  this  question  of  the  total  destroctioa  of  my 
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throperW,  for  acts  done  by  others,  and  «tnof  I  quitted  your  territories,  be 
[fat  cafinly  considered,  you  can  hardly  foil  to  compassionate  the  un-' 
paralleled  severity  of  my  sufferings,  and  in  this  sphit  to  receive  my  present  * 
appeal  to  your  generosity,  for  iome  consideration  at  iea^,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  those  pecuniary  embarrassments  with  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  measures  of  your  servants  in  India,  I  am  now,  and  miist  for  a  long 
period  to  come,  be  overwhelmed. 

However  great  the  magnitude  of  all  that  I  have  lost  may  aippear  to  me^ 
when  I  contrast  the  silent  horrors  of  debt  and  the  dreary  prospect  of  a  pri- 
son now,  with  the  brilliant  pictures  of  a£^ence,  and  the  scenes  of  wealth ' 
and  enjoyment,  by  which  I  was  surrounded  but  a  few  brief  months  ago: 
yet  to  you,  who  are  the  Stewards  of  so  vast  an  estate,  the  mere  amoimt  of 
the  injury  cannot  be  a  reason  for  its  not  being  repaired.  Your  treasury  has 
already  afforded  to  Mr.  Amot,  my  assistant,  a  full  compensation  for  all  his " 
losses ;  and  all  I  ask  is,  that  from  the  same  source,  and  with  the  same  feel- 
ings which  awarded  this,  my  children  may  also  be  rescued  from  that  state 
into  which  the  utter  annihilation  of  their  parent's  fortune  must  otherwise  in- 
evitably plunge  ibem.  If  the  whole  amount  of  tliis  should  seem  too  large^ 
I  shall  be  grateful  for  whatever  portion  may,  to  your  own  breasts,  appear  to 
be  a  reasonable  and  adequate  compensation  for  the  heavy  and  undoubted 
losses  which  I  have  sustained  in  a  pecimiary  point  of  view  alone,  to  say  no- 
thing of  those  severe  and  protracted  bodily  and  mental  sufferings  which 
have  preyed  upon  my  frame  and  spirits  for  so  long  a  period,  and  which, ' 
though  future  competency  may  soothe,  no  wealth  can  uncreate,  or  remove 
the  remembrance  of  for  ever. 

As,  on  this  question,  I  throw  myself  entirely  on  the  moral  sense  of  justice 
aiid  right  feeling  of  your  honourable  Court,  without  at  all  reverting  to  legal 
daims  of  right,  I  will  ,not  venture  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  my  prayer 
being  utterly  rejected.  Let  my  children,  at  least,  receive  at  your  hands  a ' 
restitution  of  those  liopes  so  unexpectedly  torn  from  them,  by  the  loss  of  all 
that  would  have  cheered  the  prospect  of  their  foture  life ;  for  thehr  inno- ' 
oence,  as  well  as  their  injury,  tnust  be  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  these  consi- 
derations may,  I  trust,  be  acfmitted  to  plead  for  them,  where  my  voice  would 
intercede  in  vain. 

I  remain,  honourable  Sirs,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  S.  Buckingham. 

.t\f  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park, 


To  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  E<fst  India  Compcmy. 

London,  Nov.  13, 18^5.     / 

HoNOUBABLB  Siit9,— Since  vxf  letter  of  yesterday  was  sent  in.  to  the  Se- 
cietary  of  your  Honourable  Court,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  mention 
shoaM  be  made  of  the  specific  acta  of  the  Bengal  Government,  to  which  the 
looses  I  have  sustained  may  be  clearly  attributed ;  I  beg  permissien,  there- 
fore, to  enumerate  them  in  this  supplementary  letter. 

1.  When  the  regulation  was  passed  for  placing  all  the  newspapers  in 
Bei^l  under  a  license,  which  was  subsequent  to  my  removal  from  Indi%y 
dfte  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  consented  to  its  bein^  registered 
ia  the  Supreme  Court,  only  on  the  express  condition,  and  wiui  a  positive 
pledge,  that  the  property  vested  in  all  the  existing  papers,  and  more  espe- 
cially tlrat  of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal,'  which  was  mentioned  by  name,  should 
be  respected;  adding,  that  if  Jie  had  iiot  received  that  assurance  from  the  ' 
Government  itself,  he  wo^ld  not  have  consented  to  give  the  regulation  the  • 
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force  of  law  by  registering  it  at  all.'  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Amot,  wbo  gav^ 
o.fience  to  the  Bengal  Government,  by  his  allusion  to  Dr.  Bryce  as  the  cause 
of  my  removal  from  India,  the  Govemor-Oeneral  and  Counol  distinctly  ad« 
mitted  their  intention  to  respect  this  pledge ;  and  assigned  as  their  reasoa 
for  ordering  Mr.  Arnot  to  quit  the  country,  tliat  there  was  no  other  mode  of 
expressing  their  displeasure,  without  ^*  injuring  the  interests  of  the  shaiera 
in  the  property/*'  thereby  confirming  the  conviction  that  this  proper^ 
would  not  be  destroyed.  Soon  after  this,  Colonel  Stanhope's  pamphlet 
*.0n  the  Press  in  India  '  was  republished,  section  by  section,  in  the  *  Cal- 
cutta Journal*;  and  the  absence  of  all  intimation  on  Uie  part  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  as  to  the  early  portions  being  objectionable,  encouraged  Mr.  Sandys^ 
the  Editor,  to  continue  it  through  several  weeks,  till  the  whole  series  of  tha 
Essays  were  concluded.  It  was  not  till  some  days  after  this  had  been  en- 
tirely closed,  that  any  indication  was  given  of  such  publication  being  dis« 
pleasing  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council ;  and  then,  instead  of  remov- 
ing ^Ir.  Sandys,  as  Mr.  Arnot  had  been  removed,  and  insisting  on  some 
ojher  Editor  being  put  in  his  place,  by  which  the  property  of  the  share- 
holders in  the  Journal  might  have  been  preserved,  and  the  views  of  the  Go- 
vjc^ment,  with  respect  to  the  control  over  all  subjects  of  discussion,  as  effec- 
jtually  secured,  the  license  for  publishing  the  paper  v^s  entirely  withdrawn.' 
^  this  act,  the  wliole  value  of  the  property,  which  consisted  in  its  con- 
tinued employment,  and  consequent  productiveness,  was  at  once  destroyed, 
—in  violation  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  Chief  Justice,  when  the  licensing 
r^gul^tion  was  passed,  and  recognized  and  acted  on  by  the  Goveraor-Oe« 
neral  when  Mr.  Arnot  was  removed. 

.2.  On  a  representation  made  to  the  Government  by  the  principal  Pro- 
prietors of  the  suppressed  Journal,  setting  forth  the  extent  of  the  injury 
sustained  by  this  act,  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Amherst,  promised  to 
renew  the  license  of  the  paper,  in  order  to  repair,  as  iar  as  such  renewal 
Height  efiect  it,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  shareholders  from  this  suppression* 
On  the  faith  of  this  promise,  the  whole  establishment  of  the  office  vras  kept 
lip  for  several  weeks,  in  daily  expectation  of  the  promised  license  being 
granted  ;  which  procrastination  on  tne  part  of  the  Government  was  attended 
\vith  a  heavy  loss,  in  the  continued  expenditure  maintained  without  receipt, 
and  with  still  greater  injury  from  the  daily  loss  of  the  old  subscribers  to  tne 
paper;  who,  tired  with  waiting  for  its  perpetually-promised,  but  still  de- 
layed appearance,  vr^nl  over  to  other  papers,  and  particularly  to  the  *  Ben- 
gal Ilurkaru,'  then  edited  by  Lord  Amnerst's  own  personal  phjrsician.  Dr. 
Abel,  who  held  the  editorship  on  terms  which  made  nis  emoluments  increase 
with  the  number  of  his  subscribers,  giving  him,  therefore,  a  direct  interest 
in  the  protracted  suspension  and  ultimate  ruin  of  the  *  Calcutta  Journal/ 
whose  loss  vyas  his  gain. 

3.  After  a  long  and  ruinous  expenditure  had  been  thus  maintained,  on  tKe 
pledge  of  a  license  being  granted  for  the  renewal  of  the  *  Calcutta  Journal/ 
under  its  original  Editor  and  Proprietors,  it  was  at  length  determined  by  the 
Govemot-Geneiai  in  Council  that  no  such  license  ^sliould  be  issued  at  aU, 
except  on  the  condition  of  a  new  Editor  being  appointed,  who  should  be  a 
covenanted  servant  of  the  Government,  in  order  tnat  they  might  possess. ta 

.  1  Speech  of  Sir  F.  Macnaghttn  in  the  Supreme  €«Mrt«  on  th«(3Uiof  Itfaroiis 
1823. 

•^  Letter  of  Mr.  SecretarylBayley  to  Jo)m  Palmer  and  George  Ballanl^sq.^ 
•d^ted  September  3, 1823. 

.  '  Letter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Bayley  to  Messrs.  Sanchrs,  F«lnaer,  Ballard|  and 
Eouirio,  dated  November  9,  1823, 
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moAre  co&trol  over  his  conduct,  gad  regidattf  bU  prooeedings  aoooidiag  (<» 
th^  will  and  pleasure.  This  condition,  unexpected  and  unacceptable  as  it 
-was,  yn^f  nevertbeless,  complied  with  by  the  agents  of  the  property,  Mttssn« 
^levaader-and  Co.,  rather  than  lose  the  only  chance  that  now  remained  for 
repairing  the  ruin  already  created,  by  an  endeavour  to  recover  the  loss  of 
money 9  time,  and  subscribers,  occasioned  by  Uie  suppression  and  delay. ad-« 
'reiied  to.  Hie  renewal  of  the  ^  Calcutta  Journal '  was  accordingly  announced 
to  take  place  on  Monday  the  1st  of  December,  1823,  under  its  original  de« 
aignation;  but  the  Governor-General  again  changing  his  mind  on  this  sub^ 
ject,  a  letter  from  the  cliief  Secretary  was  sent  to  the  office  late  on  the  Sun^ 
day  evening,  the  day  preceding  the  intended  appearance,  forbidding  its* 
publication  under  its  onginal  name,  which  obligea  the  printer  to  issue  ao* 
other  announcement,  explaining  the  cause  of  the  new  delay,  and  postponing 
its  publication  indefijaitely,  till  the  Government  should  nx  on  tne  new  ap^ 
peliation  by  which  the  Journal  might  in  future  be  known. 

.  A.  After  this  second  suppression  of  the  paper,  from  no  other  assigned 
cause  than  that  its  name  was  offensive  to  tbe  Governor-General,  who  did 
x>ot  wish  to  have  the  words  *  Calcutta  Journal'  revived — the  whole  of  th» 
months  of  December  and  January  were  sufiered  to  pass  away,  with  all  th» 
establishment  of  the  printing-office  maintained  as  before,  in  the  daily  exr 
pectation  of  the  Government  settlieg  the  name  of  the  pstper,  and  permitting^ 
It  to  go  forth;  when  it  was  at  last  proposed  to  call  it  <  jlie  British  Lion  *^ 
a  name  of  which  Lord  Amherst  approved,  and  all  difficulty  on  that  head 
ms&steA  now  to  be  overcome ;  but  not  until  after  a  great  expenditure  of 
money,  and  further  loss  of  subscribers  going  over  to  otlier  papers,  had  rdr 
salted  from  this  second  delay. 

5.  On  the  very  eve,  however,  of  recommencing  the  paper  under  this  netv 
designation,  another  difficulty  v?as  started  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Xheir  own  Editor  had  been  accepted — their  own  name  had  been  adopted—* 
and  every  condition  exacted  by  them  complied  with,  both  in  the  letter  a^ 
well  zs  the  spirit  of  their  commands.  But  it  appearing  that  Dr.  Muston  was- 
te have  only  a  large  salary  and  a  commodious  dwelling,  rent  free,  (with  a 
necessary  exemption  from  all  his  medical  duties,  though  still  receiviog  ther- 
Qovemment  pay,)  while  the  profits  of  the  paper,  if  any,  were  to  go  to  th» 
original  owners  of  the  property,  of  which  I  still  held  by  far  (he  largest  share^ 
the  Goyemment  came  to  the  further  resolution  that  no  license  should  be 
granted  to  the  paper  at  all,  so  long  as  I,  or  any  of  the  original  Proprietory ' 
of  the  *•  Calcutta  Journal,'  held  any  share  whatever  in  its  property.^  They 
s%nified^  in  the  most  distinct  and  explicit  manner,  their  determination  not. 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  a  complete  sale  8^  transfer  of  tha 
whole  of  the  property  from  my  hands  to  those  of  their  own  servant.  Dr. 
Muston — the  only  ixUtor  to  whom  they  would  grant  a  license  lor  canyinc' 
it  on;  and  to  him  only  as  a  bond  fide  proprietor  of  the  property,  to  reap  tU' 
the  profit  that  mig|it  arisf  from  ^ts  use,  and  not  merely  as  an  Editor,  con* 
ducting  it,  on  however  large  emoluments,  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whon^: 
that  pioperty  of  right  belonged. 

.  6.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  abandon  the  concern  entirely,  and  8ub*t 
mit  to.a  total  loss ;  or  to  comply  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  Govern* 
ment  on  the  renewal  of  the  p^per.  But  as  Dr.  Muston  was  unable  to  raise 
a  mm  equal  to  that  required  for  a  money-purchase,  it  was  found  necessary - 

■i    ■  '     ■■'      p"  ■  ■    '"  '   I         ■  I     ■  ■  ■  I  >    .g.   I    ■        .If 

♦  Dr.  Mu8toD*6  letter  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  dated  Calcutta,  Jan.  29,  tS24;  ' 

*  Letters  t>r  Mr.  Secretary  Bayley  to  Dr.  Muston,  dated  "Dkc  31.  1823^ 
#•».  H,  I834-^aB.30,  18e4-.PiU  10,  1884.  ^ 

Letter  of  Mr.  Harrington  to  Dr.  Muston,  dated  JaD«.18S4i 
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to  make-ffoch  aconfeyance  of  the  property  to  him,  as  wonU- satisfy  the 
Oottditioiis  exacted  by  the  Goveramenty  guaranteeing  to  liim  whatever  pro- 
fits might  accrue  above  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  to  be  paid  to  the  Proprie- 
tors, Imt  still  retaining  on  the  part  of  tke  latter  the  full  responsibility  for  all 
debts  contracted  in  carrying  the  paper  on. 

-  7.  This  being  done,  and  the  £dttor,  thus  forced  into  the  management  of 
&e  property  by  the  stipulations  for  that  purpose  which  the  GoTemmeat 
thought  proper  to  exact,  being  fairly  seateo  in  his  office,  be  continued  to 
eonduct  the  newspaper,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Scotsman  in  the  Bast,*  (the 
Intended  name  of  '  The  British  lion '  having  been  abandoned,)  for  several 
monthsj  Ontil  the  close  of  1824,  in  so  destructive  a  manner,  that  instead  of 
any  interest  accruing  to  the  original  Proprietors,  nothing  was  paid  bat  his 
Own  ahd  his  assistants*  emoluments.  On  the'  contrary,  a  number  of  heavy  * 
debts  were  contracted,  which  Dr.  Muston  was  unable  to  pay,  and  which 
came  therefore  on  the  Proprietors,  to  add  to  their  loss ;  while  the  materials 
of  the  office,  perfect  and  complete  as  they  were  when  left  by  me  at  ray  de- 
parture from  India,  were  of  necessity  brought  to  the  hammer  as  the  only 
means  of  disposing  of  them,  when,  tliere  being  no  pifrchasers  to  compete 
with  each  other,  for  materials  which  the  Government  would  allow  only  one 
fiivoured  man  to  use  to  advantage,  the  splendid  collection  of  printing  appa- ' 
ratus,  which  it  had  cost  me  upwards  or  20,000/.  sterling  money  to  get  to- 
gether, was  knocked  down  in  lots  for  the  mere  value  of  the  wood  and  metal 
of  which  the  presses  and  types  were  composed,  bringing  altogether  the  s«m 
of  18,287  rupees^  or  little  more  than  U.  6d,  in  the  pound  of  their  prime 
costt  ..  V        . . 

8.  By  the  first  suppression  of  the  Journal,-  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
stibscribers,  who,  at  the  period  of  this  suppression,  went  over  to  other 
papers,  there  was  sustained  a  positive  loss  of  at  least  20,000/.,  reckoning 
the  copyright  and  goodwill  of  the  concern  as  worth  only  five  years'  pur- 
diase,  at  which  it  woiild  have  ^old  at  any  time,  if  not  suppressed  by  Go- 
veitfment,  as  the  establishment  was  clearing,  as  a  mere  printing  concern 
connected  with  the  paper,  upwards  of  4,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  at  the 
thne  of  its  first  suppression,*  when  Mr.  Sandys  might  have  been  removed, 
as  Mr.' Amot  had  been,  and  the  property  still  kept  together  under  some  other 
Editor. 

9.  ^ihe 'several  months'  expenditure  maintmnedonthe  fiiithof  a  license 
being  granted  for  the  renewal  of  the  paper,  while  not  a  shilling  was  reoeiv- 
iftg  during  the  whole  period,  st  loss  occurred  of  more  than  30,000  rupees,  or 
3,000/.  sterling,  which  would  not  -have  occurred  hakl  the  Government  given 
no  hop^-tbat  it  did  not  mean  to  folfil.  .  . 

10.  By  the  destructive  management  of  *  The  Scotsman  in  the  East,*  in 
Dr.  Muston's  hands,  not  only  was  the  common  interest  of  the  capital  lost, 
but  the  receipts  were  entirely  consumed,  leaving  a  loss  of  26,000  rupees,  or 
sterling  in  debts,  which  the  Proprietors,  of  whom  I  am  the  principal^  are 
2^800/.  called  upon  to  par. 

11.  la  cops^uence  of  the  solemn  assurance  so  publicly  given  by  the- 
C!hief  Justice  and  the  Governor-General,  on  two  separate  and  distinct  occa- 
dons,  that  the  property  of  the  *  Calcutta' Journal '  Should  be  respected,  I 
continued  long  after  my  arrival  in  England  to  send  out  supplies  of  printing- 
paper,  boolQi,-and  other  materiaUrequired  forcurrent.use,  on  whidi  acoovnt- 
ak»e  I  have  wienrted  a  ^bt  of  ft^,60(M.  steriiBgy  although  the  greater  poftio» 

>  *  It  produced  8,000/.  a-ytar  under  my  own  management,  and  was  Wfirth, 
at  five  ^ikH*  purchase,  40,0001.,  at  which  nftc  of  Value  one-f<»tu1li  of  ih»\ 
whiok  was  aOoaily  soM.  i 
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of  these  nMrtoriah  have  been  since  consumed  in  the  ruinous  management  of 
Dr.  Mu9tOD,  whiie  the  establishment  \itos  tinder  his  directien^t  and  in  the' 
still  more  ndnous  sale,  when  it  was  ibvnd  necessary  to  bring  the  wreck  to 
the  hammer,  as  the  only  way  of  preventing  farther  accumulation  of  debt 
tfiereon. 

12."  By  these  successive  measures,  all  pursued  by  the  Government,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  any  act  of  mine  having  deserved  such  punishment' 
as  they  have  all  transpired  tincc  I  quitted  the  country,  and  have  refecenceto 
acts  of  others,  I  have  suffered,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  an  actual  loss  of 
40,000/.  in  money  value,  and  in  addition  to  this  calamity,  am  made  respon- 
sible for  debts  to  the  amount  of  nearly  10,000/.  more.  As,  therefore,  an  die 
resources  brought  with  me  from  India  are  now  exhausted,  and  as  I  have 
entered  into  various  pecuniary  engagements  since  my  arrival  in  England, 
On  the  faith  of  my  property  in  India  being  available  to  enable  me  to  fulfil* 
these  engagements  at  the  appointed  time,  there  remains  no  hope  of  my 
escaping  bankruptcy  and  a  prison,  but  by  a  restitution  of  some  portion,  at 
least,  otthose  heavy  losses  incurred  by  the  measures  of  your  servants  abroad,' 
and  in  my  absence  from  the  countiy,  now  impossible  to  be  recalled. 

13.  My  punishment  has  been  already  so  severe  and  unexampled,  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  my  alleged  offence,  that  it  is  humbly  hoped  your  ho- 
nourable Board  will  not  add,  to  my  sentence  of  perpetual  exclusion  from  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  perpetual  poverty  and  degradation  in  every  other ;  or . 
compel  me  to  seek  an  asyhm  m>ra  the  tempest  in  a  painful  and  necessitous 
exile  from  the  friends  of  my  youth,  and  the  country  of  my  birth,  af\er  being 
driven,  for  a  slight  excess  of  well-meant  zeal,  from  the  mends  of  my  man-* 
hood,  and  the  country  of  my  adoption  by  choice,  where  I  was  acquiring  an 
honest  fortune  for  my  children  and  honourable  renown  for  mysf^.     If,  by  * 
your  rejection  of  my  present  prayer,  I  am  effectually  banished  from  both,  1 
can  then  have  no  hope  of  a  resting-place,  but  in  the  grave. 

J  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sirs,  your  most  obedient  humble  senrant, 

'  J.  S.  BvCKINGHAlf. 

11,  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park. 


Ten  dajTS  after  these  letters  had  been  sent  in  to  the  Court,  during  which 
period  strong  hopes  of  a  favourable  answer  had  been  excited,  in  the  personal 
mterriews  of  private  friends  with  several  of  the  Directors,  the  following' 
brief  answer  was  returned  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that  the  Court  sawno: 
teason  to  alter  their  opinion  expressed  so  long  ago  as  August  1 824 :  and  con- 
sequently deciding^  that  neither  Mr.  Buckingham  nor  any  of  the  parties  on 
whose  behalf  he  appealed,  had  any  just  claun  whatever  on  the  'East  India 

Company  Ml  • 

To  J.S.  BvcKiNOHAii, Esq.  ^ 

East  India  House,  29d  Nov.  1825v     • 

SiR^— Ihave  laid  before  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company' 
your  letters  of  the  12th  and  13th  inst.,  and  I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  you* 
that  die  Court  can  only  repeat  the  intimation  conveyed  to  you  by  their  As* 
sistant-^Secretary's  letter  ot  the  15th  of  September  last. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Dart,  Secretary. . 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Proprietors  at  large  will  confirm  thi$ 
cruel  and  disgraceful-sentenee  of  their  unfeding'servAols,  or  give  their  mms^- 
tion  to  so  unparalleled  a  persecution  as  ^is,  wAiich  consigns  an  innoeent 
ftauly  to  hopdess  ruin  for  the  alleged  offence  of  otkeny  and  tramples  on  the  • 
most  sacred  rights  of  those  whose  only  fauH  has  been — too  earnest  a  desire  - 
to  poiaote  the  interests^and  happiness  of  tbeir  iellow-beings; 
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r'  In«tead  of  appending  any  opinions  of  our  own  to  this  cas^  beywsL 
what  are  stated  in  the  letters  tliemselves,  we  shail  put  on,  recocd  a  few  «f 
Ijie  opioiona  expressed  by  others,  including  those  of  persons  avowedly 
bostUe  to  the  opmions  which  they  suppose  we  maintain,  for  it  is  impos* 
sible  that  they  can  understand  them.  For  their  future  information,  howevei^ 
as  well  as  that  of  others,  on  East  Indian  politics,  wc  may  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  our  creed  is  simply  this : 

Ist.  That  the  Ring  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  considered  as  great  a 
personage  as  the  servant  of  a  Company  of  Merchants:  and  that  tb& 
powers  of  the  Governor-General  in  India  ought  not  to  escetd  those  of  his. 
Sovereign  in  England.  Sdly.  That  the  laws  of  England,  adounistered 
l^  a  British  jury,  ought  to  be  considered  a*  deserving  of  our  respect,  and 
are  likely  to  be  as  wise  as  the  caprice  of  a  Despot,  vented  in  passion  and 
exercised  without  check,  control,  or  responsibility.  Sdly.  Tnat  wealthy 
andwelUeducated  British-bom  subjects  ought  to  be  considered  as  entitled 
to  at  least  as  much  freedom  as  the  degraded  and  ignorant  Asialics,  who  form 
their  servants  and  dependants  in  the  East :  and  that  the  same  protection 
of  person  and  property  which  is  extended  by  British  law  to  the  naked  and 
warthy  scavenger  who  sweeps  Uie  streets  of  Calcutta,  ought  to  be  enjoyed 
sby  English  gentlemen  holding  the  highest  consideration  among  their  fel* 
low  countrymen,  and  moving  in  the  first  circles  of  societv  in  the  land. 
.  \V.e  do  not  think  these  opinions  very  treasonable :  although  it  might 
have  been  imprudent  to  maintain  them,  as  indeed  the  melanchcJy  result  has 
proved.  But  when  it  is  stated  that  the  most  abject  and  wretched  iudivi- 
OUaJin  Calcutta,  whether  Hindoo,  Musulman,  Irenclmian,  orAmerican^ 
can  reside  there  without  a  license,  while  even  Mr.  Canning,  because  he  is 
an  Endishman,  could  not  set  his  foot  there  witliout  it;  Init  that|  even 
when  he  lias  it,  he  majr  be  transported  without  trial,  as  if  he  had  it  not ; 
that  while  foreigners  of  every  description  enjoy  the  utmost  protection  in 
person  and  property  under  British  laws,  these  same  laws  anord  no  pro* 
tection  to  the  Englis^hmiin ;  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  banished  by  a  decree 
which  could  not  touch  a  foreigner,  and  his  property  destroyed  by  a  regula- 
tion made  purposely  to  effect  that  object  a  month  after  he  was  forced  from 
the  country,  and  while  he  was  known  to  be  leaving  his  property  in  the 
full  confidence  of  its  security,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  all  tne  ruin  that 
2^waited  him.  When  all  this  is  remembered,  it  will  be  hard  to  say  that 
Mr.  Buckingham's  opinions  are  imprudent — when  he  says  that  "  such 
tnings  should  not  be ;"  and  this  indeed  is  all  for  which  he  ever  did  contend- 
I^ut  we  proceed  to  give  the  opinions  of  others,  which  are  entitled  to  more 
weight  than  our  own. 

From  tJte  Morning  Post. — ^The  case  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  we  fibd,  is  ttgaia 
to  be  brought  uuder  the  notice  of  the  East  India  Directors,  at  their  Conrt,  tjii^ 
day«  Our  opinion  of  the  imprudenceof  this  gentleman ^s  political  opinions 
asd  eomluct  need  not  be  repeated  j  neither  do  we  agree  witti  him  that  his  case 
cap.  properly  he  stripped  of  every  consideration,  save  that  of  the  invasion  of, 
private  property. .  The  Govemmeat  of  liidia  exercised  a  legal  power  in.  re« 
fusing  to  license  auy  publication  in  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  a  property  j 
and  in  consequence  of  Ih at  public  exercise  of  public  authority,  the  private 
property  of  Mr.  Buckingham  (consistingiof  printing  eBtablisbments)  was  very 
greatly  reduced  in  raioe.  It  wouM  be  absurd  to  employ  argument  for  tbe 
purpose  of  showing  the  distinction  between  such  a  case  and  one  which  woiiid 
constilote  an  infraction  of  the* rights  of  private  property.  Nevertbeiets,  wie 
awdeckkdfy-of  opinion  that  the  privations  to  which  Mr.  Back highawi^  hag 
hftem  exposed  never  could  have  been  antieipated  by  tho  Jsfiian  Govemment  $. 
and  that  it  would  be  worthy  the  liberality  of  tbe  Court  of  Directors  to  makft! 
some  compensation  for  his  great  losses  and  suffering   We  sincereiy  hop^; . 
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^it  ilf  «icnbert  will  coBslder  the  hardshipt  of  the  cste-*^  wxtest  of  po- 
wiihBiftnt  ooi»p«red  with  tl^  offence  uid  oMie  to  «&unilar  opinion. 

from  the  Courier. — ^Weliave  received  two  commumcatiohs  from  Mr.  BqcIc- 
iligbanOf  coDsistioji;  of  letters  addressed  by  hitn  to  the  Court  of  Directors  d( 
tfae  East  J  odia  Company,  and  copies  or  correspondence,  with  other  docu« 
lOentSy  relative  to  the  suppression  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  Paper,  the  '  Calcutta 
Journal.'  Wc  have  not,  hitherto,  entered  into  this  controversy,  nor  do'  we 
ftel  iDclined  to  do  so  now.  It  is  the  less  necessary,  perhaps,  as  we  under* 
stand  the  case  is  to  come  before  a  meeting  at  the  India  House  to-morrow  ^ 
and  we  would  fain  hope  the  decision,  whatever  it  may  b^,  will  be  consonant 
to  the  dictates  of  strict  and  impartial  justice.  Mr.  Bdckingham  certainly 
CAlablishes  a  prima  facie  case,  of  much  hardship,  and  severe  toss.  If  he  caa 
succeed  iu  establishmg,  b^  evidence,  all  that  he  states,  his  claim  to  pecuniary 
recompense  will  be  undeniable,  and^  we  have  ho  doubt,  Undisputed  by  thos0 
who  are  bound  to  do  him  right. 

From  the  Oiobe,'^Yf^e  insert,  in  another  column,  a  letler  from  Mr.  Buck<^ 
iBgbaim  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  destruction  of  his  property  in  India, 
which  i<  to  be  considered  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  £fist  India  Com* 
paay  to-morrow.  In  any  country  that  inrofessea  to  be  governed  by  law,  or 
even  in  those  countries  of  Europe  which  are  commonly  called  despotic,  we 
never  tieafd  of  so  reckless  an  accumulation  of  injuries  upon  the  bead  of  an 
Indiridaal  as  that  which  this  case  exhibits.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Buckiurham 
fmm  India,  for  jesting  at  an  appointment  to  an  [inferior  office,  (which  ap* 
pohitment  the  Court  of  Directors  itself  condemned),  might  be  just; — the 
suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  India  might  be  wise  ; — but  both  these 
nieasnref  could  not  possibly  be  wise  and  just,  because  the  second  measure 
alooe would  have  answered  all  the  purposes  expected  from  the  two.  Bat  even 
if  both  these  steps  were  justiAnble,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  government 
superadding  to  both  these  acts  the  wanton  destruction  of  individual  property? 
What  will  be  thought  of  the  determination  of  the  Government  after  the  liberty 
of  the  press  had  been  suppressed,?— 0/^!^  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  ba-^ 
nished,  that  no  Paper  should  exist  in  which  he  had  any  share,  and  that  therefore 
bis  property,  collecled  In  India  at  vast  tronble  and  expense,  should  be  rendered 
nsdess  to  him  ?  We  wish  aU  nroprietors  of  India  .Stock  would  fead  the 
doeoments  appended  to  the  detailed  correspandenee  with  the  Directors  in  tb*  • 
*  Oriental  Herald'  for  the  present>nmrtfa,  in  which  it  is  clearly  proved  that  • 
sneh  a  determination  existed,  and  that  the  c«»oseqnences  were,  that  a  property 
worth  20,000/.  or  30,000/.  was  reduced  to  a  loss.  Let  them  look  at  all  the  mean«» 
ncss  connected  with  the  transaction  in  Bengal,  and  let  them  consider  ^ 
v^ther,  for  their  own  interest,  they  will  sanction  such  a  disgrace  to  the  * 
Government  of  which  they  form  a  responsible  part. 

From  the  Examiner, — On  various  occasions  we  have  felt  it  our  duty,  both 
as  men  and  as  journalists,  to  call  the  atteution  of  the  public  to  the  grievous  ^ 
wrongs  heaped  upon  Mr.   Buckingham  by  the  Indian  authorities ;  and  we 
cannot  persuade  ouriielves  that  the  clear  proofs  which  have 'been  offered  of 
lus  unmerited  inflictions  will  have    failed  to  produce  a  conviction  in  the 
miqds  of  all  disinterested  persons,  that  tite  character  of  the  eountry  will  be 
tarnished  if  somethiiig  like  justice  be  not  dealt  onttothe  sufferer.    The 
FR££  PRESS  of  England  will  indeed  sadly  neglect  its  duty,  if  it  does  not , 
pot  forth  its  power,  (and  great  is  that  power,)  and  advocate  the  cause  of  a 
man  of  talent  and  integrity,  who  has  done  nothing  but  that  which'  should  ' 
most  especially  reedmuead  him  to  the  support  and  esteem  of  every  friend  to 
freedom  and  humanity.    And  what  true -Englishman  is  not  concerned,  wheu 
the  arm  ef  power  is  wielded  <for  the  double  purpose  of  annihilating  a  great 
vablic  right,  and  of  crushing  the  honourable  individual  who  has  dared,  at  all  . 
Bsards,  to  contend  for  it  ?    It  will  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  again  * 
trinaiyiitd  over  his  private  slanderers ;  but  however  rratifTing  to  his  feelincp, 
tips  will  avail  him  but  little,  if  he  it  to  be  despoiled  of  bis  property  l|>y  his  > 
P«Uia  enemies. 
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Fr^m  the  Sunday  Times, — Amid  tbe  Iod^  dark  records  of  i^Mohite  power 
wad  oppression,  that,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  have  marked  our  ascent  to 
ttuiversial  empire  io  Hindostan,  if  we  commence  with  the  rapacious  Clive, 
or  pass  to  the  able  but  despotic  Hastings,  till  we  come  to  the  present  day, 
wheu  the  sceptre  of  a  dynasty;  extending  from  the  Burhampooter  to  the 
Ipdus,  and  from  the  Cape  Comoria  to  the  confines  of  Tartar}',  is  wielded 
by  tbe  fetrble  hands  of  William  fitt  (Lord  Amherst),  we. can  trace  nothin|^ 
more  monstrous  than  the  despotism  of  which  Mr.  Buckingham  is  now  the 
%ictim«  One  solitary  parallel  may  perhaps  be  found,  in  the  recent  ruin  of 
the  Palmers,  at  Hy<|erabad ;  but  all  else  that  we  can  disc  ver,  whether  the 
white  and  black  treatar  of  Clive,  the  murder  of  Nunducomar  bv  Hastings  and 
Impey,  the  plunder  of  the  defenceless  Begums,  the  horrors  of  tfie  Rohilla  war. 
or  the  deposition  of  pheyt  SiDg— fade,  in  our  estimation.  *  into  thin  air/ 
before  the  arbitrary  exile  and  tbe  noon-day  plunder  of  an  unoffending 
Englishman.  We  have  read  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Monguls,  when,  from 
Cashmere  to  the  Malabar  coast,  all  India  owned  their  sway.  The  atrocities 
of  Jaffier-Ali-Cawn  are  famiKar  to  oui*  memory.  The  horrors  practised  by 
tbe  ferocious  Hyder,  and  Tippoo,  his  savage  son,  are  yet  remembered  in  the 
Camatic  and  Mysore.  But  the  Musuiman  was  safe  beneath  tbrk*  ntW. 
The  hand  of  conqu^t  was  armed  against  a  power,  which  religion  ftbe  creed 
of  Mahomet)  denounced.  No  follower  of  the  Koran  groaned  in  their  dun- 
geons, or  bled  under  their  sabres.  But  for  our  day,  aud  our  power,  it  was 
reserved  to  see  an  ICnglishman  bunted  from  the  shores  of  India  oy  a  momen* 
tary  mandate;  to  behold  his  prospects  blasted,  his  property  wasted,  hia 
fairest  hopes  and  those  of  his  fan.ily  irretrievably  ruined,  and  all  compensa- 
tion then  denied  him  by  that  Company  whose  servants  in  India  were  tbe 
aiitbers  of  those  merciless  deeds.  This  -  roost  oppressive  ca^  has  been  some 
time  before  tbe  countrv,  and  why  do  we  revive  it  now  ?  Because  Mr.  B. 
hfts  lately  appealed  to  tbe  justice  of  the  Directors  at  home,  and  that  justice 
has  been  denied.  Wa  have  at  this  moment  before  us  a  statemeut  of  tbe 
entire  transactions,  with  Mr.  Buckingham's  two  admirable  and  feeling 
letters  to  the  Court  ot  Directors,  and  the  reply  of  their  Secretary,  on  tbe  l4tn 
of  last  Seattmbcr^negrativwg  all  relief.  He  is  stripped  of  his  property,  and 
then  told  he  hM  do  daim  to  compensation !  Could  this  be  done  in 
Eorland?  And  if  not — how  can  it  be  warranted  io  India?  Isibercooe 
C4Nie  of  justice  for  Eorupe,  and  another  of  injustice  for  Asia.  A  Roman 
citiiea,  wherever  placed,  was  safe  in  that  character  from  the  hand  of  tyraaoy  ; 
but  to  an  Englisbman,  the  plea  is  useless.  Mr.  Adam,  the  amther  of  these 
proceedings,  is  now  in  bis  grave,  and  we  war  not  with  the  dead.  But  Lord 
Ambetst  stiU  rules  in  India,  and  is  responsible  for  his  acts.  If  our  empire  in 
tbe  £ast  is  founded  on  justice  and  opinion,  what  is  there  to  dread  from  a  free 
piess  ?  1/ force  aud  terror  are  the  nthtHhaes—then  the  silence  of  Turkey  ia 
nu^  juitable.  Had  Mr.  Buckingham  pandered  to  power  in  India,  he  would 
have  been  favoured  ao4  prosperous  ;  had  he  made  his  paper  a  mere  Court 
Ofttette,  exile  and  nrin  would  not  have  awaited  him— 

'  Happier  bis  fortunes,  like  a  rolling  stone 
His  giddy  dullness  still  would  lumber  on. 
Safe  In  its  heaviness  should  never  stray, 
But  lick  op  every  blockhead  by  tbe  way.' 

He  chose  a  different  course  ^  but  the  path  to  principle  is  not  always  that  to 
fortune — 

*  While  RONEtT  men  by  slow  degrees  grow  great^ 
The  SHORTEST  road  to  riches  is  deceit.' 

There  is  yet  one  tribunal,  however^  that  will  do  Justice  to  Mt.  Buckuig* 
bfrn,  and  that  is  Public  Ofduion. 

'  iVe  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  tb  learn  tbe  sentiments  of  the  Ihulj  - 
*  Times/  on  the  stibject,  froaiany  recent  declaration  of  it;}  conductors. 
But  they  may  be  etsity  inferred  from  tbe  ekprcssions  used  by  them  on  : 
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a  former  occasion.*  So  loog  ago  as  May  27, 1824,  *  The  Times'  contain^ 
tbe  foUowiDg  paragraph. 

He.  Lambton  introducec],  on  Tuesday  Digbt,  to  the  House  of  Commons^ 
a  PetitiOD  from  Mr.  Buck iogbara, 'whose  oamc  has  been' before  tbe  public 
for  some  Ume»  as  editor  of  a  Calcutta  paper,  for^bis  mode  of  cpoductuig 
which  he  was  exptrUed  trom  India  by  Mr.  Adam,  Governor  pro  tempore,  after 
Lord  Hastings  bad  resigned.  The  Petition  is  much  too  long  to  be  inserted 
in  this  Journal ;  but  we  must  say,  that  if  Che  facts  detailed  by  the  petitiouer 
be  not  Dure  inventions  ; — if  they  be  not  at  least  grossly  exaggerated,  or 
sbtmefully  discoloured,  or  their  bearings  perverted  by  tne  suppression  of 
other  facts,  capable  of  explainiu^^  them  in  a  sense  more  favourable  to  th9 
Indian  Government ; — if  none  of  these  things  can  be  truly  affirmed  of  Mr. 
Buckingham,  then  we  do  say,  that  his  petition  discloses,  not  one,  but  a 
series  of  proceedings,  by  the  pro  tempore  administration  of  Calcutta,  dis* 
paceful  for  the  spirit  of  despotism  and  persecution  which  distinguishes  them 
m  all  their  stages. 

What  then  i%  the  real  state  of  the  case?  Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament.  Neither  within  the  wajls 
of  that  House,  nor  witnout,  has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to  call'i^ 

3uestion  the  strict  accuracy  of  every  allegation  it  contained.  Not  a  sha-: 
ow  of  dotibt  has  ever  been  thrown  upon  the  literal  truth  of  every  lin^  it 
contains.  Will  not  the  Times  then  repeat  its  declaration  ?  But  if  the  p^r? 
iccutions  detailed  in  this  petition  we're  so  dreadful,  (aind  do  one  denies  but 
that  they  were,)  what  must  be  said  of  all  that  succeeded  tho  period,  at 
which  the  history  given  in  that  petition  closed  ?  That  was  but  the  ^g«V 
nmg  of  a  relentksswar,  which  has  since  been  continued  on  -the  property  of 
the  victim  marked  out  for  destruction— till  all  is  swdbwed  up  and  gohe,| 
till  penury  has  succeeded  to  aflfkiencc,  and  debt  and  misery  to  the  com* 
nand  of  wealth  enoiigh  to  make  all  his  dependants  happy  to' the  remain* 
dcr  of  their  lives.  The  acts  that  have  followed  those  epbbdied  in  the 
petition  are  far  more  cruel  and  unjustifiiible  than  any  there  detailed :  aii4 
if  the  one  deserved  to  be  denounced  as  disgraceful  tp  ^uglishmeoi  thQ 
otliers  deserve  to  be  visited  with  the  execration  of  all  oiaokind.     - 


i>BBATB  AT  THS  BAST   IKI>IA   U0U8B. 

.     Ernst  Indim  House  f  Die,  21.  * 
A  QiiAirrERi.Y  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  was  thi^ 
diqr  held,  pursuant  to  charter.  - 

EAST  INDIA  company's  VOLUNTEBaS. 

The  Chairman  (C.  Marjoribanks,  Esq.)  laid  before  tlie  Court  a  statement 
of  (be  expense  incurred  by  the  Royal  East  India  corps  of  Volunteers,  for  th^ 
year  ending  tbe  1st  of  August,  1825.  The  amount  was  3602A  9iv  1 1  ^d.  He 
tko  laEd  before  the-  Court  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expend  oi  the  toorps  fo^ 
tbe  year  1826,  which  was  3741/.  -    '' 

Mr.HuMB. — I  wish  to  know  the  number  of  men  of  which  the  corps  con« 
liMs,  and  whether  they  are  regularly  discipliried  or  not  ? 

Tbe  CHAiRMAN.r— The  corps  consists  of  700  men,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
recraits  to  keep  it  up.  •  .:     . 

Mr.  UoME  said,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  recrulti  were  pleatiCiil 
eopug^ ;  b«t  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  men  were  so  disciplined  jy 
to  iTttnaft  tWs  exp&rt  ?^  -  .     .     >  .   -  ^     <   ^    ^ 
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The€aAWMAiilMdiioli€iilatfoii  in  sajniif  that  tkey  «me.pM{«rir  As* 
ciplined. 

Mr.  Hume  inqniced,  hoir  manjr  dan  in  the  ymt  tbey  were  caHed  oat  U> 
exercise  ?  '  Otlrtr  coips  were  drilted  during  a  certafa  number  of  diys. 

The  Chairman.— If  the  hon.  Proprietor  wishes  to  ktaow  that  point  otPi 
iMind,  I  cettainhr  cannot  give  him  the  required  information.  I  nnderstaod, 
bowerer,  that  there  are  thirteen  drills  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Hume.— There  are  Bevertd  Officers  within  the  bar  who  are  competent 
to  answer  the  question. 

The  CHAiRMAN^^If  the  Court  desires  it,  the  Commanding  Officer  eatt  ht 
•ent  ibr,  lind  lie  will  enter  into' those  details  which  it  is  out  of  mj  power  to 
ftimish. 

General  Thohntom.— I  think  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  bon.  Pro* 
prietor,  if  any  gentleman  will  state  that  the  corps  is  properly  disciplined. 

The  Chaihman. — 1  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  it;  and  if  I  thought  otiier- 
Wise,  1  would  take  steps  to  remedy  the  defect. 

Here  the  conversation  dropped. 

HALF-YEARLY  DIVIDEND. 

'  The  Chairman  acquainted  the  Court,  that  it  was  assembled  to  consider  oC 
ft  dividend  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  for  thehalf  year  commendnc 
on  the  5th  of  July  last,  and  ending  on  the  5th  of  January  next.  He  them 
moved  ^at  the  Court  agree  to  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directbrs,  of 
the  20th  of  December,  recommending  Did  declaration  of  a  dividend  *of  9^  p«f 
MVt.  on  the  Company's  capital  stock,  for  the  half  year  commencing  on  th^ 
ftth  of  July  last,  and  ending  on  the  6th  of  Jamiary  next. 
The  Deputy^Cnairman  (Sir  G.  A.  Robinson)  seeonded  tb«  notloak  •  • 
Mr.  Uune.— I  .•htg  to  ask  if -that  dtvidtaud  arises  from  the  covaicfciml  pM« 
fits  of  the  Company  ?  And  I  woifld  farther  inqnire,  whether  we  -  Itave  any 
recent  accounts  of  .the  actual  financial  situation  of  ludia  ?  At  preseBt  we  ar^ 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  state  of  that  counUy.  The  press  is  fettered  ;  and 
the  Governments  abroad  still  continue  to  maintain  a  sullen  silence.  For  that 
tt^te  of  things,  i  impute  ^eat  blame  to  the  executive  body,  it  is  however, 
imderstood,  that  the  expense  of  the  war  in  India  has.  abson>ed  every  Shillim^ 
jwodiieed  by  the  revenue ;  and  I  should  like  to  have  ftome  statetncnt  of  tb^ 
aituation  of  affiMrs  there.  I  ask,  what  is  the  amount  oHhe  -snrphts  rerenne 
of  last  year,  if  indeed  there  be  any?  Next,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  un* 
funded  debt;  and  whether^  after  paying: it^auy  thing  will  remain  in  yonr 
treasury  ?  I  expect  an  answer  to  these  questions ;  and  shall  be  grlad  to  learn 
that  your  finances  are  in  as  prosperous  a  state  as  tfaa^in  which  they  were  left 


by  your  late  Governor-General. 


The  Chairman.— The  hon.  Proprietor  hm  asleed  several-  tfuestions,  which 
are  easily  answered*  In  the  first  place,  he  inquires  what  source  the  dividend 
co«let  f#em  ?  It  mtkst1)#  #ftll  known  to  the  Proprietor,  as  to  other  membersol 
that  intelligent  body,  that  it  is  derived  ffom  the  commercial  profil»^Ak»e.<l) 
The  hon.  Proprietor  knows  this  ;  and  he  also  knows  that  ,tbe  answer  to  hii| 
other  questkms  are  to  be  found  in  the  statement  of  the  Company's*^  accounts, 
m/hich  is  laid  beforeJPavilameflt  once  K*yMr.' 

*  Ur.  HvMB.— Yesr;  the  stateoMnt  of  die  fofmer  year,-:M>f  tb*  ywr'^ktfmiy 
glNi^  by.  But  I  wish  to  know  what  inlelligelice  has  b#ea  hroitt^l  hy  tbm  Ipilt 
arrivals.  We  areguite  in  tho  datk  with  respict  to  mttery  of  jbm  utiiepr  wm^ 
aaf  nt.  Are  we  not  at  the  expcnac'.of  $evtral  miUtont  in  carrj^ing  o&  a  v^w^M 
the  origin  or  progress  of  which  we  know  little,  and  that  KtCle  19  diKgnioef  4a  3 
.  The  GiMiaJlAy^^Theie  is  a  good  deal  l(r  be  done  befivtoed  the  rt^ei^of 
despatches  and  the  afrangeaient  of  tbem,  so  as'to  enable  tvm  tm  make  acfe^*0t 

Srmte  suteneot  itepeoting  them  in  this  CMMTt;    1ft  ia  a  busioata  that  4 
accomplished  on  the  instant. 

>*■'■  ■*"■•  ■  ■  ■     III!      ^1    III  ■■  '»     I       1        ■■■       !■  .1  li         111  l,\         ■       ■■    I  ■! 

(i)  Weshotdd  like  to  see  tlb's  proved;  Iml  If  80|  U  is 80  iMjf  hQ^L 
monopoly* 
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Mr,  Il««d— I  Hiii^  wAoLt  the  bob.  CbainiMb  h«»  stidf  is  no  4aftw«r  at  bA 
tf^way-McaHkm*    1  wish  to  know 'whether  the  bahmce-tbeei,  unmllyfuv^ 


sdthed  hy  the  Indian  GoverDmenl)  ha*  hemi  receiYecL  In  fbrraer  yean^  other 
GoTcinmeili  were  acctiii«oined  to  seod  it  home  at  this  period.  When  we  see 
-#ha(t  iHNnenfe  mkchief  has  recently  beeii  produced  in  Losdon  by  want  of 
wnfidencft  ;  wi&en  we  weH  know  to  inrh^t  an  «*tent  went  of  confidence  ^at 
arrived  in  In^a  $  when  we  are  aware  that  it  pervades  all  classes,  from  the 
iHj^hest  to  the  kpwest,  in  the  civil,  in  the  military,  in  the  Mereantile  depart^. 
Bient ;  Bvrely  we  oufht  to  be  informed  what  is  the  real  state  of  affairs  tharei 
Wa  oogbt  to  be  tokl,  ivhether,  so  far  aa  th^lrevenuo  is  eoncemed,  things  were 
•r  were  net  going  on  welL  The  Directors  may  give  me  an  answer  or  not,  as 
H  suits  them;  fowl  f  em  sore  that  the  means  of  giving  an  answer  are  in  ^^r 
power.  I  again  ask,  have  the  regnfar  accoirots  been  sent  home  ?  Jf  not^  the 
Government  has  been  etritty  of  a  cnlpable  neglect. 

The  Chaibman.— I  bold  in  my  hand  the  last  account  which  has  been  sent 
bome ;  but  if  the  hon.  Proprietor  tfishes  me  to  go  through  every  item  of  it,  I 
caimot  fk>  it$  and  1  think,  in  that  case,  he  asks  what  il  extremely  un* 
reason  aMe, 

Mr.  R.  JacksoNw-^1  apprehend  my  hon.  Friend  bnly  »k^  whether  the  ommA 
nepers  have  been  sent  heme.  Yon,  Sir,  much  misCook  him,  if  you  snp(>ose 
wit  my  hon.  Friend  caUs  on  you  io  enter  into  the  roinutias  of  these  aecountr. 
He  only  wishes  to  be  informed,  aye  or  no,  whether  the  nsual  papers  have  been 
transmitted. 

Mr.  HvflfB.— It  is  customary,  oH  the  30th  of  April,  in  each  year,  to  make  u|^ 
itoaeconnt-of  the  total  disbursements  and  receipts  for  the  preceding  twe4te 
Boatbs  I  Which  account  is  sent  home,  toother  witb  an  estimate  of  the  pr6« 
hahle -expense  and  revenue  of  the  ensuing  year.  Now,  1  desire  to  know  whe^ 
fher  these  cnatomary  documents  have  arrived  in  this  country  ? 
'  The  DBPirry  CdAiUMAM. — ^We  are  in  possession  of  tlie  latest  eccounts  wMcb 
"ttie  Bengal  Government  could  transmit  to  us,  relative  to  the  revenue  }  except 
Aere  should  happexi  to  be  any  additional  documents  in  the  ship  LarMns.  Wife 
know  she  has  on  bobTiJ  the  chief  part  of  the  despatches  of  the  season;  and  that 
ehe  put  back,  froih  stress  of  weather,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June ;  but,  s6 
&r  as  the  Bengied  Government  could  put  as  in  possession^  of  these  document^ 
we  are  at  present  possessed  of  them* 

Ifr.  HvMAw— l\»wlMrt^nte? 

The  DftPUTT  Chairman.— To  the  1st  of  May,  1834 ;  and  it  must  be  clear  t6 
every  gentleman  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  bring  the  balance-eheet  to  the 
%!Di  of  May,  1825.  The  making  up  of  the  accounts,  and  the  translaticm  of 
them,  require  some  time.  There  are  probal>ly  additional  papers  in  the  Lot*' 
im»  t  but  I  firmly  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  censure-  th^  Bengal  Govent^ 
lAeot  fofneC  tranamitlittg  the  pre^yer  accountsi 

TheResolution,deeIaringadividendof  5|  per  coat,  was  tbfn^gredil^.    ' 

43KANT  TO  MR.  SANDFOI^D  ARNOT. 

The  Chaibmah^-— I  have  to  aoqnainttltts  Gourt,  that  it  has  been  made  spe*. 
ehl  fer  the  purpose  of  suhmittii^  for  confirmation  the  resolution)  of  the  Ge^^ 


I  Court  of  the  JStiief  Septebsher  last,  ai^previag  the  resolution  of  the 
Chart  of  J>irecton  ef  the:  Ittb  of  the  same  month,  granting  to  BIr.  S.  Asnot 
Ihe  suns  of  iSQO/.  for  the  reasons  therein  stated. .  I  now  move  Ant  the  Conit 
iPQBfira  the  resolutiott  of  tfia  28th  of  September  last.  i 

Mr.  IL  jACKsoif.— As  there  was  a  freet  pressure  of  boainess  before  the 
Cesst  when  this  sttb|ect  was  formerly  introduced,  the  resolnrion  passed  m* 
lie.    I.de  not  nowrlaey  Sir,  to^ippose  this  great,. but,  on  tfaeeonlrar^  te 
\  nsy  eordial  approbatiosi  o£  it ;  and  i  must  say,  thet  I  view>  in  e  veiy 
luring  light  the  terms  hm  which  the  reaohitiDn  is  coached ;  because  it 
K  Botcall  en  either  your  Gout,  or  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  tcrexpfes^  any 
I  with  eesjpeet  to  the  fiteedosn  ef  the  press,  or  the  conduct  of  the  Gefr 
99^  at  Cateutta.    It  merely  states  that  the  boon  is  granted  in  ooMi» 
Kofthe  mslookedrfoe  nisfortanes  le  whkfa  this  individeal,  hanishad^ 
y«i4-Ttt|iicd|^h«d'hemeuh}ected*   TheCoovtof  IHiec|ocs,T«qr 
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wisely^  at  I  tibink,  hate  tbooglil  pioper  to  fbreg^o  all  fH^cttftskm  on  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Arnot'i  eaie  ;  but,  lisleiiiog  to  tUe  alftf^itvnes  of  the  indiTidttal,  thiqr 
had  gynpikthked  with  hfm»  And  ou  that»  and  on  no  other  ^fouiid»  they  had 
pippoaed  thk  resolution.  No  man  can  estimate  more  highly  than  1  do  •  the 
liberty  of  the  pres*.  Indeed,  not  to  estimate  iu  benefits  to  ibe  worki  and  to 
this  4X>untry  in  particular,  woufd  be  to  declare  that  one  was  not  an  English- 
man.^(H«ar.)  But,  Sir,  In  proportion  as  1  prise  it,  so  I  would  preserve  it. 
I  would  always  wish  to  see  it  flourish  in  its. fullest  eitent  here,  and  in  the 
colonies  i  would  allow  H IM  for  as  it  was  consistent  with  their  government,  and 
with  the  safety  of  those  to  whom  the  blessing  was  meant  to  be  conveyed. 
This  principle  I  have  always  supported,  and  1  always  will  support  it.  I  am 
ever  nappy  to  see  compassion  shown  towards  those  who  may  have  suffered 
b^ond  what  was  intended  or  wished,  aad  I  am  therefore  glad  that  compasskm 
has  been  extended  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Amott,  and  shall  cheerfully  vote  for  the 
relief  which  is  proposed. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAittD  said,  he  never  heard  an  elaborate  and  ^nished  eulogimn 
pronounced  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  without  feeling  fissured  that  i(  would 
end  in  the  specification  of  some  particular  instance  where  that  liberty  w9$ 
deemed  to  be  of  no  use.  When  his  learned  Friend  was  pronouncine  bis  pa- 
negyric, he  (Mr.  D.  K.). understood  what  was  to.  follow  as  well  as  if  he  bad 
composed  the  speech  hiiyself.  If  his  hon.  Friend  had  not  thought  fit  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  tliis  becoming  grant  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  he  (Mr.  D.  K.)  would  not  have  mnde  the  obeervnti<mf 
which  he  now  deemed  it  necessary  to  make.-  He  would  briefly  state  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  him  to  accede  to  this  grant,  and  which  were  certainly 
different  from  those  put  forth  in  the  resolution.  He  knew  not  why  any  mea- 
tipn  should  have  been  made  of  the  press,  since  tliat  subject  was  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  cfise  of  Mr.  Aroot.  The  Bengal  Government  might  have  sent 
him  away,  and  inflicted  the  same  ill-treatment  on  bimi  situa^  as  be  was, 
.whether  he  committed  sq  ofi^c^  throiigh  the  medium  of  tlte  press,  or  other- 
wise. In  fact»  his  connexion  with  the  press  ceased  the  moment  be  was  or* 
dered  to  quit  the  country.  The  reason  mr  which  he  would  vote  for  this  i^rant 
^as,  bi&cause  Mr.  Amot  had  been  cruelly  usedT-had  been  treated  with  m(»st 
tknuecessary^criiel^.  He  did  aot  look  at  this .  grant  as-proceediug  from  com* 
passion,  but  as  that  which  was  due  to  on^  who  bad  suffeied  severe  oppressMN^ 
The  resolution  did  not  state  this,  and,  therefore,  did  uot.meet  with  his.vndi- 
yided  approbatiou  :  because,  when  an  act  of  injustice  was  done  by  the  ai^ent 
or  servant  of  an  individual^  or  by  the  individual  himself  and  it  was  intended 
to  make  reparation,  he  thought  that  sucu  reparation  was  not  complete,  unlest 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  true  statement  of  tne  impression  under  wtich  it  was 
jnade.  Though  he  meant  to  vole  for  this  grant,  be  certainly  wo^ld  not  vola 
for  it  on  the  grotmds  stated  in  the  resolution.  This  matter,  be  repeated,  waf 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  questiim  of  the  Indian  press  ;  because,  )|S.  he 
before  observed,  if  Mr.  Amot  had  committed  any  other  offence,  or  any  sup- 
/posed  offence.  Lord  Amherst's  Government  migiit  haVe  transmitted  him  ui 
the  same  sbamiBful  manner  to  England.  He  admitted  that  the  Indian' Go- 
vernment had  the  power  >to  do  so,  and  that  power  had  been  wantonly,  out^ 
rageously,  and,  be  wonid  say,  illegally  exercised;— (/fcsar.)  This,  and  not 
compassion,  was  the  ground  for  compensation.  It  had  been  assumed  by  the 
Jbon.  Chairman's  pred^cesior,  that,  because  the  Government  of  Benral  could 
thus  perpetrate  illegal  acts,  fbat,  therefore,  it  was  a  legalized  despotUm  j  and 
then  they  ware  rraively  told,  that  if  any  person  were  aggrieved,  he'  had  liis 
remedv.  He  might,  .forsooth,  appeal  to  the  Privy  Coimdl.  ^ow  thagricneW 
that  this  mm  a  me^e  farce ;  because  the  indlvidiial  so  appealing  must  prove 
maHctous  motives  as  well  as  injustice;  and,  if  he  could  not  prove  malice,  the 
injury  that;  mi^ht  be  perpetrated  through  carelessness  or  want  of  judf^iaenf 
wras  passed  over.  The  persons  thus  erring  were  shielded  from  ail  responaUrf* 
lity.  Mr.  Amot  was  sent  home  from  India  to  this  country  in  a  rouMhabovift 
mad  oirchitoQs  way,  without  any  necessity  being  shown  fbr  taking  «iBch,a 
jtaiine^  and,  he  was  conriboed.  It  would  not  b^  contended  ^at  the  Ikw  autikor 
fist^aiiy  aneh  thiag.  .ThU  individual  htd.beim  a  vut-teyeoe  mffMov  aiail 
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tbe  BaSfal-GoTtrnmeiit  had  narrowly  estapied  bHn^^iHy  of  mvrdfr;  for^ 
bad  be  peHabed  in  tbe  ship  JFitmef  tbe  Goverainent'lmvni^,  as  I-b^lieve,  niost 
iHegaUy  forcaJ  btor  on  boardthU  vessel,  wbleb  was  to  go  round  by  Bbieboleo, 
instead  of  tending -bliA  directly  borne,  they  would,  by  such  iilcgul  procedure, 
bave  been  the  gviity  canse  of  Mr.  Amot's  death.  It  waseiitremely  wron^'  to 
bHnk'the  qnestion  as  to  the  impropriety  of  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  Beugal  Govern- 
ment. Tbe  moment  tbe  Cottrrof  Directors  gave  notice  that  the  sufferings  of  Mr, 
Amot  were  to  be  made  the  subject  of  compensatien,  he  determined  to  make 
no  obaenration  on  the  individnBls  composing'  that  Gdvernment,  because  he 
thought  that  there  wonld  be  4n  indirect  but  severe  censure  passed  dn  them 
in  ttke  resolution  of  tbe  Court  of  Direetors. '  He  imagined  ffaat  they  would  at 
least  bate  said,  **  We  will  not  again  appeal  to  the  pockets  of  the  Proprietors 
at  home  to  mtAif  reparation  for  the  misconduct  uf  our  Governors  aoiNiad.*' 
But,  as  they  had  thought  proper  to  bring  in  the  Proprietors  at  hirge,  as  ap» 
pravin^  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  stated  this  part  to  proceed,  he,  for 
one,  must  oppose  those  grounds ;  and  he  called  upon  the  public  for  a  direct 
distent  from  the  grant,  withteference  to' the  reasons  st&led  for  conceding  it, 
and  because  the  Bengal  Government  were  shielded  from  that  censure  w^ich 
they  deterred.  Of  tbe  grant  itself  he  approved,  though  not  of  the  grounds 
tdrancflxl  by  the  Coart  of  Directors ;  and  uod  forbid  that  any  comment  which 
be  bad  Mt  it  necessary  to  make  should  induce  any  person  to  oppose  the  pro- 
potiCioii.  He  certainly  should  vote  for  it,  begging,  however,  distinctly  to  be 
d  at  ifisapproving  of  the  grounds  to  which  the  Court  of  Diredton 


understood  x  _ 

bad  ininroperly  cunlined  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Gilchrist.— Though  I  have  not  yet  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  present 
or  any  other  question,>the  privilege  will  no  doubt  beconcfedbd  to  me  of  ^ty- 
ing a  few  woxtls  on  this  painful  theme.  Even  tardy  and  stinted  justice  being 
better  than  none  at  all,  the  hon.  Directors  are  so  far  entitled  to  the  cordial 
approbation  of  this  Court  for  their  merciful  decision  upon  Mr.  Arhot's  cruel 
Case.  Had  that  unfortunate  gentleman  only  possessed  a  convenient  Scottish 
cousin  in  the  Direction,  bis  severe  losses  and  sufferings* would  certainly  have 
been  more  liberally  viewed,  fhrough  the  medium  of  a  second  sight,  which  might 
have  very  coMMeitntUmaly  augmented  the  award  to  30991.,  as  n generous  eompen* 
mstiom  for  both  pecuniary  satrificef  and  great  mental  distress.  On  such  a 
beart-rendiog  subject,  I  hepeyoii  will  permit  me  to  close  these  bilef  remarks 
with  an  appropriate  Persian  quotation  from  Sadee,  the  celebrated  eastern 
moraiistj  when  addressing  an  absolute  prince  on  good  government. 

Ugnr  khwahee  uz  nekbukhtee  nishan. 

Duri  zoolm  boiidec  bur  uhli  juhau. 

Riayut  direffh  vz  nicyut  roadar  Z 

Mooradi  dilrdad  khahan  burar! 

Wbicliy  for  tbe  sake  of  occidental  ears,  more  numerous  than  oriental  onea 
bcre^  Bil^  -be  rendered  iu  a  free  fiaglish  version  thus : 

Shonldst  thou  desire  a  raonament,  my  son ! 

Of  fortune's  smiles  on  earth,  injustice  thud  $ 

With  patience  bear  the  pctorest  who  coaiplain, 

I^est  tnoee  oppressed  invoke  thy  name  in  vain . 
.  Proud  tyrants  lieroj  man's  judge suprcipe  will  try, 

^i\nd  simni  them,  too,  wheu  suppliants,  from  the  sky. 

Mr.  HuMe. — It  wa^,Sir,  my  intention  to  suffer  this  vote  to  p^s  in  silence^ 
ak  I  ^  on  a  previous  occasiob  ;  not  because  1  view  it  as  a  sufficient  remuue- 
ratiooy  but  because  partial  justice  to  an  oppressed  individual,  is  better  than  , 
none.  My  Learned  Friend  has,  however,  brought  up  the  subject  of  the 
Press,  and  therefore  1  deem  it  neceistiry  to  ofi^r  a  few  remarks.  I  ba%'e 
alwayt,  and  ever  wiU,  as  long  as  1  live,  until  the  freedom  of  the  Press  be 
obtained,  raise  tny  voice  in  support  of  it.  If  any  act  can  prove  more  mis- 
chievous than  another  to  India,  it  is  tlie  enslaving  of  the  press.  While  the 
press  is  in  a  state  of  thraldom,  Governments  abroad  may  secretiy  and 
leenrely  inflict  in|ustice  on  millions  of  miserable  beings,  who  are  ubdter  our 
•way.  (Hear.)    If  we  bad  not,  in  EngUuid,  an  opportunity,  tbroogb  ihc 
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fr«s8,  of  wmUis  tb«  misdeecU  o£  peraoos  in  power^  our  &itm^l9»  VOttM  U 
Jitiabl^e,  If  it  were  not  for  that  mif  hiy  engiqe,  we  would  become  sUves. 
eveo  iu  this  cpuotry.  This  being  tlie  case»  I  will  as(v»  )ihether  we  are  actipe 
1^  becomes  us,  wben  we  deprive  others  of  that  freedom  of  the  press  which 
we  .ourselves  prize  as  the  grei^test  of  blessings  ?  1  shall  now  advert  to  tbe 
case  of  Mr.  Aruot,  that  victim  of  oppression—of  relentless  oppression — who 
bas  been  hunted  and  persecuted  alpiost  to  death.  \\^  was  first  token  up 
Illegally ;  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  your  proceedings  iu 
fhis  aflFair  shall  be  laid  before  the  public— when  we  shall  see  whether  j;ou, 
the  Representatives  of  the  Compauy,  can  sauction  the  military  despotisai 
establi^ed  by  my  Lord  Amherst.  (Hear.)  The  memorial  of  Mr.  Arnot, 
which  is  before  you,  states  this  important  fact,  that  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  ordered  to  proceed  to  England,  he  declared,  ''  1  am  not  the  Editor  ot 
this  paper;  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  has  appeared  in  it;  but  I  hereby 
give  my  solemn  assurance  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  it,  and  every  other 
publication  in  the  Company's  territories.  There  are  mai^  other  uuohjcc- 
tiouaWe  modes  of  subsistence  for  me  in  this  country,  if  1  am  sneered  to  re- 
inaiu  in  it.  I  came,  as  many  hundreds  of  my  countrymen  have  done,  to  earn 
au  iadependeuce,  aud  I  thought  that  my  talenU  would  no$  only  be  useful  to 
myself,  but  beneficial  to  my  country.  1  am  sorry  that,  by  acting  as  Assi^taot 
Editor  to  a  publit  atlon,  1  have  given  any  cause  of  otfence  ;  bi^t  I  shall  follow 
ihis  occupation  no  more,*'  Now,  what  was  the  cause  of  offence  I  Nothing  more 
than  a  respectful  allusion  to  Kfr.  Buckingham's  removal  from  ]ndia»  fof  a 
i'ew  jocose  remarks  on  the  improper  acts  of  persons  ip  authority.  Then* 
suddenly  tbe  Government  pounce  on  him,  and  he  is  ordered  to  quit  India. 
*'  Vou  shall  not  remain  here,"  says  my  Lord  Amherst.  «*  Suffer  me  to  con- 
tinue," entreats  his  victim :  <*  1  owe  8,000  rupees ;  and,  if  I  am  sent  away,  it 
will  be  most  unjust  towards  my  creditors."  I  say,  sir,  if  the  sentiments  of 
liumanity  ever  wrought  on  the  mind  of  man,  they  ought,  on  this  occasion^  to 
^ve  operated  oti  the  heart  of  Lord  Amherst.  But  the  civil  Govenunem— > 
mark,  the  civil  Government— marched  Mr.  Arnot  into  a  military  prison^ 
in  the  strong  room  of  Fort  William.  There  be  remained,  until  a  Habtat 
Corpus  was  sued  out;  when  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  declared  to  the  opprea^or 
uiat  his  proceeding  was  illegal,  and  that  he,  as  a  British  Judge,  could  not 
suffer  this  victim  of  persecution  to  be  remanded  to  the  cell,  or  dung^nf  where  , 
Lord  Amhei^st  had  cpnfined  him.  His  Lordship  was  indeed  ^  Uame,  and 
Be  ought  to  be  punished  for  his  misconduct.  The  Government  of  this  country 
had  passed  a  severe  censure  on  the  Guterument  of  Ceylop^  for  *seifiog  the' 
person  of  Mr.  Rosier  under  similar  circumstances,  aud  the  same  measure  of 
justice  ought  to  be  meted  out'to  Lt^rd  Amherst.  I  trust,  by  and  by,  when  a 
formal  appeal  is  made  to  tbe  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stocky  they  will  de- 
clare that  millions  of  individuals  shall  not  be  placed  under  such  a  sway  as 
tkta^.whtBe  mjiistice  and  tyranny  ar^  allowed  to  nm  riot.  After  bis  Itberiitiou,' 
Mr.  Arnot  retired  to  a  foreigrn  settlement.  He  renounces  the  prasa.<f  li«  ra-^ 
nounces  his  country  ;  he  gives  up  all  his  ptuspects ;  but  this  does  not  satisfy 
Lord  Amherst,  who  continues  to  pcrsecitte  him  in  the  most  implacable  man- 
ner. His  Lordship  ^ends  to  the  Military  Caovemor  of  tbe  foreign  settlement, 
where  Mr.  Arnot  is  quietly  residing,  and  demands  him  to  be  delivered  nip. 
Htt  is  therefore  again  sei«ed,  and  immediately  hurried  on  board  tbe  ship 
Fame»  Such  'an  act  as  this,  sir,  cannot  he  recognized  -by  any  law.  Sach  a 
uQDceeding  reflects  eternal  disgrace  on  the  MimaryGevernur  who  gave- «p 
Mr.  Arn^t.  Here  was  persecution  of  the  most  malevolent  kiiul,  and  Uie 
Court,  as  far  as  it  has  ti'.e  power,  is  bound  to  repair  the  injury.  What  follows  ? 
The  law  says,  the  Governor-General  ^hall  send  home  any  person,  under  the 
circumstances  pointed  out,  in  any  of  the  Company's  ships,  bound  for  England. 
It  appears  tlmi  there  were  twenty- five  ships  lying  at  the  .time  in  Calcutta 
riveff  nine  of  which  were  bound  direct  to  England*  and  were  ready  tp  sail, 
I^r  or  five  of  the  caniains  ul  those  nine  vessels  were  willing  to  give  Mr. 
AniQt  a  free  passage  nome.  Was  it  not  reasonalile  that  the  GoTeraii^eiit 
should  acquiesce  in  his  dciiire,  hud  suffer  him  to  proc^  |)y  one  9f  thos«  ahifia 
(Dita  19  £Hj{land|  fctMp  whick  1)94^  ftuvk J^ii^  i^il  fe««r'Mis  Q&iH  I    vlk^  , 
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mod  liiw  reund  to  ir  place  to>vhidi  none  w«r«  titt  before  transported^  but' 
convicu,  and  where,  aa  Sir  Stamford  RafBes  was  empowered  to  detain  the 
itesael  lior  his  ovu  accom  oiodaf ion » the  must  remahi  tor  t«>nietliae?  Mr. 
Arnoi's  entreaties  and  representations  were  all  in  vain.  He  would  not  be 
i^wed  to  proceed  in  any  other  vessel,  but  that  which  was  iroin^  by  the  way 
of  OeifeCooicn.  We  all  know  the  uowhotesomeuess  of  that  eliniaie ;  and  any 
person  can  easify  imagine  how  detrimental  it  luust  be  to  a  £uroi>ean  constU 
tation  ta  be  confined  on  ship>board  for  three  or  four  months  in  such  a  place* 
This  conduct  proves  lo  me,  that  Lord  Amherst  wished  that  Mr.  Amoi  should 
never  go  bejrond  Beucoolen.  Now,  I  beg  the  Court  to  mark  this  extroArdioary 
circumstance.  Four  or  fire  diiferent  captains  otTercd  Mr.  Aruot  a  frite  pas- 
sa^  ;  but  Lord  Amherst  preferred  paying  for  one  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Hare  you  luked  Lord  Amherst  why  he  preferred  paying  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  wbicU  was  to  proceed  to  England  by  Bencooleu,  a  most  circuitooa 
roata,ttbe  sum  of  SQQ  rupees,  rather  than  suffer' Mr.  Amot  to  proceed  k^ 
England  c^ect,  without  iocurriug  any  clrarge  whatever  ?  Since  ibe  ttm« 
of  Warreu  Hastings'  adroinistratiou^  I  have  neCer  heard  of  any  act  that 
equab  ibis  in  dark  deformity,  but  this  is  not  the  only  act  of  his  Lordship's 
admtnistratioQ  that  deservei  reproliation.  1  bis  is  only  one  act  cot  of  fifty  a^ 
which  we  ought  to  express  our  marked  indignatioo.  1  wonder  how  so  many 
qien,  collectively,  they  being  individualtv  excellent  and  estimable  men,  could 
approve  of  such  misrule.  1  think,  sir^  that  this  vote  is  a  proper  one  ;  and  I 
have  feU  it  necessary  to  state  my  reasons  for  suppor-tiog  it,  they  beiug  eatirc<>'y 
dUlerent  from  those  adopted  by  your  Court. 

Mr.  LowNDRS.— Really,  sir,  I  think  the  sending  Mr.  Arpot  roiuul  by  Ben- 
eoolen,  is  a  cfrcumstance  that  ought  to  be  sifted  into.  We  ou;^bt  lo  know 
why  or  wherefore  this  course  was  taken  ;  or,  as  the  lawyers  say,  sonic  gen- 
tleman (Uight  ta  move  fur  a  rule  to  show  eaitse.  1  wt«h  to  know  who  was  the 
captain  that  received  tlie^UO  rupees.  What  is  hi^  iinme?  and  I  would  ask, 
whether'he  is  a  relation  to  any  of  you  Directors  ?  (2)  Me  appears  to  have  becu. 
einployed  merely  to  put  moue^  into  hl5  pocket,  'i'tiis  |>art  of  the  transaction 
undoubtedly  stinks  of  corruptuHi.  {lAxughler.)  Permit  me,  sir,  to  say,  that  I 
admire  liberty.  It  is  with  liberty,  however,  as  with  plants  -  it  will  not  ttoncish 
in  every  soil.  If  we  extend  the  same  degree  of  liberty  to  our  Eastern  i^m- 
scuious,  which  we  enjoy  ourselves,  the  consequence  most  be,  that  we  shall 
soon  be  kicked  out  of  India.  1  would,  therefore,  allow, but  a  moderate  de« 
grce  of  liberty  in  that  hot  climate.  What  has  occurred  within  tkic  \9aX  twelve 
iQOttths>  shows  pretty  phiinly  the  corruption  of  the  press,  the  benedts  of  which 
have  been  so  much  extolled.  Within  that  period,  we  have  become  a  uarioo  o£ 
Jews,  a  na^n  of  monev-scpiveuers  and  jobbers,  and  all  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  press.  (3}  If  I  may  beheve  Mr.  Cobbctt,  those  persons  who 
Write  for  the  press,  have  supported  all  the  recent  absurd  «p«culaCioBs  to  suit 
their  uwn  ends.  Indeed  he. accuses  almost  all  of  them  of  rcceivirg  shares  for 
paAng  off  those  various  Joint-Stock  Companies.  1  tUi»ik  if  Mr.  Cobltettkepi^ 
within  dpe  bounds,  he  would  be  a  very  useful  mnu,  for  he  ex|M)ses  viUany. 
{Order,  artter.j  1  am  in  order  ;  but  chnos^  that  in,  disorder,  ha^ been  produced 
by  those  new  Companies.  1  cannot  help  expressing  my  indignation,  when  I 
sec  a  humbug  Quaker  comiog  forward  with  what  hedenominateaan  Eiquitable 
LcMui  Company.^  {Laughter.)  He  strives  to  ruin  a  body  of  men  who  do  not 
laake  more  than  18  or  20  per  cent.,  whilst,  by  liis  plan,  be  l^opes  to  realise 
1M4  percent.  (Order.)  Su',  1  have  a  right  to  show  what  eff<6cts  the  liberty 
of  the  press  has  produced  in  this  country.    It  is  the  press  that  has  ruiscd  aU 

'    ■    ■   '  ■--..,■■■>  ■        I    .,  ,    ., —  1  ( 

*     ■ 
i2)  A  better  explanation  is  that  be  was  the-  messmate  or  himate  of  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Indian  *  John  Bnll,'^  through  whom,  perhaps,  lie  obtained  the  patmnr  - 
we  of  one  of  ilie  Secretaries  to  Government,  as  ^at  inveterate  enemy  of  the  . 
Editor  of  the  *  Calcutta  Journal,'  and  all  his  friends  mi^bt  he  able  to  recoftunewd  • 
QH>talQ  Young  ai  a  tit  penton  to  take  charge  of  Mr.  Aruot^  and  niftke  hini  us  lut* 
Mtpp^as  posslme  on  the  ropge,  hi  which  duty  he  was  not  founti  wiJiuiMg. 

(i*J  WjsisworthyofageuulmfditicipletjfCohbclt.   •^''^. 
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this  delusion^  (4)  and  iwbich  now  endeavours  to  increase  the  e'mliarrassments  of 
the  country,  instead  of  alleviatiDg  them.  If  the  free  press,  in  this  cool 
cUnate,  and  under  our  excellent  Constitution,  can  be  made  an  en^ne  of 
delusion  and  injustice,  it  will  produce  ten  times  more  mischief  in  India ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  those  who  this  day  spoke  in  favour  of  a  free  press,  would  no^ 
in  their  calmer  ^moments,  recononend  it  to  be  extended  to  that  country. 
About  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  similar  delusion  prevailed.  Then,  however, 
there  was  but  one  bubble ;  but  it  is  now  a  -many -headed  monster,  and  aptly 
illustrates  the  classic  story ;  for,  if  you  cut  off  one  head,  another  immediately 
springs  up.  With  .regard  to  the  sum  of  money  voted  to  Mr.  Amot,  I  hop^ 
you  have  been  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  suf- 
ficient ;  and  1  think  you  would  not  have  acted  properly  if  you  had  not  granted 
it«  As  to  Mr.  Amot's  continuing  to  reside  in  India,  how  could  such  a 
man  procure  his  bread,  .  if  he  wene  allowed  to  stay  there,  except  by 
writiug,  privately  or  publicly?  (5)  He  must  continue  to  write,  for  he 
ifould  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  drudgery  of  a  merchant's  office.  I  well 
know  what  the  cacoethes  scribendi  is  ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  a  clever 
man,  of  a  literary  turn,  cannot  avoid  writing.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Amot  was 
offered  his  passage  home  free  of  expens^.  The  Captains  who  made  the  pro- 
posal, were,  /  supposcy  the  Commanders  of  free  ships.  Those  free  traders,  I 
believq,  wish  [to  bring  the  Companv's  Government  into  contempt  ;(6)  and, 
t)ierejfore,  would  must  willingly  take  out,  or  bring  home,  any  person,  who 
wished  to  pursue  the  same  cou^e.  But  to  return  to  the  press.  Those  men 
whom  that  instrument  had  most  seriously  injured,  were  the  very  persons  who 
saved  this  country  from  despotism — who  defeated  the  machinations  of  Bona- 
parte.— [Cries  of  Order.)  1  know  very  well  that  when  I  mention  that 
individual  J  give  offence  to  some  of  those  friends  of  freedom,  wiio  would  say, 

(4)  Tlieu  what  was  Ihe  cause  of  the  delusion  which  prerailed  in  France  re- 
g'fU'ding  the  schemes  of  the  famous  projector  Law?  Was  this  dcliisiou,  this  fer- 
ment, this  blind  fury  of  speculation .  a  thousand  times  greater  than  ever  prevailed 
ill  Et^land— the  bitter  fruits  of  a  free  press  ?  Were  the  French  people  cursed 
with  these  fatal  effects  of  nnlicensed  printing  under  the  ancien  regime  of  the  Bour- 
bons. If  not,  how  do  nien  of  sense  suffer  their  understanding  to  be  insulted 
with  such  chimerical  solatiou^  of  the  Maudes  of  the  present  finataclal  diOknilties. 
Sorely  it  requhresno  witchcraft  to  discei-n,  that  a  pi^s  which  is  free  to  tell  the 
ttnth,  is  less  likdy  to  create  delnsion  than  a  fettered  one,  Mibich  js  compelled  ^ 
aunprrss  it.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  lately  mentioned  that  tlie  Indian  papers, 
nnder  the  licensing  system,  were  not  allowed  to  state  the  real  value  of  the  pnbttc 
funds.  How  would  Mr.  Cobbett  (or  his  admirer,  Mr.  Lowndes)  like  this  mode 
6{  preventing  delusion,,  if  introduced  in  England  ?  Indeed,  they  both  know  very 
well  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  delusion  and  the 
best  friend  to  truth  which  exists  among  mankind. 

(5)  How  do  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others  not  only  obtain  their  breads 
(or  their  "  cnrree-bhat"  rather),  but.' live  in  affluence,  though  neither  licensed, 
covenanted,  nor  employed  by  the  Company  ?  But  Mr.  Lowndes  ought  not  to 
have  kept  out  of  sight,  that  a  most  unobjectionable  mode  was  pointed  out  to 
Government  in  whidi  Mr.  Arnot  was  to  have  employed  himself,  if  allowed  to 
reomiu  in  India.  And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  he  hail  both  pled§[ed  his  honour, 
aud  offered  to  bind  himself^  under  a  heavy  penalty,  it'  i*equired,  witli  competent 
securities  for  his  good  conduct  in  every  respect,  as  well  as  to  hare  no  oottnexiou 
with  the  press,  it  is  neither  handsome,  nor  decent,  nor  rational  in  anyone  to 
say,  that  in  defiance  iJif  every  obligatton,  the  most  sacred  and  binding,  he  would 
and  could  have  done  nothing  else  but  write  *'  publicly  or  privatelv."  If  Mr. 
Lowndes,  in  saying  this,  judges  others  by  hynself,  his  character  is  not  very 
enviable, 

'  (6)  Is  it  fur  or  justifiable  to  raise  such  charges  on  mere  eupposiHonf.  But  it . 
would  be  a  more  candid  explanation  of  such  a  circumstance  to  suppose,  that 
captains  In  the  employ,  or  under  tlie  direct  influence  of.tlie  Company,  oared  not, 
however  well  disposed,  to  evince  their  generous  sympathy  for  any  one  who  was 
suffering  Under  the  persecution  of  the  ruling  powers,  while  fi'ce  tniders  were  at 
liberty  to  obey  the  dictntctf  Qf  humaujty. 
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taftt,  if  BonMarte's  Government  were  at  all  de«potiC|  it  was  a  milddespMUm. 
1  am,  myself,  a  wbi|^  io  priaciple;  bnt  1  felt  it  necessary  to  tepartte  from 
'  tbose  wbo  so  desi^ated  tbemseives,  because  I  could  oot,  in  the  same  breath, 
drink  success  to  the  principles  which  placed  the  Hduse  of  Brunswick  on  th« 
throne  of  Eng^land,  and  prosperity  to  those  peruidous  principles  which  s^tifd 
Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  France.  I  have  heard  Gentlemen  talk  a  great 
deal  about  liberty ;  but  when  it  was  known  that  they  had  for  years  advocated 
.the  tVrinciples  of  such  a  man  as  Bonaparte,  what  confidence  couM  be  placed 
in  the  justice  of  their  views  ?  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  libfsrty  of  the 
presf^  if  extended  to  our  Eastern  Empire,  would  introduce  an  Indian  Bona- 
parte, quite  as  dang^erous  to  that  country  as  the  Corsican  Bonaparte  had  beeu 
toEun>|>e.  But/as  you  wish  for  the  salvation  of  yonr  Eastern- possessions — 
as  you  wish  for  the  salvation  of  your  servants  there  and  here — as  ^n  wish  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  the  proprietors  of  India  stock — act  with  firmnesa, 
and  praveut  the  introduction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  with  it  an  Indian 
Bonaparte,  into  your  dominions. 

Captain  Maxfield. — As  the  Hon.  Proprietor  who  has  )nst  addressed  the 
Court,  adver^d  to  the  delusion  which  the  press  has  practised  on  the  public 
mindy  with  respect  to  Joint  Stock  Companies,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  our 
Indian  pr^s,  fettered  as  it  is  in  every  other  respect,  has  put  forth  the  pros- 
.  pectus  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company  in  InOia,  df  which  it  speaks  in  very  flattering 
xarms.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Trotter,  and  has  the  decided 
.  tnpport  and  approbation,  of  the  Government  abroad.  Whether  it  has  met 
with  your's,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  yet  to  learn. 

.  Mt.Gahaqan.—I  hope  the  hon.  Chairman  will  not  antfwer  that  cmcstioa, 
wbicli  has  been  propounded  both  out  of  place  and  time.  What  has  this  Joint 
Stock  Company  to  do  with  Mr.  Amot*s  case  ? — {Heat,)  In  the  propriety,  of 
making  a  grant  to  Mr.  Amot  I  entirely  concur,  and  I  cordially  agree  in  th^ 
sentiments  of  my  hott.  Friend  fMr.  Hume)  with  res^iect  to  the  treatment 
.which  that  individual  has  received*  llie  wretched  executioner  at  New- 
gate, hardened  as  he  must  be,  dismisses  the  poorsutferer  from  the  world  with 
.as  little  pain  as  possible.  But  here  is  a  Noble  Lord  inflictiag  every  speciea 
<>f  oppressioujon  a  defenceless  individuAly  without  one  mitigating  circumstance. 
If  U  were  necessary  that  Mr.  Amot  should  be  removed,  surely  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  as  humatte  a  manner  as  could  be  devised.  But,  directly  the  oontrary 
.course  was  adopted  here.  This  unfortunate  ^ntleman,  instead  of  being  sent 
home  direct,  is  put  on  board  a  vessel,  which  is  to  proceed  to  England  hf 
Bencoolen,  and,  inconsequence^  he  has  endured  an  accumulation  of  suffering. 
/ti  this  is  the  case,  I  agree  to  the  graut,  without  any  reference  to  the  quettfon 
€>f  the  press  ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  learned  Friend  touched  on  that  pointy 
be<»uise  it  has  led  to  this  loose  conversation,  in  th^  course  of  which  (he  wiU 
pardon  me  for  saying  so)  the  hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Lowndes)  has  uttered  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  LtO\vHi>tA,'^{Afmar'ently  with  great  ferwmr,) — I  coul^lnot  speak  sense, 
when  Twas  talking  of  nonsensical  companies  ;  ^afld,  no  matter  who  may  be 
cfoplea&ed,  I  will  always  expose  villany  where  I  see  it.  I  was  truly  an>aiied 
at  |he  .conduct  of  the  individual  to  whom  I  before  alluded,  when  he  made  an 
attempt  to  crush  the  pawnbrokers. — (Crtet  <if  Order  I  Queetiom  f  and  Ldmgh" 
ier.)  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  man  has  tl^e  outward  and  vistti&e 
sign  of  hujuanity,  without  the  internal  and  spiritual  grace. — {Ixmghter.) 

Mr.  R«  JACKsoN.-^The  documents  to  which  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  HuMe) 
has  alluded,  are  not  before  the  Court  Perhaps  they  will  be  hereafter,  and, 
if  the  tale  of  distress  which  my  Hon.  Friend  has  related  is  borne  out  by  them, 
it  is  still  open  to  us  to  investigate,  and,  if  there  be  cause  for  it>  to  punish.  But 
stUl  I  approve  of  the  resnlutiou  as  fram^  by  the  Court  of  Directors^  and  to 
that  alone  I  applied  myself.  The  papers  are  before  them,  and  in  their  report 
thev  state — "  That  in  the  month  of  December,  1823,  Mr.  Arnot  was  sent 
on' Dosurd  the  Fame,  at  Calcutta.  Tho^  pn  the  2nd  of  February9  the  vessel  was 
de<tn»yed  by  fire ;  and  he  lost  the  whole  of  his  property  by  th!|t  dis|tfter» 
and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Calcutta,  by  which  he  incurred  a  coiMideri^)1e 
^kUtion*]  expense.    Under  these  circumstaocesy  and  iq  cpnsiderttion  of  ^e 
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.  tervrc  liteft^  lie  )iiid|nistilned,  the  Court  <jf  DlractDrt  recbnacnd  H  »lic 
Court  of  Proprietors  to  compeiisst*  him,  for  the  prts^it  hf  a  frftot  oTi^l&MT* 

.  Thus  allowing  that  InvcstigatioD  into  the  eaose  of  hH  misfortunes  wti^  jFe< 
takefiaeer  and  certainly  it  ii  open  to  ns  to  canTass  the  wliole  of  %ba  nattrr 

^  when  the  documents  are  before  the  Court.  Inasmuch  as  do  qoeatnMi,  bit 
the  limited  one  which  1  have  stated,  is  comprised  hi  the  resotution,  1  deeiMd 

-  it  richt  strictly  to  confine  myself  to  that  limited  miestion. 

Mr.  Hume.— The  documents  prove  clearly  that  Mr.  A  mot  was  treated  with 
undue  severity.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  excUims,  while  overwhelmed  with 
the  recollection  of  bis  sufiferio^,  <*  Graciuus  God  !  iifaat  liave  1  done  that  aU 

•  tbhi  vencicancc  shoidd  be  discharged  on  my  devoted  head  ?  " 

llieC  If  AIRMAN. —After  what  has  been  said,  I  bcjc  leave  to  make  a  remaric 
or  two.    In  this  case  an  xraliceosed  person  was  removed  from  India,  by  the 

.Governor-General,  under  the  power  which  be  legally  possesses.  It  was  ee«- 
sidered,  whether  tliat  removal  was  executed  in  &e  most  convenient  manner, 
and  it  was  found  that  it  mi^ht  have  been  carried  into  effect  with  grreater 

f  conVenieuce  to  the  individual.    Captain  Younf^  (I  state  the  natne,as  an  hoo. 

'  Proprietor  has  called  forit]  sailed  in  the  Finney  which  vessel  was  burned,  and 

•  Mr.  AmoC  lost  his  properly.  In  consequence  of  the  many  snflReringa  of  tluiit 
individual,  we  felt  for  his  situation,  and  wished  to  reHeve  it.  I  took  rreat 
pains  to  inquire  into  the  Arcts  of  the  ca^,  and  found  it  to  be  one  wfalcS  di* 
served  our  attention.  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  Mr.  Amol  condocted  hifli^ 
•ctf  with  %nax  pcvpriety.  Ukiiftatfly  the  Court  of  Directors  thooHit  H  ri|^t 
to  come  to  the  present  resolution,  by  which  the  sum  of  if  1500  is  beatow^d 
#Bbin,  in  consequence  of  the  incoDveuieace  he  has  suflersd,  and  tiie  losses 
ht  has  sustahied.    For  my  part.  I  am  sure  I  agree  to  St  with  all  Bay  heait. 

"     The  resolution  was  then  confirmed  unanimously. 

INSTVUCTION  IN  RillDO0«TAHNBB* 

Tfce  CflAiRMAH.— An  Hon.  Proprietor  (General  Thornton)  gave  notice  at 
the  last  ^neral  Court,  that  he  would,  at  the  present  Court,  move  a  reablit- 
4ioo  respectiug;  the  proprJetv  of  examinin*^  certain  daises  of  individuals  as  to 
their  knowledi^e  of  tue  Hindoost&nnee,  prior  to  their  ^in|^  oot  to  India ;  anH 
'sfirce  ^t  time  a  requi^idon,  callio^  for  a  special  Court,  to  consider  the  same 
'st*h^ct,  had  beeb  presented  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  A«  the  pn>posftbnb 
'are  similar,  they  might  both  be  disposed  of  by  one  debate^  and  thus  l3bk 
time  of  the  Court  would  be  saved, 

Mr.  HuMa. — I  wish  the  two  motions  to  be  kept  separate. 
'    General  TVioXntdn  expressed  his  readiness  to  withdraw  hfs  notice^  as  the 
miestion  would  be  brought  forward  much  better  by  the  two  gentieroen  (M^. 
Hume  and  Dr.  Gilchrist)  who  signed  the  requisition,  and  who,  having  been 
lonff  in  India,  were  more  competent  )tufgrs  of  the  qnestioB  than  he  was. 

General  I'hornton'^ notice  was  then  withdrawn. 

THE  company's  SHIPnNO. 

The  CBAiftMAN .^Another  Hon.  Proprietor  (Captain  MaxfMd)  g«te  nollc«, 
9X  the  last  general  Court,  that  be  would,  at  the  present  Court,  submit  a  rew^ 
•Intion  for  pap<^r8  relative  to  the  rates  of  tonnage  of  the  Company's  chattered 
.  «iid  imcluirtored  ships  to  India  and  China ;  and  aho  as  to  the  mode  of  andif* 
ibg  and  keeping  the  accounts.  The  Court  was  now  ready  to  entertaiti  ihit 
taotioo. 

Captain  Maxfirld.— The  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  it  wooM 
-be  perceived,  embraced  two  points ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevitr  and  clear- 
ness ha  would  only  touch  upon  the  shipping  question.  In  addressing  the 
Court  on  a  subject  of  so  tmicn  importence,  he  regretted  exceedlnjrly  that  R 
had  not  been  ^aced  In  the  hands  of  some  indivichiat,  whose  abftiGlcs  would 
have  enabled  mm  effectually  to  expose  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and 
to  introduce  another  that  might  prove  more  it»eneficial  t4«  the  public  aim  dift 
Company;  by  which  means  they  might,  whetai  their  charter  came  to  be  re^ 
iieweid,  surcessfiilly  combat  the  opposition  of  numbers  who  were  injured  b^ 
•he  -optraHon'of  thib  system  «i  It  at  present  stood.  He  was  ilidtited  to  agitato 
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Ibis  questkm,  in  the  hope  ihat  others  woulil  come  fbnraH  iifid  M  in  AA 
ioqiiirv,  so  that  their  joiut  labours  intg^tit  tend  to  produce  those  advanta^i 
which 'were  so  much  to  be  desired,  but  which  the  public  did  not  enjoy  at 
present.  It  was  so  cUstDmary  a  matter  to  layd  the  servants  of  the  Company , 
that  he  conld  scarcely  expect  to  obtain  a  patient  hearing,  if  be  said  any  thin^ 
that  in  the  least  savoured  of  a  doubt  of  their  abilities.  It  unfortunately 
happened,  that  the  interest  of  some,  and  the  indolence  of  others,  operated 
agaitist  iuvestifcatiuns  of  this  kind.  A  feeling  was  eutertained  that  hotbin^ 
could  be  dt»ne  to  iucrease  the  Company's  dividends,  or  by  judicious  retrench- 
ment to  add  to  their  wealth,  and,  tnerefore,  no  operation  fur  that  purpose  was 
attempted.  If  he  had  hut  one  voie  in  that  Court  he  mig^ht  perhaps  be  thouglifc 
presumptuous  iu  brin«^inn:  this  g^reat  que^itiou  forward.  But  he  had  long  beeii 
a  proprietor  of  tliree  vutes,  and  a  short  time  smce,  he  possessed  stock  sufll'^ 
cient  to  claim  a  fourth.  He  stated  this  to  show,  that  his  interests  were  deeply 
concerned,  and  clostly  identified  with  those  of  the  Proprietors  at  lat|rel 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shipping  interest  of  this  eountry-^htf 
never  had — and  most  ])robably  never  would ;  but  still  he  felt  very  dee;^ 
aod  sincerely  for  the  shippiuj^  interest  uf  the  Company,  and  he  wonlU  mitrt 
it  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  The  Company  were  at  pesent  enpig^  lA 
an  unprofitable  war,  and  he  knew  not  how  it  would  ultimately  pnj  tbem^ 
But  if  the  war  terminated  at  this  moment,  the  eicpeose' which  ha4 
been  even  now  incurred  was  such  as  to  require  the  Govemtnent,  in6^ 
imperatively,  to  retrench  in  every  possible  way,  without  Impnirinif  those 
establishments  which  were  essenti^U  to  the  safety  of  the  Company.  'M 
might  be  reminded,  that  economy  had  always  been  their  maxim.  He  be- 
lieved that  was  the  fact ;  but  it  had  been  most  frequently  seen  to  opeiM^ 
where  it  could  not  be  practised  without  materially  injuring  the  effleiencir  of 
important  establishments,  while  it  mas  neglected  in  others  Whete  it  ml^hl 
be  introduced  with  effect.  He  alluded  particularly  to  the  army.  He  wootlfl 
tiot  illustrate  this  position  by  Invidiously  comparing  the  wtat  of  pi^  ftnd 
pensions  for  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company ;  thou^hi  at 
some  future  period,  that  might  be  a  proper  subject  for  considei'ation.  Q^ 
this  occasion,  he  was  only  desirous  of  assisting  in  the  laudable  object  of 
promoting  economy  iu  those  departments,  the  organt7Jition  of  #hfch  appearea 
to  be  faulty.  The  absurd  attempts  made  by  some  of  the  governments  abMad 
to  economize,  and  which  arose  either  from  the  orders  of  the  executive  body; 
or  from  the  ofBciuusness  of  public  servants,  had  often  excited  his  surprne; 
For  instance,  their  respectable  Superintemlent  of  Marine,  at  Bonobay^ 
alltfilred  the  Company's  cruisers  to  be  hired,  and  the  treasury  wUfi,  m 
consequence,  enricbcd  to  the  amount  of  150  rupees.  {J  Imtg^h.)  This  Ad 
not  occur  under  their  present  amiable  and  intelligent  Governor ;  bat  it  real* 
h  did  happen  iu  ikt  time  of  Sir  Evan  Nepeao.  One  of  their  cruisers,  the 
resial,  was  so  stuffed  with  bales  by  an  Armenian  merchant,  that  scarcely 
any  room  was  left  for  provisions  ana  stores  ;  and,  for  the  use  of  the  vessel, 
government  received  150  rupees.  The  Only  two  cruisers  iu  their  service, 
^hich  were  employed  in  makino^  an  impression  on  the  strong<halds  of  the 
pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  had,  from  motives  of  economy,  he  supposed, 
neen  withdrawn.  And  what  was  the  consequence.^  The  pirates  increased 
in  strength,  and  it  coiit  1'jO  lacs  of  rupees,  or,  £.1,800,000  sterling  to  check 
their  growth.  The  intcie-t  of  that  sum,  prudently  applied,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  put  down  eftcctually  bands  of  pirates  far  more  numcnms  and  formidable 
than  ibL-y  were.  When  the  Company's  concerns  were  iu  their  infancy,  the 
Putcli,  Portuguese,  and  other  freebooters,  attacked  and  molested  their  trade. 
The  Compauy  armed  their  traders,  and  effectually  protected  their  property; 
aod  those  eucmics  hchad  alluded  to  quickly  disappeared.  Those  ships  answered, 
while  they  only  maintained  the  respectable  character  of  merchants ;  but 
since  they  had  arrived  at  a  higher  dignity,  and  became  sovereigns,  a 
different  system  was  pursut.d.  Still,  however  great  the  change  which  had 
taken  place »  they  ought  to  consult  their  commercial  interests.  Now  it  was 
generally  believed  that  they  carried  on  a  losing  trade  with  India.  He  could 
not  state  this  from  the  result  of  one  year ;  but  nfe  was  convhiced  that,  If  % 
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««H9es  of  yetn  -were  taken,  sufficient  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  tub- 
stantiate  the  fact..  They  were  a  Company  of  merchants,  expressly  incorpo- 
rated  for  commercial  purposes,  and  they  must  either  carry  on  their  trade 
like  merchants,  or  they  must  expect  to  lose  [by  it.  No  individual  merchant 
could  hope. to  carry  on  the  Indiff  trade,  as  they  did,  contending  aj^nst  hi^ 
freights  and  bad  bargains  ;  and  he  was  convinced  they  could  not  carry  it  on 
theuselyes,  if  it  were  not  bolstered  up  by  the  profitable  trade  to  China.  He 
.was  well  aware,  that  the  import  trade  of  China  was  of  high- profit;  but 
it  might  be  made  much  more  so,  at  the  same  time  that  the  public  would  be 
^benented,  by  afibrding  tea  at  moderate  prices.  If  this  were  done,  it  would 
be  a  strong  reason  in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  the  charier,  and  the  possession  of 
the  exclusive  trade  to  China  ;  because  it  would  show  that  the  Con^pany  thought 
of  the  public  interest  as  much  as  they  did  of  their  own.  To  effect  this  object, 
•however,  they  must  not  conduct  themselves  as  they  had  hitherto  done ;  their 
shipfi  must  be  fitted  as  merchantman,  and  as  merchantmen  f^looe.  He  held 
in  hieh  estimation  the  abilities  of  the  officers  on  board  the  Company's  ships, 
iand  he  admitted  that  the  vessels  were  of  a  very  fine  class ;  but  it  struck  him 
.that  they  were  .not  well  suited  to  commercial  purposes.  The  guns  were 
occasionally  used  in  time  of  war — in  time  of  peace  they  were  useless,  ll^y 
greatly  increased  the  expense  of  outfit ;  and,  if  they  looked  to  one  of  those 
vessel  which  carried  forty  guns,  they  would  find,  that  the  number  of  men 
Inira  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  guns.  He  had  been  induced  to  attribute 
the  loss  of  many  of  the  Company's  ships  solely  to  the  number  of  guns  which 
)thfy  carried.  •  This  position  he  could  exemplify  by  pointing  out  instances 
?vhere  country  ships  had  weathered  violent  gales,  while  vessels  belobging  to 
the., Company  had  foundered.  Now,  if  country  ships  could  ride  out  t£)se^ 
gfUes  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  vessels  of  the  Company,  was  .it  not 
a -dear  proof  that  the  guns  of  the  latter  were  the  occasion  of  those. disasters. 
*XhiUyewitnthire  East  Indiaman  was  lost,  some  years  ago,  solely  in  consequence 
of  her  having  these  guns  on  board.  He  was,  at  the  time,  riding  near  her, 
in  one  of^the.Company's  miserable  Pilot  schooners.  The  gale  was  a  regular 
northrwester,  which  gave  notice  of  its  approach  an  hour  before  it  burst  forth. 
/His  vessel  rode  out  we  storm,  while  they  saw  the  stately  Devonshire^  with 
ber  guns  and  lofly  masts,  sink  to  the  bottom.  This  was  s^fKcient  to  ahow 
the  folly  of  having  guns  on  board.  Then  came  the  question,  what  advantage 
did  the  Company  gain  by  this  system,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view?  An 
answer  to  that  query  would  be  found  in  the  rates  of  insurance  at  Lloyd's. 
If  they  inquired  there,  they  would  learn,  that  insurances  could  be  effectMlon 
good  British  ships,  class  A^  for  nearly  as  little  as  was  demanded  for  the  Coai- 
paXty's -lar^e  ships.  The  useless  expense  of  outfit  in  the  Company's  sfaipt. 
')fa9  ijrejudidal  both  to  them  and  to  the  British  public,  because  it  prevented 
the  Company  from  selling*  the  produce  imported  at  a  low  rate  ;  and  it  wms« 
necessary  cunsequcnce,  that  the  Americans  and  others  beat  them  in  the 
forei«^n  market.  Durlncr  the  war,  some  of  their  ships  were  taken  up  at  the 
enormous  rate  of  44/.  per  ton  ;  and  yet  thev  must  be  aware  that,  on  sailing 
froui  Bombay,  they  were  not  more  than  onethird  laden.  The  rest  of  the  freight 
hecatue  an  inunense  source  of  profit  to  the  commanders.  That  part  of  the 
system »  however,  did  not,  he  understood,  exist  at  present.  At  one  period^ 
wheu  very  an ti -commercial. notions  prevailed  at  Bombay,  the  Company  re- 
ceived a  lar^e  con^ipiment  of  cottons  from  Georgia.  Was  it  not  to  be  sup* 
posed,  that  a  part  ul'  this  consignment  would  be  sent  to  China,  in  payment 
for  tea?  But,  instead  of  that,  it  was  sold  to  the  commanders  of  the  Com* 
pauy's  Bliips,  and  was  to  l^e  paid  for  at  China.  They  carried  it  there  ou  board 
the  Company's  vessels,  and  undersold  them  in  the  market  Vet,  even  at 
that  very  time,  despatches  were  carried  out,  ordering  the  strictest  economy  to 
be  observed  iu  the  military  department.  Since  the  peace,  a  great  reductioa 
bad  been  made  in  the  rate  of  freight ;,  but  it  was  perfectly  evident^  .that  a 
greRter  retluction  \\\\'^\\X  s'.ill  take  place,  and  that  the  commerce  of  the  Com- 
pany mi^ht  .^e  carrietl  on  like  the  commerce  of  anv  other  body  .of  mercantile 
peijpte.  He  ccrtxitnly  saw  no  advantage  that  could  Le  derived  from  the  course 
now  adopted.    Alter  >vhai  he  had  said,  he- need  not  apprize  the  proprieloiy 
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tlmtbe  dkhioC  entftrtain  the  least  i<lea  of  the  manner  in  which  their  maHifee 
sfhirs^  or  their  comndercc,  were  conducted.  Ue  had  been  for  twenty-four 
years  in  their  marine  service,  and,  therefore,  was  competent  to  judreof  the 
•vftem  which  prevailed  in  t;^at  department.  The  comparative  excellence  of 
their  army  in  India,  was  owing  to  the  attention  that  had  been  paid  to  it. 
The  praiseworthy  zeal  of  some  of  the  hon.  Chairman'^  colleagues,  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  and  the  judicious  arrangements  of  the 
Puke  of  York,  had  raised  the  army -to  a  lofty  eminence.  Part,  however,  of 
the  Company's  service  was  so  mismanaged,  that  it  was  a  useless  burden  to 
the  state,  -and  a  disgrace  to  those  who  should  render  it  efficient.  Let  tha 
Clonrt  look,  for  instance,  to  the  Bombay  inarine.  it  might  be  stated,  that  it 
was  so  insignificant  as  not  to  deserve  a  thought.  But,  when  he  saw  a  super- 
intendent receiving  upwards  of  a  lac  of  rupees  per  ann.,  a  salary  larger  thau 
Mt  ^ven  to  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  tnougbt  it  was  a  subject  worth 
noticing.  Jf  it  were  so  insiguificaut  a  matter,  why  should  such  an  expensa 
be  incurred?  If  he  recollected  rightly,  it  was  said,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter,  that  this  iusignificant  corps  was  sulAcieot  to  guard 
that  part  of  the  Company's  territories;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Comnany 
ought  not  to  be  charged  any  thing  for  the  service  of  the  King's  ship  in  teose 
seas.  This  appeared  rather  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  of  inslgmfi- 
caacy,  to  which  he  bad  before  alluded.  The  customs,  the  revenue,  and  the 
}iidi<^  branches  of  the  Company's  service,  also  demanded  investigation  and 
reform.  (Hear,)  The  objects  to  which  he  had  ventured  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  tne'  Court,  were  of  very  grave'  importance :  and,  though  he  might 
appear  rather  too  sanguine  to  some  persons,  yet  he  thought  that;  by  retrench- 

'  Ing  the  civil  expenditure  in  China,  a  saving  uot  of  150  rupees,  but  of  300,000/. 
^er  annum,  might  be  made.  Convinced  that  his  opinions  were  well-found^ 
and  thanking  the  Court  for  their  indulgence,  he  should  conclude  by  moving, 
**  That  there  be  laid  before  this  Cburt  a  statement,  exhibiting  the  name,  - 
number,  and  tonnage,  of  all  ships  now  chartered  bv  this  Company,  with  thp 
rates  of  tonnage,  the  number  of  voyages  for  which  they  are  engaged,  the 
names  of  the  owners,  and  the  time  when  engaged;  also  a  list  of  ships  of  the 
Company  nurchased  for  India  and  China,  the  time  when  purchased,  the  price 
naifl  for  tne  same,  and  the  expense  of  repairs,  &c.  during  the  time  they 
nave  been  engaged/* 

.  Ma.  Hume. — 1  wish.  Sir,  to  second  this  motion.  The  father  of  jny  hon. 
Friend  near  me,  (Mr.  Kinnaird,)  and  my  learned  Friend  (Mr.*lackson,)labottr- 
cd  for  many  years  to  refttrm  the  shippmg  systeip.  Their  exertions  brought  It 
vhat  R  is ;  and^  even  though  it  may  be  now  defective,  it  is  certainly  much 
better  than  it  formerly  was.  I  also  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  sub}act; 
andy  at  a  time  when  1  had  not  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  I  joined 
with  others  in  petitioning  the  legislature  for  a  revision  of  the  shipping  system* 
Reasons  were  stated  bv  us  for  altering  the  system,  which  appear  to  me-to 
have  been  unanswerable ;  but  our  request  was  refbsed.  I  do  not  think  Parlia- 
nent  acted  properiy  on  that  occasion.  The  real  interest  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany is  the  interest  of  the  empire ;  and  when  we  are  called  on  to  pay  a  Urge 
tax  on  tea  to  keep  up  useless  extravagance,  all  those  who  do  not  complain  of 
k-are  greatly  to  blame.  If  the  hou.  Mover  had  been  in  the  Court  in  1813, 
1816,  and  1S17,  he  would  have  found  me  eudeavouriog  to  check  the  grant 
ol  money  to  owners  of  vessels,  who  complained  of  having  entered  into  impru- 
dent contracts.  Parliament  was  applied  to,  and,  with  their  permission,  inr 
creased  rates  were  given  to  those  owners  whose  complaints  had  b^n  prtf* 
vionsly  discussed  in  this  Court.  What  was  my  proposition  at  that  time  ? 
Instead  of  saying,  that  the  owp^rs  should  go  on  until  they  encountered  utter 
ruin,  mv  advice  was,  '*  Reduce  your  equipments,  and  then  you  can  proceed 

.  profitably."  If  the  hon.  Proprietor  had  been  in  the  Court  Rt  that  period^  he 
would  (ave  found  the  ma}oritv  of  those  who  voted  on  the  question  were 
either  ship- owners  or  ship-builders.  1  made  the  best  stand  I  could,  with  a 
lew  irieuds  around  me,  against  any  interference  with  the  existing  contracts, 
hut  my  Efforts  were  not  successful.  If  any  thiur  can  rise  up  against  the 
Company  *af  matter  of  just.centure,  it  is  their  lavish  expendliure  in  freight. 
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They  are  payih^  cuormorisly,  while  trtry  persod  is  ftwari  thsai  ifaipd  fibty  li^ 
freighted  at  10/.  1 U.  or  12/.  per  ton.  in  1813,  1  stood  up  in  my  place  itt  tkis 
Court,  and  «aid,  that,  if  lire  had  peace,  the  rate  of  freight  would  fall  to  I2L 
'per  ton.  This  was  lauded  at-.  I  was  considered  as  an  enlhifsiaat— ss  A 
person  heside  myself.  And  yet  it  turned  out  that  I  was  rif^ht.  We  tttke,  as 
the  hon.  Mover  satd.  g^reat  credit  to  ourselves  for  good  niana|:emeiit ;  but  ( 
cannot  Sec  that  ^ood  niana^ment  is  displayed  in  takinjl^  np  ships  at  26/.  5r. 
per  ton,  not  for  three  voyages,  hut  for  five  or  six  voyages,  whicn  was  eqnal 
to  nine  or  ten  years.  What  did  the  Company  do  in  the  last  year?  Tbey  ifi^ed 
vessels  in  London,  sent  thrm  to  China,  ha^i  them  loaded  thereyiih  tea,  irbich 
was  carried  to  North  America;  and  this  was  done  for  11/.  f>er  ton,  while; 
upon  other  coutracts,  they  were  actually  paying  2€/.  55.  per  ton.  J  eouM 
>how,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  from  &0/.  to  55/.  »cr  ton  was  paid.  Part 
*of  this  ccrtaiuly  ar»)se  from  demurrage,  which  was,  indeed,  oo  account  «f  tb^ 
present  system,  sometimes  unavoidable. 

Af  r.  Walker  said,  that,  in  1819,  not  a  ship  in  the  service  of  the  Coivpany 
was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  26/.  per  ton.  In  1823,  there  was  one  at  21/.  per 
ton,  a  second  at  2 1  /.  8«.,  and  a  third  at  21/.  7s»  6(/.  The  hon.  Proprietor  bad 
mode  the  rates  too  high. 

Mr.  HuMK  said,  it  pleased  him  to  find  that  the  rate  of  freight  was  even  t 
few  pounds  less  than  he  had  supposed  it  to  be.  But  it  could  not  escape  ootira; 
that  ships  might  be,  and  were  freigbted  last  year  by  others  so  low  as  91.  lOf. 
per  too,  which  was  widely  <liflfereot  from  21/.,  the  rate  paid  by  the  Com'* 
pany.  x 

Tlie  Chairman  said,  in  proposing  this  motion,  the  hon.  Proprietor  ha4 
gone  over  a  great  variety  of  matters,  which  he  did  not  mean  to  disease.  If 
Tiny  suY^ect  bad  been  more  frequently  considered'in  this  Court  than  another; 
the  present  certainly  was  that  subject ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think,  consi* 
;deriDg  all  the  circnmstances  of  the  case — bokine  to  the  situation  in  which 
thti.  East  India  Company  stood,  working  in  a  double  capacity — ^that  tbe  de- 
scription of  shipping,  adverted  to  by  the  hon.  Proprietor,  and  not  approved 
Tof  by  bim,  would,  after  all,  be  found  the  most  applicable  to  the  Compatiy'i 
service,  lie,  however,  had  no  objection  that  the  Pniprietors  should  have  th^ 
futh^  in  formation  on  the  sub}ocf ;  iknd,  thcteft>Pe,  he  would  not  resist  tba 
motion.  {Hear,  hear.) , 

•'  Mr.  Home.— The  objert  of  the  Court,  which  is  to  obtain  full  Inforaatloa 
on  the  subject,  will  not  be  attained,  unless  an  addition  be  made,  reqnirlttgto 
'know  the  rate  of  freightage  for  single  vessels. 

'  Mr.  LoiVNDBS  observed,  that  as  gratitude  was  a  prcdomhiftnt  feeling'  lit 
Ins-busom,  he  hoped  that  he  might  w  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  tbe  snh^ 
)ect.  It  onght  to  be  considered,  that  dnrisg  war  there  existed  a  lar;^ 
MBOrtment  of  vessels  than  during  peace.  He  thought,  that  those  who  built 
iBhips  should  be  allowed  time  to  wear  them  out.  (7)  An  honest  liberality  was 
Always  thebest  policv.  The  gallant  captain  had  made  a  most  excellent  speech, 
but  be  begged  to  pomt  out  one  little  error  in  It.  Me  perfectly  well  renefia- 
J)ered  that,  during  hosttlities,  Indiamen  were  turned  into  men-of-war,  and 
made  a  most  glorious  stand  against  the  French  men-of-war.  But,  to  retnn 
to  the.rptestiou  of  gratitude,  he  would  recommend  to  bis  hon.  Friend,  Mr. 
*Hnme,  who  he  believed  had  done  more  service  to  the  country  than  any  man 
alive,  that  on  some  occasions  economy  was  better  left  alone.  He  bad  <>it 
"^eiy  occasion  resisted  hU  hon.  Friend's  economical  propositions  with  respect 
to  tlie  army  and  navy.  He  believed  that  the  distress  which  existed  at  thd 
pre<vcut  moment  was  owing  to  the  want  of  national  gratitude  to-tbearmy  mi^ 
navy.  The  conduct  of  the  British  nation  towards  her  officers  was  a  blot  oft 
her  character — {Interruvtion.) 

Mr.  KiNNAiRD  begged  to  remind  the  hon.  Proprietor  that  his  remaiks  di<l 
nut  bear  on  any  question  before  the  Court. 

Mr  Lowndes  could  not  see  why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  lanch  oat  ai 
well  as  the  hon.  Proprietor  himself.  When  he  considered  the  difference  betWeeii 

(7)  They  may  do  so  by  employitig  them  In  sofme  other  trade.  • 
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be  interrupted  him  in  hit  eolog^ittm  on  the  trmy.  He  felt  g^reat  respect  for 
the  good  srase  of  the  hon.  Proprietor,  hut  he  knew  that  party  feeling  eroold 
etirry  him  mat  lengths.-^ [Here  the  boo.  Oentkman  divaricated  iuio  a  sUiry 
Bbotit  shiUmff  whit^  but  the  nolft«s  iti  the  Court  was  too  ^eat  (o  permit  us  to 
iratch  a  word  of  what  he  said.  After  considerable  cxeHion  to  be  beard,  he 
resumed  his  seat,  findiBS  that  the  Court  would  uot  waste  its  time  auy  lou^ 
itsttBi^^o  htm.] 

Ae  Chairwan.— 1  wish  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Hume) 
has  any  addition  to  make  to  the  motion  before  the  Court  ? 

Mr.  UUMK.— I  move  that  these  wonU  be  added  to  the  motk>n  :  "  Also  a 
statement  of  the  rate  of  freij^ht  paid  fbr  one  or  more  vessel  or  vessels  hired 
viitee  1913,  and  uot  now  era'ployc<li  tvith  the  number  of  tons,  the  names  of 
Iha  owners,  and  the  destination  ami  voya«^  of  each  ship ;  and  also  whether 
they  were  hired  by  public  or  private  contract,  with  the  date  of  s«eh  cot^ 
thurt." 

The  Chairmaic  put  the  motion  with  the  addition  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume^ 
Mid  it  was  agreed  to. 

{QUESTION  OF  forht. 

The  Chairman  Informed  the  Court,  that  the  Coiirt  ^as  made  special  Hi 
fimrsirande  of  the  following  requisitlbn : — 

'* '  T^ftt  there  be  laid  before  this  Court  Copies  of  all  Correspondence  bei> 
Iween  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckluf  bam,  late  Proprietor  of 
the  Calcutta  Journal,  respecting  his  claims  for  reparation  of  the  injury  sus- 
tained bv  his  property  in  Calcutta,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  of  the 
Ben^  Government.' 

**  *  Also,  Copies  of  aH  Proreedlnes  of  the  Bengal  Qoremment  referred  to 
in  the  Correspondence  before  named.'  " 

Mr.  H(7taB.->Before  I  touch  upon  the  subject  which  has  just  been  intro^ 
duced  to  the  notice  of  the  Court,  I  wish  to  make  some  observations  upon  a 
subject  which  1  consider  of  considerable  importance.  I  have  signed  three 
teqnisitions  which  f  sent  into  the  Court  of  LHrectors,  intending  to  brin^ 
three  separate  snbjects  under  ytmt  notice.  One  of  these  requisitions  has 
just  been  stated  to  you  •  anotheF  related  to  cadets  proceeding  to  India  wkhoul 
a  knowledge  of  the  native  lan^iages  ;  and  the  third  was  a  requisition  thai 
the  Court  might  be  made  special  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  cunsiderid^oA 
the  present  state  of  alfairs  in  India,  and  of  recommending  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  the  propriety  of  recalling  Lord  Amherst.  E^eW  body  inuet  be 
ilware,  that,  by  act  of  ParKameut,  ttiere  were  four  special  guarteifly  Conrti 
In  every  year,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Directors  or  oC 
Proprietors  to  waive.  It  is  alto  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  at'  sueh 
Quarterly  Courts  any  subject  which  any  Proprietor  mi^t  think  of  import* 
knee  to  the  interests  of  India  might  be  brought  forward  and  discuss^ 
ed.  The  same  Act  declares,  that  the  Conrt  of  Directors  were  boond 
M  anytime  to  call  a  General  Court  upon  receiving  a  reqniftition,  signed 
by  nine  Proprietors,  to  discuss  any  matter  which  snch  Proprietors  might 
ileem  proper  to  be  discussed.  It  has  been  the  practice,  since  I  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  this  Court,  for  any  Proprietor  to  notice  at  Quarterly 
Courts  any  Subject  be  pleaied ;  but  it  has  been  considered  right,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  though  not  required  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that,^heu  any  sub* 
jcct  of  iniportance  was  iut ended  to  be  discussed,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
the  Proprietors  at  large  would  take  an  interest,  to  give  notice  that  sueh  and 
Uicb  motions  would  be  snbniitted  to  the  Court.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  4t  is 
ihe  QSual  practice  for  two  Proprietors  to  address  a  reqiiif^ition  to  the  Conrt  of 
Directors,  praying  the  Quarterly  Court  might  be  made  farther  special  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  intended  motion.  1  never  till  the  present  time 
knew  anv  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  deprive  Proprie^ 
tors  of  this  privilege.  It  must  be  evident  to  eve^  one  who  thinks  on  the 
fcol^ecty  that  it  Is  a  great  advantage  to  the  mass  of  Proprietors  to  knew  what 
subjects  are  to  be  hn)ught  forward  at  a  Quarterly  Court ;  but  if  it  be  in  the 
po*er  of  the  Court  of  Directort  ta  pubHsh  what  notices  they  pleMe^  and 
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ktep  back  o^^rs,  they  take  upoa  tberotelves  to  iB»rk  oat  gome  8iiM«cts  fts 
deserrinip  of  sttentioD,  And  withhold  that  distinctiou.froni  others.  Toe  same 
practice  which  this  Coart  bat  foUowed  U  observed  \a  the  House  of  Commods. 
Any  Member,  who  may  catch  the  Speaker'^  eye,  is  .entitled  to  subnut  what 
motion  he  pleases  to  the  House ;  but  it  has  for  stgep  been  the  pra/ctice  to  g^ve 
notice  of  the  intention.to  brio f^  forward  any  question  of  importance,  both  for 
the  convenience  of  business  and, for  the  information  of  those  parties  who  are 
likely  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  I  have  been  now  for  nearly  eighteen 
years  a  Proprietor,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  actor  in  this  Court,,  and  during^ 
that  time  1  do  not  recollect. any  instance  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Court 
of  Direetors  such  as  that  which  1  am  about  to  state.  .  I  have  at  different 
Quarterly  Courts  introduced  subjects  of  con«)iderable  importance,  of  which 
there  had  not  been  time  to  give  notice.  In  this  way. I  have,  oi»  two  separate 
ooeasiont,  calhsd  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  present  state  of  I  ndia, .  and 
hasre  censured  the  measures  of  Lord  Amherst's  administration.  On  each 
occasion,  the  Chairman  appealed  to  me  In  this  way — **  Would  you/'  said  he, 
«  bring  forward  a  question  of  so,  much  importance  without  ctTtie  eousidcra- 
tbn?  Will  it  be  creditable  to  you,  and  will  those  who  wish  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  be  prepared  t9  do  so?  To  bring  forward  a  question,  of  this 
nature  without  due  nolice,  is  au  act  of  injustice,  of , which  1  hope  >ioa 
are  not  capable !  " — This  was  the  sort  of  appeal  which  was  made  to  me» 
and  to  which  1  yielded.  Two  Courts  have  passed  by  since  I  declared 
my  intention  to  submit  a  motion  for.  the  removal  of  Lord  Amherst  from 
the  head  of  the  Indian  Government.  Having  given  such  an  intimation, 
I  would  have  been  warranted,  without  an^  further  notice  on  the  subject,  in 
bringing  forward  my  motion  on  the  present  occasion.  -  What^  therefore,  am 
I  to  say  of,  or  how  am  1  to  account  for,  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
OB  the  present  occasion  ?  On  the  8th  inst.,  I  sent,  a  requisition  to  the  Court 
of  Dnrectons,- requesting  that  they  would  make  this  12"°''^''ly  Court  special, 
^' for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration ,  the  following  proposition: 
That  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  duly  considering  the  present  situation  of 
afl^rs  in  India,  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  immecliately  recalling  Lord  Amherst"  Of  the  im* 
portanoe  of  that  proposition,  the  Court  is  abl«  to  form  its  own  opinion  ;  but  I 
think  that  if  there  be  any  one  question  which  more  than  another  requires 
conformity  with  the  usual  practice  of  giving  notice  to  the  Proprietors,  it  is 
this  very  question. ,  Let  .us  see,  however,  what  the  Court  of  Directors  did 
on  the  subject.  On  the  14th  inst.  they  sent  me  a  letter,  through  their  Secre- 
,  tary,  in  which  that  officer  states,  that  he  was  ordered  to  inform  me,  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  they  did  not  deeoi  it  .expedient  to  make  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  special  for  the  purpose  stated  in  my  letter;  and,  at  the  same 
t*me,  be  was  directed  to  remind  me,  that  as  the  Court  about  to  be  held  was  a 
General  Quarterly  Court,  any.  motion  might  be  brought  forward  without  the 
Court  being  made  special,  and  without  previous  notice.  1  submit  to  bon. 
Gentlemen,  wliether  any  thing  can  be  more  conducive  to  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, than  that  due  public  notice  should  be  given  of  every  important  ques- 
tion intended  to  be  brought  forward  in  this  Court,  in  order  that  we  may  come 
prepared  to  discuss  it.  What  will  be  the  result,  if  the  Court  of  I^rectors 
think  proper  to  give  .notice  of  questions  of  minor  importance — the  motion 
respecting  Mr.  Buckingham,  thoush  of  vast  importance  to  him,  js  certainly 
of  minor  importance  to  one  in  which  the  general  io^rests  of  India  are  in* 
Tolved — and  refuse  to  do  so  with  respect  to  a  question  of  the  most  vital  inte- 
rest? ,  Is  it  right  that  the  Proprietors  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance that  such  a  question  as  that  which  1  have  described  was  to  be  brought 
forward  ?  J  think  it  is  proper  that  the  Chairman  should,  before  I  proceed 
with  my  motion,  state  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Court  of  Directora 
to  deviate  on  the  present  occasion  frttra  the  usual  courtesy  and  practice.—- 
{Hesr,)     .   . 

The  Chairman. — If  I  understand  the  hon.  Gentleman  right,  he  wishes  to 
know  what  U  the  cause  of  the  distinction  made  with  respect  to  the  different 
nonces  of  motions  Which  tie  sen  tin  to  the  Court  of  Directors^    The  practice  oC 
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adrertistii^  the  notfces  of  motions  is  one  of  mere  choice,  in  which  tiie  Coort 
of  Directors  are  at  all  times  happy  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Proprietors  ;  hut, 
with  respect  to  the  notice  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Proprietor,  the  Court  of 
Directors/  considering  that  it'  related  to  the  high  and  important  office  of 
Goverdor-General  in  India,  and  that  it  might,  if  published,  arrive  in  India 
before  ^e  discussion  took  place ;  and  there,  where  public  opinion  had  great 
weight,  produce,whil8t  a  war  was  raging,  an  effect  prejudicial  to  theCompany's 
affairs,  took  unon  themselres  the  responsibility  of  saving,  that  they  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  advertise  it.  {Hear,  hear.)  The  Court  of  JDirectors 
have  taken  this  responsibility  on  themselves,  and  it  is  for  the  Court  to  decide 
whether  tiiey  have  acted  wisely  and  judiciously.  (Hmt.) 

Sir  C.  FoHBB9.^I  have  one  observation  to 'make  on  this  subject 

The  Chairman.^I  beg  the  hon.  Baronet  to  desist :  there  is  no  question  be-% 
fore  the  Court. 

Mr.  Hums. — Any  Proprietor  has  a  right,  in  my  opinion,  to  address  thd 
Court  on  a  point  of  form.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  raise  a  question,  of  course 
I  could  easily  do  so,  in  a  single  moment,  by  moving  a  vote  of  censui«  on  the 
Co«irt  of  Directors !  ' 

The  ChaibmaNw — I  think  this  conversation  ought  not  to  go  on.  The  threat 
which  the  hon.  Proprietor  holds  out,  of  moving  a  vote  of  censure,  will  not 
induce  me  to  alter  my  opinion.  • 

Mr.  KiNNAiRiy. — I  am  sure  my  hon.  Friend  meant  nothing  offensive  to  the 
Court  of  Directors :  he  merely  intended  to  show  that  it  would  be  competent 
to  him  to  raise  a  question,  upon  which  discussion  might  take  place  in  an 
instant.  The  object  of  my  hon.  Friend,  in  bringing  this  matter  forward,  is'to 
ascertain  whether,  hereafter,  the  Court  of  Directors  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  withhold  public  notice  of  particular  motions.  I  think  the  hon. ' 
Baronet  has  a  right  to  speak  on  the  question  of  form  ;  besides,  it  is  possible 
that  be  may  have  some  motion  to  submit. 

The  Chairman.— My  object  in  stoppingthe  worthy  Baronet  (Sir  C.  Fdrbes) 
was  only  to  save  time.  There  is  no  question  before  the  (^'ourt,  and  the  sub- 
ject which  has  been  alluded  to  is  merely  a  question  of  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Sir  C.  PoRBBs.— Sir,  understanding  that  a  requisition  had  been  sent  unto 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  effect  stated  by  my  hon.  Friend,  I  hastened  up 
from  Scotland  to  be  present.    So  far  am  I  from  thinking  that  the  publication ' 
of  the  requisition  would  have  been  prejudicial,  that  1  believe  it  would  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  happy  effects. 

Mr.  LowNDRS.— Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  judging  from  what  is  said 
of  the  despotism  of  the  Indian  Govertiment,  it  U  fortunate  for  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham that  be  is  not  now  in  that  country.  If  he  were,  the  order  of  the  day 
would  bcL 

" : Off  whh  his  head  I— 

So  mnch  for  Buckingham.*' 

Mere  the  matter  rested. 

CASE  OF  MR.   STRACBAir. 

Mr.  STBACilAN^-4n  rising  to  address  this  Court,  I  hope  I  ilo  not  infringe 
oM  tlie  order  of  proceeding.  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  so.  I  am  an  individual 
entiiled  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.^Colonel  in  the  Company's  service.  I  ain  no! 
unknown  to  Mr.  AsteU,  to  whom  I  stated  my  case  sixteen  years  ago,  when  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Company.  From  that  time  I  have  not  had  au  opportu- 
nity of  utaking  my  wrongs  known  tilt  this  day,  when  the  oppressive  conduct 
of  your  Governments  in  India  has  been  brought  under  discussion. 

The  Chairman.— The  hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Hume)  is  in  possession  of  the 
Court. 

Mr.  W.  HtJMB. — I  willingly  waive  my  right  of  precedence. 

Mr.  Stbachan^— I  throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Court.  If  I  da 
wrong,  let  me  be  put  down. 

Mr.  WiGRAM.— f  rise  to  order.  If  the  hon.  Gendemao  intends  to  detail 
what  be  c^fl9iders  bis  gricTaoces/ without  snbmittiiig  any  motioii  on  the  tub- 
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jtot»  lappeiA  to'the  Court  ipb«tbtf  It  19  doC  •  iMHt  ln»>Dyeiiteg»tb<i  ifWcuhOw 
proce^ng;    If  the  bon.  Gcntlcmaii  has  any  cooipUhit  to  Qi»k«>  ^  ed«  ad-. 
dnsB  the  Court  of  Directors ;  or  if  he  hw  9  raotipp  |o  subiiiit»  he  it  in  order  i  ■ 
but  odMrwite,  the  e ourte  be  it  purBuiogf  is  disorderly  and  very  inooiiTeid^iil*    . 
Mr.  STRAcnANt->-l  ani  prepared  with  a  moCion*  and  It  is,  That  Cieut-CoLf 
late  Lifent.  Stracban,  of  the  Bombay  military  establishnieDt,ba  restored  li»tm' 
rank  and  arrears  of  pay  op  to  the  preseul  Hme ;  and  that  all  papers  apd  ooite-' 
spoodence  with  the  Court  of  Direttorj*  together  with  all  corrf spoud(^e  with . 
the  constituted  authorities  in  ludia,  be  fortliwith  laid  upon  the  table-of  this 
Court.    I  *iU,  if  1  am  permitted,  staf  e  my  case  to  the  Court  1 1  embarked  (or 
ludia,  as  a  cadet,  in  1799,  and  arrived  there  ia  i80P.    1  served  for  threa  yean  - 
on  the  Coast  of  Malabar,  where  I  lost^ny  health,  and,  in  cuaseqi^ooe,  came 
haute  oil  a  sfck  certiticate.  I  was  scarcely  recovered  before  I  proceeded  to  inctta 
again.    I  was  subjected  to  the  extortion  of  the  captain  who  took  me  out,  who* 
deitoanded'eigfaiy  guineas  aiorefortny'passage-moii^y  than  tWsum  presicrlbed 
l^the  Court  of  Directors.  1  resisted  this  exorbitant  demand,  a^  I  woul<l  tliat  of^ 
a' highwayman.  For  my  conduct  1  was  subjected  to  much  persecution  on  board 
the  ship,  and  I  was  afterwards  tried  on  a  charge,  preferred  by  the  captain, ' 
of  a  most  disgraceful  nature,  but  which  1  will  not  mention,  lest  1  offeod  chaste 
ears.    An  honourable  acqqittal,  however,  preserved  my  character  from  the* 
foul  stain  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  it.    The  Commander-in-Chief»  too,' 
refused  to  detain  the  captain  till  I  and  others  could  make  good  our  charges 
against  this  enormous  freebooter.    This  was  the  oommencement  of  my  mas- ' 
fQrtunes,  which  have  ruined  my  prospects  in  life.    I  have  for  years  strujj^gM  - 
with  penury,  and  have  had  no  other  support  than  that  which  I  derived  from 
niy  ten  fingers ;  for  though  I  have  rich  relations,  they,  would  not  condescend  • 
tQ  assist  me.    I  was  nine  years  in  command  of  a  company  of  Native  inftintryy  - 
and  have  hel4  several  important  commands.    1  was  appointed,  at  the  head 
of  300  troops,  to  take  charge  of  the  province  of  Ahmednuggar,  with  the  for-  - 
tfess*.    Dtnring  this  period  1  conducted  myself  to  the  satislaction  -of  m^  coip- 
manding  officer.  General  Lawrence.  But  yet  I  was  consigned  to  pertecutinii;  • 
1  \yas  feted  to  be  marked  out  for  it,  becatis^  I  showed  a  disposition  to  reform 
abuses,  by  resistiug  the  unjust  claim  of  the  captain  for  eighty  gmaeaa  more  • 
than  his  due.    1  centtuoed  for  Ave  yeara  longer  perfomnng  aetual  service  In 
t^  field,  bv  which  my  Uealth  was  impaired.  My  constitution  began  to  break,  > 
and  I  could  no  kwges  hold  up  under  my  fatiguing  duty.    The  certificatea  of 
-my  illness  sb^ld  uo\y  be  lying  on  the  table  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  !f  tinse  . 
have  not  obliterated  them,    fhave  scarcely  recovered  my  health  even  at  ik%  t 
prestnt  honr.    At  length,  x>n  the  march  of  the  battalion  to  which  }  belonged, 
uom  Poonah  to  Surat,  1  was  put  under  arveat  by  my  commanchur  officer^  « 
far  neglect  of  prefers  in  not  attending  parade,  when,  al  the  very  time,  ae  had  a 
sur3^eon*s  certificate  of  my  illness  and  inability  to  attend  to  any  duty.,  1  was 
so  ill  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  carried  on  my  bed,  bj  four  cooMes,  a  distance  of 
150  miles,  who,  if  they  chose,  might  have  kid  me  down  on  the  road  side  %o 
die.    My  commanding  ofTicer,  in  conjunction  with  Major-General' Jone|, 
brought  me  to  a  court  martial.  The  charges  preferred  against  me  are,  on  the 
Ihce  of  them,  arbitrary  and  OfSpressive.    Kno«(ing  them  to  be  so,  I  charged 
my  commanding  officer  with  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct,  in  preferri^ 
such  ch4rgeft  aj^ainst  me  fur  absenting  myself  from  parade,  when  he  knew!  - 
was  prevented  from  attending  to  mv  duty*  by  sickness.    My  complatnt  was  • 
not  listened  to ;  I  was  cashiered,  and  sent  to  this  country.  The  parades  which 
I  was  required  to  attend  were  not  parades  of  exercise  in  an  euemy's  country:  - 
it  was  merely  a  scheme  formed  to  crush,  me.    My  enemies  could  not  attack 
me  whilst  I  was  well  i  they  took  the  opportunity  of  doiug  go  during^  my  sick-  . 
n^fiS.  ^  I  bmught  a  charge  of  saboi-nation  of  perjury  against  any  pesaeculors. 
I  was  sent  on  board  a  ship  I  rum  Bombay,  where  1  was  treated  like  a  felon*    I  T 
was  compelled  to  sleep  on  deck,  inn  boiag  suffered  to  go  below.    At  the  Cape 
o(  G^  Hope  i  wept  on  board  of  a  French  Pri;ee,  to  the  captain  of  whack  I 
am  indebted  for  my  passage  h'ome,  aod  for  many  kind  attentions,  for  which  I  - 
rqgrattbat  I  haveuevar  been  able  ki  make  any  t:ompensatiQu  to  thU  betteva^ 
Uii  €^f ^f  I^r»  vi\iQ  made  me  i^ai^  f««l  tt)e  ^kMingf  y(  hmmnHyi   Qa  ay  - 
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ifm»liii  tW»  eQiM»tiT  1  liriA  mj£9M^  before  Mr,  ABt«U»  wbo  toH  me  (h«it  If  I . 
v^iUd  vckiMMwM^  iW  i  tMu|  been  f  uiliy  ofdUobedieoce  of  orders,  b?  would . 
f«»tore  UHI  tQ  iRjr  mok,   i  r^ied  that  it  vwa«  impo^sib^  forow  lo  Vf^okjs  s^cb  - 
f«  ^ctuvwlfi^^l^iDflit,  91^4  1  waft  so  sb(]ck«}4  at  tb«  prop^itiuA  that  1  iieYffr  ap* 
peared  before  that  gepU^maii  {i||roia.    1  tbiow  myMU  00  tbe  geqerof^Uy  of  the 
MHftrty  Mid  tr<Mt  tkMit  tbej  will  institute  fiu  inquiry  iqto  my  c^se*    There  9re 
maoy  oi  ny  Wotb^r  ofi^eers  iii  Eacbtu^He-^  bear  witoeft^  ta  tbe  r^qcof* 
QUf  ^iril «/  p^fs^ciUiop  with  which  1  have  b?en  ascaile^.    \  could  dilate  4>» 
this  sublet  tiil  twelve  o'clopi^atuii^ht,  but  I.  will  ihH  looser  «>ccu})y  the  time^ 
of  the  Ce«iFt»    You  have  cuuceded  me  a  hearinj^,.  and  {  ^111  uiit  abuse  ytuir 
l^odo^fw.    I  cl^im  the  raul^  of  a  fieklM>ilic$r  in  the  Company*!  service    }n 
couaequeftC»  of  iny  rights  being  withheld  from  me  }  havft  oflen  vtfauteU  the 
neeessaries  of  life.     My  relaiions  refused  even  to  advance  me  the  smtU  sun^ 
MceAsary  tu  enable  me  ^  print  u\y  case  in  twelve  littlfs  pages.    I  will  not  say 
more,    i  am  already  overwhelmed  by  tbe  kimtuess  you  have  shown  m»  in„ 
fraoliog  jfM  thia  heario|^<    {Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

O^.  LuaHiNGTOif. — y^  itbout  being  acquainted  with  a  single  circumstance  of 
the  gentleman's  ^a&e  who  ba&}ust  addressed  tbe  Court,  I  rise  to  observe  that . 
l|e  has  mentioaed  one  fact  i|rhicb  ought  19  itself  to  induce  us  to  Qb^ain  from. . 
proeeediag  aiiy  further  in  tbe  Inisine&s.    Tbe  geutkman  stated  that  be  was 
tried  by  a  court,  martial.    If  this  Court  is  to  be. made  a  «ourt  of  appeid  from  . 
cport*- 9iartial»  I  know  uot  where  pur  labours  will  end.    I  recau^mend  tha 
hsA.  Gaotleman  to.plafce  bif  oasf  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Cpurl  of  Directors,   This  . 
Court  cannot  consider  it. 

Mr.  AsTELL.-^The  Court  will  expect  that,  circumsttnced  as  I  am,  I  should  . 
claim  your  iudulgeuce  for  aiifew  momeut6,but  you  cannot  expect  that  I  should 
epter  into  the  case  wbidk  has  Just  been  laid  before  you.    it  ifi  fourteen  ye^^rs  t 
1^  «if  ce  I  ^r^  filled  the  ofiice  of  Chairmau  ;  and  I  hope  1  did  thee,  fs  I 
'  wish  to  do  always,  discharge  the  duties  of  my  oflSce  with  impartiality*— • . 
(ffeor.)    1  cannot  chafge  my  memory  with  |be  name,  stall  less  can  1  reeoU 
kct  tl^  periflOi  of  the  gentleman  who  has  addressed  you ;  but  1  think  there 
Is  one  point  en  which^  he  has  committed  himself.    He  states  that  he  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  that  be  represented  his  case  to  me,  and  that  npt  b^ing 
wiUi9^  to  ace«pt  the  indulgence  which  I  offered  bii9*  ))« .left  me,  «a4  never 
favoured  me  with  Ids  presence  again*    If  this  Court  sets  itself  up  as  a  Cpurtj 
of  App^  from  courts- martial ,{ there  never  will  be  an  end  of  e«r  l^boyifs. 
Svefy  €sct  which  tbig  gentleman  has  now  stated,  ,was  np  doubt  stfited  upon 
l^tfjal.    He  hnA  not  ventured  to  say  that  be  did  nut  receive  a  fair  i^nd  im- 
partial trial.    1  think,  therefore,  that  we  have  heard  euoiigb  from  the  ge^Ue*  . 
n)aa  himself  to  induce  us  to  decline  all  interference  in  bis  case, 

Mr.  RuMB. — I  think  that  this  Court  ought  to  be  a  place  of  appeal  ageia^  • 
any  authority  whatever.    This  Court  receives  f4>peals  from  civil  Court«,  and 
why  not  from  mtlkar^  ones.    1  hope  the  time  wUl  never  come,  when  we  shall ; 
bow  onr  necks  to  military  despotism*    From  tbe  language  of  the  two  honour- 
able Gentlemen  who  s^ke  laiBt,  it  would  appear  that  the  decision  of  courts-  ' 
B|artial  was  to  be  considered-  finaU    He  would  recommend  tbe  Chairman  to  ' 
look  over  the  records  of  the  Company^  aud  see  how  many  cases  th^e  were  of  7 
uA^r9  who  had  been  convicted  by  courts-martial  of  di^raceful.coiMluct,and 
tbat,  too,  iu  tbe  presence  of  tbe  enemy,  and  who,  nevertuelcJis,  bad  been  re-  • 
stored  to  their  rank.    Let  not  the  Court  run  away  with  tbe  idea  that,  because 
ap  individual  has  been  declared  guilty  by  a  couri-uiartial,  the  gates  of  mercv 
ought  therefore  to  be  doled  against  Liin.    The  ink  is  scarcely  dry  with  which  , 
tueutv-four  Directors  have  signed  tbe  pardon  of  aixty-^ve  soldiers  sentenced 
to  b^  hanged  by  a  court-martial.    Why,  then,  should  not  this  gentleman's 
c^se  be  entertained  ?     I  hope  that  when  an  act  of  oppression  is  con^plaine^,  r 
of,  this  Court  will  put  themselves  iu  tbe  siiuatiou  of  ine  suffering  individual, 
and  wilt,  a«  far  as  IS  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  service^  lefin  where  U^y  . 
cim^  the  side  of  mercy. 

Sir  Q>  RoBiN8oN.->l  did  not  understand  any  one  to  say  that  the  cme  stated 
bv  ^  hon.  Gentleman  W|is  not  one  that  uu^t  to  be  considered*    AJll  thai  . 
wif  b9ai  Prof rieWr  (>h  the  other  sid^of  tb^  Cuv^$  t\^  Ifv^l wc^^lif^lto  Cw«icl./ 
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of  Proprietors  was  not  competent  to  sit  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  a  court*  ' 
martial ;  and  he  su^g^ested  that  the  Court  of  Directors  was  the  legitiinaicrau-  ' 
thoritjr  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair.    Nohodv  had  ventured  to  propose,  as 
the  hon»  Proprietor  (Mr.  Hume)  seemed  to  think,  that  the  door  of  thisCouit 
should  he  shut  against  any  one  complaining  of  injustice.  ' 

Mr.  UuMB. — I  beg  to  observe  that  this  Court  has  the  power  of  recommend- 
ing the  case  of  this  gentleman  to  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
if  they  have  net ^  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  have  the  power  oi  re-  ' 
commending  the.dismissal^f  a  Governor-General. 

Mr.  Lowndes. — I,  for  one,  dou't  like  the  idea  of  a  military  despotism. 

The  Chairman.— 1  understood  the  hon.  Gendeman   (Mr.  Strachan)   to  ' 
^p\edet  himself  to  make  a  motion.    He  has  uot»  I  'believe,  submitted  any  to 
theCourt. 

Mr.  Lowndes  knew  a  friend  who  had  been  refused  the  command  of  a  ship, 
and  therefore  he  sympathised  with  Mr.  Strachan. 

Mr.  Hume.— I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  inteuds  to  submit 
any  motion,  but  I  think  it  best  to  take  the  subject  out  of  his  hands.  I  h<^e 
that  no  British  audience,  such  as  that  which  I  now  address,  will  act  in  a  man- 
ner derogatory  from  their  honour.  I  trust  that  no  man,  who  has  heard  diis 
gentleman's  appeal  agaiust  injustice,  will  refuse  to  join  me  in  recomroendiug 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  take  his  case  into  consideration.  By  adopting 
this  course,  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  any  opinion  as  to  the  guutor  inno- 
cence of  the^arty.  I  therefore  move  that  '*  this  Court  do  recommend  that 
the  case  of  Mr.  Strachan,  late  Li«-utenant  in  the  Company's  service,  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  CoUrt  of  Directors." 

Mr.  Gahagan.— I  beg  to  propose  a  question  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Strachan) ,  which  perhaps  he  will  answer  by  way  of  courtesy.  He  has  sidd 
that  he  brought  a  charge  of  subornation  of  perjury  against  his  officer.  I  wish 
to  know  what  became  of  that  charge. 

Mr.  Strachan.— The  Court  refused  to  hear  my  charges. 

The  Chairman.— Will  the  hon.  Gentleman  favour  me  with  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Strachan. — My  name  is  George  Strachan. 

TheCHiiRMAN. — Are  you  a  Proprietor? 

Mr.  Strachan^— Yes,  -virtually  so,  cousidering  the  amount  of  the  claims 
due  me. 

The  Chairman.— What  Stock  do  you  hold  ? 

Mr.  Strachan. — None ;  but  the  Company  owe  me— 

The  Chairman. — You  see,  gentlemen,  how  irregular  our  proceedings  have 
been  ;  I  must  request  that  gentleman  to  retire. 

(Mr.  Strachan  retired  from  the  body  of  ihe  Court  to  the  place  allotted  for" 
strangers.) 

Mr.  Hums. — It  was  not  my  duty  to  stop  the  gentleman.  If  blame  is  to  at- 
tach any  where,  I  hope  the  Chairman  will  take  it  to  himself.— (-^  laugh.) 

A  Proprietor — We  know  that  some  geutlemen  are  glad  to  take  up  a'sub-  ' 
Ject,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  may. 

Mr.  Hume.— I  wish  that  hon.  Proprietor  would  show  himself  qualified  Xa 
take  up  any  subject  whatever.— (^  tough,)    I  persist  in  my  motion. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — I  rise  to  8«>cond  the  motion,  and  \  must  express  my  sur- 
prise at  some  of  the  doctrines  attempted  to  be  established  in  this  Court.  Are 
we  not  to  be  allowed  to  hear  what  is  going  on  in  India  }  If  we  may  not  rjre- 
cute  any  thing,  surely  we  may  be  permitted  to  hear,  1  had  no  conception  that 
we  were  to  be  thus  cowed. 

Mr.  Lowndes.— John  Bull  will  never  be  coWed.—(Z,ottrf  laughter.) 

Sir  G.  Robinson.— It  is  my  most  auxious  desire  that  any  thing  coming  in  ' 
the  shape  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Court  of  Proprietors  j^hould  carry 
with  it  that  weightand  consequence  which  will  induce  the  Court  of  Directors  ' 
ever  to  give  to  it  their  most  ready  and  Respectful  attention.    TlJat  being  at  all 
times  my  wish,  I  rise  now  for  the  purpose  of  saying  why  I  think  it  would  be  ' 
inexpedient  to  comply  with  the  motion  before  tlie\!ourt.    The  case  of  this  , 
officer,  for  whom  I  am  disposed  to  feel  as  much  sympathy  as  those  gentlemeii 
who  profess  to  have  luch  on  Abimdanoe  of  ft,  mighty  if  it  had  uever  bcea  ' 
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Oliver  the  oonsidenitloB  of  ike  Court  of  Directoro,  have  offered  someUiiii^  like 
a  claiiD  to  recommendatioD ;  but  when  1  inform  the  Court  that  hi£  case  has 
been  five  times  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Directors^  that  therfe 
have  been  five  decisions  upon  it,  and  that,  too,  under  various  directions, 
from  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  no  decided  prejudice  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  put  it  to  you  whether  it  is  expedient  to  encourage  this  kind  of  inter- 
ference with  the  execuUve  duty  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ? — {Hear,)  I  hav6 
only  to  say,  that  if  this  course  is  to  be  pursued,  the  real  business  of  the  Com- 

Kmy  will  be  at  an  end. — {Hear,)  Of  all  situations  iii  the  world,  that  of  a 
irector  of  this  Company  is  the  least  desirabU;  \  and  I  can  say,  that  if  that 
kind  of  interference  be  established,  I  will  soon  be  g^ne  from  amount  you. 
I  will  only  add,  that  from  1810  to  1820,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  received 
five  distinct  applications  from  this  gentleman,  who  has  now  professed  him'- 
self  to  be  a  Proprietor  of  this  Court,  under  the  idea  that  he  is  qualified  hf 
some  compensation  which  he  conceives  to  be  due  to  him.  From  his  statement 
one  would  take  him  to  be  a  Lieutenant-colonel,  whilst  he  was  only  a  Lieute- 
nant at  thtt  time  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was  passed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Twining. — Much  of  what  I  intended  to  say  has  been  anticipated  by 
the  worthy  Deputy  Chairman.  My  only  object  in  rising  is  to  request  that 
the  Court  will  pause  before  they  venture,  on  the  grounds  before  them,  to  re- 
commend this  case  to  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  becomes 
the  dignity  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors, before  they  recommend  any  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Directors,  to  know  more  of  the  facts  cf  the  case  thati 
we  could  possibly  collect  from  this  gentlemaa's  statement.  I  would  not  for 
the  world  say  any  thing  to  hurt  the  gentleman ;  but  1  do  not  think  he  has 
adtmted  the  most  proper  course  of  pruceedinc^.  An  application  from  himself 
to  lae  Court  of  Directors  might  be  made  with  equal  etfect. 

Mr.KiNNAiRD. — ^The  statement  made  bv  tbe  Deputy  Chairman  issufRcient 
to  cfHiviuce  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  that  no  necessity  now  exists  for  any 
such  recommendation  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  that  proposed  by  biiM, 
My  hon.  friend  laboured  under  a  misunderstandiug,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  faUen  from  Mr.  Astell,  that  he  had  only  had  the  case  once  before  him.  ' 

Mr.  AsTKLL. — Whilst  I  was  in  the  Chair,  for  the  first  time,  the  case  came 
before  me  only  once.  As  1  left  the  Direction  immediately  after,  1  could  not 
tell  what  was  done  with  the  case. 

Mr. Hume.* After  what  has  taken  place,  I  beg  that  the  motion  may  be 
withdrawn. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn.  * 

LORD  AMHERST* 

Mr.  HUMS' — 1  now  proceed  to  bring  forward  the  motion  respecting  Lonl 
Amherst*  without  notice,  according ^to  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  1  deprecate  any  thing  like  irregiilarity,  but  I  will  not  give  up  the 
advantage  which  I  possess. '  If  we  possess  any  power  rooie  important  than 
Wihenit  is  that  which  we  enjoy  from  our  charter,  of  discussing  at  quar* 
Uny  CourU,  any  subject  which  we  may  think  of  importance  to  the  interests 
of  India. 

The  Chairman^ — I  wish  to  know  what  motion  the  hon.  Proprietor  is  going 
00  with.    Is  it  that  relating  to  Mr.  Buckingham  ? 

Mr.  HuMB. — Being  in  possession  of  tbe  Court,  and  all  the  notices  of  men- 
tion being  before  us,  I  shall  not  be  directed  by  you.  Sir,  as  to  the  course  of 
proceeding. 

Tbe  CuAiRMAN.— Vou  are  in  possession  of  the  Co*irt,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Buckingham's  case. 

Mr.  Hume.— The  Court  of  Directors  stated  iu  their  letter,  that  I  was  dt 
liberty  to  make  the  motion  respecting  Lord  Amherst  without  notice. 

The  CuAiNMAN — No  doubt ;  but  not  till  after  the  business  of  the  day  has 
been  r^olarly  disposed  of. 

I  wiiriM>t  submit  to  the  power  which  the  Court  of  Directors  assume,  6t 
pointing  out  the  order  in  which  I  am  to  make  my  motions. 

The  Chairman.— I  only  wished  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  Gentleman^  riuff 
OrUntal  Herald,  Foi:8.  O 
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to  prootcd  rcfularly,  the  motion  respectlnr  Mr.  Buckfof^hani  slkmld  be  fint 
.diicttstcd.  However,  if  he  wishes  to  proceed  with  another,  I  wHlnotdUecttDit. 
Mr.  HuMB* — I  .think  that,  even  in  Justice  to  Lord  Amherst^  the  CVnm  H 
))Ound  not  to  separate  without  coming  to  some  decision,  with  respect  to  Me 
XiOrdship.  If  there  are  any  hon*  Members  who  dill^  from  me,  and  con  pro* 
]duce  information  to  enlij^hten  roe,  I  shall  .be  happy  to  alter  my  opinkm,  and 
i^lear  his  Lordship  from  the  doubts  I  at  present  entertain  respectin|^  him.  Itt 
i>rder  to  be  aMe  U>  form  %  correct  opiaiop  of  Lord  Amherst's  condnct,  it  wae 
.necessary  to  contrast  the  situation  in  which  India  stood  at  the  time  heassmiic4 
the.  reins  of  Oovemment  with  its  present  condition.  I  do  not  blmne  hit 
)Lford9hip  for  the  disastrous  results  which  have  ensued  from  his  gDTemmcat 
ju  I  do  those  who  sent  him  to  iodia.  At  the  time  his  Lordship  was  appointed, 
•he  was  considered  by  every  person  as  a  man  by^  no  means  qualtfiM  to  hold 
.the  reins  of  Government  over  a  population  of  800,000,^00  of  sottls^  composed 
j>f  the^most  discordant  materials.  Blameabte  as  Lord  Amherst's  conduct  Is, 
it  is  innocent  jcomparcd  with  that  of  the  Government,  in  recommending  hit 
.appointment,  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  sanctloniog  it.  It  w«i  nolo* 
..f  ious»  that  he  was  a  man  unequal  to  the  situa^on  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
^iucfHfmble  of  actiuf  in  it  with  credit  to  himself,  or  advantage  to  ttie  comrtij. 
I  wish  thft  mine  was  the  only  voice  which  was  raised  against  his  LordsMp. 
4  wish  that  I  could  hear  one  solitary  voice  declare  that  hit  Lordship  wwt 
qualified  for  his  hi|:h  office,  or  that  any  one  event  which  has  taken  place 
since  he  was  in  India  marked  either  his  wisdom  or  talent.  I  am  torry  to  say, 
..that  no  such  counter* voice  has  reached  my  ear,  either  in  diis  comitry  or  else- 
yiiere.  The  opinions  of  all  persons  most  capable  of  Judging,  were  alomat 
unanimous.  In  1823,  his  Lordship  arrived  in  India,  and  assumed!  the  reiM 
^Government  over  an  empire  which*  for  population  and  maenittide,  thoae 
who  were  accustomed  to  consider  only  European  states,  could  form  no  ade- 
quate idea  of.  The  copulation  under  the  Company's  Immediate  Government 
^mounted  ta  83,000,000  of  souls,  and  that  within  wliat  was  coosidersd  tdit 
Company's  territories  amounted  altogether  to  1 23,000 JDOO.  At  no  time  ahaoe 
india  has  been  under  British  sway,  did.  greater  unanimiQr  nreraSI  AroogHMtt 
its  vast  extent^  than  ^\  the  period  of  X^ord  Amherst's  accession  to  the  Goyemr 
ment.  Me  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  India  befbre  fae  nb^ertook  to  eoaH 
^encaa  war  vbi^h  no  man  who  wa9  acquainted  with  the  sttnaiion  of  th» 
respective  states  of  India  could  suppose  would  be  attended  with  anj  tliUig 
but  disasters.  From  the  first  moment  this  war  was  spoken  of,  I  never  hotfS 
one  person  say  that  it  could  possibly  be  profitable  to  the  Comnany.  It  4as 
often  been  asserted,  that  many  Qovemofft*General  have  uooertakea  wars 
Bioee  on  accopnt  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  cpnquest,.tl4kp  to 
do  Justice  to  the  population  which  they  brourht  nnder  their  sway ;  b^ 
it  is  4ifficult  to  imagine  that  any  iodlvidual  coold  for  a  momeot  apu^ 
pose  that  the  war  against  the  Burmese  could  be  made  subeerWent  el£er 
to  honour  or  profit     It  was  only  to  consider  the  situatkm  of  the  ^ 


piese  territonr.  in  order  to  be  filled  with  wonder  and  aatonlthmeDt  |i|t 
the  war  should  have  been  begun.  The  country  of  Arracan  is  sitnated  t*9e 
iODth-ea^tof  the  Chittagotig  frontier,  and  between  them  a  neutral  boondai^ 
was  formed,  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  ran  up  from  the  tea  to  theft^onttera 
of  China.  •  The  lowest  of  these  mountains  were  from  5000  to  fMHIO  foot  higi. 
They  were  only  passable  to  smallparties  In  a  few  places*  and  to  mi  army 
they  were  quite  insurmountable.  Inese  countries  are  unfortuuatd^  very  im* 
Borfrctly  known  at  present,  owing  to  the  want  of  correct  maps ;  hot  tfah 
defideocy  will  be  supplied  iu  a  few  days,  as  Mr.  Faden  Is  about  to  pnbHth  a 
jiew  map,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  su^rveyors  in  India.  There  ta»  in 
my  opinion,  a  degree  of  blameahle  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  Ooveinmen$> 
in  keeping  secret  the  relative  situations  of  different  countries  in  India,  hy 
which  ludlvldnals  were  firequ^tly  prevented  from  ell^ring  an  opinkm  ofi 

ritiopt  involving  local  ccmsl^eraiions.  Was  it  possible  to  tnppote  4MI 
existence  of  the  natural  barrier  I  have  adverted  to  wat  unknown  t9  Lofd 
Amherst  ?  And  if  it  was  known  to  him,  h hat  cotild  induce  him  to  tupBofli 
tbit hecotad OYericap it^  «iid  tm^erlak^tiieiiterprbe M  diO|erQqi  M ntrti 
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uiTcalleil  for  aptl  unprovoked.  Oar. gallant  soUliers,  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
such  a  mairas  Lord  Amherst,  died  bV  thbasand^  and  tons  of  thousaiicU  in 
thU  expedition.  I  mean  to  say  nothinr  against  tho^  brav^  men  wbfige 
bodies,  the  victims  of  pestilence  and  dtsease,  had  fafttened  the  soil  of  Mie 
enemy's  country.  It  appears  that  Gotemikieot  has  laid  before  as  all  the 
'documents  whic^i  it  is  able  to  furnish.  When  Miftfeters  trere  appKed  to»  Mr. 
Wynne  said,  **  Here  is  all  the  infonnatioji  wbfch  I  can  ^ve  you ;  from  ^b«t 
you  roust  make  up  your  miiuh  nn  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  proceed* 
ing^/*  His  Lordship  has  untlertakeil  the  present  war  in  colltmtention  of  afti 
Act  of  Parliament  which  declares  it  tn  be  a  mtsdemeanotir  for  an^^>e^sott  to 
commence  or  extend  a  war  in  ludta  without  the  sanction  of- th^  Cuiirt  of 
l>irectors  and  the  home  Goverumeat.  Soairxious  was  his  Loi^Ufp  to  attaek 
the  Burmese  territory,  that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  arrtva)  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who  was  in  the  n(irth<'westof  Imiia,  to  consult  with  him  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  hostilities  should  be  conducted*  I  betieve  there  ts'a letter 
in  town,  from  Gen.  Paget,  ou  this  subject.  And  I  may  here  observe^  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  public  man  to  speak  ftrom  documents  which  he  has  not^lNN 
caose  they  have  purposely  been  kept  back.  The  OoYer»n«nt  in  lodia  iMs 
prevented  the  newspapers  from  pumishing'  any  thinp  whiefa^was  calchlated  to 
alarm  the  public  as  to  the  eveuts  of  the  war,  whilst,  on'  the  other  lutodt 
directions  were  given  to  insert  eveiy  thinjf  caicuhited  to  excite  fdlse  hopes  df 
success.  In  the  same  spirit  his  Ixirdship  directed  n  fmdefifie  tobefMd 
upon  the  most  frivulous  occasion!^.  This  is  the  kind  ofWb^  play  with  which 
his  Lordship  amused  himself;  but  It  is  not  baby  pivy  to  our  uhfortunale 
countrymen  who  perished  for  his  Lordship's  froKc.  The  amr^  wtw  ctrridd 
Info  the  enemy's  country  at  the  most  nnfarvDrable- season  that  CoulU  be  se- 
lected for  such  a  purpose.  The  troops  landed  at  Rang^oon  in  the  month  of 
March  iu  sufficient  force  to  have  overcome  aTl  the  obstacles  fhat  the  Bur- 
mese could  oppose  to  their  pro^cifs;  but  they  had  to  Contend  With-  a  thote 
dangerous  enemy.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived  at  Rsnj^ooir  than  the  raiiia 
atopped  them.  Those  only  who  have  been  in  Indiiji  know  the  sickness  which 
reimlts  from  the  rainy  season.  It  cost  us  1700  tftritish  8<^diers.  Tbey^diMd 
not  the  honourable  death  they  wished  for,  in  the  presence  of  the  twikkft  bit 
fell  the  \dctims  of  disease  and  famioe,  to  which  they  were  'exposed  by  the  hl^-^ 
becility  of  Lord  Amherst  and  his  council.  What  could  be  thewivdom  atid 
Justice  of  allowing;  an  individual  to  remain  at  the  head  of  aiVeiirs  wboh^it 
commenced  his  career  of  i^jvernnient  in  jmch  a  calamitous  manner.  Af^r 
el^t  months  had  been  lost  iu  eudeavouring  to  escape  from  Ran eoon,  ^rti^ 
which  half  of  the  troops  died,  and  the  other  half  was  dispirited,  it  was  ilis- 
coY'ered  that  this  place  was  a  sort  of  island,  aitd'fhat  the  atiny  cbott^  n^t 
leave  it  without  a  flotilla  of  boats.  {Hear^  hear.)  The  army,  after  leaTidjg 
Rangoon,  were  compelled  to  wait  fbr  supplies,  anid  were  lastly  shut  up  in  the 
fortfess  of  Prome  by  the  iusettiu^  of  the  rains.  I  have  seen  armies  expos^ 
10  many  distresses,  but  1  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  which  was  exposed  fa 
^^h  extreme  misery  as  that  which  has  been  geut  on  this  expedition.  H  is 
^t  at  all  surprising  that  the  army  should  be  stopped  for  supplied.  When  it  is 
coosidered  that  those  supplies  were  to  be  sent  from  Ben^l  throii^  a  hostile 
count r}',  and  by  au  intricate  inland  navigation .  With  these  fhcis  before  at, 
I  ask  you  whether  you  will  coutinue  to  suffer  your  troops  to  be  marched  la 
their  graves  bythe  present  imbecfle  government  in  India  ?  '  (Hetar,  heart) 
Jlisgrace  has  already  been  brought  on  the  British  arnis,  not  by  the  condnrt  of 
our  soldiers,  but  by  those  who  unfortunately  have  the  command  of  them.  We 
have  now  spent  two  years  iu  endeavouring  to  obtain  possession  of  the  couotr]^, 
and  have  hardly  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Spot  to  stand  upon.  Few  or  none 
of  the  Natives  have  beeti  brought  over  to  oppose  their  goverrnnent^  whidi 
Lord  Amherst  has  declared  in  his  proclamations  to  be  omons  to  them,  and, 
in  fact,  the  prospect  of  reaching  the  capitsil,  Ummerapoora,  was  for  the  pre- 
sent at  an  end.  From  Rangoon  to  Ummerapoora,  a  distance  of  428  mue^ 
our  troops  were  to  be  conveyed  in  boats.  They  hav^  hitherto  only  got  a&  fdbr 
as  Prome,  which  is  150  mite's  from  Ranjj^oon.  This  place  (FA>ttie}  tn^  lo«i|c| 
deserted  by  th€  iobabitauts,  aud  tbey  entered  it  without  fir^og  a  mK^   All 
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the  supplies  viert  bfought  by  sea  under  the  protection  of  a  man  of  war. 
Every  6f^  miles  the  troops  advance,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  a  popu* 
ladon  decidedly  hostile,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  will  increase. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  can,  I  am  afraid,  lead  to  no  other  result  than 
that  which  took  place  at  the  capiUl  of  Candia  in  former  years.  (Hear, 
Mior,)  In  order  to  remedy  the  present  evils,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  wiser  councils.  The  eeneral  cry  of  the  people  of  India  was, 
*'  O  that  we  had  the  talent  which  we  have  lost  to  direct  the  totterinf^ 
5;tatet  O  that  we  had  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  back  anun."  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  unhappy  situatton 
of  India  at  the  present  moment.  If  the  accounts  received  be  true,  the  ex- 
pense of  carrying  on  the  war  is  enormous.  Every  tun  of  shipping  is  taken 
up  at  treble  the  price  which  was  paid  for  it  formerly.  One  ship  which  cost, 
when  she  left  England,  10,000/.  Las  been  taken  up  by  the  Government  at 
2,0001.  per  month.  If  this  be  the  case  when  our  troons  have  advanced  only 
150  miles  into  the  interior,  what  may  we  not  expect  wnen  they  shall  proceed 
further  ?  How  many  ships  will  then  be  required  to  keep  up  the  communi- 
cation? It  then  appears  impossible  to  carry  on  this  rash  enterprise  withotil 
an  expenditure  of  money  which  appears  quite  unwarrantable.  And  for  what 
object  was  this  disastrous  war  undertaken  ?  If  I  were  to  read  the  declara- 
tion of  Sir  Alexander  Campbdl.  respeq^g  the  dire  offences  committed  by 
the  Burmese  against  the  Company,  It  would  excite  the  risible  faculties  of  this 
assembly,  althuugh  the  subject  is  so  serious.  It  seems  that  there  is,  in  the 
river  Naaf,  which  is  our  eastern  frontier,  a  small  island  called  Shahpooree, 
.  which  does  not  contain  a  single  inhabitant,  and  has  never,  been  cultivated. 
This  island  the  Burmese  claimed  as  theirs,  and  the  Company,  on  the'  other 
hapd,  said  it  belonged  to.  them.  This  importaiit  place  was  the  primary 
.  cause  of  the  war,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  one  of  our  men  being  killed  by  an. 
individual,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Burmese  subject,  and  whom  the  Arracan 
Government  declared  to  be  a  robber,  and  said  they  would  immediately  bane 
him  if  we  could  catch  him.  When  we  consider  such  a  cause  of  war,  and 
such  a  mode  of  conducting  it,  are  we  to  sit  still  because  Mr.  Canning,  who 
.  had  sent  Lord  Amherst  to  India^  did  not  choose  to  stultify  himself  by  recall- 
ing him.  (Hear.)  Mr.  Canning  said  that  he  considered  Lord  Amherst  a  fit 
enourh  man  to  rule  India  as  long  as  it  continued  at  peace.  •  Doubtful  as  this 
is,  it  IS  at  least  a  clear  admission  thai  he  does  not  consider,  his  Lordship  a  fit 
person  to  govern  it  during  war.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  received 
Lis  apj^ointment  then  are  totally  changed,  and  it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  our 
executive  Government  to  take  steps  to  ensure  his  removal.  The  Court  of 
.  Proprietors  have  no  longer  the  power  of  recalling  their  Governors-General, 
and  can  only  recommend  the  Court  of  Directors  to  do  so.  If  an^  civilian 
can  stand  up  and  say  that  he  has  confidence  in  Lord  Amherst,  let  him  socak. 
Is  there  any  military  man  in  Court  who  will  make  such  a  declaration  ?  Is 
there  any  commercial  man-^is  there  any^man  in  short,  of  any  description,  be- 
hind that  bar,  who  will  stand  up  and  say  that  he  has  such  confidence  in  n^ 
Lordship  that  he  is  willing  to  leave  the  fate  of  India  in  his  hands.  Let  uft 
have  a  c^andid  statement  from  the  Chair  as  to  what  has  been  the  tone  of  the 
despatches  sent  to  his  Lordship  during  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two 
years.  Have  you  (the  Court  of  Directors)  approved  of  any  one  act  of  bis 
Lordship  ? — have  you  not,  on  the  contrary,  disapproved  of  every  thing  which 
he  has  oone  ?  I  ask,  is  there  any  one  important  act  of  his  Lordship  which 
docs  not  deserve  censure  ?  Is  ther^aoy  one  act  which  does  not  bear  the 
'  marks  of  littleness  and  imbecility  ?  I  ask  Gentlemen  to  reflect  on  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  such  a  system.  It  is  nccessar)'  that  some  man  of  taleni 
should  immediately  be  sent  out  to  India  to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  pre- 
sent Government  has  caused.  I  do  not  know  whether  every  act  of  the  Go- 
vernment emanates  from  his  Lordship,  but  this  I  know,  that  every  act  must 
receive  his  sanction.  If  any  one  of  you  whom  I  am  addressing  had  been  in 
his  Lordship's  situation,  would  you  have  taken  upon  yourselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  entering  upon  a  war  without  having  considered  the  enemy's  coun- 
tryj  or  provided  any  sufficient  means  for  carrying  oq  hostililles.    What  had 
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httm.  the  eondiict  of  his  LonUhip  with  respect  to  the  UDfortunafe  affur  at 
Barrackpore  ?  If  I  state  ooy  thing  tyrong  on  this 'subject,  let  those  who  have 
abe  documents  correct  me.  I  maintain  that  the  mutiny  was  occasioned 
l>y  the  imbecility  of  his  Lordship  in  opposing  himself  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  Native  troops,  and  in  neglecting  to  attend  to  the  representatiou 
which  they  sent  in  ten  days  before  the  fatal  2d  of  December,  when 
so  many  of  the  gallant  fellows  were  slaughtered.  I  cannot  help  ap- 
pl3dDg;  ^is  honourable  term  to  the  Native  troops ;  for  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  better  soldiers  than  they  are.  {Hear.)  These  brave  fellows  v^ere  mowed 
down  by  a  masked  battery  opened  upon  tiiem  at  a  time  when  they  were  quite 
Msconscious  of  danger.  That  transaction  will  be  a  blot  on  the  character  of 
Lord  Amherst's  administration  for  ever.  I  say,  then,  that  we  ought  to  learn 
trowck  our  executive  body  whether  they  have  taken  any  measures  for  removing 
Lord  Amherst.  Can  I  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
preva^s  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Lord  Amherst,  than  by  stating 
that  the  former  have  sent  out  an  order  to  do  away  with  the  effects  of  passjou 
and  resentment  which  had  condemned  a  number  of  men  to  be  hanged  for 
taking  part  in  the  mutiny,  who,  1  believe,  never  bad  a  musket  in  their  hands 
during  the  transaction.  After  these  |>ersons  were  condemned  to  death,  the 
Government,  instead  of  carrying  their  sentence  into  execution,  placed  them 
Co  labour  on  the  public  roads,  a  proceeding  above  any  other  calculated  to 
shock  the  prejudices  of  the  Natives,  by  whom  death  would  be  preferred  a 
thousand  times  to  such  a  degrading  punishment.  That  circumstance  has 
produced  agreat  sensation  in  India :  death  would  never  have  caused  half 
the  heart-burning  which  that  has.  Even  the  officers  of  the*  Native  corps, 
though  they  had  abandoned  their  men,  and  would  take  no  part  in  the  mutiny » 
had  been  punished  for  their  good  conduct,  by  ignominious  dismissal  from  the 
iwnrice.  By  all  these  acts  Lord  Amherst  had  compromised  the  interests  of 
India,  and  naturally  excited  the  strongest  feelings  of  dislike  against  his  ad- 
Biiuistration.  AH  the  private  letters  from  India  which  1  have  seen  are  una- 
nimous in  condemning  his  Lordship.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  one  of  these 
letters  :— 

'*  At  erery  petty  triumph  Lord  Amherst  Ares  a  feu  de  jeie  and  a  saluteb 
He  rides  up  and  down  the  course  as  the  lady  in  the  simple  hygrometer  comes 
out  in  fine  weather ;  but  when  there  is  bad  news,  or  none,  Biarrackpore  holds 
.  his  Lordship.  So  much  for  sending  out  a  bedchamber  Lord !  The  amend- 
ment expected  from  a  change  of  Governors  has  not  been  realised.  Lord  Hast- 
ings is  wished  for  back  again  bv  every  one.  The  acts  of  the  new  Lord  are  so 
.notoriously  and  so  obviously  absurd  and  little,  tiiat  one  can  scarcely  trouble 
'oneself  to  think  about  him." 

.  I  have  in  my  possession  five  or  six  letters  from  different  persons  unconnected 
with  each  other,  all  couched  in  similar  terms,  and  all  concluding  by  saying, 
**  We  surely  cannot  be  left  here  by  the  authorities  at  home  to  be  sacrific^ 
under  the  government  of  a  man,  whose  imbecility  is  as  notorious  as  his 
tyTanny  is  odious.  Let  the  care  of  England  be  extended  to  India,  if  India  is 
be  preserved ;  let  us  be  rescued  from  the  thraldom  In  which  we  are  at 
Dt  involved  ;  let  us  no  longer  be  suffered  to  be  marched  to  destruction  by 
a  man  who  rushes  blindly  on  dan^r  because  he  has  not  discernment  to  ap- 
!preciate  its  magnitude."  I  now,  m  conclusion,  call  upon  you  from  this  un- 
ccmiradicted  statement  of  the  general  want  of  confidence  in  tlie  capacity  of 
Lf>rd  Amherst,  which  now  prevmls  in  India ;— -I  call  uponyo\i,  after  you  have 
seen  with  your  own  eyes,  and  in  your  own  countrv,  the  fatal  effects  of  a  want 
.of  confidence  in  the  commercial  world,  effects,  however,  which  are  not  half 
so  faud  as  those  produced  in  an  army  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  its  com- 
manding officer;— I  call  upon  you,  1  say,  with  all  this  experience  before  you, 
instantly  to  take  such  measures  as  will  restore  to  your  executive  Government 
in  India  that  confidence  which  at  present  is  not  reposed  in  it.  If  I  am 
right  in  my  statement,  that  there  is  in  your  Indian  possession  a  total  want  of 
confidence  in  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  all  Lord  Amherst's  measuies  i 
if  I  am  right  in  saying  that  every  act  which  takes  ]>lace  umler  big  autboiit/, 
from  the  Burrtopooter  to  the  Indus^  (not. forgetting  his  recent  conduct  to 
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tbtthc  ihonlri  beaHowedto  remaito  aAy'loagvr  is  tlie  <npremfeadal»irtwi  ■ 
ti<ni  of  yoUf  affi&ift  in  fodia  ?  Is  it  fit,  I  say,  thai  he  sbimld  he  allowed  to 
condact  a  war,  ^\xett  fhousands  of  youf  countrynMB  are  neeSUmly  iacrl^ 
ftc^,  as  in  Arfacan,  and  where  refpments,  which  enter  apoii  Ibe  ^Mptkfk 
With'a  eomplement  of  W^  men,  are  Itahie-to  be  reduced  almost  withotti  ra» 
eeividr  an  rhefny^s  fire  to  cbly  serenteen  men  ?  I  assert,  thai  Uife  hnt  has 
actuaHy  been  sustained  by  one  Eurxipeaa  regiment.  Other  fe^flneatalMita 
ftnlVered,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  though  the  effects  of  thia  Ints 
hare  not  yet  been  risible  in  any  signal  disaster  in  the  Burmese  letrftory,  It 
oi^t  never  to  bcforgotten  that  the  knowledgcof  it  may  be  pfodw«ite  «r  dii- 
4stef  to  yoar  forces  in  other  parts  of  the  contioent  of  India.  We  lare,  thcfe- 
fore,  Ijy  every  dictate't>f  honour  ahd  humanity,  t»lM  upon  «o  entead  IMl 
pit>teciion  to  India,  which  it  is  not  likely  to  receive  fhmi  the  arimfnislraiiQa 
of  its  present  Governor ;  and  to  show,  by  our  actions,  that  we  are  not  ludlA» 
rent  to  the  safHy  of  onr  countrymen,  wito  are  now  stroggllag  ataaaat  ftr 
existence  iti  those  distant  regions  ;-  and,  therefbre,  in  tlie  name  of  tite4¥a» 
prietors,  I  do  call  upon  Hie  Court  of  Directors  to  perfbrm  that  act*  wfaiek  wa 
havono  riglit,  from  any  thing  yet  published,  to  suppose  that  Ifccr  baiva  W* 
to  performed.*  I  -mean  to  take  measures  for  the  immediate  reeai  of  thd*  pra* 
kent  Oovemor-Geiiehd  from  India.  Leavinr  out  of  my  present oonstderaMi 
the  Other  acts  of  Lord  AmharSt,  some  of  which  eqaaHy  aierit  eotodcainlMi 
wHh  those  that  I  have  already  notrced,  I  now  move  that  this  OMtta^  Mr 
eontidering  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  India,  do  humbly  reoaiaawiMl 
to  the  consMeration  of  the  Court  vK  Directors,  the  proprie^  aiki  1i8tta>fty  af 
tecaltine  Lord  Amhetst,  their  present  Govemor^Oeneral. 
'  Mr.  lloiTCLAa  KfKNAiRi>.^^I  rise  to  second  the  motion  of  my  hoa.  ^PHcad  t 
trad,  in  so  doing,  it  may  be  right  for  me  to  take  an  opportani^  ofexplahifait 
Vby  the  reqtiikition  sent  in  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  my  lion.  FHend  aM 
myself,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  to  this  subjedlt  waa 
Jwsterior  to  the  recpusitions  wbich  wefe  sent  in  ^ipon  two  other  stibJiKtft^  w 
which  it  Is  now  evident  that  we  must  postpone  the  consideration  to  aaoiha^ 
Imd  a  fritnrp  day.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  person,  whom  I  have  now 
\hebonourof  addressing,  that  ttie  recai  of  Lord  Amherst  has  beaa  the  iab» 
Wt  of  the  confident  antid)>aUon  of  the  country  for  many  months  past  %  attd 
iimt  it  has  been  the  universal  topic  of  disctissioa  aihong  all  classes  Of  soeictgS 
'who,  however  Uttb  they  may  be  interested  in  the  geo^pal  aflhiri  fA  itmk^ 
^iH  hetaitt  a  aommon  Interest  in  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  who  ate  ahMK 
-ding  their  blood  therr.  For  ny  own  mut»  I  tfinst  say,  thai  1  am  aiilpi<scJ> 
Aiot  merel3r  that  no  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  lodia  Stock  hat  hwarta 
^cen  sttmmoned,  but  that  Ao  general  meeting  of  xtogllshmen  has  been*  pab* 
"Kcly  heM-for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  1^  CoiAt  of  Directors  for  ioto^  ft|t- 
'formation  as  to  the  sacrifices  of  btooa  aiid  treasure  which  have  been  nuccttily 
-made  ia  ladta,  owingto  the  knowa  imbecility  of  that  man,  the  autitipaihua 
'of  whose  read  hasbMu  so  notorious  that  I  have  put  off  ealKng  your  atteatfon 
%>  ft  to  th^  "rel^  last  moment,  because  I  bought  that  a&y  measnfe  toetRwil 
that  desirable  contnmmiitiou  would  come  inuch  better  from  vour  sMe'Of  tlia 
liar;  Mr.  f.liaitttan,  than  from  oars.  The  tict  of  keepihg  Lord  AttflieMC  la 
ladia  Udder  bis  oreseat  load  of  obloquy  andf*ensure,  is  an  act  of  in)tiitlra-aD- 
-wards  biin-Dn  the  part  of  those  by  whom  h«  is  employed,  anlessHfe^asa 
-ready  to  come  forward  and  dttorove  hfs  incompetcttcy,  whi<^  Is  at  )^i«sci* 
'Itotortous,  not  only  all  over  England,  but  all  over  Burope,  and  tha  >Nrartd»  t 
*coasider,  that,  if  Ibave  ofren  before  now  taken  thelibeity  of  introducing  dl«i- 
'cnssiOns  !n  this  Court  dh  subjects,  interesting,  not  merely  to  tiM  ProprtMbta, 
but  to  tlie  public  at  large-,  I  am  bound  to  take  part  in  the  Introduction  oftlifi 
^estion,  to  which  aH  former  questions  must  yield  in  interest  and  importance. 
Yor  else,  how  can  I  look  any  man  in  the  fsce^  who  meets  me  in  tha  stiaets,  and 
tutks  vde  the  asual  questSOns/<  Is  Lord  Amherst  vet  recalled  ?  What  ore  the  l>i«- 
'  rectors  about  ?  The  secrecy,  tn  which  they  ihvolve  dvefy  thing  rdattag  to  tliife 
•Bbrme^  arar,  prevents  tis  even'  from  con)ettaring;  but,  you.  Sir,  are  a  iVo» 
^prtefor  I  and  cannot  you  ask  fot  Hiat  Isiformatioli  which  is  deiiied  to  at  ^    Ui^ 
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fostfce  to  Lord  Amherst,  Sir,  yon  ou^Kt  to  ask  for  it,  and  to  call  upon  the 
DkOTtoMf  If  lit  it  competent  to4h«  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  lii^i  sttua- 
tioti,t0 tbn»ir  tbcir  shield  hefore  biin  by  declaring  their  couvictiuii  that  be  is 
WMtby  of  Ibftir  ctmAdeBM  ?  "  1  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  force  of  these  ob- 
senratiotift,  and  thcreforo  His  thai  I  am  here  iu  this  character  to-day.  I  have 
t»  |fl«a8«fe  in  appcarmip  as  a  |>ublie  accuser.  1  knuw  the  ill  fcoliiig  which  i^ 
natMrtttfy  cag^odensd  apiinst  •ne,  who  calls  the  notice  uf  a  public  body  to 
the  mkecmdactof  an  individual.  1  protest  that  individually  I  have  no  ill  fieel- 
ito^  towards  Lord  Aoiberst,  no  disposition  tu  seek  invidiously  to  pick  a  hole 
te  bis  omat.  I  belicTe  bim  to  desane  the  character  which  Mr.  Canning  gave 
of  hitm  in  the  House  of  ComnioiM ;  hor  do  1  dispute  tliat  the  acute  stat.et»mau, 
WiMfae  aattM  I  hava  just  mentioned,  nas  i^re^tly  surprised  wheu  he  heard 
tfMHI  tiM  energy  of  the  tyi^  was  declared  to  be  a  characteristic  of  his  uoble 
Friaftd.  No,  be  was  well  assured  tliat  energy  of  any  kind  ib  not  the  charac- 
teffalfciif  Lord  Amhersl.  His  characteristic  is  imbecility.  But  it  is  that 
whicll  rabders  him  the  tool  of  proAlfcate  and  desiguing  men,  and  makes  huu, 
hj twIatruaCiAr  hia  o%m  judgment,  as  liable  to  be  used  as  tbe  iustruraent  of 
anialiy  and  wkitednass,  as  of  huamuity  and  sound  principle.  His  views  may 
ha  banasi  and  Uftriglit,  but  his  acts  are  directly  the  reverse.  That  is  not  my 
apinhMi  ottiy«-*it  is  yours  (•^your  acts  have  been  condemnatory  of  almost 
every- thlnf^  which  he  has  done,  and,  whilst  they  continue  to  be  so,  you  are 
tfttii^ of  injostiee  to  your  feUow-couutrymcu  in  India  if  you  do  not  recal 
fenft.-^miy,  more,  you  are  doing  every  thtu^  in  ^our  [K>wer  to  brin^  alK>ut  a 
cffaia,  ftasa  which  noieven  the  taleuts  of  Mr.  (Jaimius^t  no,  nor  of  Lord  Hast-> 
tnga  himself,  will  be  able  to  save  you.  {Hear,  hear,}  ^That  Ulnstrious  Noble- 
WMB  was  the  greatesl  adasinistrator  you  have  ever  yet  had.  To  tbe  pepetra* 
lion  bf  Um  Btaltamaa  he  added  the  daring  courage  of  the  soldier,  and  thus 
wma  enabled  to  achieYe  for  you  greater  services  than  you  have  ever  before 
reeelwMl,  eirea  fhun  yoor  most  successful  general.  {Hear,  kear^  hear.)  It  is 
n-slUP^^^inr  to  flMet  such  an  extraordinary  combination  of  takut  as  you  lately 
witnaased  in  tbe  penon  of  Lord  Hastings-  Yet,  great  as  his  morit  was,  it  was 
randetad  stSU  greater  by  the  circaai stance  of  his  having  achieved  for  you  all 
^dSdf-  ond  he  was  the  only  man  who  ever  so  achieved  it — with  the  notorious 
want  of  the  co-oparatkNi  of  the  Directors  at  home,  and  of  his  coadjutors  in 
»abvoaii  (Jmr,  Aeor.)  Thcnr  are  strange  times,  when  such  difficulties 
thoae  freoi  which  Lord  Hastings  rescued  you,  aud  they  require  the 
\  of  mere  than  ordinary  talent.  Your  present  6ituation,  as  you  your- 
HaiwiO  weH  know,  iseoa of  apoaltiag  difficulty.  Can  Lord  Amherst  extricate 
yow  Dram  it  wichoiit  your  declaring  him  to  possess  and  to  deserve  your  unit- 
miiad  tawAdawca  ?  If  be  does  not  possess  that  coufidence,  iu  justice  to  Lord 
Aafthaftt)  reeal  him  ateaee,  and  save  him  from  the  infamy  which  history  will 
•tmch  tohii  naaw,  if  India  be  loslto  you  in  consequence  of  the  foUy  and  Im- 
Wdliiy  #f  Ills  measures.  (£l«ar«)  Am  1  chimerical  in  supposing  that  India  is 
iikrty  to  helostt03^ottin€M>Dsequenee  of  this  unnecessary  and  unfortunate  war  ? 
1  appimi  to  thoae  among  you  who  have  frieuds.and  relations  in  India,  whether  it 
•^doaawotnppear  IhMntheirjacoounts  that  therein  a  positive  apprehension  of  nuch 
« laswlt  4n  ilie  besom  of  every  refleeting  European, who  is  now  stationed  there. 
•Bnt  whilst  wpon  this  subject  I  would  ask  the  Court  whether  any  declaration 
eamiae  firom  India  can  bt  half  so  appalling  as  that  declaration,  which  you^ 
Mr.  Cnairasan,  have  suffered  to  fall  this  day  from  your  lips,  namely,  that  it 
^U  be  dangerons  to  allow  the  knowledge  of  the  agitation  of  the  (]uestioQ  of 
-LonI  AmhMt*s  recal  to  be  made  nublic  iu  India  before  the  decision  iu  this 
€>Mirt4IMi  it.  That  decishm,  you  know,  will  be  in  your  favour — and  I  know 
"it  two*  4  peraerere,  however,  in  eallingfor  it;  for  1  look  more  to  its  iudirect 
thaa  to  its  direct  ^sensequences*  Indeed,  that  is  always  my  object  in  pro- 
'  meting  dilCQSsions  here.  The  eflfeet  is  not  produced  immediately,  but  is  Wsi- 
ble  eowie  eight  or  ten  years  afierwanls.  I  think  I  may  state  that  as  the  period, 
since,  ahoiat  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  I  6rst  brought  forward  my  proposition 
-abottt your  College  at  Uayleybary,  to  which  your  Directors  have,  1  uuder- 
••tlNMl,wHhlb  the  last  month,  acceded.  {Hear,  hear.)  But  to  return  to  the 
point  from  which  I  wnadered«   Van  have  told  us,  Sir,  that  tbe  rcasoa  why  the 
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Court  of  Directors  would  not  advert  U«  the  subject  which  we  are  now  cUsmfs* 
in^t  as  ooe  of  those  which  would  be  broug^ht  before  the  General  Court  of  Proprie- 
t6rs  was,  that  it  did  not  wish  tosenda  daorerous  firebrand  to  India  without  Che 
neansof  extin^is^inrit — thatit  waited  tiUadeci«ion was  made  upon  it,  in  order 
that  the  bane  and  antidote  mig^ht  both  reach  India  ton^ether.  What  is  this 
hut  sayini^,  '*  The  subject  may  be  discussed  safely,  but  with  the  discussion 
our  Yote  must  go  forth  ;  for  so  India  will  be  quiet,  and  Lford  Amherst  safe?" 
Bo  you,  Gentlemen,  believe  this  langua^,  which  the  Directors  address  to 
^fou  ?  Nay,'  I  will  ask,  do  they  believe  it  themselves  ?  No  such  tiiins:.  The 
time  is  past  for  such  delusion  ;  and  I  say  boldly,  that  unless  Gentlemen  fet 
up  with  somethinff  more  than  empty  and  unmeaniu":  compliments  to  those 
in  power,  unless  they  state  manfully  to  England  and  to  the  world  the  retuMU 
^»hv  they  think  that  LonI  Amherst  can  recover  the  confidence  of  India » 
which  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  he  has  not  lost,  the  vote  of  this  Court  will 
be  worse  than  idle,  and  scarcely  of  as  much  valne  as  the  piece  of  paper  which 
conre3rs  it  alon^  the  Atlantic.  I  never  anticipate  the  success  of  any  motion  I 
laake  in  this  Court,  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  do  so  upon  this  occaUon  ;  but  I- 
fwl  that  I  am  doing  my  -.luty  to  England,  to  India,  and  even  to  Lord  Amherst, 
In  t:iYing  you,  the  Directors,  an  opportunity  of  statine  the  reasons  whv  ytiu 
wbli'to  continue  him  in  his  command.  I  trust  that  it  the  discussion  or  this 
day  does  not  operate  upon  you,  it  will  operate  upon  the  Government  of  the 
country.  •  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  already  performed  your  dnty,  and 
declared  to  the  Cabinet  your  opinions.  If  you  have  done  so,  1  am  your  best 
IHend,  in  affordiug  you  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  public  know,  that  the 
fesponsibility  attached  to  the  present  manner  of  governing  India,  is  removed 
IVom  your  shoulders,  and  rests  on  those  of  the  jSoard  of  Control,  and  of  the 
English  Cabinet,  i  am  well  aware  of  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  the 
Directors  are  placed  upon  all  occasions  like  the  present.  I  admit  that  it  is 
ttiatter  of  great  difficulty  lor  them  to  i^ace  their  linger  upon  any  one  act  of 
the  €orenioKs  administration,  and  to  say,  that  for  that  spedfic  act  ke  de* 
•enres  to  be  recalled.  I  do  not  even  pretend  to  say  that  I  can  point  out  imyo«e 
each  act  In  the  administration  of  Lord  Amherst ;  but  I  can  say  that  there  are 
5  or  6  most  objectionable  measures  in  it,  and  that  there  is  an  almost  universal 

Sinion  that  he  is  unworthy  of  your  esteem  aud  confidence.  I  would  a#lc» 
r.  Chairman,  whether  you  mean  to  sav  that  tliere  have  been  noe&traerdinary 
events  in  India  during  the  short  period  he  has  acted  as  your  Governor  General? 
Hare  the  occurrenoes  only  been  such  as  take  place  in  tranquil  and  inerdiMfy 
times  ?  I  allow  that  it  does  notalways  happen  that  ^our  Governor-General  is  nl 
once  a  wise  man,  a  great  warrior,  and  a  conciliating  statesman ;  but  then  i^ 
seldom  happens  that  he  is  at  once  deficient  in  the  several  qualifications  which 
compose  each  of  these  characters.  And  >et  I  find  Lord  Amherst  deficient  in 
them  all.  A  wise .  man  he  cannot  be,  who  engages  in  enterprises  without 
consMeriog  the  difficulties  which  surround  them.  A  great  warrior  he  can- 
not be  who  undertakes  a  war  without  consulting  with  theCommander-in-Cluef 
on  the  plan  unon  which  it  is  to  be  conducted,  or  on  the  number  of  troops  by 
'Which  it  H4o  ne  8Ui>ported,  and  who  never  thinks  of  asking  the  advice  of  h»B 
iniKtarj  coadjutors*  until  be  finds  that  he  has  commenced  it  unfurtunatdj. 
As  a  civH  Governor^  who  ought  to  have  no  passions,  and  who  ought  to  tako 
delight- in  moderating  the  violence  of  military  discipHne,  whenever  it  leads  to 
puBishroent  for  military  disobedience,  1  cannot  esteem  Lord  Amher»t|  for  I 
llnd  him  aggravating  instead  of  mitigating  the  penalties  attached  to  mutiny 
and.  rebellion.  For  my  own  phrt  I  must  say,  that  when  I  read  the  account  of 
^he  massacre  at  Barrackpore,  1  deem  it  one  of  the  most  atruciout  butcberiea 
irhich  history  presents  to  us ;  and  I  consider  Lord  Amherst  aud  his  associates 
upon  that  occasion,  as  the  most  unfeeling  savages  that  were  ever  represented 
as  cursed  with  power.  Will  it  be  believed  by  future  ages,  tliat  because  a  set 
'of  men  did  not  throw  down  tlicir  arfius,  and  refused  to  march,  a  masked 
i^ttery  was  opened  upon  them,  without  trying  the  effect  df  negotia- 
'tioo,  and  witlimit  bringing  down  an  overpowenug  force,  to  endeavour 
''tt)  awe  them- Into  suhmissiou?  The  muskets. in  the  han«ls  of.titf^e.  inu« 
.  tioeers  were  not  loaded,  —  a  single  bullet  was  not  to  be  found  io  any 
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one   of .  tbem ;    and   yet   orders    were  ^ven    to   do   military    execution 
upon   tbem.      By    repeated   discharges    of    artillery,    their    raiiks   Avere 
1)rokeD,  aud  theu»  after  they  were  dispersed  and  separated,  the  stragg^ters 
were  shot  by  their  fellow-soldiers,  who  spent  the  day  iu  siapinff  them,  one  bv' 
one,  with  as  little  mercy  as  if  they  hud  been  so  many  wild  ducks«    When  all' 
tkis  mischief  bad  been  effected,  an  inquiry  took  place  into  the  cause  of  it,  and 
then  it  was  found  out  that  the  men  had  only  refused  to  march,  because  they 
bad  been  asked  to. perform  impossibilities  !     Money  had  been  given  them  for 
the  purchase  of  cattle  to  convey  their  necessaries ;  but  at  this  time  the  par-* 
chase  of  cattle  could  not  be  accomplished  by  Government  itself,  which  had  con-' 
sequcntly  takeu  them  by  force.   The  poor  Seapoy  could  not  compete  with  the 
agents  of  a  ^wealthy  Government,  who  had  secured  a  pre-emption  of  the' 
market.    He  also  evinced  a  reluctance   to  embark  on  shipl)oard,  because 
that  regard  had  not  been  paid  to  his  feelings  and  prejudices  which  had  been 
paid  to  them  on  former  occasions,  when  he  had  volunteered  to  cros^  the  sea, 
to  do  us  service  in  various  places.    Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  unheard  of 
folly  and  imbecility,  of  Lord  Amherst,  was  the  cause  of  the  melancholy 
tragedy  performed  at  Barrackpore.     Indeed  the  necessary  consequence  of 
pladug  a  man  without  a  head  in  the  supreme  command  of  a  country  is,  that' . 
Ui  every  stage  of  his  administration,  disorder  and  confusion  invariably  arise. 
.  There  are  other  points  in  Lord  Amherst's  conduct  which,  in  my  opinion,', 
equally  deserve  reprehension  with  that  which  I  have  last  mentitmed  ;  and  I 
could  specify  many  instances  in  which  his  Lordship  has  put  his  name  to  acts 
which  are  disgraceful  to  humanity.  When  1  listen  to  the  detail  of  the  rhanner' 
10  whidi  he  personally  interfered  in  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Buckingham's' 
property,  I  confess  that  I  am  shocked  by  the  mean  and  pitiful  views  whiclf 
appear  to  actuate  him  as  Governor-General.     It  is  in  vain  you  tell  me  that 
he  has  redeeming  qualities.    Look  for  them  where  I  will,  I  cannot  find  any' 
vestice  of  them  in  his  public  conduct.     I  think  it  most  unfortunate,  nay, 
1  will  even  add,  most  dangerous,  that  we  should  have  ^ot  into  the  habk  oP 
praisiug  him  for  his  liberal  qualities,  when  all  his  actiods  appear  to  emahat^ 
from  a  meao  and,  illiberal  spirit.     He  may  have  been  lulled*  by  the  great 
qualities  of  bis  predecessor  mto  a  fatal  ignorance  of  his  own  capabilities;  he 
ma^  think  that  because  Lord  Hastings  wielded  the  sceptre  with  equal  credit 
inbmeof  peace  and  in  time  of  war— and  Lord  Hastings  is'still  yoiir  creditor 
for  the  efficiency, which  he  gave  to  your  armies  in  the  field — he  has  only  Vi 
aim  at  the  same  great  objects  to  obtain  the  same  great  and  eminent  success, 
Let  him,  however^  awake  from  this  dream  of  imaginary  glory ;  let  him  learn 
to  know  himself,  and  to  recollect  what  he  is,  and  to  whom  he  succeeds.    I  do 
not  wish  to  depreciate  Lord  Amherst,  but  I  must  remind  you,  that  before  von 
appomted  blm  to  the  high  and  important  situation  which  he  now  Alls,  he  nieid 
pven  no  pledge,  of  talent,  he  had  achieved  no  brilliancy  of  reputation.    And 
nere  permit  me  to  observe,  that  if  you  appoint  a  man*  who  has  no  frettige 
about  him  to  be  your  Governor-General,  a  more  than  ordinary  responsibility 
rests  upon  you,  of  which  you  will  strive  in  vain  to  get  divested.    If,  in  your 
j^inion.  Lord  Amlterst  has  the  taknt  which  becomes  yoiir  Governor-General', 
state  it  manfully  and  openly,  and'  no  dot  blink  the  question  ; — but  if  he  has 
nal,  then  say  that  his  appointment  ^Vas  effected  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Eoigland,  and  add,  if  the  fact  be,  that  you  are  prevented  from  removing 
him  by  tbe.conUnued  operation  of  the  same  cause.    It  has,  however,  been 
stated,  that  even  the  Cabinet  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  recalling  his 
Lordship,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  appointing  a  successor  to  his  office,  hi$ 
alone  kept  back  theopcler  for  his  recall,     i  cannot  believe  this  to  be  the  ca^. 
hecau»e  it  is  treating  the  appointment  of  a  Governor- General  of  India,  as  if 
it  were  the  appointment  of  a  su]>ercargo  to  a  commercial  si^culatiou.    Wttti 
the  talent  \%hich  the  country  possesses  at  the  nrfseut  moment,  and  with  the 
spirit  by  which  that  talent  is  animated,  it  is  riaiculous  to  say  that  a  successor 
raonot  be  found  for  my  Lord  Amherst.    If  there  be  any  doubt  among  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  on  the  propriety  of  removing  his  Lordship,  do  you  com^ 
fonvard  and  remove  it  by  vour  vote  of  to-day  ;  but  If  there *bc  no  doiibt,  auci 
theybedcteriiiined  to  continue  him  at  his  post^  do  you  protest  agaii»t  the 
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^tenniimlion»  aad  rid  yoiinetvesy  in  the  fiux  of  your  ooontiy,  of  tf^rgtpom 
sibiliiy  which  must  otherwise  attach  to  you,  as  the  suppofters  of  lib  lolly  aMi 
imbecility.    The  hon.  Proprietor,  after  a  short  recapitoiation  of  bisifcfgtifnciili» 
coBcluiled  by  i^vini;  his  cordial  and  strenuous  support  to  tfaa  pnipoaltM  of 
Mr.  Hume. 

After  the  question  had  been  put  fVom  the  Chair, 

.Mr.  R.Jackson  addressed , the  Court  in  nearly.  th«  Iblfowln^  terms  :^**  I 
have  beard,  Sir,  with  deep  regret  and  sorrow,  the  speech  of  my  hon.  FHetttl, 
Mr.  Hume  i  I  have  been  no  less  attentive  to  the  speech  of  my  bon.  Pvieiid^ 
Mr.  Kiunaird,  and  am,  therefore,  not  unaware  of  ttie  nublic  good  trfaich  tkey 
both  seeic  to  produce  by  tlie  resolution  they  have  submitted  to  our  notice,  n 
is  important,  however,  that  the  Court,  before  it  yields  to  aresotutSoo  so  rra*« 
in  lis  consequences,  should  have  some  grounds  fbr  Its  decisloil,  topiutet 
with  its  practice,  consistent  with  iu  dignity,  and,  1  may  add^  consistent  with 
those  fair  appeals  to  justice,  which  ought  ever  to  be  observed  f 


and  man.  My  hon.  Friend,  who  brought  the  subject  forward,  appeom  i 
Bed  with  the  facu  he  has  stated,  and  to  many  of  tnem  I  am  not  tncreAi 
He  avows  that  he  has  no  public  document  to  act  upon,  but  eonf esses  tha^  I 
the  extensive  correspundeuce  which  it  is  Well  known  he  carries  on  with  Is 
he  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  premises  on  which  he  acta.  My  1km 
able  Friend,  Mr.  Kiunaird,  is  convinced  also,  partly,  as  he  stafiei,  by  the  < 
munication  of  that  correspondence  which  my  other  hon.  Friend  has  ftocnred, 
and  partly  by  the  universal  notoriety  of  Lord  Amherst's  incapacity,  whkli  tie 
thinks  ought  to  convince  you.  as  it  has  convinced  him,  that  that  noUeaws 
ought  to  be  recalled  forth  with  from  India.  Now,  I  would  ask,  li  H  ill  Hrfi 
manner,  and  upon  such  slight  grounds,  that  We  have  acted  lately  ?  Hattt  w« 
ever  assented  to  any  resolution  ot  such  great  importance  as  the  presMil, 
merely  because  one  gentleman  has  an  extensive  correspondence  wttli  Itidia^ 
and  another  gentleman  declares  himself  satisfied  by  the  perusal  of  it  ?  Open 
y-ur  IV.  4(1^  an  1  /aua  :uL,  If  you  cato,  one  single  Instance  in  which  wwtuivtt 
ever  acted  as  wc  are  uow  called  Upon  to  act.  Should  wei>e  the  digfilfied 
body  that  we  now  are,  should  we  have  attained  that  weight  with  the  oemttM* 
uity  which  we  now  possess,  if  we  had  delivered  ourselves  to  suchwelghbr  con- 
clusions on  suci)  paltry  aud  insignificant  premises  ?  Surely  not  1  shal 
therefore  call  upon  you  to  pursue  that  course  which  yon  have  pttimcdiiimii 
former  occasions,  and  hhtAl  advise  you  to  show  that  temperate  forbcarmiee 
towards  Lord  Amherst  utiich  you  formeriy  showed  to  the  Marquis  iif  Wl^lcs- 
ley,  and  subsequently  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  At  an  eariy  period  of  tlie 
government  of  each  of  those  illustrious  noblemen,  motions  were  made,  whiicii^ 
if  they  had  been  carried,  must  have  injured,  If  thet  had  not  destroyed,  Am  f*» 
putation  of  both  as  statesmen  and  politicians.  I  then  took  the  llbi^ity  oC  tail* 
liouing  the  Proprietors  against  certain  considerations  which  I  thougnt  weri 
urged  uujustly  <igaiust  those  great  men.  I  stated  the  unfairness  of  tndgiaf 
them  without  having  any  evideinre  regulariy  before  us.  The  ob)ectkNi  w«s 
held  KooJ>  aud  I  succeeded  in  consequence  in  having  all  the  documents  wliMi 
related  to  the  transactions  complained  of,  and  which  were  not  of  a  secrai  na^ 
turc,  laid  btifore  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  We  Uiereby  obtained  a  trtnm* 
phant  decision  for  those  men,  who  lived  to  surmount  the  difficulties  <^  tfaelf 
situation,  and  to  overcouie  the  dangers  h^  which  they  Wert  at  tnt  euf^ 
ruuuded.  AVhether  a  similar  forbearance  m  this  instance  will  be  attended 
with  similar  results,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  It  is  for  you  to  jad^  ef 
it  with  your  usual  discretion,  aud,  I  will  add,  with  your  usual  magnanimity. 
The  dangers  which  nu'nacc  the  security  of  your  Indian  Empire  are  unquea* 
.tiuuuhly  great ;  and  if  it  were  put  to  me  to  imagine  one  act  of  maniaalmlty 
on  your  part  more  glorious  than  aoother,  it  would  be  for  you  to  foryet  ^ 
past,  aud  to  implore  the  Marqui*  of  Hastings  to  put  his  foot  again  In  lAdia  as 
your  Governor-General.—  ( Hear,  hear.)  If  it  be  within  the  power  of  linniaii 
talent  and  of  human  industry,  he  would  save  that  prodigious  empire  to  yon 
and  to  England.— (//er/r,  Ami-.)  The  magnanimity  which  1  Would  advitt 
you  to  exhihit  is  not  new  tb  yaur  history ;  it  wa4  exhibited  towards  Lord 
Corawallis  iu  a  maiiuer  equally  honourable  to  him  and  to  yoiu    Vott  < 
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toytUia  tfiU  4Mf#  wts  «  iln€  whea  your  Inittaa  SoiBirt  wm<  «iukii* 
fcred  bjr  tbi  ■niHnkt  whioli  w«r€  rafinf  id  «iie  part,  and  07  ^^^  atruf^le 
v«a  were  mwfjitkg  in  aiiDthtr  part  of  U.  Al  Ihat  time  tb«re  was  but  one  voica 
ia  Chiis  €oiat  as  to  tba  reoMoy  to  be  attempted  {  it  was  to  implore  the  mat 
lioH  ComwiUis— And  I  ouiy  be  permilted  to  cell  him  the  food  Lord  Corn- 
wallis^  aa  I  had  the  honour  of  frequeutlj  beboldiae  the  puri^  of  his  domestic 
Ufe— tn  resume  the  hifh  and  efficient  oAc«  which  he  bad  formeHy  held  in 
jnowrsarviee*  llw  Court  afrecd  lo  a  proposition  to  that  effect.  Two  of  the 
INnrtont  the  Chairman  and  the  Depaty-ChairmaD>  put  themselves  into  a 
pail  chninf»  uient  down  to  Lord  ComwalUs,  who  was  then  at  his  seat  in  the 
OBUBtiy^  and  io^dored  him  le  come  forward  once  more  for  the  preservation 
af  India.  He  answered  them  with  that  frankness  and  sincerity  which  dis- 
tinfwiahed  him  through  life ;  ''  If  you  thiak  me  of  such  impoitanee  as  you 
iepniaent»  and  if  it  should  be  the  pleaQure  of  my  king  tbat  1  return  to  India, 
1  will  not  say  that  1  waidd  object  to  doinp  so ;  five  me^  however,  forty-eight 
ImarB  tononaidef,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  I  will  inform  you  of  my 
detenuinntion."  Within  the  time  which  he  specified  he  returned  an  answer, 
and  wMdn  a  lew  days  more  be  was  ready  to  embark.  Great,  therefore,  as 
r  magnanimity  would  be  in  making  a  similar  application  to  tha  Margidt 


of  Haatinga,  it  would  not  be  unprecedented  in  your  own  history  ;  and  my 
finn  offailoii  ii,  that  if  the  inteHierenoe  of  one  man  with  the  affairs  of  India 
ia  moiWBCoetBanr  than  tbat  of  another,  it  is  the  interference  of  the  Maniuis 
•r  llastings»^(ftnr,  *«ar,  Aesr.)  With  legard  to  the  question  now  beibm 
the  Court,  I  eanoot  refrain  from  observing  that  we  are  by  no  means  ripe  for 
tim  ^tacunsfton  <»f  a  motion  which  tends  to  destroy  the  character  of  Lord  Am^ 
heivt  aa  a  publicmmi,  and  to  infix  upon  it  a  stigma  which  ages  would  be  ua^ 
aMc  «a  erase  fhrni  history,  supppsing  we  detiver  ourselvea  4ip  to  the  appeal 
whidi  kan  been  so  etoquently  made  tu  us  by  both  my  hon.  Friends*  My  faon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hnme)  set  out  by  observing,  tbat  tbis  Court  was  summoned  for 
^Is  dayi  in  Mdar  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  charaoter  of  Lord  Amherst^ 
Now,  I  woidd  ask.  Is  there  one  man  anH>ag  iH  who  is  prepared  for  such  an 
a^ndieatton  ?  1,  fbr  one,  *m  not  prepared  to  acquit  Li»rd  Amherst,  neither 
am  1  prepared  to  condemn  him.  To  enable  me  to  ^  either  the  one  or  the 
Mhmr,  1  matt  ha(»<e  tlm  documents  on  whteh  nubtic  bodies  generally  act,  aad 


•ft  wlileh  fhil  Onm  baa  acted  in  souse  what  similar  circumstance^,  (d)  tf  1  had 
tam  dt^xned  to  taeai  tius  as  an  insproper  occasion  tot  bringing  Ibrwardthis 
•n^ettt,  1  mishthafa  nwved  the  pnvious  question  upon  it-^for  such  a  pro- 
:  «nmli  hav«  moved  it  Icom  this  Court  ^but  I  purposely  refmined 
J  at^  beeame  I  mckon  it  among  the  most  valuaUe  privileges  of  thi^ 
C^Mtft,  that  H  eaa  enter  lata  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  iU  Governors ; 
lUfti  thsMigbt  sinee  the  year  1784  it  has  not  possessed  the  power  of  recalling 
«^l>varBer-<2eneiiid,  it  stiH  posisesscs  a  power  of  ooinion  to  which  statesmen 
mmdd  be  obliged  to  attend)  natwitbstanding  any  inAueoce  that  might  pervade 
HM  CbMiek  in  oppositmn  to  it.  My  honourable  Friend  has  sutcd  circum- 
k  with  regaVd  to  the  events  at  Barraekpore,  which  t  frankly  own  are  very 
mMo}  hot  are  you  upon  tbat  stoteaMnt  inclined  to  call  Lurd  Amherst 
a  aMfderer,  before  yon  have  heard  one  word  in  his  defence,  or  one  argumeat 
hs  fmrtllleatlon  of  his  conduct  ?  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  any  word,  would 
iafead,  or  Hmt  any  af|rumant  would  justify,  tbat  which  his  k>rdship  has  done. 
Euf  are  you,  without  further  hearing,  inclined  to  condemn  him  ?  I  am  sure 
Hhatyan  ere  not  You  witt  doas  I  advise  you  ;  you  will  act  now  as  you  acted 
Ibrmmy  iMrardt  Lord  Wellesley ;  you  will  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct 

*  ■  •    '»wardsl      •  -•      •        •      -^ 

npaign  y 
-«»yid  as  te  signal  for  the  enemies  oi  his  lordship  to  commence  their  oMra- 


IbrmMy  tawardt  Lord  Wellesley ;  you  wiU  pursue  tbe  same  line  of  conduct 

which  you  pursued  still  more  recently  towards  Lord  Hastings  in  the  case  of 

*  Cb«  Wayaui  wtr,  of  which  the  ftrst  campaign  was  so  unsuccessful,  thait  it 

-«»yid  as  te  signal  for  the  enemies  vi  his  lordship  to  commence  their  oMra- 

tlea*  ftgalnstliit  eharacter.    Tbe  conclusion  may  not  be  the  same  to  Lord 


ft)  Here  h  the  eternal  drde  in  which  Indhi  Houfie  poUtleiRns  move.  They 
a^|i6t  cume  to  a  decision  for  the  want  of  Informatloa ;  and  when  we  call  for 
Itels  antl  docnaients  to  enable  us  to  jndge,  thejr  are  rcfofcd.  Sttch  procedure 
tan  «nly  bilng  them  toto  Contempt  wUh  all  ratkMial  men* 
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Amberst  that  it  was  to  Lord  Hastings,  but  the  measure  of  jatticc  ought  to 
he  the  same.  It  is  on  that  very  account  that  I  assert  that  we  are  incoropeteat 
to  jttilffe  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  lordship.  1  say  w£  emphatindly, 
Ibr  with  the  documents  before  us  we  are  empowered  to  decide.  My  honour- 
able Friend  complains  that  two  years  have  passed  away  without  the  Directori 
YouchsaRng  to  give  us- any  account  of  what.bas  been  going  on  in  India ;  and 
yety  though  such  is  the  case,  he  has  already  made  up  his  mhid  as  to  whether 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  is  justifiable  6r  not,  and  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  deserve  impeachment.  But  supposing  that  it  should  appear  neces- 
sary to  the  Directors  to  talce  some  measures,  not  with  a  view  of  recalling  Lord 
Amherst,  but  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  'and  to  the  dispersioa 
of  our  treasures,  then  I  would  ratlwr  be  here  where  I  now  am,  than  with 
you,  the  Directors,  if,  entertaiuing'  such  opinions,  you  did  not  say  to  the  Go- 
vernment, that  some  end  must  be  put  to  the  seas  of  blood  and  to  the  mil- 
lions of  treasure  which  were  now  in  the  act  of  being  unnecessarily  expended 
on  the  continent  of  India.  But  perhaps  you  want  the  countenance  of  your 
constituents  before  you  make  use  of  such  language  to  the  Cabinet ;  and  if 
so,  we  perhaps  may  shortly  have  the  means  of  giving  you  that  countenance 
through  the  constitutioual  medium  which  I  now  propose  to  you.  The  motion 
which  I  kiteud  to  submit  is  this: — «  That  there  be  laid  before  this  Court,  all 
despatches  which  have  been  received  from  the  Govemor-General  in  Council 
in  Bengal,  and  from  his  subordinate  authorities,  respecting  the  oommenoe- 
ment  and  conduct  of  the  Burmese  war,  and  the  mutiny  at  £Uirrackpore«  audi 
papers  not  being  of  a  secret  nature."  You  will  see,  from  the  terms  in  which 
this  resolution  is  couched,  that  I  give  to  the  Court  of  Directors  the  power  of 
"withholding  such  documents  as  thev,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  may 
think  prudent  to  withhold  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service.  It  wai  upon 
such  papers  that  we  acted  in  the  case  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  it  is  upon  such 
papers  that  I  advise  you  to  act  at  present.  They  are  papers  which  can  oe  placed 
before  us  without  any  great  delay  ;  and  if  the  Court  will  agree  to  any  sufcgca- 
tion,  and  will  wait  for  them  as  for  the  ^rounds  for  its  future  decasion*  it  will 
best  consult  its  interest,  will  best  provide  for  justice,  and  will  most  eaaily  re- 
taiu  its  privilege  of  judging  its  own  officers  whenever  an  occasion  of  doincio 
shall  arrive.  To  what  conclusion  those  papers  may  lead  us  it  is  impoaaifale 
to  predict ;  il  may  be  satisfactory,  or  it  may  be  condemnatory,  but  at  prcaeot 
it  Is  unknown,  'ihe  Burmese  war,  though  unsuccessful,  may  have  beem wife 
and  necessary  in  its  commencement.  Success  is  not  always  the  criteHon  oi 
merit.  If  parties  act  wisely  in  the  commencement  and  progreM  of  a  wmr^ere 
they  to  be  held  responsible  for  its  issue  ?  Until  we  know  more  of  the  ciicuoi- 
stauces  which  gave  rl»e  to  the  present  contest,  I  will  not  he  convinced  ^except 
by  seeing  your  hands  held  up  a<;ainst  me,  that  you  will  condemn  your  Gorer- 
nor-General  unheard,  and  couMgn  his  character  to  everlasting  infamy.  Con- 
sideration in  all  cases  is  desirable  ;  but  iu  a  case  like  this,  is  of  &e  moat 

'paramount  necessi^,  introduced  though  the  proposition  be  by  two  gentlemen 
who  stand  deservcdl}r  high  in  public  opinion.  Let  them,  however,  stand  as 
high  as  they  may,  still  their  dictum  \i  not  yet  document,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore act  a  more  grave  and  dignified  part  in  posipotiinr  our  diacutvion  on  this 
important  subject,  until  we  gain  sucn  papers  as  will  fully  qualify  us  to  miter 
upon  it."  The  hon.  Proprietor  concluded  his  speech  by  reading  a  second  time 
the  words  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PoYNDEK  rose  to  support  the  amendment,  and  had  said  a  few 
wortls  iu  suppoit  of  it,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Chairmac,  who 
wished  to  read  both  propositions  to  the  Court. 

'     On  the  Chairman's  reading  Mr.  R.  Jackson^s  amendment,  Mr.  Hume  sug- 

'  gested  to  his  hon.  Friend,  that  the  answers  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the 
despatches  of  the  Governor-General,  should  he  laid  upon  the  table  aloBff  with 
the  desmitches  themselves. 

'  Mr.  k.  Jackson,  in  replying  to  this  suggestion,  observed,  that  he  c^onM 
not  agree  to  ic.  He  wi<ihc<l  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  precedent 
which  had  been,  set  in  the  Nepaul  war  in  the  case  of  the  Marquis  of  Uastinn. 
On  that  occasion,  the  despatches  of  the  noble  Marquis  were  laid  belore  £e 
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Pn^rictors,  bat  not  the  answers  of  the  l)irector8.  He  atked  for  an  o|wp»- 
tonity  of  judging'  Lord  Amherst,  and  not  the  Directors.  When  he  wanted  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  Directors,  then  he  would  call  for  their  answers.  At 
present  he  reposed  confidence  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  should,  there- 
fore, ask  for  no  other  documents  than  such  as  were  necessary  to  enable  him. 
to  come  to  a  correct  adjudication  on  the  merits  of  Lord  Amherst. 

Mr.  PoYMDER  then  addressed  the  Court. — "  In  risiogto  second  the  amend- 
menty  which  has  been  just  proposed^  I  think  it  necessary  tO  premise  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  so  in  the  exercise  of  my  right  as  a  Proprietor,  and 
without  concurring  exactly  in  the  opinion  of  any  speaker  who  has  yet  pre- 
ceded me.  Having  received  no  previous  intimation  that  this  question  would 
be  agitated  to  day,  I  come  to  it  unprovided  with  any  other  information  than 
^at  which  1  have  been  able  to  collect  during  the  continuance  of  the  debate  ; 
and  yet  even  that  scanty  stock  of  ioformation  has  furnished  mewith'suffir- 
dent  reasons  for  opposing  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Proprietor  opposite,  'and 
with  your  permission,  I  will  briefly  state  those  reasons  to  the  Court.  By  ac- 
ceding to  a  motion  of  this  sort,  we  call  before  the  public  an  iudividual  of 
high  rank  without  any  other  grounds  for  doing  so  than  two  speeches,  which, 
however  eloquent  and  ingenious  they  may  be,  arie  utterly  devoid  of  any  thing 
like  proof.  With  all  deference  to  the  Gentlemen  who  have  uttered  thnse 
speeches,  I  must  say  that  they  are  the  lightest  which  1  have  ever  heard  since 
I  attended  in  this  place.  No  ground  of  sufficient  consequence  has  been 
stated  in  them  for  putting  any  individual  on  bis  solemn  trial.  The  motion, 
to  which  they  demand  your  assent,  is  not  for  inquiry  into  charges  which  they 
present  to  your  consideration,  but  for  condemnation  without  inquiry  upon 
charges  which  they  refrain  from  embodying  into  substance ;  for  what  else 
is  it  that  they  mean  when  Ihey  press  you  to  recal  Lord  Amherst  from  his 
high  and  important  situation  without  any  proof,  or  even  allegation  of  proof, 
that  he  has  misconducted  himself  in  it  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen 
commenced  his  speech  by  telling  you,  that  since  this  outcry  has  been  raised 
against  Lord  Amherst,  ne  has  never  heard  one  solitary  voice  raised  in  his 
favour ;  and  he  has  inferred  from  that  circumstance,  that  the  incapacity  of 
his  Londship  is  so  notorious  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  it.  Instead  of  being 
overwhelmed  with  obloquy  and  abuse,  his  Lordship  might  have  been  assailed 
with  eulogy  and  panegyric  from  every  quarter.  Would  the  hon.  Proprietor 
in  that  case  have  inferred  that  Lord  Amherst's  qualifications  for  his  high 
situation  were  so  self-evident  that  no  man  had  the  audacity  to  dispute-  them, 
or  would  he  not  rather  have  said  that  the  universality  of  his  praises  arose 
from  a  paltry  attempt  to  bolster  up  by  unworthy  means  a  reputation  which 
was  unable  tostanifof  itself?  Let  not  the  hon.  Proprietor  deceive  either 
himself  or  others  by  supposing,  that  because  the  friends  of  Lord  Amherst 
have  not  been  loud  and  vehement  in  his  defence,  they  have,  therefore,  no 
defence  to  oflf^r  for  him.  There  are  men,  who  are  coutent  to  hear  their  me%- 
stires  can%'assed  without  taking  the  trouble  of  defending  them  against  inter- 
ested cavillers,  and  who  will  not  condescend,  to  enter,  in  reply  to  anoiiymoas 
challenges,  into  the  arena  of  public  newspaper  debate.  There  is  an  old  French 
proverb,  which  explains  the  reason  on  which  their  determination  is  founded* 
**  Qui  t^ excuse  9* accuse,**  I  venture  te  remind  the  hon.  Proprietor  of  it,-  in 
order  that  he  may  see  that  the  inference  he  has  drawn  from  Lord  Amherst's 
silence  is  not  entitled  to  that  weight  which  he  seems  anxious  to  give  to  it. 
Witii  regard  to  the  war  now  waging  in  India,  I  will  candidly  confess  that  it 
is  a  question  which  I  do  not  unnersland,  and  with  which  (  shall  nut  pretend 
to  meddle.  It  appears ^  however,  to  me,  that  the  hon.  Proprietor  is  calling 
upon  us  to  come  to  au  importaut  decision  upon  tlie  merits  of  that  war,  at.a 
'moment  when  it  is  still  unfinished,  uhen  its  operations  are  still  in  progress, 
and  when  we  have  no  intelligence  from  the  seat  of  hostilities  ou  which  we  can 
safely  rely.  {Hear,  from  Mr,  Hume.)  Is  such  a  proceeding  either  fair  pr 
candid  ?  Suppose  that  any  eneiny  of  Lord  Wellin^n,  and  I  by  no  meaos 
reckon  the  hon.  Proprietor  as  one  of  them,  had  dunug  an  eariy  period  of  his 
Lordship's  campaigns,  when  tlie  prospect  was  not  at  all  prottiisitig,  and  when 
his  great  plans  were  only  half  accomplished  -,  suppose  any  enemy  of  tbaV 
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gKftt  c$fftMhk  ilbofiM  haire  ntUm^Ud,  under  such  ciffcqmtUnrw,  to  bavrdntwtfi 
the  Home  of  Cooimons  to  such  a  condioioo  as  that  to  whiob  die  hcau  Pror 
prietor  now  wisbflt  to  draw  us  ?  £xperieace  by  thb  time  would  have  deaoa- 
•trated Ibat  oothlag  could  be  laore  unjust  or  nowise  tbao  such  a  condusioo. 
Api^ly  thia  argrumeat  to  the  present  case^  i^ad  surely  you  wiU  fee  that  jok 
have  i^ood  frounds  for  stoppiuf  in  the  career  in  which  the  hpn.  Proprietor 
Mpoeet  thet  you  should  run.  We  have  heard  much  in  the'courte  of  the  de'- 
■ate  of  the  natural  boundaries  of  India.  Before  this  war  existed  there  wete 
other  natural  boundaries  to  our  dominions ;  there  were  mountains,  and  puiti 
and  JuD^lee  in  other  directioiis,  and  yet  wc  surmounted  them  all,  and  have 
oonqueNid  with  our  arms  refiona  over  whi^h  it  would  have  been  once  tbou^ 
insanity  t^  have  said  that  we  should  ever  traverse.  I  do  not  entertain  any 
4oubt  but  that  we  shall  do  much  more  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  espectally 
when  1  eonsidar  that  our  troops  are  under  the  command  of  such  icaUanC 
ottcers  as  the  hon.  Proprieter  admiu  ours  to  be  at  the  presei^  crisis.  (Hear, 
^ar.)  With  respect  to  the  private  communicfitioDS  whidi  the  hon.  Pm- 
prielur  has  read  to  us,  and  en  which  he  lays  so  much  ctress,  1  dumoC  deny 
that,  as  far  as  he  ii  individually  concerned^  he  has  a  rij^ht  to  depend  on  tble 
accnra^  ef  his  correspondents,  but  1  think  that  1  may  say»  wi^ut  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  it  is  evident,  from  their  lan^ua^e  and  tenor,  that  they 
eottkl  only  have  come  from  some  person  who  hed  views  inimical  eithor  to 
Lord  Amherst  or  the  members  of  nia  Governownt.  For  instance,  take  the 
eomparieon  of  Lord  Amherst's  only  showiuf  himself  to  Che  pnblic  ait  /nur-dbr- 
jmm  to  the  old  wonmn,  who  never  comes  out  of  her  house  in  the  harmmetar 
•aeept  in  fine  weather ;  is  that  a  comparisop  fit  ^r  a  nave  account,  which 
ia  tendered  to  this  Court  aa  evidence  in  a  civte  of  tins  important  descriff- 
tioa?  Aa  to  ^be  question  of  the  merits  of  Lord  Hastings,  upon  which 
several  ProprietoM  have  debated  so  fully,  I  shall  only  remirk,  that  ihegr 
are  not  now  before  the  Court,  and  that  l»therefore  decline  to  enter  upea 
them.  The  aablect  'of  our  piresent  diseussio|:i  is  the  propriety  suid  ne- 
Oissity  of  recaUinf  Lord  Amherst,  and  we  shall  do  wiseW  if  we  coo- 
fine  ouraelfes  to  it.  I  now  dome  to  the  speech  of  the  honourable  pK^eCor 
who  secoaded  the  nuitlon  made  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Aberdeen  t 
and  here  I  OMiat'obaerve,  that  though  it  ia  not  deficient  in  thai  fervour  c|f 
eloquence  which  always  distinfuislkes  the  honourable  proprietor  who  nnde 
it,  I  eanaoi  find  in  it  a  single  fact  to  support  the  ferious  conclusion  to  which 
he  iri^ea  tobriag  ua.  Indeed,  the  honourable  proprietor  confessed  thathr 
did  not  so  much  rtyt  it^ipon  fects  which  had  come  wfthin  his  own  knowledge^ 
as  npon  the  geaetal  notoriely  of  the  want  of  confidenee  in  Lord  Amhcrft  y 
insaaurea  now  prevailiDg  in  India*  In  reply  to  Sjuch  au  argument,  if  argu- 
i«ent  that  can  ae  cdlcd,  which  argument  is  none,  I  beg-  leave  ta  aayy  that  If 
men  are  to  be  condemned  not  upon  facts  produced  against  tl^em,  hut  up 
gcneitd  nolDrirty,  I  know  not  tha  man  who  can  be  c^naidered  safe.  Even 
humble  as  1  am,  nsay  be  thus  dpHroved,  much  more  an  individual  of  hi(^ 
lank,  who,  in  proportion  to  Ma  rank,  becooies  an  easier  buttforthe  arrows  of 
envy  and  malice.  You  have  been  toki,  in  the  course  of  the  del>atc,  tb^t 
yon  are  hound  to  throw  your  broad  shield  over  your  feUow^countrymen  who 
are  now  in  India.  Idbnotddsyit;  hut  1  tell  vou  that  you  are  also  hound  tn 
throw  the  shield  of  honour,  lustice,  and  integrny  over  Lord  Amherst,  and  tp 
Molect  him  in  hia  ahoencc  fh>m  such  attackf  aa  are  now  made  upon  fahn. 
Upon  these  CToandi,  and  various  others,  into  which  I  refraia  from  entering, 
1 M  myaelf  justified  in  opposing  the  original  motion,  and  in  supporting  tba 
nmaildasent  which  lias  be^  aubsequenuy  moved  by  the  hon«  and  learned 
Pmprietut  below  aac. 

IM.  GiLCHBisT.—f  have  but  afieir  words  to  oA^  to  the  Court  upon  ihia  occ%- 
aiaa,  nor  shonhl  I  intrude  at  ail  upon  ita  patjence,  did  it  nut  appear  to  me  that 
the  two  last  apeakert  havemiannd^rstood  the  object  of  the  mover  end  second- 
er of  the  originidreaolution.  Those  honourahle  Gentlemen  did  not  produce 
te  the  Court  their  private  vbrvespqiadeftee  aa  conclusive  evidence.  What  ^hey 
eeidtDlheCouitofDiMelanwaathiar— ^<IfMi  can  say  that  these  docn- 
imnti  fp^  Ms^  and  tint  yqn  aflt  iptiifiotf  wk  tW  ndniiafttwtinn  tf  Lviri 
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A>nfcttrt»  w*  liill  not  fptVM  oar  fmailu  wiy  fiinber  U  priMiit;  but  Uytm. 
e«BBol my  Ait,  tlie  ialbnamtion  we  dffier  to  the  Propri«im  oitfht  to  idOmm. 
Aem  to  eoMMer  wlMCbcr  Lord  Ambcnt  ou^t  not  to  be  rtaJlmT."  With  re- 
gard to  tiM  docmiMBts,  oo  ithich  a  motlou  Hke  the  pres«»t,f|u»  be  founded, 
with  pofffoct  propriety,  I  will  merely  sat  this,  that  if  the  Director!  will  not  of 
tlicnuelvei  pMduco  such  docunenti,  the  Proprietor*  must  Jud^  of  the  cou*, 
dM  ofllidr  eervants  in  lodia  from  auch  souroeeof  iuli>rmation  as.  they  pps- 
■ces  itt  eottunoa  vHh  the  pobMe.  Jf  they  are  wrooi^  in  the  conclusions,  whicb 
tibcy  deduee  from  sudi  eouroes,  yon,  the  Directors,  have  documents  to  cop- 
Tince  them  that  they  are  to,  and  are  bound,  in  my  opinion,  to  prodi^ce  them. 
Ibr  ^1^  eatisfacDoa*  fiat  at  present  yon  abstain  from  doin^  this  :  you  say, 
or  rather  you  let  us  say  fbr  y«M,  t^t  you  are  satisfied  with  tha  condition  of. 
yoor  affairs  in  India,  but  dociine  to  give  us  any  reason  by  which  w^  can  bo 
toabled  to  determine  of  the  correctness  of  your  views. 

Sni  C.  Foaans.— I  have  so  folly  expressed  my  opinions  on  former  oceaajuna 
apoa  tho  necessity  of  recalling  Lord  Amherst  from  India,  that  1  deem  if  al^ 
most  eupcrtluoos  to  repeat  tbem  now.  1  have  lookod  with  anxie^  to  ev^ry* 
arriTal  from  that  country,  in  the  nope  of  discovering  something  .whvcb  migb^ 
tend  to  alter  Ibo  opinions  1'  haye  IbrmeHy  ekpress^ ; .  but  as  I  have  discovered 
notMsgof  that  nature,  1  am  hound  to  say  that  i  still  maintain  thf  sama  opi^ 
tdono  unaltered  and  unimpaired.  Before  I  proceed  to  other  parts  of  this  im« 
poKaut  miestioD,  I  must  observe  that  1  do  not  think  that  my  honourable  and 
karoed  friend  has  gcme  far  enough  in  his  amendments  even  for  the  object 
Micb  bo  hiimself  'profies$es  to  have  in  view.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
tko  adaelnistfatioa  of  Lord  Amherst  has  been  called  in  question  in  thx/i  piece, 
I  kavo  attended  many  Ccmrte  of  Proprietors  in  the  course  oC  the  last  twelve 
armnths,  and  I  do  not  ^collect  one,  in  which  reflectioos  liave  not  beep  thrown 
•at  upon  thai  a^easan's  incapacity,  reflections,  which  have  been  excited  by 
fiMrtoooasnuaieatedby  pevsoas  in  India,  whose  testimony  is-  satisfactory  to 
tiwea  trito  know  them,  and  whose  intortnation>  if  the  sources  of  it  might  bo 
toettHobedt  woukl  carry  ooovictieii  oven  to  the  Directors^  if»  indeed,  it  haa 
ttOMjiicady  dmto  so.  1  tay  if  it  has  not  already  fkme  so  ;— 46r  a  report  reached 
laoftlSoollaftd  that  the  [^rectors  have  determined  to  recall  Lord  Amhefet» 
Vot,  Sir,  a>rMort  to  that  ofihct  reached  me  in  Sc<Mlaad,  and  jFoached  nse  upsit 
wbat  I  eonsider  good  authority.  (&«a»',  hear.)  I  ask^Ou,  therefore)  When 
dhnr  il  le  iot^  or,  at  leasts  whether  it  has  not,  been  in  your  contenipla,tiou  to 
nmors  Lord  Atahetst  ?  ( IToor*)  Has  not  the  question  been  mgiXaxed  by  tho 
CmvOoT  Dlmctots,  or  if  not  by  them,  fagr  the  Uoaid  of  Cgnlnd  ?  Hm  ao| 
Mki^tt  aublimaabooa  named  for  the  high  situation  of  Governor-General  i^ 
(M$mt,)  l4o^Bol  exaoct  that  1  shall  have  that  question  answeiad.  {J  Untfk.} 
Jtoiyo^riileDoe  will  speak  fat  you  aswoll  as  your  W(^s^  Ifmy  questioAba 
mtiealadyitisasientodto;  forifyouwitt  not  s^  that  hO  has  not  been  pro? 
woMd,  9wuf  bo^wiU  beUove  that  his  Grace  the  Xhika,  of  Buckingham  bat 
been  propoeedtoyou  as  the  Governor-General  for  India?  (Hear^htar.)  ,1, 
§m  oaof  should  be  happy  to  see  any  ehan^.effMrted  ia  the  administration  of 
JadU,  because,  in  i^  ppinion*  founded  as  it  i?  upon  information. parfectly  sa« 
tisfaetoiji  to  ase,  it  muft  bo  for  the  better,  since  U  is  intpossibto.ihatit  can 


bofor4bo  woreo.  {JUmgJk.)  With  these  sentiments  imprvased  upon  my 
mindL  I  am  prepared  to  do  bow  that  which  1  suf^esfced  many  months  ago  in 
my  piaoa  la  Pariiimsnt»  when  I  .took  the  liberty  of  advising  the  miaii^* 
taataad  of  coppatalating  the  House  of  Commoasupon  the  successful  opera* 
ttoas  of  the  Mrmeso  war,  to  intimate  his  determiuatioo  to  put  a  stop  to  it^ 
and  to  lamova  Lord  Amherst  from  the  fovemment  of  India.  Mysmti* 
mants,  tbemfofo,  uposi  this  question,  are  not  new.  They  are  not  taken  i^ 
tonl^  fotr  tke  fimt  thut,  they  are  of  long  ountinuance ;  and  every  event  tbat 
his  reeeatly  bapponed  in  toat  countQr  has  conviootd  mo  that  I  i|as  ao« 


wiaiy  in  sapnorinr  that  our  ampiro  in  India  is  at  stake  i  thatoveiy  di^yi« 
recalSng  Lord  Amherst  is  pregnant  with  daitfor,  and  that  the  only  mode  <tf 
fotiieiiag  oaf  affsirs  is  that  on  whicbno  diffeienoe  of  opfanoa  ousts  out  of 
4aawy  MMartyy  toooMttha  Marquit  of  HMtiag«-«il  of  whose  couduot  I 
«iMiilbytbcpy«fi|fCOY«-»W  wtoot  » tba  gowBiacni  td  hvMm  wbick  b$ 
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formerly  held  with  so  much  hoooor  to  fainadf  «nd  ftdwntage  to  Ifapte  -mtum 
he^veroed.  (9)  Compare  tiie  conditkiii  of  India  at  the  preaent  momeoi  wHh 
the  condition  oi  India  as  he  left  it.  Then  the  nooodaj  sun  of  prasperl^  waa 
shining  upon  it;  now  a  cloud  eclipses  its  bii^tness,  and  shades  and  dark<* 
ness  are  noVerini^  around  it.  {Hear,)  -Having  said  thus  much  on  this  pait 
of  the  question,  not  altering^  from  the  conviction  which  1  have  long  enter- 
tained, that  their  exists  a  necessity,  which  will  become  tyery  day  more  mod 
more  apparent,  for  removing:  Lord  Amherst,  I  am  still  ready  to  coafeaa  that 
I  am  not  prepared  to  shut  out  any  defensive  papers  which  either  he  or  hia 
Mends  may  be  desirous  of  ofieriug  on  his  behalf.  1  say  that  if  the  Court  of 
J>irectors  will  lay  before  us  the  papers  for  which  my  honourable  and  learned 
friend  cidls,  we  are  bound  to  wait  till  they  are  placed  before  us  ;  and  if  they 
will  tell  us  that  in  their  opinion  those  papers,  when  examined*  will  rensove 
the  unfavourable  impressions  which  we  entertainarainstLord  Amherat,  then. 
I,  for  one,  will  support  the  amendment  But,  I  ask,  if  that  be  the  c«se,oa 
what  grounds  has  a  new  Governor-General  been  proposed  ?  t  chaUetaare  you^ 
Sir,  or  any  of  the  twenty-four  Directors  by  whom  you  are  surrouudedy  to 
deny 

The  CHAiRMAif.— Ib  reply  to  the  challenge,  which  the  hon.  Barcmet  ia 
making,  I  can  assure  him  and  the' Court,  that  neither  the  Duke  of  Buckhig- 
ham^  nor  any  other  nobleman,  has  ever  been  mentioned,  or  proposed  to  nse 
or  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  his  Majesty's  IMUoisters,  as  the  future  GoTemor- 
General  of  India. — (//car,  hear,  hear,) 

Sir  C.  Forbes^ — I  pledge  my  word  and  honour  to  you,  Mr.  Chairmao^  tet 
Ihave  heard,  on  what  I  consider  good  authority,  that  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham baa  been  proposed  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  Governor-General.  1  he 
proposition  nray  not,  perhapsy  have  been  made  officially. 

The  Chairman. — If  the*  hon.  Baronet  will  tell  me  what  he  means  by  the 
word  oMciaUp^  !>*  shall,  perhaps,  be  better  able  to  form  an  answer  which  will 
give  hire  satisfoctton.  [A  pause.]  I  now  teil  the  hon.  Bart,  that  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  never  proposed  to  me,. either  in  my  privateor  public 
capacity,  verbally  or-  by  letter,  in  a  room  or  out  of  a  room,  offioiaUyy  or  non- 
ofiRcially,  as  Governor-General  for  India.  I  think^  Sir.,  that  you  are  bound  t» 
accept  this  explonation  as  satisfactory — for  it  is  made  without  the  aligbtest 
qualification. — (Hear^     « 

Sir  C.  Forbes. — ladmit  the  explanation  to  be  satisfactory.  But  tiioogh 
the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Bucldugham  has  not  yet  be^  mentioned  t» 
the  Court  of  Dilators,  we- shall  see  before  long  whether  it  will  not  be  men- 
tioned. I  assert,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  such  a  measure  was  in 
agitation— and  if  it  did  not  reach  the  Court  of  Directors,  I  am  at  the  same 
time  both  sorry  and  glad  of  it ;— -sorr|f  that  Lord  Amherst  is  not  to  be  ro- 
moved,  and  glad  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  not  be  his  sticoeaaor  i  !• 
sajnng  this,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  1  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
character  of  that  illustrious  nobleman :  but  1  do  not  tliink  him  a  fit  man 
from  his  habits  and  his  education,  for  the  Government  of  India.  1  shall  not 
trouble  the  Court  with  any  further  observations  at  present,  but  shall  hdkl 
myself  at  lih^y  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  or  for  the  original  question,  ao- 
cording  to  the  information  which  I  receive  firom  the  Cbairman*  I , trusty 
however,  that  we  shall  not  asraiu  be  told  that  we  must  wait  till  further^advices 
are  received  from  India.  We  have  already  been  waiting  for  them  for  tw<» 
years  ;  and  we  may  wait  for  them  for  two  more,  if  we  allow  ounelvea  to  be 
pot  off  by  such  excuses,  since  it  is  (|uite  evident  that  Lord  Amherst  will  not 
be  anxious  to  send  us  any- information,  when,  he  knows  that  the  object  of 
our  asking  for  it  is  to  procuve  means  whereby  to  obtain  his  recall. 

Mr.  Rakdlb  Jackson,  if  we  heard  him  correctly,  stated  that  he  did  not 
wont  any  fresh  information  from  India.  Thtit  which  had  already  arrived, 
wotild,  he  had  no  iloubt,  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  Court  to  come  to  aa 
adjudication  oa  Lord  Amherst's  merits. 

(9)  -Thoogh  I  must  say  (be  added)  that  the  more  1  ha^-e  Icamt  of  hb  admiiiia^ 
tration  tfao  higher  Jiehaa  nam  m  my  esteem*  .         .  *  ^  . 
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A  pROFRlBTOfty  wboM  Dame  we  coukl not  learo,  wished  to  pot  a  i|uenkm 
to  the  Chairman » in  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
ptpers  mentioued  in  the  amendment.  What  despatches  were  meant  by  the 
Wrds  of  the  amendment  ?  Those  words  were,  all  despatches  from  the  Go- 
xsTBorrGeneral  of  India^  respecting  the  commencement  and  cond^ct  of  the 
Burmese  war,  which  Were  not  of  a  secret  nature.  Did  this  mean  all  sudt 
deqiatches  as  were  not  in  the  secret  department,  or  all  such  despatches  as 
die  Directors  thought  ought  not  to  be  puoUshed  ?  As  the  matter  was  doubt- 
ful, he  would  be  obliged  to  the  learned  mover  of  the  amendment  to  say  what 
he  oieant  by  it.    It  might  save  much  future  trouble  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Randlb  Jackson.— I  said  nothing  about  papers  in  the  secret  depart- 
ment ;  I  spoke  about  such  papers  as  were  not  of  a  secret  nature.    Many  of 
the  papers  in  the  secret  department  are  not  of  a  secret  natore,  and  many  papers 
of  a  s«cret  nature  ara  not  in  the  secret  department.    It  is  evident,  (hat  in  the 
Uf«e  of  time  many  papers,  which  on  their  arriv^  belonged  to  the  secret  de* 
partment,  might  be  communicated  to  the  world  without  any  injury  to  the 
public  service.    If  there  he  any  such  papers,  relating  to  the  Burmese  war,  in 
the  secret  deparment,  I  embrace  them  in  my  amendment ;  but,  I  am  sura 
that  DO  roan  will  expect  that  I  should  call  upon  the  Directors  to  publish  that,  , 
nhicb,  if  not  kept  secret,  would  prove  detrimental  to  our  interests  in  India. 
1  have  such  confidence  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  I  leave  it  to  them  to 
decide  what  papers  they  will  lay  before  us,  and  what  papers  they  will  uot»    It 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  behind 
^e  bar,  to'  suppose  that  they  would  take  advantage  of  an  equivoque  to  with- 
draw from  the  consideration  of  the  ProprietorS|  any  papers  which  ought  to  be, 
and  couM  be  submitted  to  them  without  any  injury  to  the  public  service.   . 
The  Chairman^— I  beg  leave  to  offSsr  a  few  worasto  -the  Court  upon  this 
quealioB,  before  it  goes  to  a  vote.    I  must,  however,  ask  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Proprietor,  who  seconded  the  original  resolution,  before  I  proceed  anv 
further.    Did  I  understand  you  righthr.  Sir,  [addressing  Mr.  D.  KhinairdJ 
when  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  had  achieved  more 
for  us   than  our  most  successful  General,  notwithstanding  the   notorious 
want  of  tbe  co-operation  of  the  Directors  at  home,  and  of  his  coadjutors 
abroad  in  India. 
Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD  intimated  that  the  Chairman  had  imdarstood  him  rightly. 
TheCHAiRMAN.— >Then,  Sir,  sitting  in  tbe  place  in  which  I  do,  I  cannot 
aQow  such  an  assertion  to  go  to  the  worid  uncontradicted.    I  state  that  Lord 
Hastings  never  was  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Court  of  Directors.    I 
state  that  be  always  had  their  support  and  their  confidence  till  lately.    Nor 
do  I  mean  to  say  that  he  has  now  lost  it,  though  it  may  have  been  andan|^ered 
recently  by  tbe  indiscretion  of  some  of  bis  friends.    It  would  be  Injustice  to 
aU  parties,  to  let  it  go  fbrth  to  the  worid,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  had 
not,  whilst  in  India,  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  Court  of  Directors* 
It  would  be  acting  unfairly  to  myself,  to  let  such  an  assertion  be  madt^  un*. 
contradicted  in  my  presence,  especially  as  in  the  year  1820,  when  1  formerly 
l^ed  this  chair,  I  and  my  hon.  friend  near  me,  were  the  humble  instrutfents 
who  recommended  to  this  Court  the  propriety  of  settling  6(^,0001.-  upon  thfe 
Mar^is  of  Hastings.    We  succeeded  in  carrying  that  grant,  and  if  that  Wds 
wSbX  support  and  confidence,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  knovir  what  is.   This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  opened  my  lips  on  this  point,  and  I  trust,  that  it  will  also  be  th'e 
last.    With  respect  to  the  original  question  now  before  the  Court,  1  have 
stneereLy  to  lament,  that  it  has  been  brought  forward  at  all.     It  has  been 
treated,  asl  think,  with  a  degree  of  levity  which  iil^bcftts  its  importance ;  and  has 
been  avowedly  founded  oathe  private  communications  of  persons  in  India,  tb 
w^ich,  as  1  know  the  spirit  which  sometimes  pervades  Indian  society*  frnm 
having  been  myself  in  India,  1  do  not  give  the  same  implicit  confidence  th^t 
others  do.    I  am  not  much  of  an  orator,  but  this  I  will  say,  with  the  diost 
pcarfect  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  as  you 
are   now  recooMiiended  to   adopt,  never  can  support  your  Government 
in  India.     It  is  unfair  and  illiberal  to  try  so  duHnguished  an   ofiicer 
IM  your  Covemor-Geoeral  on  the  private  letter*  of  inteteAedi  uadr,  ^Ktv 

OrienHU  Herald^  Fol.  9.  P 
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haps,  (ftsipijolifted  iniiividnais.  Whilst  lie  h  in  Judia,  you  ought  to 
support  him,  and  should  leave  the  superintendence  of  his  conduct  to  the_ 
Court  of  Directors.  You  ought  either  to  have  confidence  in  the  mem-' 
Bers  of  that  Court,  or  remove  such  of  them  afe  you  think  have  forfeited  It. 
Tell  rae  that  1  have  not  your  confidence,  and  though  I  have  served  yoo  now^ 
five -and -thirty  years  to  the*  best  of  my  abilities,  ^1  will  instantly  re'sign  the 
fewer  with  wfiich  you  have  entrusted  me.  Von  ought  not  to  complain  that* 
ihis  war  has  notbfecn  brought  to  the  speedy  conclusion  which  you  have  anti-^ 
tipated.  Most  of  your  wars  in  India,  though  they  have  terminated  gloriously^ 
have  commenced  unsuccessfully,  and  that  this  war  has  been  attended,  in  its 
i)iitset,  with' unforeseen  obstacles,  ought  not  to  surprise  any  of  you,  who  recol- 
lect that  it  is  a  new,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  a,/ereign  war  to  India/ 
1  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  suflfictent  ground  for  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  fur  Aberdeen;  and  I  must  say,  that  though  I  receive,  as  I  am' 
hound  to  do,  all  motions  with  respect  which  come  from  the  Court  of  Proprie-; 
tors,  I  am  most  uufeignedly  sorry  that  this  motion  lias  l>een  made  at  all. 
With  regard  to  the  amendment,  1  cannot  help  agreeing  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Proprietor  who  proposed  it,  that  the  Court  ought'not  to  judge  wiUiout 
seeing  the  papers  for  which  he  calls.  But  then  I  have  to  inform  you  that  those 
bapcrs  are  m)t  at  present  within  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  grant. 
J  and  two  or  three  others  appointed  by  the  legislature  are  acquainted  with  the 
Whole  of  their  contents  ;  but  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  Directors  at 
large.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  for  tlie  reasons  which  1  have  stated, 
1  would  humbly  recommend  that  both  the  original  t-esolution  and  the  timend- 
meut  should  be  withdrawn  by  the  hon.  Proprietors  who  respectively  pro|>bsed 
them, 

Mr.  Hume  replied.  The  defence  which  the  Chairman  hail  volunteered  for 
T-ord  Amherst  was  most  puerile  and  injudicious.  The  Burmese  war,  forsooth, 
was  not  to  be  deemed  a  dangerous  war,  l>ecause  it  was  new  and  f»reigu  to 
India.  If  this  statement  of  their  Chairman  was  Correct,  it  contained  a  con- 
demnation of  Lord  Amherst  more  severe  than  any  which  he  had  venture  to 
express,  and  formed  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  diitrust  Lord  Amherst, 
since  it  was  a  confession  that  he  had  sent  his  forces  into  a- country  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  wiihout  even  makiug  a  communication,  on  the  propriety  6^ 
doing  so,  to  the  Commander-iii-Chief.  He  would  much  rather  foufld  bis 
Proceedings  against  Lord  An»herstupon  public  documents  than  upon  i»rivatc 
information  ;  butiil  the  absence  of  public  documents,  he  was  obliged  to  resori 
to  private  information.  He  pointed  out  the  inconsistency,  of  Mr.  Aandle 
iackson's  present  with  his  former  conduct,  and  observed  that  his  learned 
Triend  had  concurred  in  sending  out  the  Marquis  of  Cornwallis  to  remove  the 
"Marquis  of  Welleslcy,  without  waiting  for  the  arri\  al  of  the  very  same  public 
documents  which  he  now  so  clamorously  called  for.  //"any  assurance  wer6 
given  him  that  Lord  Amherst  had  the  confidence  of  the  Court  of  Directors^  he 
would  withdraw  Ids  motion  ;  but  without  a  pledge  was  givtn  from  behind  the 
bar,  that  the  corresjKindence  between  the  authorities  iu  India  and  England 
should  speedily  be  submitted  to  the  Proprietors,  he  must  allow  it  to  stand. 
{Hear,) 

The  original  motion  was  then  put  from  the  Chair,  ivhen  only  eight  handj 
were  held  up  in  support  of  it.     It  was  accordingly  negatived. 

1  he  Chairman  was  then  proceeding  to  put  the  ameudment  of  Mr.  Randle 
Jackson,  when 

Sir  C.  ForUes  remarked  that  none  of  the  candidates  for  the  Directorship 
had  voted  on  the  last  motion. 

A  Gentleman,  whose  name  we  did  not  knoW|  immediately  answered,  "  I 
voted.*'  .  s    7r.«* 

Sir.C.  FoRXiES.— After  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  Chalrmao,  I  caanat 

^prcsiiine  to  duubt  any  further  the  incorrectness  of  tlie  report  which  1  nei^ 

*tiODcd  about  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Hut.  may  I  be  permi^ed  to  itfk, 

whether  the  Directors  have  not  oue  and  all  been  caavassed|  by  the  jfrkods  oC 

.  the  Puke  of  Bucki^ghajpi  on  his  behalf? 
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'  liie  CuAiRMAK.-^t  tidve  not  the  least  hesitation  ih  Bavlne  thAt  /  bate  not 
beei^  ^aiiTassed  by  any  persoi^  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  ^ 

'  Another DiRBcfOR  replied  that  he  had  not;  dUd  a  reply  was  oh  the  T\f6  of 
{#0  ot  three  more  gentlemen  behind  the  Bar,  when  ir  was  stop))ecl  by  '  . 
.  Tb^  t^HAlkMAN,  who  observed  thdt,  as  he  had  answerfed  fbr  their  exl6ctilive,  * 
It  wtLS  lioheee^ary  fbr  cuiy  ode  else  to  answer :  besides,  it  wa«  highly  incon-' 
•istent  with  the  difr<^ity  of  the  Directors,  that  they  should  be  thus  peirsonaUy 
eatecfaU^  by  any  private  Proprietor. 

Colonel  AsTfiL. — 1  beg  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  Coiiri,  in  explanation' 
ift  the  reasons  why  1  think  the  prbduction  of  the  papers  called  for  by  {His 
imeudmeut  is  inexpedient.  I  hold  that  the  Court  of  Directors  is  the  compe-] 
tent  authority  to  decide  What  papers  ought  and  what  papery  ought  not  to  be' 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  Any  demand  of  that  Court  t  am  boand, 
of  course,  to  receive  and  respect ;'  but  before  I  obey  it,  I  must  be  Convinced, 
of  their  Hght  to  make,  and  of  the  ejipediency  to  grant  it.  As  to  the  expedi- 
^cy  of  l^antio^  the  pipfers  now  asked  for,  1  repeat  that  I  caniiot  distOver  It ; 
If0n6  ba84>een  stated  even  by  the  other  side;  i^d  therefore,  for  that  reason 
alone,  I  should. object  to  the  amendment.  As  to  the  right  of  the  Court  of 
PfopHttorft  to  make  the  grant,  1  trust  that  even  if  they  possess,  they  will  not. 

Sresa  it,  hut  willliave  confidence  sufficient  in  us  to  believe  that  We  will  do  our 
nty,  without  the  instigation  of  those  gentlemen  who  amuse  themselVes  by, 
jjkrbetuatly  calliug  upon  us  to  do  that  which  we  are  willing  to  do  without 

.  Mr.  HpME. — I  cannot  allow  this  amendment  to  go  to  the  vote  without  lay- 
ing, that  I  too  have  heard  the  report  to  which  my  hon.  Friend  oh  the  other  side. 
drthe  Court  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  has  Alluded.  1  heard  that  a  successor  to  Lord 
Amheryt  was  to  be  appointed,  and  that  the  only  reason  why  the  appointment 
had  i^theen  publicly  announced  was,  that  the  members  of  Governmcitttotlk! 
not  Agree  among  themselves  Qn.whom  that  appointment  should  fall.  With 
repiiS  to  this  amendment,  I  see  clearly  that,  if  it  he  negatived,  the  question 
of  further  inforwatiiMi  it  hopejess,  and  India  4niKt  receive^  protection  from 
some  other  quarter  than  from  tiiis  Court. 

The  amendment  was  jt^en  p9t  from  tlte  Cht^r,:  Oi4y  six  hands  were  hcU 
up  in  its  favour.    It  was  con»equeutiy  negatived. 

A  coQYersatiqp  |h^n  took  niac^  as  to  the  adJouQiment  oCthe  Court.  |t  sas 
•iuniStnoirtly  kgreed'tbat it  should  be  adjoinrr.ed. 

*  Mn  RuNOtB  JacKsoN  gave  notice,  that  if  aomS  measures  wtre-nottakW 
hy  high  authority,  in  the  course  of  "^e  next  Session  of  Parliament,  to  put  an 
m^  lpth«'Baorifice'of  suttee^  or  the.assassinaiiou'Of  wid4M»»  iirlnd«i^*by 
^e*  ^be  siioakl  certainly  niake  sofie  propositiou  in  that  .Court  regarding  il.     1 

Sir  John  I^oyle  said,  that  ne  must  postpone  to  a  future  day.tbe^n^ice  of 
y»tfcm,  .which  he  had  given  respecting  the  Oude  Pai^n^  ifi  cooseqiieiiee  of 
the  illness  ofa  Director  who  was  personally  concerned  in  them.  1 

.  On  the  -motion  of  Mr.  R.  Jackson,  the  Court  was  adjoamed  to  the  IBth  of 
^pnuarr. 

Mr.  HuAi^  wished  to  knpw  whether  the  Coui;^  would  take  into  conakleralioa 
imon  that  day  the  two  requisitions  to  which  his  name  was  attached,  without 
hisgiring  them  afresh  to  the  Doctors.  ; 

Ttke  Chairman  replied — '<  Certainly,  the  next  Court  day  is  but  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present.  Any  business  which  might  have  been  brought  ou  Uhdaj 
nay  be  b^ugh^  on  t||^en.  y  k         .       .     ,     .- 

'  Ml?.  D.-KlNNAiftb  wished  to  hare  it  distinctly  understood,  whether  the  ad- 
w9ltM$^  of  the  questioAft  proposed  by  two  Proprietors  was  to  be  left  entirely 
to  the  <£creticn  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Th<  CHAmfilAN'Kpiied,  that  lie.  thought  thnt  it  wOuTd  be  better  if  tfa«-maitetr 
were  «o  Itft  If  a'Uotice  fdr  calfine  a  Court  on  ai^  pai^chl&r  question  Wert 
•IgMd  by  nine  Proprietors,  it  must  in  that  case  h,€  advertisei). 

•  Wit.  HuMB  said,  that  if  the  Court  would  not  undertake  to^adrcrtlse  tUB 
tttbjecti  which  were  to  come  before  it  at  its  next  meeting,  he  wbuM  gi\'e  diem 
Utn  ftquisititm  signed  by  nine  persons  calling  on  them  to  do  so.   fbk  mftix^ 
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ner  ia  wbich  the  Directors  usually  eiercised  their  discretioa  made  bim 
anuous  to  leave  Dothinf  to  iL 

Sir  John  Doyle  wished  to  know,  whether  the  questions  already  adver- 
tised would  come  under  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Court,  be- 
cause, if  they  did,  the  motion  which  he  intended  to  submit  on  the  Oude 
Papers  could  not  possibly  come  on,  unless  ^utlemen  made  much  shorter 
speeches  than  they  were  accustomed  to. 

The  Deputy  Chairman, in  reply  to  Sir  John  Doyle's  question,  said,  ^lat  the 
order  of  business  would  depencl  upon  the  course  pursued  by  Uie  gvsntleaaea 
who  had  just  handed  up  the  requisition.  If  the  Court  were  made  special  for 
a  motion  si^ed  by  nine  Proprietors,  it  could  not  ref^arly  be  considered  as 
an  adjournment  of  the  present  quarterly  Court ;  £it  if  the  present  Conrt 
were  adjourned  to  the  18th  of  January,  ail  parties  would  stand  In  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  to  day.  As  to  the  advertising  the  ques- 
tions to  be  brought  under  consideratiou,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be 
safely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  order  that  it  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  preventing  publicity  from  being  given  to  any  matter 
which  they  considered  of  dangerous  tendency. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  order  to  take  the  discretion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Direc-^ 
tors,  tendered  the  requisitbn  of  which  he  had  before  spoken. 

Mr.  Randle  Jackson  concurred  in  the  law  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
Ae  Deputy  Chairman,  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that  it  would  be  ad» 
visable  that  the  subject  of  their  discussions  should  he  advertised  in  the  usual 
way. 

A  desultory  conversation  arose  upon  this  point,  which  was  terminated 
by  Mr.  Hume's  withdrawing  his  requisition,  upon  an  understanding  that  the 
subjects  for  their  discussion  should  be  advertised  as  formerly* 

The  Court  then  broke  up'at  half  past  six  o'clock. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  INDIA. 

BENGAL. 
PoH  fFilUam.'^UtLy  27.  Lieut  J.  Frederick,  67^  N.I.  to  be  As|ista&t  to 
the  Resident  of  Lucknow.— July  5.  Major  Hyatt,  Assbt  Sec  to  Government. 

BOMBAY. 

Junior  Merchants— Messrs.  Taylor,  Wathen,  Lumsden,  Kentish,  Boyd, 
Gretnhill,  Gardner,  Williams,  and  Boochier— to  be  Senior  Merchants,  ffom 
9th  May  1925. 

Factors — Messrs.  Oakes,  Little,  Reid,  Gibeme,  Torin,  Foibes,  R«  Mflis, 
and  E.  B.  Mills— to  be  Junior  Merchants,  from  ^  April.  ' 

Writers  ■  Messrs.  Blane,  Holland,  Arbuthoot,  Dent,  Jackson,  Bell,  Elnfain- 
stone,  Warden,  Houlton,  Ravenshaw,  Farquharson,  Wilies,  Hornby,  ^ragle, 
MoBtgomerie,  and  Chamill— to  be  Factors,  from  7th  June  1825. 

^  JfAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  ARMY. 

BENGAL. 

military  APPOIMTMEirrs. 

Head  Qmtrifriy  CutotMo.— June  21.  Ensicns  Lamb  and  Taylor,  to  do 
duty  with  1st  European  regt.  at  Ghaxeepore  ;  Ensigns  Hicks  and  Frederick, 
with  the  67th  regt.  atDinapore;  Ensigns  Andrews,  King,  and  F.  Seaton. 
with  the  2d  Eur.  regt.  at  ditto;  Ensigns  A.  Mackensie,  G.  Timins,  and 
J.  Madcod,  with  the  16th  N.  I.  at  Barrackpore ;  Ensigns  Woods  and  Bill 
with  the  61st  N.  I.  at  ditto ;  Eos.  Leacock,  with  the  dOth  N.  I.  at  Midnapore. 
— ^.  Lieut.  Moule,  23d  N.  I.  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  the  1st  extra  regt.,  tempo- 
rary arrangement;  Lieut.  Lawrence,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  to  the 
!22cf  L.  Cav.  during  the  absence  of  Lieut.  Wheler  on  duty ;  Ens.  Neleon,  to  act 
as  Adjut.  to  the  companies  of  the  1st  If.  I.  left  at  Arriican ;  Lieut.  Delamaine, 
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66ib  N.  I.  to  act  as  Station  Major  of  Bngmde  at  Cawnpore,  temp,  an*.;  Lieut. 
Paul,  to  act  as  Adjut.  to  tlie  regt.  ▼.  Delamainew— 24.  Capt.peuby,  20th' N.T: 
to  officiate  as  Ipterp.  to  H.  M/s  31st  re^.  and  to  proceed  to  Berbailipore ;  Mr.  ' 
R.  KembaU,  Ass.  Com.  of  Ord.,  transferred  to  the  Invalid  Estab.  at  his  own 
request;  Lieat.  and  Adj.  W.Town^  to  be  Station  Postmaster  at  Rangoon,  and 
to  draw  an  allowance  of  HN)  rupf^es  per  mensem  for  the  duty  in  question.—- 
25.  Capt.  Eckfordy  6th  N.I.  ap^iuted  a  Member  of  the  Arsenal  Committee, 
till  farther  orders.— 27.  Brev.  Capt.  and  Lieut.  Jones  to  be  Adiut.  toihe  left 
wine  of  tbe^  £itfa  re?t. ;  Lieut.  Speos  appointed  Adjut.  to  the  7tQ  extra  rtgt. ; 
Lt  J.T.  Croft,  34tli  N.  I.  to  be  Adj.  v.  Cowley,  removed  to  the  35th  reet: ;  Lt. 
R.  Anj^o  to  be  Interp.  and  Qnaiterm.  vice  Marshall,  rem.  to  the  35tb  regt. ; 
Lieut.  C.  W.  Cowley,  :^th  N.  I.  to  be  Adjut.  v.  Croft,  rem.  to  the  34th  re|t ; 
Lieqt«J. E. Troup, 36th  N.  1.  to.be  Adjut.  v.  Barstow,  rem.  to  the  37th  re^. ; 
Lieut.  J.  A.  Barsiow,  37th  N.I.  to  be  Adjut.  v.  Lloyd,  rem.  to  the  36th  re^  j 
Lieut.  C.  R.  Belle w  to  be  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  v.  Troup,  rem.  to  the  36th 
re^;  Eos.  R.  Nelson,  66th  N.  I.  to  be  Adjut.  to  ^e  1st  Li^ht  Infantry  batt. 
v.  Steele,  prom. ;  Lieut.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  to  be  Adj.  ; 
Capt  J.  Wilkie,  of  the  Pioneers,  8th  N.  I.  to  be  Commandant,  ▼.  Swinton  ; 
Loeal  Lieut.  J.  M.  TurnbuU,  8th  Local  Horse,  to  be  Adjut.  v.  Comyn,  who 
resigns. 

Major-Gen.  Dalzell,  commanding  the  Presidency  Division,  will  be  pleased 
to  inspect  the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  thfe 
Ute3encoolen  Local  batt.,  who  have  araiJed  themselves  of  the  option  given 
to  return  to  Benpil,  and  who  have  volunteered  their  services,  in  tneir  actual 
ranks,  to  anv  of  the  general  service  corps  on  this  establishment ;  and  wiU 
allow  such  of  them  as  ne  deems  fit  for  that  branch  of  the  service,  to  select  the 
regiments  which  they  may  wish  to  join. 

.  July  1 .  Lieut.  J.  Heaver,  16(h  regt.  N.  1.  is  transferred,  at  hift  own  request, 
to  the  iDvalui  Establishment;  Capt  W;Bayley,  34th  N.I.  is  transfewwl  to 
the  Pension  Estabtishmeot. 

GbNERAL  ORDBR. 

HeaiOMtrters,  CaiaUta^  June  22.— With  ^e  sanction  of  Goveroiniot,  a 
troop  of  European  Horse  Artilleiy,  to  be  denominated  the  8th  tmop,  is  to  he 
formed  immediately  at  Cawnpore. 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT  OF  ARTILLERY. 

GBNBRAL  ORDERS  OF  TII£  GOVERNOR- OENRRAL. 

^t  ffTUUmm,  June  24th,  1825.>-With  a  view,  to  place  the  Artillenr,  as-fkr 
as  u  practicable  at  present,  on  the  establishment  prescribed  by  the  Hoi^  thf 
Coart  of  Directdrs,  as  published  to  the  Army  in  General  Orders  of  the  6th 
May  1824,  the  Governor-General  in  Couocil  is  pleased  M>  dire^^t,  that  the  fol» 
Wwing  arrangements  shall  have  effect  from  the  1st  proximo : 
.  The  Horse  ArtHlery  will  be  formed  into  three  Brigades,  as  follows  : 

Iti  Brigade,  Head  Quarters ,  Cawnpore* — 1st  troop,  the  present  1st  troop 
{Buroptean)  now  at  Rangoon  ;  2d  troop,  the  8th  or  newly  formed  troop  (Eu- 
ropean) now  at  Cawnpore ;  3d  troop,  (European)  to  be  raised  hereafter;  4th 
troop,  (Native)  the  4tb  troop  now  at  Neemuch. 

2a  Brig,y  metrut,  1st  troop,  the  present  2d  tproop,  TEuropean)  now  at  Mee- 
rut;  2d  troop,  the  present  7th  troop  (European),  naif  at  Meerut  and  half  ai 
Rangoon;  3(d  troop  (European),  to  be  raised  hereafter,  (European) ;  4th 
tfoop,  the  present  5th. (Native)  troop. 

3tf  Brig,,  Aleerui,  1st  troop,  the  present  3d  troop  (Europeau),  at  Meerut; 
2d  and  3d  troops  to  be  raised  hereafter,  (European)  ;  .4th  troop,  the  present 
6th' (Native)  troop,  at  Meerut  «  . 

.   The  European  Foot  Artillery  is  to  be  formed  into  five  battalions,  aa  follows : 

1st  Battalion,  Head  Quarters,  Jgra, — Istcompauy,  the  present  1st  comp. 
1st  batt  at  Nusserabad;  2d  ditto,  '2d  «litto,  1st  ditto,  at  Agra;  3d  ditto,  8tb 
ditto,  1st  ditto,  at  Agra ;  4th  ditto,  2d  ditto,  3d  ditto,  at  Kurnaul. 

2d  Batt,,  Dum-'Dum, — Ut  comp.  the  present  Istcomp^  2d  batt.;  and  2d 
ditto,  5th  ditto,  2d  ditto,  at  Dum-Duni ;  3d  ditto^  6th  ditto,  2d  ditto}  and  4tk 
ditto,  7th  ditt^,  24  ditto,  at  Arracan. 
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3d  SaiL,  Cawnpore.-^Ut  comp.  the  present  1st  compw  3d  hatt^  and  94 
ditto,  5th  ditto,  3a  ditto,  at  Cawiipure  ^  3(1  ditto,  6th  ditto,  1st  ditto,  at  S»}ft* 
'gor  ;  4th  ditto,  7th  ditto,  1st  ditto,  at  Cawnpore. 

4th  Datt.^  Ucnarcs.^Ui  comp.  the  presept  3d  comp.  Utbatt.  atDioi^Mire  \ 
:2d  ditlo,  5th  ditto,  1st  ditto,  at  Allahabad  •  3d  ditto, 3«l  ditto, 3d  dilto^  ^  B«- 
Wi'cs  ;  '1th  diito,  4th  diuo,  ibt  ditto,  at  Da(n-dum. 

5//t  liutt.y  Jhon-Ditm. — Utcouip.  the  preseut  4th  comp.  3d  batt. )  ^nd  9d 
ditto,  f)th  ditto,  3d  ditto,  at  Dtiin-Duni  ^  3d  ditto,  7th  ditto,  3d  ditto {  and 
;ith  ditto,  8th  ditto,  3d  ditto,  iu  Ava. 

The  2d,  3d,  4th  aud  8tli  companies  of  the  prefect  2d  batt.  of  Artillf ry  are 
!to  be  reduced,  atid  the  uou-conimissioiied  omcers  aud  privates  transferred 
to  coinpiete  the  reniaiuiiig  twenty  companies,  under  iostructiouswhiob  will  be 
issued  hy  the  Com m an dei-iu- Chief. 

The  term  brig^ade  is  to  be  adopted  in  tlte  Horse  ArtiUery  for  each  divisioq 
^of  fuur  troops,  and  the  term  battalion  is  to  be  continued  i^  the  Foot  Artillery 
for  e^U  division  ot*  Umv  Kuroiumn  rnni]iaf4e^ 

■  .  NEW  REGIMENTS  OF  INFANTRY. 

*       >  -eRNEJlAL-ORBEgS  OF  TUB  rOMMAMOCRrUltCaiBB. 

Calcutta^  ^tily  1,  1825.— TheRig^hthoo.  theGovernor-GeDeral  inCMiDdl, 
lii|Pursuaiioe'of  the  orders  of  Government,  under  date  the  13th7tfay,  dir^:tliig 
<«%Iv&  extra  rft^raeots  of  Native  Infantry  to  be  added  to  the  es^biiahiiiefit; 
•ix  of  ttubich  are  to  be  completely  officered,  is  pleased  to  make  the  fbUminlig^ 
Promotions,  Transfers,  and  Postinfs  of  European  ofl^ers.  llie  firuBBotaoBt 
4iow  «)ide  to  take  place  from  the  13th  May  1625. 

/f/affify .-T-Seniur  Lieut-Cols.  C.  S.  Faean,  W.  S.  Heathcote,  T.  D.  BfOBgh* 
!ton,  M.Boyd,  J.  M'Innes,  and  A.Campbcdl  (deceased),  to  be  Lieut.- Coloiiek 
Commandant,  for  the  auementatiou ;  Sen.  Major  J.  Delamain,  A.  Stdnduun, 
•.-RcMe,  'P.  LaFevre,.  J.  SimpsQO,  J.  Bryant,  C.  W.  Hamilton,  T.  Nlarrtj^ 
P.  Starling,  E.  F.  Waters,  J.  Nesbitt,  and  N.  Bucke,  to  be  Lieut^Cols. 

'\&t  Europ.  HegL  Capt  A.  Brown  to  be  Major;  Brevet-Capt  and  UeutD. 
4luUdelI  to'beC^t^of  a  company;  aiid  Ens.  H. Candy  to  be  Lient.;'iii  sUc- 
«c^Miott  to  Brvantv  i>vonated.--^Lieut.  W.Qavison  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company; 
and  h'ns.  A.  Grant  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Smith,  removed  to  the  Sth  extrn  Mgt.^ 
Ens.  G.  Miller  is  remov^,  as  Senior  Ensign  to  the  5tb  extra  re^ment. 

2d  EurBp.  Refft,  Ens.  A.  Stewart  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Harvey,  removed  to  the 
5th  extra  re^.  ' 

**  'l«f  liegi.  N.  L  Ens.  H^  P.  Barn  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Bunyon,  removed  to  the 
«th  extra  rert. ' 

'  2d  Retft.  N.  /.  Capt  G.  Engieheart  to  l)e  Major ;  Brevet-Capt.  and  LStet 
•d»  L'^llHotsoa  to  \y  Capt  of  a  company )  and  Ens.  A.  Bogle  to  be  Lieutenant, 
xiceSimroon?,  removed  to  the  lid  extra  regt — ^Ensigns  R.  Woodward  and  P» 
Harris  to  be  UettlB«,  vice  Hickman  and  Oliver,  removed  to  the  2d  and  6th 
VJttraregfci.  respectively. 

-  3d  Eegrt,  N.  /.  Lieut.  T.  E.  Soady  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company,  and  Ent.  W. 
f>ittl&  to*be  Lteut.,- viee  Bayldon,  removed  to  the  3d  esrtra  regt. 

Mh  Regt,  N.  I.  Ensigns  G.  Salter  and  H.  Wilson  to  be  Lleuts.,  vice  Hick* 
\nan  and  Mhedonald,  removed  to  the  1st  extra  regt  '  ^ 

'  !)ih  Regt.  N.  /•  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut  S.  Swaine  to  be  Capt  of  a  conspiwy, 
*aTnl<Bf!fs.  £.  R.  8pil8biiry  to  be  Lieut,  vice  deremie,  removed  to  the  Sd  ettra 
reirt.— Ens.  W.  Thursby  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Spens,  rem.  to  the  6th  extra  re#t. 
>»'  6fft  Regi.  Hf.  /.  Capt.  T.  Taylor  to  be  Major ;  Brevet-Capt  -and  Lieut 
J.  O.  Drummond  to  be  Capt  of  a  company ;  and  Ens.  O.  B.  Thomas  to  hi 
Lieut.,  vice  Nesbitt,  promoted. — Ensigns  C.  G.  Ross  and  R.  Wyllie  to  be 
Tiieuts.,  Tioe  Faniuharson  and  Macgeorge,  removed  to  the  6th  aud  3d  extra 
Tcgts.  respectively. 

'  fthRegf.  ML  Bretet-Capt  end  Lieut.  Griffiths  Holmes  to  be  Capt.  of  a 
company,  atid  Ens.  W.  H.  R.-Boland  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Bradfay,  rembv^  to 
ttie  4th  ^xtra  regt <^ Ens.  i.  Iveson  to-be  Lieut.,  vice  M'Causland,  removed  to 
the  fd  extra  regt. 

8th  Regt,  N.  I.  Capt  H.P*  Showers  to  be  Major,  for  tbe  aviginentalie». 
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9BU  ^MBMVod  to  iht  4tb  e?itra  regt:— Brevet-Capt  «tid  Ue^U  J.)I»1I  ^  t>^ 
€aptl  of  a  C(M»pany,  aoU  Ens.  J.  F.  Farquharsou  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Show«r9» 
jpoModed  sflijd  rrmoved  to  the  4tb  extra  regt. 

9iA  iZc^^  M/.  Brevet-Cap},  aud  Lieut.  J.  Mansoii  to  beCapt,  pf  p  cqii9p.| 
fi>r  tlic  ad^infeotajUufi,  and  remoyed  to  tiie  4tb  extra  reg;t.— £119.  G.B.  Michel! 
IttbeXurtitM  y>ce  Mfn^Q*  prompted  aiid  removed  to^bp  'ith  extra  regt.         s 

iO#A  Regi*  N.  L  Ens.  F.  W.  Hardwick  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Carter,'  rcmovefl 
loibe  &tb  rxtt?i  regt.— ^i&s.  R.  hi,  HiUner  to  be  Lieot.ibr  thf  puigj^ientation, 
9md  rempXfd  a*  19tb  LieuC.  |p  the  $th  extra  re^. 

11/A  Negt.  N.  I.  Capt.  R.  Braddou  to  be  Major:  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lifuf. 
I>.  HejiMitn  %n  bfi  Captain  of  a  compaqv ;  Eds.  C.  H.  ^lioniat  tp  be  l.ieut.  v. 
Lloyd,  removed  to  the  'M  extra  regt — Bus.  T.  F.  Blois  to  be  Lieut.,  v.PatGl|,f 
lemoved  to  tbi^  5th  extn|  rcgt.— ^^.  H.  Foquf  tt  is  removed  as  Senior  ^»i(a 
to  ib«  4th  extra  rr^ 

l^A  Re%t.  N.  /.  Eiisii^qs  A.  Barcli^y  and  U.  Kirke  to  be  LieuU^  v.  Wn^tf 
tnd  GonlQp,  cempved  to  ibe  4th  extra  regt. 

13/A  UegU  N,  X'  Capt.  C.  Frye  to  be  Major ;  Brfvct-Cap».  and  Li^t.  S.  |^ 
Thornton  to  be  Capt  of  a  coqspauy ;  and  Eos.' J.  Craip^e  to  be  Licpt.,  y\^ 
Hamilton,  profnpt«4>— ^ireve^Capt  ^^d  Lieut.  A.  £Uividso^  to  be  (^apt.  of§ 
company;  and  Ens.  R.  M'Murdo  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Munrp,  removed  tp  th(| 
^b  extra  CJegC—Bns.  W.  <f.  Cad^  to  b^  LieMt,  vice  Bc^Ufon,  r^D^ove4  t^  (he 
4tfa  extra  regt. 

*  XUk  Hegt.  N.  /..  Em*  F-  Gfe^y  to  b^  Lient.,  viqe  \VP»ky»  KpPYe4  !^^H 
6th  extra  regt. — Eds.  J.  Robertson  is  rem.  as  2d  Ensign  to  ^  3d  «xtra  rf^ 
..  15/A  Regi.  'N.l  Ensignl  J.  V.  Forbear  and  G.  Abbott  tq  h%  UeHteiiaf^U».r. 
Sun  and  M'Nair,  rem.  to  the  Is^  and  d^  extra  regts,  ret^tively, ' 
.  \6ih  Begt.  N.I.  Eus.  £.  E^  Maiuwajriiig  to  b«  U^U,  yice  BoUcaiga^^  iffi, 
tothe4thlexjtraregt.  .  ^  , 

.  I7a  Hegt.  N.i.  £ns.  «f.  H.  \VtlM^cl4  to bf&  Xi^t](L,  yiceBf ^cli^nxif,  1^ 
toihefitbeftnirect.    .  *      . 

18/4  Regt.  N.  /.  Ens.  J.  C.  C.  Gray  to  be  Lieut./vice  BetU,  r^mQr«4.to  lllf 
list  extrtL  r*gL  ■    ■       -  -   -     ^ 

.  t  l»ik  JUgt.  N,  L  Brevet-Capt.  and  Licot  Q.  Maver  to  be  Cfip^  qf  a  ^ptpm.  | 
and  £nft*  J.  Stephen  to  ba  Lieat*  vice  VV^Uianiso^^  riiQ^.  to-^bi)  .{ft  fipm 
icgtrj-Ens. G.  W.  A.  Nares  to  be ti«ut.  fior  ^e fiHfUMUi^tiovy  ^4  ra»flWj»tM 
10th  Lieut,  to  the  6th  extra  regt.  r 

.  20mRegt.  N. I  £na.  H.  Jackm Xtinenfs tn ^ Licut.^vipeSt4Biw|p^l!|iB. 
tfy  tlie  4th  extra  regt.— Ens.  W.  J.  Rjnd  h  rei^ovrd  ^t  SeiMiof  )WCf^  %^  f^ 
2d..^xtfa  iwgt* 

2lst  Regt.  N.  /.  Brevet-Capt*  and  Lieut.  W.  Simonds  to'b^  Capt.  <if%Somt 
potty ;  and  Etit.  T.  ^.  G.  Bettni  to  be  JLaeu^,  vice  Grabaqi*  faq»bvc4  lv!  pe 
4tb  extra  regt. 

,  ^OdRegi.  N.L  Capt.  J.  Btuicail  to  be  Major^  iojt  t)ie  aiimentatloo,  and 
.roin.  to  the  6tb  extra  regt.— Brevet-Capt.  M>d  LieHt  B«  Chann^rs  to  bf  Qa||| 
6f  a  coUipaby ;  aud  Eos:  K.  8.  NesbiU  to  be  Lieut.,  vi^^e  P.an^am  pr^qi,  «nd 
wok.  Aa  the  6th  extra  rqgt-— £ai.  G.  Halhed  tf  hQ  LieiiVi^  yice  >lo6l^^  »§», 
to  the  5t\i  extra  regt. 

.  2URegL  BLi:  Ens.  H.  Bccher  to  be  Lifut,  vice  Hall,  rjqmpy^  .^  tbt.Sd 
C9irar«Et. 

.  .2WkHigt.  N.L  Ent.A.Tweedale  to  be  Lieut,  |bf  the  fliifiiwtiliftp,  wni 
feaaoved  to  the  4tb  extra  regt. 

».  2SUhR£gL  N:  /.  Ens.  J.  A.  Wood  to.be  Lieut^  jviee  KflPtt«4y»  lefMr^  to 
the  6th  extra  re^t. 

.  26/A  lUgt.  N.L  Ens.  H.Johnson  to  be  Lieut,,  vice  Robectamit  reaomito 
tW  3d  extra  ^rt. 

27IA  i?e^.  N.  I,  Brevet-Capt  and  Ueut  A.  Gerrard,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  eooN . 
pway ;  3EUfc  P.  Hopkies  to  be  Llettt)  rice  Mnrray,  rem.  to  tbeSth  esica  aqgt. 

28M  Regt.  N.  I.  Copt.  W.  Hyatt  (deceased),  to  be  Major  ;  Bravct4>i|pt.  oad 
pitvi.  i.  T.liowis  to  hie  Capt.  of  a  comiany ;  and  Ens.  R.  Smith  to  be  licut. 
ynct  Sioipsoo,  prom.— Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut.  T.  W.  likcall  to  be  Capl.  of  ft 
C«P)iMinj  I  tH^  £ua.  W.  Mumy  to  be  I>ieat./ vice  Armatmuft  mpa.  to  tWiHi 
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extra  regt^— EntisnE.  T.  Tierney  .to  be  Lieut,  v.  Bl»y,  removed  to  tlM  4tk 
cxtre>e^. 

2MA  Hef^,  N.  L  ^ieut  C.  H.  Merley  to  be  Caot.  ofacompeBy  ;  and  £q«si^ 
A«PhHc  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Foster,  rem.  to  tbe  4th  extra  reft. 

SOTA  negt.  N.  L  Brevet-Capt.aDd  Lieut.  W.  H.  Whinfield  to  be  Capt.  of  a 
company ;  and  Ens.  A.  Jacksou  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Crichtoii,  removed  to  the 
let  extra  fe^^t. 

32a  lUf^U  N,  I,  Capt.  J.  W.  Loder  to  be  Majer ;  Lieut.  W.  F.  Steer  to  be 
Capt.  of  a  company ;  and  Ens.  J.  S.  Davfes  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Sturiiuff,  prom,p« 
Lieut' J.  Carobbeli  is  removed  to  tbe  4th  extra  regt. 

*  33d  Regi.  Jy,  L  Ens.  J.  D.  Nash  to  be  Lieut,  in  suooestion  to  Boltosy  rem« 
ttf  the  2d  extra  regt. 

'  Mth  Rcgi.  N,l.  CaptM.C.  Webber  to  be  Major;  Lieut  P.  W.  Granttobe 
Capt  of  a  companv ;  and  Ens.  (7.  B.  Leicester  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Waters,  pre* 
moted.^En6.  W.  Alston  is  rem .  as  2d  EnsI^  to  the  3d  extra  regt. 

Mik  Regi.  AT.  /.  Capt.  W.  Gage  to  be  Major  •  Brevet-Capt  mid  Lieutenant 
S.P.  C.  HumfWiys  to  be  Capt  oT  a  company;  and  Ens.  F.G.Nicolay  to  be 
I^eut,  vice  Le  Fevre,  prom. — Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut  O.  Chapman  to  be. 
Capt  of  a  company,  in  succession  to  Salmon,  rem.  to  the  4th  extra  reftf— 
Lieut  A.  C-  Scott  is  rem.  to  the  2d  extra  regt 

*-  37ik  Regt.  IV.  /.  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut.  J.  W.  Pride^ux  to  be  Capt.  of  a 
compapy ;  end  Ens.  G.  E.  Westmacott  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Bucldey,  rem.  to  the 
2d  extra  regt-^-Ens.  A.  Spottiswood  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Balderston,  removed  to 
tbe  4th  extra  regt. 

• '  88M  Regi,  N.  /.  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut  S.  M.  Horsburgh  to  be  Capt  of  a 
compaBy ;  and'Ens.  W.  J.  B'.  Knyvett  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Aubert,  rem.  to  the;. 
Sktett  ipegt— -Ens.T.  H.Scott  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Brown,  rem.  to  the  Ist  eatrest 

d9#A  Regt.N,!,  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut  J.  J.  Casement,  to  be  Capt  of  a 
ceoftpany ;  and  Ens.  W.  E.  Hay,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Cowslade,  rem.  to  the2d 
exM«  regt^Ens.  W.  Hisbp  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession  to  Garrett,  rem.  to  tii» 
Ifltextraregt    ^ 

^mh  Rtgt:  AT.  /•  Capt  C.R.  Skardon  to  be  Major :  Lieut  H.  D.  Coxe  to  be 
Cajit  <ff  a  company ;  and  Eos.  G.  M. Pilgrim  tbbe'Lleut,  vioe  Murray,  proa. 
—BBS.  H.  C.  WHson  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Cooper,  rem.  to  the  3d  extra  regt.  .  # 
'  41W  Ri^,  N.  /.  Ensign  H.  Alpe  to  be  Lieut  iii  succession  to  Wintle,  sem. 
to  theSd  extf^l  regt 

'  Af  Jl^.  AT.  /.  Ensign  R.  E.  Blackburn  (deceased),  t)  be  Lieut,  |b  «ie^ 
to  8lfePiirftrt,  removed  to  the  1st  extra  regt 

43if  /^.  ^.  /.  Ensign  T.  Dixon  to  be  Lieut,  in  sue.  to  Home,  removed  to 
tbe^ad^'eiitraregt  -  ' 

*  44«4  Regt.  I¥,  /.  Ensign  J.  M.  Pamworth  to  be  Lieut.,  in  sue.  to  Sinclairy 
removed  to  the  2d  extra  rert. 

464k  Rtgt.  N.  I.  Lieut  C.M.  Wade  to  be  Capt  of  a  company,  and  Ensiga 
H«  Th  Wheler  to  be  Lieut.;  vice  Srirlinr,  rem.  to  the  6th  extra  regt 

4etk-R^,  N.  I.  Brtfvet-Capt  and  Lieut  W.  B.  Girdlestone  to  be  Ca^  of 
a  eoii^aoy ;  and  Ensign  C.  H.  Whitfield  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Brandon,  feus,  to 
tbe  1st  extra  regt 

i  AmkRegt.  N»I.  Capt  J.  Cralgie  to  be* Major;  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut.- 
W.  Sage  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company ;  and  Eusign  G.  Byron  to  be  Lkut^  vice 
fUailiooto,«fem.  tothe  1st  extra  r^.— Brevet-Capt.  and  Ueut  J.  iledlbi^  tut 
be  Capt.  of  a  company ;  and  Ens.  E.  C.  Macpberson  to  be  Lieut,  v.  JoliBaloA, 
r4ntrto  thcT  (ich  extra  regt— Ensign  A.  Mackenzie  to  be  Lieut.,  in  tucc^ilMi 
to  Charhoik,  removed  to  the  6th  extra  ref;t  « 

•<  4$H^R9gL  N.  I.  Ensign  R.  F.  Macvite  to  be  Lieut,  in  sucjto  White,  rem. 
to  6th  extra  regt — Ensign  J.  L.  Murray  is  removed  as  2d  EnsigB' to  toe  let 
-extra#cgt.    ♦     > '    •  ' 

i(MfM$gt.  N.  /.  Ensign  Keith  Young  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession  to  Thomas, 
lemoved  tothe  5th  extra  r^t 

61 JT  Regi.  N,  I.  Brevet-  Capt.  and  Lieut  J.  Price  to  be  Capt  of  a  company, 
for  tbe  augmentation,  and  rem.  to  the  5Ui  extra  regt^Eus^ma  C  BaseieVt 
aiMl.tX6heape  tobe  Ueoienanto,  in  suc«  to  Price  and  Pollaid,  rem*  tQ  lb* 
5th  and  1st  extra  legts.  respectively. 
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%%d  Begt.  M  /.  BntiirD  J.  W.  H.  Jaoneson  to  be  Lieut  ,m  sue.  to  Menleitb, 
removed  to  tbe  1st  extra  rert.  ,f 

sad  R§gt.  N,  /.  Ens,  J.  Bei^sfurd  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Mercer,  rtmoredi^  to 
the  2d  extra  renment. 

54M  R^,  N,  /.  Ens.  H.  Vetcb  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Stewart,. removed.. to 
tbe  3d  extra  rert — Ens.  tl.  Hill  is  removed  as  1st  Ens.  to  the  2d  extra  regt^ 

S5M  Regt.lv.  L  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut  J.  U.Simmonds  to  be  Capt.  of  a 
company,  and  Eos.  E.  Meade  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Home,  removed  to  the  5th 
eitm  Tvi^t.— fens.  J.  Pulton  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession  to  Sta|^on,  reiAoved 
to  tlie  5th  extra  regt. 

Mih  Regt:N,  /.  Brev;-Capt  and  Lieut  O.  Phillips  to  be  Capt  of  a  co«i< 
jr,  and  Ens.  R.  Nelson  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Youn|f,  rem.  to  the  2d  ext  rc|^ 
Ins.  P.  E.  Smith  is  removed  as  1st  Ens.  to  the  1st  extra  re§^  « 

^th  Megt.  N:i,  Ens.  L.  Hone  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession,  to  Marshall, 
verooved  to  the  3d  extra  x«gt 

69th  Rtgt*  N',  /.  Ens.  J.  C.  Lumsilaine  and  H.  Hunter  to  be  Lieuts^,  in  . 
tnocetflon  to  WilKams  and  Cumberlese,  removed  to  the  2d  and  5th  extra, 
lagtt.' respectively.  .  * 

b9ik  Regi.  iV.  /.  Ens.  B.  Kelly  to  be  Lieut  In  succession  to.  Kinlo^,  re<« 
»0vcd  to  the  3d  extra  re^ 

¥Hk  Regt.  N,  L  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut  J.  Gouldhawke  to  be  Capt  of.  a 
c— ipkay,  and  Ens.  W.  Ridden  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Norton,  remoYed  to  the  . 
Isr  eittra  regt  .  ' 

•  6I#I  Regt.  N.L  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut  B.  Maltby,  to  be  Capt  of  a  oom« 
paay,  and  Enslrp  P.  P.  Turner  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Wotherspoon,  removed  to  ib^ 
2d  c«tl«^re|^.<-%revet  Capt.  and  Lieut  J.R.  Stock  to  be  Cu)t.  of. a  company 
and  removed  to  thefith  extra  regt. — Ensign  H.C.Talbotto  be  Lieut,  in  sue- 
oettion  to  Stock,  promoted  and  removed  to  the  6th  extra  reft 

Bid  Rigt.  N,L  Capt  £.  B.  Hi^ns  to  be  Mi^or;  BrovetiCoptand  Lteiit^ 
B.  Ashe  to  be  Capt  of  a  company;  and  Ensifpi  H.  Beaty  to  be  LiBttt,,vice/ 
Room,  promoted.— Ensign  W.  T.  Johnson  to  be  Lieut,  In  succession  to.M«^ 
•IMU,  reaioved  to  the  3d  extra  reft.  J  ;      • 

€9dRegt.  N.L  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut  J.  B.  Smith  to  be  Capt  of  a  eofif 
paay ;  a«d  Enslrn  W.  F.  Grant  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Andecson  removed  to  m^ 
3d<«ttntregtw— Ensign  J.  H.  Blanshard  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession  to  .WroMfb* 
too,  removed  to  the  Ist  extra  regt  * : 

•4A  Rtgt.  N.  I.  Capt  trwiu  Maling  to  be  Major ;  Brev.rCi^pt  and  Uttir. 
W.  Jover  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company ;  and  Ensign  F.  Knyvett  to  be  Lieut, 
▼ice  Barke,  promoted— Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut.  F.  Mackenzie  to  be  Capt^of 
a  coipaajr;  and  Ensign  C.  B.  Kennet  to  be  Lieut  vice  Davies,  removed  to 
tbe  3d  exm  regt. — Ensign  C.  Prior  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession  to  IHtUock^  re«i 
■Mived  to  the 8d  extra  regt  t ., 

65IA  Rtgt.  AT.  /.  Capt.  F.  Walker  to  be  Ma|or ;  Brevet-Capt.  and  .Lieut. 
G.  J.  B.  .lohnstOne  to  be  Capt  of  a  conrpaoy ;  and  Eos..  D.  Preston  to  be 
lieut.  T.  Pelamain;  prom. — Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut.  W.  Bacon  tf»  be  Capt. of, 
a  ooDipany,  and  Ens.  G.  Urquhart  to  be  Lieut  v.  Lloyd,  rem»  to  the  3d  ext#a. 
legt. — Eos.  McDowell  Kerr  to  be  Lieut,  in  succ*  to  Roebuclt,  itm.  to  tbe  3d 
cxtrttregt'  .  .      . 

-:    6«iJ^  JVsiff;  AT. /.Capt  W.Skene  to  be  M^)or  for  the  aMgrnentatkn,  and 
rem;  to  the  5th  extra  regt — Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut  J.  Grant  to  be  Capt.  of  a  < 
company,  and  Ens.  W.  Souter  tube  Lieut,  v.  Skene,  prom. and  rem.  to  tba 
Mb  ^tm  regt— Ensign  S.  W.  Brown  to  be  Lieut,  in  Succ.  to  K.  D.  White  rem. 
to  tbm  1st  extra  regt 

671*  Regi,  N,  'I.  Capt.  T.  Baron  to  be  Major ;  Brevet-Capt  and  Liaut^ 
A.  M'Mabon  10  be  Capt.  of  a  company ;  and  Eus.  H.  O.  Frederick  to  be  Lieut 
T.  Stooeham,  prom. — ^Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut  R.  S.  Philiipps  tube  Capt'^af  a 
conspany,  and  Ens.  J.  W.  Hicks  to  be,  Lieut  v.  yates,  rem.  to  the  Mi  exiim. 
regt. — £iis.  M.  Hnish  is  rem.  as  senior  Ens.  to  tbe  f  th  extra  regt. 

^SM /2<g/.  AT; /.  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut.  J.  Thompson  to  be. Capt  of. a 
comfmay,  and  Ens.  C.  S.  Mtfling  to  be  Lieut  v.  Penny,  rem..tOrtbe  yu  ^stra'^ 
re^kaeut      .  •      '    -      • 

69ii4  Reg4.  M  /.  Eps.  G.  C.  Armstrong  and  C.  Bouiton  to  be  Lieots.i  in 
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faccet8k>fil6Ciimberle^AiidSage«Ee«K>vodtoUie  Sib  tod  Ml  S^laiiiste. 
resfieotivelj. 

«  rURAIATIONS  OF  THE.  NEW  BBGIMeNTS  M  SATIVB  IffrA^TRi:. 

1st  Regt,  N.  L  Maj.  G.D.  Heathcute  from  the  48tt|  n;^;  Cn^^  Q.  Wih 
liliiogo»i' CfDni  tbe  I9rh  do.;  Ca>t.  D.  Crichtdn,  Tron  tl^  ^fK)* 4t>^  Cap^ 
H.  NortMi)  from  the  60lh  do.;  Capt.  J.  Braudou»  from  the  46th  dp.;  Oif^ 
v.  Penny,  from  the  68kh  do. ;  Lteut>  J.  At  Sim,  from  tti6  Ulh  dq. ;  lisnt. 
.  il.P.  Hickman,  from  the  4th  do.;  Lieut.  W.  Bro>vn,  from  th«  ?8lb  do.; 
lAemlk.  R.  WroqrhtoB,  from  thB  63d  do. ;  Lieut.  R,  J).  White,  from  the  Mh 
do. ;  Lieut.  R.  Garrett,  from  the  39tb  do. ;  Lieut  J.  Pqllard,  from  th»  ^im 
do.;  Lien t. R. Stewart,  from  thc42dd<>.;  Lieul.  R.  Macdoofild,  from  the 
4th  do.;  Lieut.  W.  S. iVfenteath,  from  the  52d  do. ;  £ns.  P.  £  Smith,  Irom 
the  56th  do. ;  Ens.  ^.  L.  Murray,  from  tbe  49th  ditto. 

2d  Extra  Rg^.  AC  /.Maj.  E.  Simuus,  from  the  2d  rest. ;  Capts.  J.  Anhert, 
do.  dSth  do.  r  F.  Buckley,  do.  37th  do. ;  G.  Youn|^,  do.  5M  do. ;  J.  CovaUdi^ 
do,39th  do. ;  and  J.  C.  Wolberspoon,  do.  61«t  do. ;  Ueuts.  T.  WiUnuns,  do. 
48th  do. ;  G.  W.  J.  Hiekman,  do.  2d  do. ;  G.  M.  Home.  do.  43d  do. ;  A.  Mer- 
cer, do.  5.'kl  do.;  Hon.  P.  C.  Sinclair,  do.  44th  do.;  J.  K.  M'Cao«land»  4^ 
f  th  do. ;  A.  G.  Scott,  do.  36th  do.  ;  £.  J.  Betta,  dO.  i8th  dQ. ;  T.  W.  Balton, 
do.  38th  do. ;  and  W.  L.  Hall,  do,  23d  do. ;  Ens.  R.  UUi,  dtf.  Mtfc  do.4  Md 
¥.' Robertson,  do.  14  th  do. 

t  M  Extra  Megt,  N,  J.  M%jor  W.  Lloyd,  from  X\m  llth  i«frt:  QtatB. 
J.  Anderson,  do.  63d  do  ;  P.  Jeremie,  do.  5th  do ;  G.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  do.  fotbdn ; 
J.  Davieft,  do.  64th  do.,  and  R.  Bayldon,  do.  3d  do. ;  Lieutft.  J.  S.  MfkrtMt, 
^o.A7th  df».;  B.  Marshall, do.  62d  do.;  M.  C.  PoUocH,  do.  64th  do.;  G.a 
Roctivek,  do.  65th  do. ;  G.  Kinloch,  do.  59th  do. ;  E.  Wintle,  do.  41fit  d»  s 
%K4  G.  Cooper,  ^,  4ath  do. ;  W.  M*Geoi^e,  do.  6th  do. ;  -B.  Stewnct*  do.  54th 
do. ;  and  W.  E.  Robertson,  do.  26th  do.  Ensigns  W.  i.  Rind,  do.  SiMi  do.* 
Knd  Vr.  Alston ,  do.  34di  do. 

t  4tk  Extra  /^  N,  /..Major  H.  D.  ShowecSt  from  the  8th  rfgl.  ;  QipM. 
m,  B.  Salmon,  do.  36th  do. ;  £.  D.  Bradby/.do.  7th  do. ;  J.  Ivraham,  do*  SU» 
do«;  R.  Fonter,do.29th  do. ;  and  J.  MansoUt  do.  9th  do.  XJ«utf.  If.  &te)iift» 
lio.  90th  do ;  A.  Wright,  do.  19th  do ;  a.  F.  May,  do.  28th  dq. ;  A.  D.  l$oid<N>, 
ib^ Ifiith  do.;  R.  W.  BeatftOD,  do  13th  do. ;  J.  C.  ^sre,  do.  ^9th  (V>. ;  VK  Bal- 
dei:moivdo. &7th  do.;  J.  Campbell, do. 32d do. ;  C.H.Boisr«gpB,d«i.l6thd»*; 
and  A.  Tweedale,  do.  24 tb do. ;  Eosi}^  H.  Foqnett,  «k>.  Uthdo* 
.  UL  Extrh  RegL  iT.  /.  Mtjoi^  W.  Skene,  frppn  the  |S7th  ccft..  i:ii^. 
JMT.  A.  Yates,  do.  67th  do. ;  R.  Home,  do.  55th  do. ;  R.  Armstams^  ^i^^iQlMk 
flb. ;  it  H.  Murray,  do.  27di  do  ;  and  J.  Ptico,  do.  51a  do.  Liettt9«  VL  Cm*' 
ter,do  lOthdo.;  J.  OKver,  do.  2d  do.;  U.fVitcb,do.  Uth  ih>. ,  4.&.M**s- 
49m«  22dr  do.;  Hon.  W.  Stapleton,  do.  55th  dp. ;  R.  A.  Cumberitge^do.  ^ith 
do.;  R.  M'Nair,  do.  15tbdo.;  F. Thomas,  do.  50tb  do.;  6.  P.  HaBv«y»do.^ 
£*  R.';  'and  R.  M.  Huuter,  do.  lOt'h  te^, ;  Enslim  0.  MiUer.  Ifl  £.  B»  . 
^  6a  Extra  Regt,  of  N.  L  Major  J.  Punc9n  ftom  Uie  JM  Mil;  (CAfOte^ 
C£.  Smith,,  do.  1st  E.  R.;  W.  Stirling,  do.  45th  «egt. ;  C.  A.  MuBCO»  ^ 
iSch  eegt;  d.  Johnstone,  do.  48th  do.  ;  ami  J«  R*  Stock»  do,  ilsti.dp-; 
JLIcMlt.  A.  farqvharson,  do.  Gth  do.;  J.  Bunyon,  do.  1st  do. ;  H.  Mactrtfnii^ 
do.  17th  do. ;  A.  Spcns,  do.  5tb  do. ;  J.  White,  do.  49ith  do  ;  N.  J,  fsm^^Sh 
iMe^  do.  69th  do. ;  A.  Charlton,  do.  48th  do. ;  H.  N.  Wgrsley^  do.  IM^do. ;« 
JHr.O.  Kennedy,  do.  25th  do. ;  and  G.  W.  A.  Nares^  do.  19th  do.;  Kii««  M^ 
«ttish,do.67thdo. 

.  >  N.  B*  By  the  augmentation  of  two  regim«nt9  of  Light  Cav#lry  mid  w  of 
Native  Infantry  to  tbe  esiahlisbment,  tbe  following  offipers  hficome  fnUtlod 
Jo  the  beneiits  of  the  Off- Reckoning  F^nd. 

Cb9alry*  Lieuts.  Culs.  Commandants  J.  Mntbal  mod  F.  FH^^wald. 
i  Jnfamtrv,  UenU.  Cols.  CommandanU  T.  Littlcjohn, J.  Shapland,  WJCti3^ 
neiit,Ji.  White,  W.  Croiton,  and  J.  R.  Lumley. 

(Signed)  WM.  CASEMENT,  Liout.  CoL 

i  .  S^  to  C^n.  Mily.  Ui^ 

.  .  By  Ocdef  of  His  £K<:eU.  the  Com.  in  Chkfi 

W.  L.  WATSON, 
^   .         ^  A4)k(kia.ar.lbcAcm7. 
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■  ^^  AWUSTMBKT  OF  RAN|C. 

f^  #^|».  Juii$  1, 1B25.  Th€|  Opv.-Gen.  in  Council  is  pleased  to  m^^ 
the  f«»llowins  adjustment  of  rank  in  the  late  28th  regt.  K.  I.  in  ctiosegii^ttce  <d 
the  Hoo.  the  Court  of  Diract^vit  having  orcIere4  Lieut  and  Brevet-Capt.  Cotes 
to  \^  strfic^  pf  Cipm  tbe  234  June, i826.~Lieut.  H.  W.  QelleMr  to>  laolc  (tqm 
th«  I  at  Jan.  1821,  v.  Cotes  .struck  oif  ;  rank  restricted  to  tbia  date;  of  |i(«  ap- 
poiotment  to  the  regt.;  Lieut  P.  J.  Fleming  to  rank  from  the  6th  May  1821, 
Y.Taraec,  deceased)  Lieut.  J.  D^e,  to  r^nk  from  the  SOth  Jmi«  1821,  n 
|l«r(|jr»  piiomutecU 

<    POSTINGS. 

Junp  2^  The  undermentioned  Brigade  Majors  are  posted  as  follcMr^  ;•». 
Captaios:  Home  to  Cawopore;  D.  D.  Anderson .  to  Merut ;  Sliubihana  tia 
Bi|cra^por^;  and  Hay  to  Bundlecnnd. — Capt.  R.  Roberts,  and  First  Lieuta« 
MilPMy  imd  Eviart,  are  posted  to  the  new  troop  qf  Horse  ArtiHery; 

MEDICAL   REMOVALS  AND   FOOTINGS. 

t  Fori  WUikm.-^uM  2.  All  Assist.  Surgeons  in  H.  M't  regt9.  who  amrei 
9^  BeiH^  on  w.  beCore  the  3UtDec.  1823,  are  considered  entitled  tq  ti^e  a^idio 
Uonal  allowance  granted  to  Assist.  Surgeous  on  the  Bengal  establisbmenr, — 
99.  Surii^eon  £.  M<Donald»  rem.  from  4Bth  N.  |.  and  posted  to  the  l6t  ^r. 
i;«Ct,  L.  C  atCawnpore ;  Mr.  A*B.  Webster  is  admitted  as  Assist.  3Mrcepn<^ 
9^.  Aaai^.Surg.  R  Taylor,  to  join  the  i^  tro<^p  of  Uorae  Artillery  at  Meri^t 
TT^*  .AuhU^wcs*  ^f  Smith,  atucbed  to  the  Garrison  of  Chunar,  i».d<vdu|y 
with  tbe  8tb  extra  regt.  at  Asimgurh. 

EURL0uqu9> 
',:H^QmrUru  Qdcutta.'^imt  22,  Lieut.  Col.  Commt  J.  M.  Jobn^on, 
3<Hb  M.l.  to  the  Presidency,  prep,  to  application  for  furlough  to  Cm^tj^fi^-TJ 
24.  Lieut.  J.  V\  hitford^  (S.oth  N.  1.^  to  Chiua.-~July  1.  The  conditional  pet- 
mission  granted  to  Capt.  C.  Cbcsney,  of  the  regt.  of  Artill.  in  Gen.  Orders, 
No.  167  of  the  3d  ult.,  to.  proceed  to  Europe  on  furlough,  on  account  of  his 
health,  is  hereby  confirmed ;  £nUgn  B.  Meares,  t(»  £urope,  for  beakb. 
t  BOMBAY.  ^         ' 

MILITARV  AFPOINTMENTS. 

t  J^mi^if  Qatffa.-^uly  1,  1825.  Capt. F.  P.  Lester,  2d. Deputy,  to  afit  «t 
teiiw  Dttp.  Commlsaavy  of  Ordnaupp,  during  the  absence  of  Capt  Cam^iMCi 
Ueut.  Low,  of  tbe  Artill.  to  act  for  Capt.  Lestec.  2.  lAfiot.  R.  Bhittipa,.Ut 
or  Gren.  N.  I.  to  be  Interp.  in  the  Hindooslaone  andMahratta  languages,  Vnd 
•  QBftrtennaMer,  vice  Norton,  gone  to  Europe,  dl  Lieut.  G.  Madan*,  I5tb  N.  I. 
t&oAdate  aslntecp.  in  the  Hindoostamie  and  Mahratta  languages  to  the  li9»hr 
N.  I.  uatU  fttviber  ordera)  Llent.  W.  C  Hards,  Eugsneer,  ;to  be DraAsauui'ttf 
tbe  Chief  Engineer,  yacaut  by  Lieut  Bordwine*s  nomination  to  Sattarab.  H. 
LAent-ilowiaiuf,  of  Artillery,  to  superintend  the  publie  buiHlingt  et^^n'gat 
llA)cote,  temp.  arr. ;  Lieot.  R.  Woodhouse,  5fii  N.  1.  to  be  Line  Adjut*  yice 
^Browwd,  prooi.;  Ensign  H.  Wood  to  he  Interp.  in  the  Hindmost,  and  Mah<r 
rsftft  laugufigies,  and- Quartermaster,  V.  Woodhouse.  16.  Lieut.  StalKer,  lilUi 
N.  I.,  to  officiate  as  Staff  oflleer  to  tbe  Field  Detach,  in  the  Myheekbattnta ; 
Lieut.  Ribenack,  18th  N.i.  to  act  as  do.  do.  in  Wagur;  Lieut.  C.  S.  Stewart 
tcf  be  Ac^ut;,  vice  Victor,  prom. ;  Lieut.  Veadell,  Dep.  Comtnis.  of  Stotes^4o 
ecindiirt  tbe  dutief  of  tbe  Ordnance  Depart,  iu  the  absence  of  Capt  Campbells 

QEVERAL  ORDER.  ^ 

Am^  Castle,  July  16,  1825.— 'I1)e  Hon.  Governor  in  CouncH  is  pleased 
te«aatl|orn«  the  #holeof  tbe^  ^gadiei^  oil  this  establishment  to  draw,  fmm 
lat  March  last,  tbe  scale  of  allowance  for  Brigadiers  of  tbe  first  class. 

pRoMerioNs. 
'   J3Mi^DM«/e,Jul^lj6.-*iUA  A^./.  Ensign  G.  Macdonald  to  b^  Liettt.^ 
▼ica  Paul^  decerned. ' 

!   •  MARINE  PROMOTIONS. 

June  18, 1825.  First  Lieut.  J.  Betham  to  be  Jun.Capt,  vice  Hall,  reCirad; 
Second  Lieut  W*  Denton  to  be  Pint  Lieut ;  SeL*ond  Midsh.  T.  £.  Rogers  to 
be  Second  Ueut.;  Second  Lieut  E.  Pratt  to  be'First  Lieut,  vice  Middieten^ 
dec  i  Sen.  Midsh.  G.  Laughton  to  be  Second  Lieut. ;  Sen.  Middi.  E.  B:  Squire 
ttabeJBeeoiMtLleut*,yiceGoreham,  dec.;  $ecend  Lieut  M.  Hcaighton  to  be 
^rst Lieut,  vice  Hutle^,  dec.  5  Sen.  Midsh.  C.  Clarke  to  be  Second  limi) 
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Juu.  Capt.  W.  Bruce  to  be  Sen.  Capt.,  vice  RarDe6»  dec. :  First  Lieut.  D.  An** 
deiBOD  to  be  Jan.  Capt ;  Second  Ueut.  J.  M*Dowal  to  be  First  Lieut. ;  Sea. 
Midfih.  T.  Clendou  to  be  Second  Lieut' 

MARINB   APPOINTMENT. 

Bemha^  Castle,  July  7* — Capt  Lawrence  to  be  Commodore  on  the  Surat 
station  for  the  ensuing  season,  vice  Capt.  Tanner. 

MEDICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombojt  Q/Hie,  June  IL— Assist  Sur^.  J.  Fortnam  to  take  temp.*chaT^ 
of  the  Med.  Stores  at  Kaira;  Assist  Surg.  Arnot  to  take  chaise  of  Medical 
duties  at  do. ;  Assistant  Surgeon-  Duncan  to  be  Vaccinator  in  the  South- 
em  Concan,  vice  Bird,  prom. ;  Assist  Surg.  Erskine  to  be  Sur^.  at  Sholaporc, 
▼ice  Duncan  ;  Assist  Sur?.  Macdouald  to  be  Surgeon  to  the  Political' Agent  in 
Kattywar ;  Assist.  Surg.Tawse  to  be  Surg,  in  Candeish  ;  A«.8ist.  Surg.  Mack«li 
to  be  Surr«  in  Mocha.  14.  Assist  Surg.  A.  Gibson  to  the  charge  of  the  H.  C.-'s 
cruizer  Mercury ;  Assist  Surg.  Bly  to  the  Nautilus.  15.  Assist  Suigeoa 
J.  I^tti'hart,  8th  N.  I.  to  take  charge  of  the  Civil  Medidd  duties,  and  of  the 
Guzzerat  Prov.  batt.  at  Ahmedabad,  during  the  absence  ot  Ass.  Surg.  Stewart; 

CADETS. 

Bombay  CasUe^ — June  9.  The  following  Cadets  and  Assist.  Surgeons  arc 
admitted  on  the  establishment  :  Messrs.  C.  B.  Raitt,  S.  Parr,  W.Gedde^.  for 
Infantry .-^14.  0.  Harris  for  Engin. ;  T.  Jackson.  M.Smith,  G.  D.  Wilson, 
and  A.  Amerton,  for  infantry;  Me«srs.  D.  Doig,  J.Dou,  M.D.,  A«Lawreiice| 
M.t>.,  A.  Gibson,  for  the  Medical  establishment 

FURLOUGHS. 

Bimibay  CoiHe,  July  7.— Cornet  T.  B.  Hamilton,  Ist  L.  C«  to  Europe,  for 
heidtb. 

KING'S  FORCES  IN  INDIA, 

IFrom  the  Indian  Gazettes,'] 

MILITARY   APPOINTMENTS. 

HeMd  Quarters,  Calcutta."^\xxks  13, 182^.  Uent.  J.Reid,  4Sih  Foot,  tob* 
Ac^ut,  vice  Potts,  who  resigns  the  Adjutantcy  only.<— 17.  Capt.  Wainwrlglit, 
47th  Foot,  to  be  Akl-de-Camp  to  Brig.  Gen.  6>UDn ;  }M\iX,  IXmaldMH,  44th 
Foot,  to  be  Adjut. ;  Lieut.  Lawless  to  be  Quartermaster  durioff  the  abaene^ 
of  fjuarcerm.  Coates,  going  to  Europe. 

PRDMOTIONS.  » 

Z9th  Fhot.  Lieut  A«  S.  H,  Apliu  to  be  Capt.  of  a  oompany  withMit  pordiaie^ 
vice  Redmond,  dec.;  Ensirn  T.  Prendergast  to  be  Lieut.,  do. ;  J.  Graham^ 
Gent  to  be  Ensign,  do.,  to  do  duty  with  54th  legt  till  further  osders. 

FUULOUGHS. 

Head  Quarters,  Calcutta,^M^y  23.  Eusign  Furlough  to  Europe,  on  pri« 
vate  affiBirs.~June  13.  Ciapt  Eyre,  H.  M.'s  Roy.  regt  to  Eun^,  for  hcaMi.— 
17.  Qu'arterm.  Coates,  54th  r^t  to  do.  fordo. ;  Einsigtt  Frome»47th  regt  tt^ 
sea  for  si^  months ;  Assist.  Surg.  Campbell,  11th  light  Dragoons,' to  Europe^ 
for  health ;  Capt  Heatley,  47tb  regt.,  to  do  for  do. 

[Frotn  the  London  Gazette,"]  . 

mtr  Office,  Nov.  26.-16^  Lt.  Drag.  Comet  W.  V.  Uttard  to  he  Umtf 
vice  1^'Niahon,  prom. ;  Comet  J.  P.  Leward  to  be  do.,  vice  CurttoB,  profla.  • 

6th  Ihot,  To  be  Lieuts. :  Lieut  C.  D.  Alien,  vice  Holme ;  Lieut.  W.Dttnii« 
viceW,  Slott. 

«  '60tk  Ffot.  Ensign  G.  Mansell  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  v.  Stewart  proai. ' 
—  Wright,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Battley. 

46th  J'^hot,  Ensign  P.  Legh  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Wykeham  ;  Lieut.  G.  Tar- 
well,'  from  half.pay,  vice  MaOigan,  app.  Quarterm.;  Ensign  F.  Ingitua,  by 
purchase,  vice  Stewart,  prom.;  to  be  Lieutenants.  J.Davies,Geiit  Co  be 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Ingram  ;  Paymasti^r  James  Grant,  from  iBtfth,  vice 
Andeifvon,  who  eichanm,  to  be  Paymaster. 

ftS»4  Foot,  S.N.  Hardwood,  Gent  to  be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Cdckell; 
Capt  H.D.  Courtayne,  from  half-pay,  to  be  Capt.,  vice  Donui,  whoexch. 

B7th  Fhot,  Robert  Dudley,  Gent  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Doyle. 

93ih  Foot»  Paym.  J.J.  Anderson,  from  46tb,  to  be  Paym.  vice  Grant,  who 
exchauges* 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,   AND  DBATHS. 

CALCUTTA. 

ASrUf^— M^  28th.  The  lady  of  the  R«t.T.  N.  Stevens,  of  a  son.— Jaoe  13th. 
The  ladyof  A.Colvm,  Esq.,  of  a  son»  which  died  sameday.  Mr8.D.Kenderdine, 
of  du.do.-*14th.  Mrs.  J.  Wood  of  a  dau|:hter.— 15th.  The  lady  of  J.  Mackenzie, 
Eaq.,  of  do. ;  Mrs.  Fousty  of. do.— 19th.  The  lady  c^  P.  B«ard,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 
M  Port  WiUiam,  the  Udy  of  CapC.  W.  R.  Costley  of  do.— 82d.  Mrs.  R.  Kerr  of 
do.— June  27th.  Mrs.  M.  Meyers.of  do.— July  1.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  Ooie- 
Uiy,  Arabic  Professor  in  the  CoUeice  of  Fdrt  William,  of  a  daughter— 2d.  Mrs. 
J.  Cuiminrhani,  of  a  son.— 4^.  The  lady  of  Lieut  P.  Fowles,  65th  N.  I.,  of 
a  son^— 6th.  The  lady  o(J.  R.  Best,  Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  daughter;  Mrs.  J.  J.  L. 
Hoff,  of  fr  daughter. 

Marnmg€s^^-^uoe  15th.  Mr.  E.  Billon  to  Miss  M.  Cumberland.— 16th.  Mr. 
G.  Stow  to  Miss  E.  De  Courcy.— 20th.  John  Cox,  Esq.,  to  Ann  Frances, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Cb.  BrietM^ke }  Henry  Osborne,  Esq.,  to  Mrs. 
Louisa  Exshaw^— 24th.  Mr.  J.  Ellis,  iu  the  office  of  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Co.,  to  Clarentincj  second  daughter  of  the  late  M.  Keys,  Esq.,  of  Richmond, 
Sarrey.— 25th.  J.  Randie,  Esq.,  to  EJix.  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  S.  Black- 
bam,  Esq. ;  Mr.  J.  Briguall  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Han,  E^. 
—July  2.  C.  R.  Barwell,  Esq.,  C.S.^  to  Ellen,  second  daughter  of  the  late  R. 
Fokber,  Esq. 

X)eflii«.— June  3d.  The  lady  of  Capt.  A.  Horsburgh,  46th  N.  I.— 8th.  Lieut. 
C  S.  Marriott,  Inv.  Estab.  aged  20.— I5th.  Mr.  J.  Fenwick,  aged  26.— 
17th.  Capt.  W.  Gartlen,  aged  52;  Mrs.  Dawsou,  aged  42;  Mrs.  Statford, 
as;ed33.— 22d.  W.  Sbephard,  Esq.,  Commander  of  the  Pottsea,  ared  40; 
Mrs.  C.  Harris,  aged  22w— 28th.  The  infant  daughter  of  Lieut.  G.  S.  Lawren* 
SOIL— July  6th.  &nilia,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  C.'Mendes^  Esq. 

BOMBAY. 

jBin&f.— The  lady  of  Capt.  Burro#e8,  H.  M.  20th  Regt.  of  a  daughter.— 
15ik.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Cross,  of  a  son.  ' 

Afarriqygf.— June  17th,  Lieut.  B.  Seton»  aid-de-camp  to  the  Hon.  Gov., 
and  son  of  the  late  Sir  A.  Seton,  Bart,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  J.  Elphlustone, 
Esq.  C.  Sw— July  )2^,  Alex.  John  Kerr,  Esq.  of  Penang,  to  Louisa,  second 
dauhter  of  Lieut.  Col.  Hough,  Mil.  And.  Gen. 

J^rts.— June  2yth,  the  infant  son  of  Jas.  Morley,  Esq.— July  Uth,  waS 
drowned,  Lieut.  J.  d.  Davis,  H.  C.  Cruiser  Nautilus. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BirfiU.— May  12th,  at  Kedgeree,  on  boardnhe  Larkins,  the  lady  of  Mi^or 
Hawtrey,  4th  Lt.  Cor.  of  a  daughter.— 22d,  at  Dharwar,  the  lady' of  Lieut.  T. 
Harris,  of  a  daughtal!.-^24th,  at  Mohmtpore,  the  lady  of  J.  Lintard,  Esq.,  of  a 
dangbter.— Jotee  4th,  at  Jubblepore,  the  lady  of  Captain  Barnard,  51st  N.  I* 
of  a  son.— 10th,  at  Dacca,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Ad}.  Vincent,  of  a  son. 
14th,  at  Batlygunge,  the  lady  of  C.  H.  Paton,  Eso.  of  a  daughter.— 15th,  at 
hacktkom^  the  lady  of  Capt  Smallpage,  Major  of  Brig,  of  a  daughter.— l(^h. 
at  Chaoda^near  Nagpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  C.  Crawford,  Bengal  Artil.  and 
Saperint.  of  Affairs,  of  a  son. — 18th,.  at  Kidderpore,  Mrs.  D.  Sharman,  of  k  son  ; 
at  kidderp6re,  Mrs.  C.  Shearman,  of  a  son.— 19th,  at  Muttra,  the  lady,  of 
Lieut.  Garsiiu,  10th  N.  Cav.  of  a  sen,  which  died  sanl«  day.— 20th  at'Mon- 
deodarjry  Factory,  the  lady  of  C.  Omoo,  Esq.  of  a  soo.-^22ci,  at  Nagpobe,"  the 
hMly  of  Ju^t^t.  Stock,  3d, Bombay  L.  C.  of  a  son.— July  2d,  at  Enlally,  Mrs. 
Grigg,of4M>n.  '  ^ 

AdrriagcMs—Jwn^  4th.  At  Safaarunpore,  Lieut.  J.  Fisher,  23nl  N.L,  and 
Adjutant  of.  the  Saharunpore  Batt.  to  Lucy,  daughter  pf  the  Rev.  J.  VincjEtnt. 
-^.5tb.  At  Agra,  Mr.  T«  Lyons,  to  Miss  E;  Hyde.~July  4th.  At  Midnapo're, 
John  J.  Hanrey,  Esq.  C.  ^,  to  Elisabeth  E.  eldest  dau^ter  of  W.  Wf^sins^ 
Esq.  ...  ....  ...  -  ..     •      .  ; 
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Deaths.^Jwa.  8tb.  On  his  passa^  from  Dasson  to  Sourabaya,  C.P.  Grant, 
Esq.  and  20.— Msy  3Jt»t«  A(l.D|naDore,.of  Cholera,  tbe  Mf  of  Capt.  Broad- 
bent,  fiep.  Asst.  Adj.  Geo.— June  4th.  At  Muoehvr»  Mrs.  C.Tytkr,  aged  71. 
—7th.  Atlndore,  J.  Warner,  Esq.  Surreoaof  the  13th  N.I.;  AtRs^goop, 
Lieut.  Th,  MuIHoDj  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  aged  20. — 8th.  At  Lucknow,  the 
Infant  son  of  Captaih  U.  Home.— ^9th.  At  Rnmauli  CbrtiH  J.  Jackibfi,^th 
Lt.  C— 1  Itb.  At  Arracaii,  Ensign  R.  E.  Blacltbum,  42d  N.I.-^ieth.  At  Beiu 
hampoire,  the  infant  daughter  of  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Riehart!8.-*-l3th.  At  Allaha^ 
bad,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  CampB^lt,  .H2d  N.L^i  5th.  At  Eta  tally,  Clrtluftiftie  Bmv^ 
second  daugrhtcr  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Ing:les,  Teynapore  •  Factory.— t6th.  At  Storaa- 
pore.  Josh.  Taylor,  Esq.  aged  68.— I8th.  At  ChHtagong.  Capf.  W.  H.  Hays} 
5Uh  N.I.— 2yth.  At  Monghyr,  the  infant  ton  of  J:  W.  Templer,  Esq.,  CJS,-^ 
July  2d.  At  Dacca,  the  infant  son  of  G.  C.  Wei^din,  Etc).— Sd.  At  l%0habt 
thewife  of  Mr.  J.  Aikin,  Anst.  Surg.,  and  daughter  Of  the  lite  CokMle^S; 
N?tun.r-4th..At;ierhanipure,  the  iufant  son  uf  Captain  F.  BtlckH»y, —4kk 
At  Bhcwady,  Lieut.  J.  Paul,  1  Itli  1^.1  .—9th.'  AC  BUrat,  th«  infant  son  of  R  3. 
Grant,  Esq.  ^ 

CEYLON* 

April  27.— At  Colombo,  fitaria,  eldest  daiighter  of  G.  La«ignain>  Es^ 
afedi9» 

AFRICA. 

March  8.— AtAfombat,  Mr.  G.  Phillips,  Collector  df  CasMoll,  aged  25.    * 
GR^T  BRITAIN.  . 

J^tr/A#.— Nov»  7.  At  his  house  in  Montagute-squtre,  the  lady  of  T)io^ 
Perry,  Esq.  of  a  daughter.— 9th.  At  Spithead,  on  board  thfe  ^moitth,  tU 
ladv  of  Captain  J.  b.  ^eely,  Bombay  army,  of  a  daughter. 

jf/flrn-Mf^«.— Nov.  29.  At  Brighton,  Edward  Parry,  Esk^,  H.  C.C.S.,t4 
Catherine  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Isaac,  Esq.  late  df  Brclok 
Heath,  Southampton.— Dec.  10.  At  Stoke  Chbrch,  Thomas  Gaha^ad,  ffiMf. 
Madras,  C.  S.,  to  Elizabeth  Ordidgc,  eldest  daughter  uf  Richard  Bromky, 
£cq.  of  Stoke- Yilla,  i)evoii.-^20th.  Captain  J.  Goodiff,  .Bomb^  army,  to 
Ch&rlotte,  elde^  daoghteV  ofthfe  latfe  Major-General  Sir  Q.  Holmes^'  K.€.  fi 

Dra/A^.— Nor.  2-2.  At  Cheltenham,  Mcf .  l^^Ledd,  widow  of  tli«  late  Ciu>tt 
MVLeod,  E.  ).S.— 28.  Capt.  J.  Fby,  late  Commander  of  the  OsteHv,  East 
Indiaman,  aged  70.^-On  his  passage  firom  India,  Lieut.  Buchanan,  38th ibo& 
—Dec.  I.  At  SohthainptoD,  Captaiu  Edward  Bird,  late  of  the  H.  C.  S.^^ 
p)ndoa.  General  Archibald  Campbell,  aeed  87.— lOth.  In  Curzoii-ttreei,RJB«^ 
Admiral  Bingham,  agtd  50.«-l  ith.  lb  Maddox-street,  John  Shlteley,  Bm. 
of  Bombay,  aged  31.       *  •       ^ 


Date. 
1825. 
Not.  26 
Dec.    5 

gee.    5 
ec.    5 
Dec.  -5 

^.  }§ 

Dec.  17 
Dec.  20 

Dec!  26 


ARRIVALS  FROM  EASTERN  PORTfB. 

P9rl  t(f  Arrival,        SMip^sName.  Comiaanifer,     Plaee  of  tkp9ti.  Diie.' 


Downs 

Downs  « • 

Downs  • ; 
Downs 
Poole 

Channel   .  ,^ 

LivwpobI  •• 

OflTD^er  u 

DdwiM  ..  »» 

Liverpool  . . 


E.  St.  Vincent 
DUre  Branch 
Gen.  Palmer 
Jonge  Anthony 
RoyaiOeni^  ' 
Jane 

D.'ofLkncaiter 
Grenada  •. 
Comwali  •• 
Hartiofc .  •• 
Ganges        ,, 


Mtddleton  •• 
Anderson  •• 
Troscott  •» 
Jaconette  ..* 
eileity  .^ 
Agners  •  • 
Hinhalj  .  '• 
Attderaon  •• 
Morison  •• 
Aoderwai  .«, 
Mitiord     .. 


Batayia  .. 
Cape  '  .. 
Madm^  .« 
Batavia  ;& 
Bomhay.. 
Bengal  ;« 
CalcSilta.. 
Bengal  .« 
B«^ba] 
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Dmte,      Pitrt  tfArrtmL 
June  13   Singapore    . 
June  30   Beegal        , 
July    7   Benital 
Jiaf  20  J^fflbay 

An;.  11  «Bbinb»t      . 
Aag.  U    B^mtar 
Aw.  U    Madras 
A«g.  22    Miblltlvt  '; 
Sept.  25    Gape    .       6 
Sept. 29  .SI.  Helena  -, 
Oct.    9    Cape 
Oct.  13  rSt«  H0eQ»  . 
Oct.  13  ,St.  Heteiia  . 
Oet.  13  3t.  Helena  . 
Oct.  13    Cape 
Oct.  28  ,  Madeira 
Oct.  29    Middra 
Nor.    2    Madeira 


Shipping  TnMligence^ 

.-AilRf^MiS'IN  EASTBRN  PORTSi 


Mejvina 
•  Gllmoie 

Crown 

Lady  £ast 

C^slHbs  Graiit 

Reco\-ery 

GTinges 

Minerva 

fflaiia 

Hoyal  George 

Harmony 

Triumph 
,    Jane .    .    . 
..  stjlejeiia  . 
•     Coruwau. 


;. 


Communder, 
PiliUtpg  . 
Laws 
Badvr  ' 
Talbert  • 
Hay 

Chapthan 
WItfcrd 
Tirobyn 
Moffto 
Elierby 
BuUer 
Green 
Af^neiv 
Fairftuc 
.MornUon 


l^ut'eriurise  (Steam  V.)J[phustc»u 
.  CapePacke)  .  .^  .Bi:o\^n  . 
.'   Cathenuc  ..    M'lntosh 

•    Prinbc;  Regent   ••     Lamb 

BEPARTCRBS  FROM  EUttOPfi. 


Priuc  Charlotte 
Pferseyerance 
Mercury 
EsenioD     .  a 
Bunuymede  •« 
Hussaren 
Clydesdale     w 
.  NMtor  . 
Ca^erine      ; . 
Lady  Rowettft 
Apia  -i 

Paiius.    .      •. 
IWsoIutioti     •  • 


M'Kean 

Best 

Jordan 

Hamer 

Kemp 

Gibson 

Hector 

Weakuer 

Brocke 

Bourne 

Stevenson 

Bowen 

Parker 
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Pwtqf  Depmrt, 

Ijondon 

London 
XiiFerpool 

NetvSL  Wales 

Londoii 
'  London 

Liverpool 

Ceylon  &  Lon. 

iiombay 

Ca|)e 

London 

Cape  • 

London 

Lon.  ib  8  weeks 

London 

London 

London 


Bengal 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Bata^ia 

Baiavia 

Bengal  - 

Cape 

Madras  and  Bengal 

St.  Helena 

Cape 

New  Sontii  Wales  ' 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Mauritins 


mips  SPOKEN  WITH  AT  ABA. 


;»    302:S.3714B: 
..^    yj2N.l»     w. 

ml*     4    N.20     W. 
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CBNEEAL  UST  OF   PASSfilf QSRS. 

PAMftMoeas  Homewards. 
r  t^  0f(9€  Branch^  from  the  Cue:— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pope ;  Messrs.  Betham, 
*     Chnrion  and  Whltford ;  Mr.  Aldred,  Chief  Ofllccr  of  the  Mntgravi 

W  i)vt  Roifal  George,  from  Bombay :— Rev.  H.  Collinson.  and  Lieut.  Laing. 

By  tiie  j0r»nr<Ai«  from  Bengal :— Mrs.  Captain  Young  and  family. 
*m4be  Dkln  9fLahcatterf  from  Bengal  :^Me8srs.  Hamilton  Maxwell,  Jamei^ 
8lemt»  Ja&Kfl  "BTook,  Alfred  Datis^  and  J.  P.  Martin ;  Mrs.  Doylcy  and  Miss 

Sme,  Cormoaitt  from  BonibcMr :— Captain  O'CDaaor,  Mrs.  LoiisiaOo8li$y>  Mnk 
"Vkkiion,  sind  Miss  Agnes  Harvey. 

PASSENGERS  oirrwARa  M       • 

*  BytlM  Pirtevifahci,  for  Msdras  and  Bengal,  salted  from  tbe  Down#  7th  De^ 
Miber  tKSt^Captahi  John  TrittOn,  and  tliree  Mi&ses  Triitonj  Mr«  Edmund 
■"'• '  1 1  CttMaift  L'Eflcrarige^  31st  Foot;  Messrs.  Jones,  Yaide,  Graht^  Burdel^ 
-ng,  Patioiioiiy  Ogiiyy,  im^  HQ$h  Meteditfa,  ^ 
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COMMBRCIAL  INTBLLIOKNCB. 

.    CALCUTTA.— July  6,  1825, 
Government  Seeuritiesp  frc. 
Bay.]    B«.A8.  Rs.A«.     [SeB. 

Premium  28  8  Remittable  Loao  6  per  cent .  27 .  8  Premiwii 
Discdmit  3  0  5  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1822-23  4  0  DUoount 
Ditto  2    8    4  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1824-25      3.8    Ditto. 

HATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

On  London,  6  monthit  »igbt.  U.  lid.    a    2fl.  Old.  per  S.  R. 
Madras,  30  days    94    a    96    S.  R.  per  Madras  Rnpeft. 
Bom))ay,  Ditto     98    .    .    .  S.  R.  per  1003ombay  ditto. 
BANK  OF  BENGAL  RATES. 

Disconnt  on  Private  Bills       Sa.Rs.  6    0 

Do.  of  Government  Ditto 5    0 

Ditto  of  Salary  Ditto .-...50 

Interest  on  Loans  ota  Deposit  of  Company's  Paper  for  2 

months  fixed •    .    .    6   0 

BOMBAY.— July  Zi,  1825. 

RATES  OP  EXCHANGE. 

On  London,  6  months.  Is.  lOd.  per  Rnpee.^ 
Calcutu,  30  days,  106  Bombay  Rs.  per  100  SiccaSt 
Madras;  do.  98i  Bombay  Rs.  per  100  Madras.' 

COMPANY'S  PAPER. 
Remittable,  133  Bombay  Rs.  per  100  Siccas. . 

TO  COllRESPDMDENTS.  ! 

Mr,  Fairy  the  late  Editor  of  the  Botnbaj/  Gazette^  having  called  on  w  to 
ttate  t/ie  authority  on  which  certain  statements  cmUaintd  in  the  latt  Nwnberof 
the  Oriental  Herald  were  made,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  advert  publicly  to 
that  request^  and  to  five  a  public  reply  thereto  in  the  pages  of  our  present  Hum' 
ber. — Mr,  Fair  having-  atio^requested  a  tight  of  what  wafto  appear,  a  proof  of 
the  article  was  sent  to  hitnj  afier  it  vxu  in  type,  as  an  act  of  courtesy ,  however^ 
and  not  for  thepttrpose  of  giving  him  ofw  power  over  its  admission  or  reJKtionf 
as  that  would  be  to  submit  to  a  previous  Censorship,  which  we  hold  to  be  intoU' 
rabie  even  in  India,  and  altogether  unnecessary  here.     Our  pages  are  as  open 
to  Mr.  Fair,  as  to  any  other  individual;  to  meet  any  assertions  therein  made  by 
counter  assertions,  evidence  by  counter-evidence^  or  arguments  by  refutation ;  hit 
tfiis  musf  be  by  public  and  not  by  private  discussions :  since  the  matters  rrferrtd 
to  are  matters  qfjmblic  and  not  of  private  interest;     In  this  spirit,  we  give  a 
proof  of  our  sincerity  by  sayings  that  although  the  article  is  printed,  (while  we 
write  this,)  and  must  stand  on  its  own  ground,  Mr,  Fair 'has  given  a  distinct 
negative  to  the  three  allegations  or  interrogatories  pi^oposed  at  p,  141,  and  thai 
t^refare  the  version  of  Ms  case,  said  to  have  beencurrentat  Bengal,  asfmmied 
on  the  general  Jbelirf  of  these  allejgations  being  true,  must  be  considered  as  at 
least  a  disputed  one,  and  the  public  opinion  t/iereon  should  be  at  least-  sm^fcnded 
until  something  more  is  known  as  to  the  details  of  the  case.     The.  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  India,  publicly  declare  that  Mr.  Fair's  Paper  contained  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  proceeding,  in  their  Court.     ITie  Bombay  O^vemment 
seitt  Mr,  Fair  to  England,  on  the  ground  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  Judges 
being  trUe,     Mr,  Fair  denies  the  truth  of  the  Judges*  assertion,  and  questions, 
the  justice  of  the  Govermnent  in  acting^npon  it.     Heir,  therefore,  (he  matter'* 
rests,  and  an  this  the  public  judgment  must  be  suspended  till  the  result  <fa  me^ 
morial  which  Mr.  Fair  now  has  before  the  India  Cotnpany  be  knoum.     We 
have  no  wish  whatever  to  prejudice  that,  but  would  do  our  utmost  to  promoters 
cfaisnsfor  redress :  for  no  offence  can  deserve  punishment  withosU  trial ;  and  *» 
this  Mr.  Fair  has  been  unjustly  subjected. 
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ON  TBB  ^AST  INDIA    COMPANY  S  MONOPOLY. 

So  many  coiuld^rataons,  commercial  and  political,  are  involved  iit 
ibis  floljecty  that  it  ig  extremely  difficalt  to  detemune  on  which  side 
to  approach  it.  Whether  we  view  this  monopoly  as  an  obstruction 
(o  our  trade  and  manufactures,  already  labouring  under  the  pressure  of 
an  enormous  public  debt,  and  struggling^'*fiir  %)dst6nce  in  compe^tion 
with  the  unburthened  nations  of  the  continent ;  or  rejp^rd  it  as  a  dead 
weight  upon  our  naval  and  cbmmercial  strength,  retarding  us  in  our 
tourse,  so  that  other  states,  pursuing  the  same  career,  may  outstrip 
us  in  the  race  of  national  greatness ;  or,  disregarding  these,  and  look- 
ing, bevond  our  own  interests,  as  a  nation,  to  the  benefits  which 
^^d  flow  to  the  extensive  countries  of  the  East  from  a  free  inter- 
Connie  widi  the  most  enlightened  people  of  Europe;  in  whatever 
point  of  view  we  regard  it — in  bow  many  shapes  does  this  monopoly 
present  itself  as  a  bar  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  wealth,  and  civili- 
iation!  So  numerous  and  important  are  the  distant  and  indirect 
evils  ansiiig  from  tbis  enemy  of  the  human  race,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible almost  for  the  imaginatioa  to  grasp  them ;  but  if  anv  seek 
Samples  of  the  misery  and  mischief  springing  directly  from  this  pro- 
lific source,  let  it  only  be  recollected  that  throughout  the  British  do- 
minions, in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  no  one,  from  the  richest  to  the 
poorest,  can  ttt  down  to  almost  the  humblest  meal,  but  monopoly  step^ 
hi  to  tax  his  enjoyment.  The  swarthy  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  and 
Hiose  hordering  on  the  poles,  are  alike  subject  to  its  grinding  operation. 
Hie  poor  submissive  loSdian  procures  with  difficulty  a  few  grains  of 
aoaopoHsed  aait«  paving  for  it  ten  limes  its  value,  to  season  his  simple 
diet  ot  rice  and  roots ;  and  the  Englishman,  boasting  that  he  is  bom 
and  Kves  in  ^*  a  land  of  liberty,'  is,  notwithstanding,  compelled  to 
1^  the  same  monopolists  an  enormous  tax  on  his  tea,  which  has  be- 
come'to  him  almost  a  necessary  of  life.  Though  we  boast  that,  ac- 
oordiog  to  our  ^  glorious  constitution,**  (whose  unparalleled  excel- 
lence, tn  the&ry,  is  never  enough  to  be  praised,)  ;io  man  can  be  taxed 
without  bis  own  consent ;  yet  here,  by  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  monopoly, 
m  lew  gentlemen,  sitting  in  Leadenhall-street,  thrust  their  fingers 
ctandeetindy  into  ^  national  purse,  and  tax  us  ad  libiium,  by  con- 

(hienUU  HtrM,  Fol.  H.  Q 
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tractiDg  at  their  will  and  pleasure  the  supply  of  this  essentia]  article  of 
general  consumption. 

We  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  relic  of  the  tyranny  of  the  de- 
tested Stuarts,  (a  legacy  worthy  of  the  race,  which  clingy  to  us  like 
thi  hXxX  i^tk\6  of  the  Centi^ur  to  Hercules,)  since  it  k  MiOaUy  abhor* 
f^nX  flbtn  ihe  genuine  prindiples  of  the  British  constxtution,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age.  A  thousand  reasons  might  be  urged  why  it 
should  be  put  an  end  to  at  once ;  but  this  is~so  self-evident,  that  it 
might  appear  more  necessary  to  explain  how  it  could  possibly  have 
existed  sSi  loilg*  «  It  would  be  tod  tedidus,  howerer,  to  reci&pitalate  the 
various  means  by  which  this  anomaly  in  our  politick  system  was 
nursed  up  and  matured  to  its  present  state.  In  its  in^cy,  the  prin- 
ciples  of  commerce  being  little  understood,  it  was  easy  for  an  asso- 
ciation 6f  merchants  to  purchase  exclusire  privileges  frpm  needy  so« 
vereigns  and  their  venal  sbhrants.  The  sy^etn  or  e^cliision^  once  be- 
gun, the  monopolists  were  able  to  keep  the  great  body  of  the  nation  in 
ignorance  of  their  tnie  interests  ;  and  are  still  labouring  to  attain  th^ 
same  object  by  suppressing  all  liberty  of  thought  throughout  their  ter^ 
ritories.  In  proportion  as  the  increasing  ii^t  of  the  age  has  pene^ 
trated  the  dark  recesses,  mid  exposed  the  deformity  of  the  system*  in-, 
crease  of  political  influence  has  enabled  its  defenders  to  resist  more 
powerfully  the  demand  for  improvement.  Reform,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  monopolists,  has  been,  though  slowly,  yet  gradually,  encroach- 
ing upon  their  domains.  The  bolts  and  bars  with  which  they  shut 
their  countrymen  out  of  India,  have  been  compelled  to  give  way* 
British  ships  having  at  length  been  allowed  freely  to  visit  that  coun^ 
try,  and  having  now  traded  lor  a  dozen  of  years  without  exciting  any, 
dangerous  riots  or  rebellions,  it  is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita  to  be 
taken  on  the  report  of  the  Company.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  monopo* 
lists  would  tell  us  that  there  be  "  sons  of  Anak  "  there,  or  other  bug- 
bears, like  the  false  spies  of  the  Israelites  who  brought  an  evil  report 
of  the  land.  For  others  having  seen  it,  and  ascertained  that  it  is 
^<  an  exceeding  good  land,"  die  only  question  now  is,  whether  we 
*^  shall  go  up  to  possess  it,*'  or,  like  the  aforesaid  stiff-necked  gene» 
ration,  be  condemned  to  turn  again  into  the  dreary  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness, as  a  punishment  for  having  disobeyed  the  voice  of  reason. 

To  glance  at  a  few  of  the  main  features  of  the  system  of  trade  hither- 
to carried  on  with  India,  especially  by  the  English  and  Dutch ;  it  is 
matter  of  history,  that  at  their  first  arrival,  European  merchants 
were  received  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  with  open  arms.  They 
might  have  settled  and  traded  to  any  extent,  increasing  every  suc- 
cessive year  the  produce  of  these  countries,  and  also  the  demand  for 
£)uropean  merchandise  with  the  widening  circle  of  Colonization.  To 
this  procesis  there  was  no  assignable  limit ;  and  to  carry  it  on  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  conduct  themselves  with  moderation  and 
justice  towards  the  natives  of  the  country.  Monopoly-companies, 
however,  were  formed,  and  these,  armed  with  military  and  political 
power  by  their  respective  states^  came  no  longer  as  fair  traders,  to. 
purchase  or  barter  goods  on  equitable  tenns,  but^  like  pirates  qt  buc«, 
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to  axiort  wbat  they  wanted  by  force^  tad  tmpoM  wbtt  the^c  \ 
cboee  to  give  in  return.  All  sorts  of  fraud  and  oppression  were  resorted    ' 
to  in  order  to  make  tbe  Natives  submit  to  this  system ;  the  eonsequenoo 
of  which  was,  that  where  it  succeeded  the  people  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  the  trade  ruined :  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth  an^  of  bu* 
man  industry  are  eheeked  in  the  bud,  when  others  snatch  them  away 
without  any  Mr  equivalent.     In  oth€r  places,  where  the  Natives  were 
too  powerful  to  submit  to  vucb  spoliation/  ^ey  expelled  or  extermi- 
nated their  oppr^sors,  and  put  an  end  to  tbe  trad6  fiX*  ever»     In 
either  way,  .the  ben^ts  oif  commeroial  jntemrane  w«re  deetioyed  by^ 
unboifnded- rapacity*     When,  JioWeVer,  ssAtlemeats  iivere  formed  on 
the  prihciphi  -of  free  trade,*  the  result  we»  totally  different.    Of  this,  i 
Penang,  or  Prince  of  WaWs.  Island,  is  a  remarkable  ii^tance.  | 
Though  ficKind  an  almost  barren  and  deserted  l^a^Mi,  being  formed^ 
Into  a  setdement  ^iefly  through  the  exertions  of  two  Britisb  inef'^ 
chants,  in  the  thort'spaee  of  twenty  years  it  contained  tteariy  ttirent^  I 
thousand  inhabitants.    It  this  manner  it  flourished  as  long  as  the  b-  ' 
beral  principle  of  its  original  founders  were  adhered  to ;  a^d  it  migh^ 
have  continued  so  to  prosper,  had  it  not  been  aubjeoked  to  the  managed 
ment  of  the  monopoHiBts.'    In  like  manner,  Malacca,  whUe  it  tmofei. 
h^edom  of  trade  and  colonization  under  the  dominion  of  tba  pintu- 
guese,  is  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  mostilourishlng  tiii^  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.     Among  the  Dutch  settlementtt,  BaCavift 
alone  enjoyed  a  shadow  of  freedom  of  trade ;  and  it  has  become  4 
^reat  city,  while  all  their  other  establishmenti^  went  to  u^et  decay. 
Manilla  mav  be  cited  as  another  example  of  the  same  result  from  free* 
dom  of  trade.    But  a  greater  example  than  all,  is  the  valuable  trad^ 
now  enjoyed  by  America,  which  basgrown  up  in  thirty  or  forty  yeara 
16  rival  that  of  the  old  countries  of  ^rope.  Yet  Amencahas  no  forttf^ 
no  factories,  no  wars  or  political  establishments  to  maintain ;  no  mas- 
sacres and  treachery  to  blush  for  in  any  country  of  the  East    It  is 
remarked  by  the  very  able  historian  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  thai 
the  trade  of  the  Putch  and  English  East  India  Companies,  wliito  a.t 
fir^t  virtuaUy  a  free  trade,  realized  very  large  profits,  so  much  as  iOQ  \ 
or  300  per  cent. ;  but  after  they  became  joint  stock  monopoly  com-!'    i 
panies  they  soon  sunk  to  little  or  no  profit  at  all ! 

To  give  a  few  familiar  illustrations  of  tbe  superior  advantages  of 
free  tiade,  let  ns  take  a  comparison  of  that  of  England  and  America 
with  the  Dutch  and  English  monopolies.  <*  From  1614  to  1730, 
(says  Dr.  Crawfurd,*)  the  prosperous  (the  most  prosperous  !)  period 
of  tbe  Dutch  Company's  alTairs,  the  whole  number  of  ships  which 
arrived  In  Holland  was  but  1621,  giving  an  average  for  each  year  of 
'but  14,  which  is  by  no  means  equal,  in  number  or  tonnage,  to  the 
present  free  trade  of  America  with  the  very  colonies  of  tbe  Dutch 

1  The  increase  of  iahabitants  during  the  period  it  has  since  been  »H<ltr  d^ 
CompSDy'K  regime,  is,  according  to  the  but  accvunta,  only  10,000.— >ta/ky« 

*  Crftwfurd's  ludiwi  Archipelago,  Vol.  UI.  259. 
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themselves/'  Of  the  English  monopoly  trade  the  ibllowiog  is  the 
general  result,  from  the  year  \6d0,  when  the  actual  tonnage  em- 
ployed can  he  stated.  The  quantity  of  tonnage  employed  in  it,  after 
the  Company  had  been  one  hundred  years  engaged  in  the  trade,  was, 

»r-*  iv«JA  T»cl«,  eiteliiilT* 

1 M  Trtdft.  ^pp^  Mgoopoljs. 

Tool*  Tom.  Toat. 

From  1680  to  1700 4»590 —    ..•4»590 

From  1700  to  1720 4,232.. 160 4,072 

From  1720  to  1740 6,796 1,000 «..  5,796 

From  1740  to  1760 8,861... 2,000. 6,861 

From  1760  to  1780.^ 13,350 ,•  5,600 7,750 

From  1780  lo  1800... «.... 26,300.. « 15,149 11,151 

The  tea  trade  being  deducted,  as  having  arisen  out  of  the  accident 
ta!  circumstance  of  an  .extraordinary  taste  growiag  up  in  Europe  for 
this  article  of  Chinese  produce,  quite  unknown  a  hundred  years 
before,  and  being  supported  by  an  unjust  system  of  iwtrictions  and 
^  extravagant  prices,  so  as  to  leave  no  merit  to  those  who  carry  it  on> 
there  remains  only  an  advance  from  4,590  to  11,151  tons,  or  aa 
inm-ease  of  7561  tons  of  shipping  in  the  long  period  of  120  years. 
When  to  the  above  consideration  is  added  the  extraneous  cireum- 

I^tano•  of  a  vast  acquisition  of  territoiy,  containing  a  population  of 
sixl^  millions  of  inhabitants,  through  which  the  Company's  trade  is 
bolstered  up  far  above  its  natural  height,  by  means  of  surplus  revenue, 
br  tribute  extorted  from  India,  the  able  writer^  whom  we  have  quoted. 
Justly  concludes,  that,  ''  making  allowance  at  the  same  time  for  the 
prodigious^ increase  of  Europe  during  this  period  in  wealth  and^popu- 
Jousness,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  comparative  extent  of  the 
Indian  trade  is  greatly  less  than  it  was,*' '  Comparing  this  with 
the  free  trade  of  the  Americans,  which  commenced  only  about  ioittj 
years  ago,  and  was  undertakep  by  an  infant  state  with  a  very  scanty 
<;ommand  of  capital — this  being  much  more  in  request  fer  clearing 
their  inexhaustible  forests— the  same  excellent  author  obeervee: 
**  Their  trade  (with  the  Elast)  in  all  this  tiine  has  been  progressively 
increasing,  and  without  entering  into  the  question  of  its  iatrinsic 
superiority  over  the  trade  of  the  former  masters  of  Indian  commerce, 
•is,  in  point  of  mere  quantity,  incomparably  more  extensive." 

■Another  striking  illustration  of  the  same  subject,  and  one  less 
humiliating  to  our  national  feelings,  is  furnisfaed  by  the  late  work  of 
an  intelligent  French  writer,  (M.  C.  Moreau,)  on  Uie  finances  of  the 
East  India  Company.  From  this  we  extract  the  following  table, 
showing  how  soon  the  free  traders  of  Great  Britain  have  overtaken 
and  completely  distanced  the  ancient  monopoliats  since  the  trade  was 
thrown  open  in  1814.  The  first  table  here  subjoined,  contains  a 
statement  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  and  China,  exclusive  of 
tea,  which,  being  restricted  to  one  of  the  parties,  affords  no. fair  crite- 
''rion  for  comparison. 


'  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.  )I|.  261. 
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Imports^ 

By  the  Company. 
BjtheFrieeTrade 


By  th^  Company . 
By  the  Free  Trade 


1814. 

£3,278,303 
3,768,289 

1819. 

£2,147,328 

6,083,147 


1815,    I     1816. 

3,266,620 12,344,560 
5,496,610  5,326,578 


1820. 

1,135,^250 
4,450,784 


1821. 

1,239,666 
3,173,980 


1817^ 

2,591,868 
4,754,283 

1822. 

1,652^651 
2,777,467 


1818.     ) 

2,13O,07» 
6,|00,70fiu; 


Eiported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Ban  Indies  and  China. 


KjU^KTS. 

By  the  Company . 
By  the  Free  Trade 


By  the  Company  • 
BytheFreeTrade 


1814. 

£1,723,720 
870,177 

1819. 

£1,358,327 

1,650,338 


1815. 

1,753.,302 
1,454,728 

1820. 

1,721,114 
2,308,681 


1816. 

1,539,130 
1,868,397 

1821. 

1,754,652 
2,836,007 


1817. 

1,313,494 
2,708,025 

1822. 
1,279,021 
2,867/156 


1818. 
1,250,065. 
3,052,741 


The  mtier  will  perceive  how  the  free  trade  has  riseii,  with  rapid 
progressioD,  tiH  its  exp<Mrt8  bare  douUed,  and  its  imports  tripled  thos« 
of  &e  Cobpany.  The  exports  of  the  latter,  it  must  also  be  recol- 
lected, are  raised  much  above  their  natural  amount,  first,  by  the 
necessity  of  making  returns  for  the  Urge  quantity  of  tea  imported 
annually  from  China ;  and  s^ondly,  by  the  supf^es  required  for  their 
huge  political  establishments  in  the  £»5t  Indies.  '  Yet,  without  either 
of  these  advantages,  and  though  unjustiy  deprived  of  the  China 
m^et,  the  free  traders  do  twice  as  much  for  the  commerce  of  this 
country.  This  being  the  result. of  only  nine  years'  competition,  it  I 
cannot  be' doubted,  that  were  the  China  trade  thrown  open,  a  great  ' 
belief  would  be  thereby  immediately  afforded  to  our  naticnal  manu-» 
fu^tures,  as  by  their  su(^y,  at  a  cheap  rate,  (a  necess^y  cousequence 
of  fre«  tfade',)  a  very  general  demand  might  be  created  for  them^ 
throughout  that  extensive  empire.  How  little  improvement  is  to  be 
expected  under  the  present  system,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact, 
that  before  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  was  opened  in  1813-14,  the  | 
Company's  exports  had  not  increased  at  all  during  the  presentcen* 
tury,  notwitfastendinf  (ASlk'  lU^'  accessions  of  territory,  aao  increas* 
ing  establishmehts  abroad.  Their  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  nearly  stationary  since  1785,  notwithstanding  the  remittance 
home  of  accumulating  surplus  revenue,  which  was  included  in  their 
trade ;  andthe  last  year,  (1811,)  their  imports  were  actually  lowy. 
than  th^y  had  been  twenty-six  years  before. 

Nothing  more  need  be  stated  to  show  that  no  national  advantage 
.can  be  expected '  from  the  Company  as  a  trading  association.  To 
sum  up  aU  its  disadvantages  as  a  commercial  and  political  body, 
would  be  a  task  for  a  Newton  or  Des  Cartes ;  still  some  few  of  tte 
items  caa  be  reached  with  a  toler^il^le  deg;ree  of  aocaracy.    It  has 
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beeo  clearly  demoMtrat^d'  that  its  monopoly  of  tea  costs  ihe  British 
nation  (exclusive  of  dut  j)  a  sum  of  more  than  two  millions  annually ; 
au<t  thftt  Hhis  (or  ev^n  moee  than  this)  might  be  ^aved^  by  allowing 
^^%  anio}^  to  l)e  impOYled  by  fbo  trad^ris  who  irould  besides  have  a 
sufflQlmit  remuAet^tion  ttsu  their  trouU^,  and  profit  on  their  capital. 
Again,  in  ^he  l^ite  wprk  of  JAr^  Tucker,  (which  ve  take  as  one  of  the 
latest  and  tnost  respectable  authorities  on  behalf  of  the  Comp:^y,)  it  is 
asserted,  tjiat  its  profit  on  th^  tea-tradf ,  exclusive  of  the  fair  rate  pf 
interest  on  capital,  (four  per  cent.,  and  all  charges,)  is  only  565,000/. 
per  annum.     We  have,  then. 

Extra  cost  to  the  British  nation  by  the  tea  monopoly 

(Edinburgh  R^v]#w,)     «..«...«»;..  £3,200,000 
Sxtra  gftin  tg  the  £^t  India  Company  from  it  (Tucker,)      565,000 

.  Differpwie    -    -    £1,635,000 
I  That  is,  there  has  btei»  a  d^ad  annual  loss  of  one  million  &ix>hundfed 
and  thirty «^fivt  thousand  pounds  sterling  on  the  Company's  ruinous  inode 
of  conducting  its  commerce.     But  this  loss  is  only  a  single  branch  of 
)t^,  o^  all  the  rest  put  toother,  Mr,  Tucker  admits  that  even  the  Com- 
p^  itself  gains  nothiqg ;  and  thiit  it  incurs,  on  the  contrary,  aa 
I  finnual  los^  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds.     These 
two  pift  together  make  a  sum  of  one  niiilion  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  which,  by  the  confession  of  the  monopo- 
lists themselves,  are  annually  sunk  in  -their  trade  I    This  shameful 
waste  of  national  capital,  which  there  is  nothing  whatever  that 
pan  palliate,  is  easily  explained   by  a  comparison  of  the   Com- 
jpany  s  mode  of  trading  with  that  of  the  Americans.     Tlie  Com* 
pany,  by  using  a  species  of  unwieldy  shipping,  which  is  neither 
well  fitted  for   war    nor  peace,   incurs    an  expense   fqr    tonnage 
greatly   bejorid   what   is  necessary,  and   is   exposed  to  more    fre- 
quent losses  by  shipurcck  than  any  other  description  of  vessels  has 
.   f;xperieticed.     The  Americans  use  small  ships  well  adapted  to  the 
1  navigation,  and  make  two  voyages  for  one  of  the  Company *s ;  so  that 
]  they  are  able  to  supply  tlie  whole  Western  world  with  the  produce  of 
tluna  at  half  the  rate  of  their  c&c/r^ej'cc?  rivals.     At  the  same  time 
they  labour^  under  great  disadvantages  of  auotber  sort  in  conducting 
this  tra^eT^ their  new  country  not  producing  manufactured  to  ex- 
change  with  China,  they  are  compelled,  m  the  first  place,  to  procure 


them  fram  other  countries,  or  export  bulHon  ;  and  consequently,  by 
sailing  in  ballast,  lose  all  the  profit^  of  the  outward  voyage.  All 
difficulties,  however,  yield  to  the  superior  management  of  £r^  trade* 
The  Aniericaij.s  having  equipped  their  vessels  iU  their  own  country, 
supply  themselves  w\th  goods  in  England,  carry  these  to  China,  and 
returning  loaded  with  te^s,sell  themTintKe  sight  of  the  British  shores^ 
at  half  the  rate  which  they  cost  the  people  of  this  country  \   We  have 

T^ — 'r  ".,      .      r- "  — ' — '^ ' — — 

«  Ed^kburgh  Heview,  VsL  WP^X. 
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noi  befell  m  the  Yeturns  of  th«  aa^oiuit  of  the  American  trade  with 
Qbiiiarinee  jU  commenc^mgiU ;  but  ao  idea  of  it  ma j  be  formed  fronf 
9  cpmpairieoii  c^it  with  the  Company's,  in  1821  and  1822-3,  In  the 
£>riDer  peiio^we  are  informed  by  a  merchant  in  the  city,  that  while 
t|ie  Compi^y'i  v^ae  33,000  tone,  that  of  America  was  14,000 ;  and 
by  the  retufn#  of  the  duties  paid  at  Canton  in  1822->3,  we  find  tba( 
t^  foilpwini  wepe  the  proportions ; 

I«pon  Ihitief.        BftnBvttM. 
J  CompaDy't  Tnule    •    •    *    *    TaJes,  39^,1  IS    Taks,  460,024 

Amierican  Trade      ....  275,578  '339,409 

Bengal,  or  Country  Trade      -  118,533  80,623 

.  Fr^  this  single  branch  of  the  Amcrpin  trade,  amounting  already 
to  three-^fcurths  of  our  own,  whichlias  existed  for  hundreds  of  years,  | 
we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  gigantic  strides  which  the  trans- Atlaatic 
jB^fNiblic  is  making  in  poesessiag  itself  of  the  trade  of  the  Indies.  It 
^as  confessed  by  the  monopolists'  own  agents  at  Canton,  in  a  letter 
£r(^  them,^  dated  in  November  1820,  that  '^  between  three  and  four 
thousand  pieces  of  broad-cloth  had  been  imported  (there)  during  the 
present  season,  under  the  Aiaerican  flag,  direct  fr6m_  England/'  which 
wooid  inflict  "  a  death-blow  "  pn  the  roonopoly  .hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the  Company.  HqW  much  more  does  ic  iiiHicc  a  death-blow  on  the 
trade  and  nav^Jl  strength  of  this  country?  Our  cotninerce  being 
(^ramped  by  a  mgnojpoly,  our  yarioers  seek  employment  under  a 
£o£ekfnflag,  and  add  to  the  strength  oi  our  rivals/  We  enable  them 
m  come  to  our  own  shores  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
carry  off  theprofits  of  our  own  trade  with  China  I  Although  our 
power  in  ^e  East  is  panunount,  we  give  away  the  profits  of  its  valu- 
able comn^ce  with  Europe  to  the  people  of  America  !  And  what  is 
the  el^ect  of  these  immense  sacrifices  f  To  enable  a  hw  East  India  | 
Pireptors  to  proyide  their  relatives  and  friends  with  oomfortable  situ  a*  \ 
tions  as  captains,  shipping-agents,  supercargoes,  &c.,  at  Canton! 
Surely  the  British  public  wUl  not  tamely  submit  to  see  the  national 
interests  sacrificed  to  such  unworthy  objects  and  sordid  considerations. 
If  we  most  be  tax^  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  a-year  to  enrich 
tithe  monopolists  and  their  families,  it  would  be  better  far  to  j>onsion 
th^)m,  a9  sinecorists,  directly  from  the  Treasury,  Grievous  as  such  a 
borden  must  be  on  a  natioi^  already  so  overloaded  with  public  debt,  we 
sheold  then  hftre  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  only  so  much  national 
wealth  was  wasted*  But  at  present  the  evil  is  infinitely  greater. 
JThie  wealth  i$  npt  merely  wasted,  it  is  employed  to  strengthen  our  } 
^mmercial  livdbi,  and  destroy  our  naval  superiority.  The  nation  ' 
bas  not  fbifotten  the  late,  trial  of  our  strength  with  the  Americans  :  it 
W9^  an  expe^im^ni  which  ought  to-be  well  remembered,  a^  a  lesson 
lor  o^r  guidance.  To  say  nothing  invidious  of  either  party,  it  was 
then  proved,^  that  between  two  nations  of  J^nglhhmen,  nearly  equal 
}h  courage  and  in  naval  tactics,  the  victory  will  ft^ll  to  that  party 
(6om  whichever  side  of  the  Atlantic)  which  can  bring  the  largest 
ibfce  Mpon  th^  ae^    Since  t^tpeiiodf  the  United  States  havf  beep 
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every  yesr  iscreanng  their  saval  &rce:  theiir  rapidfy  iooreiiaing  re- 
sources  and  popoktion  enable  them  to  do  so  to  a  still  greater  extent 
withodt  any  inconvenience.  Our  financial  difficulties^  however,  exact 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  dejpaitment,  and  seem  tasMrt  our- 
farther  growth.  .  Compared  with  us,  they  are  in  the  vigour  of  yoatli, 
and  acquiring  every  day  new  strength ;  we  have  already  reached  all 
the  maturity  of  manhood,  and  can  hope  for  little  more  than  to  remuB'' 
stationary,  or  decay.  As  causes  of  disagreement  will  occasionally 
arise  among  nations,  America  and  EAeland  may  expect  to  come  often 
in  collision;  and  it  quist  be  evident^tnat  we  can  never  enter  the  lists 
with  her  again,  under  the  same  advantages  as  we  cooljd  dp  a  doa^ 
years  ago.  When,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  such  unhappy  dilfmnces 
shall  arise,  what  will  be  thought  of  that  policy  which  hw  driven  our 
trade  and  commercial  capital  to  their  shores  t  which  has  chased 
away  our  hardy  mariners  to  naturalize  themselves  among  our  enemies  I 
We  doubt  not  that  the  time  ^ill  come  when  every  man  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  supporting  such  a  system,  will  be  denounced  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country. 

As  regards  our  Indian  possessions,  if  they  were  colonised  by 
Englishmen,  they  might  soon  bid  defiance  to  foreign  asgression.  But 
wh^e,  as  at  present,  they  are  held  by  a  handful  of  Europeans,  it  is 
evident,  that  whoever  c$lq  keep  the  strongest  Beet  on  thn  sea,  may 
determine  their  fate.  France  long  disputed  with  us  l^e  pahn  of  em- 
pire on  the  continent  of  India;  and  the  scales  of  victory,  long 
doubtful,  were  determined  in  our  favour  by  our  naval  superiority,  and 
the  superiority  also  of  our  free  constitution.  From  this  we  derived  a 
national  vigour  which  baffled  all  the  power  of  France  under  ita 
antient  despotism.  The  United  States  have  a  similar  superiority  over 
us  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  institutions :  their  naval 'force 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  must  go  on  to  increase,  widi  the  same 
^pidity  as  their  wealth  and  population.  Should  they  singly,  or  even 
in  combination  with  the  republics  rising  around  them,  be  able  to  keep 
the  sea  against  us,  by  what  tie  can  we  secure  our  Indian  empire^ 
The  handful  of  British  soldiers  there  would  moulder  away  in  a  veiy 
few  years.  To  the  Native  population  it  is  the  same  whether  an 
American  or  an  Englishman  should  prevail;  and  a  discontented 
people  would  be  eager  to  embrace  every  chance  of  change.  There 
remains  only  the  mixed  race  of  Europeans,  French,  Dutch,  Swiss, 
or  Russians,  &c.,  with  whom  the;  Honourable  Company  are  now 
colonizing  their  territories  in  preference  to  Englishmen  {  Will'  these 
foreigners  stand  by  the  Company  in  their  day'of  need  ?  or  will  not 
these  wise  and  humane  rulers  have  cause  to  regret  Mtteriy  that  they 
have  so  long  persecuted  and  banished  their  owi^  fellow-citizens  and 
fellow-subjects  from  tfadr  deminionB  ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which 
^ey  mean  to  secure  the  empire  which  tley  hold  in  trust  fi>r  tbm, 
counb^fmen  ?  Or  do  they  expect  that  tl»i  nation  will  sul^ihein  to 
go  oninndi  longer,  at  once  its  phindererand  its  persecutor;  while,  by 
dsslro:r%  to  trade,  and  traosfeiring  it  to  the  Amerfeans,  thej  art 
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eridead^r  PuHing  into  tbe  handi  of  fiMignera  the  kep  of  the  Eait  ? 
Leithep^ple  of  Ecigland  look  toihis  nuitter  before  it  be  tookte;  for 
if  tbe  voice  of  wahung  be  for  erer  disregarded,  the  daj  will  come 
whea  ft  thouflMuLfoioes.  will  be  unaTailing,  though  the  firieiidly  admo* 
lutioQf  of  on«  wul  be  ittikieBty  if  attended  to  in  time* 


.    BI7ENS  AND  TBB  FALLft  OF  BRUAR^ 

It  if  well  known  that  the  poet  Bnms  wrote 'some  renr  agreeable  lines, 
wfaidi  induced  the  X^ke  of  Athol  to  plant  the  banks  of  the  Bruar.  The 
Bniar,  before  it  enters  on  the  romantic  country,  where  it  becomes  the  oma- 
meni  of  the  Duke  of  AthoKs  grounds  sind  the  object  of  curioiitv  to  the 
traveller,  flows  throu^  a  peat  .soil,  which  has  dyed  its  waters  ot  a  deep 
coSee-colour.  Its  existence,  as  an  independent  rhrer,  is  short  and  trou« 
Ucd,  and  its  name  is  fdon  lost  in  tiiat  of  a  nobler  stream. 

I. 

Here  mused  the  ploughman  in  his  tune^l  drearo,^ 
An^  hung  enchanted 'aer  the  thunderiug  stream, 
Taught  its  hoarse  Toice  to  b^  with  courtly  grace, 
Kai^  the  ^rk  grove,  and  wooed  the  Di^ad  race ; 
Straight  at  his  caU  the  Alpine  forest  grew,, 
And  bathed  its  branches  in  perpetual  dew, 
Beg^emmed  it^  sable  skirts  with  diamond  spray, 
And  veil'd  the  gladden'd  river  from  the  day. 
Wrapt  in  the  manv-colour'd  woof  of  thought^ 
The  poet  lost  the  lore  tliat  Nature  taught ; 
S^'d  were  his  eyes  and  ears,  while  sweeping  by 
The  awful  torrent  sang  his  destiny : 
What  though  with  prophet's  eye  I  gladly  see 
Thy  lay  sh^l  win  the  noddin»  grove  for  me, 
With  mteful  sorrow,  gentle*  bard,  I  mark, 

860  clear  the  meaning,  though  the  signs  be  dark,) 
le  maddinff  whirlpools  of  my  waters  show 
Thy  hours  of  ecstasy  and  years  of  woe 

IL 

Far  in  the  silent  summit  of  the  hill. 
Where  blithe  the  black  cock  soonest  hails  the  sun, 
To  glittering  life  first  springs  my  natal  rill, 
Unknown  and  small,  with  scarcely  strength  to  run. 
For  many  a  rood  it  creeps  along  the  earth, 
.H  And  stains  the  living  crystal  from  its  birth^ 
Then  quits  awhile  the  subterranean  night. 
And  drinks  through  all  its  depths  the  heav'nly  light, 
Bot  soon  beneath  the  soil  subsides  again. 
Its  ^e  to  darken,  and  in  sloth  to  drain ; 
While  the  rough  nurses  of  the  infont  spring, 
Ihe  windS|  around  their  antient  chorus  sing. 
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So  youtliy  evewhile,  unhee^ded  thep  the  place^    , 
Born  to  the  labours  of  a  lowly  race, 

.  Want;  the  stern  nurse  who  saw  thy  lids  undose. 
Thy  first-SRHtllery  df  patflfftiiNfeftr69er     - 
Thee  had  the  peasant's  joys  and  vulgar  vicey 
The  power  to  please,  and  from  tliy  muse  entice, 

•To  cloud  thy  fancy,~and~degrade  thy  mind, 
Till  virtue  sighing,  left  the  bard  behind. 
Yet  caiv.thy  genius  dyasv.  fromAumble  ttiing?  .  .^, 
Strength  for  the  mind  and  plumes  for  feiicy^s  wings ; 

.  As  the  poor  tribute  of  the  clovd-born  rjlls    . 
Speecb  on  my  current,  aocf  my  channel  fiJls," 

IV. 

Hien  bursts  away  my  torrent  tide, 

As  strong  thy  genkis  bursts  away, 

While  ymMk  and  rank  and  beauty  stand  beside^ 

Admire  my  whirling  pool,  admire  thy  lyric  lay. 

Drunk  with  our  mad  intemperance, 
Our  kindred  spirits,  lead  tJieir  frantic  dai\ce ! 
Withf  summer-shades,  and  winding  walks  adoriiM,' 
Praise  cheers  my  course,  so  long  and  lately  scom'd ; 
Haird  by  the  lovely,  J>y  the  peat  embraced, 
Thebara  with  feme  and  festival  is  graced  ; 
Bright  float  the  radiant  vapours  of  tne  brain, 
Fair  shines  the  iris  of  the  torrent's  rain  ; 
Delighted,  we  forget  with  thoughtless  eyes    • 
Whence,  aijfd  how  fi-ail,  the  gorgeous  visions  rise : 

Thhie  but  the  feding  hues 
,  Of  drunken  fence's  dream  ; 

^Jl'Ime  but  the  pamted  dews 

FluQ^  by  41  drunken  stream. 


'How  sMirk  how  bbok  bel^w 

My  W6uy  waleffs  sleep; 

As  dark  abali  be  thy  woe. 

Thy  dumb  despair  as  deep ! 
Oh  I  that  thy  heart  were,  like  biy  waters,  cold  I 
Oh !  that  like  them,  t)w  rapid  feelings  roll'd,    . 
By  frosts  uiUroaen,  tfnd  by  rocks  untom  ; 
Calm  when  neglected  ;  when  exhausted,  borne 
By  kindred  rivers  to  an  ocean  grwe, 
The  Cfcean  of  the  soul;  the  ocean  of  the  wave  f 
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lMI>aKTAKT  IMPROVEMBNTS   IN  BTSAM  NAVIGATION. 

Thc  progress  of  improyemeat  and  4iscpvery  ia  the  useful  arts,  hu 
iQ  BO  one  branch  of  practical  knowledge  beea  more  rapid,  or  more 
productiTe  of  undoubted  adraQtage  lo  society  at  large,  than  in  the 
application  of  the  power  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  By. 
combining  the  advanta^s  pf  increased  speed  in  tlieir  progress,  mora 
exact  punctuality  in  their  periods  of  departure  and  arnval,  and  much 
greater  economy  in  their  rates  of  charges^  steam  vessels  have  already 
superseded  the  use  of  sailing  ones,  on  all  voyages  to  and  from  places 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  They  have,  indeed,  by  tliia 
time,  covered  the  face  of  almost  all  the  lakes  and  inland  seas  of  the 
globe,  and  filled  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  Europe  and  America,  while 
some  even  attempt  to  traverse  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans. 
The  only  limits  to  their  universal  adoption,  as  the  exclusive  means.  o£ 
Qommunication  between  places  the  most  remote,  appeared  to  be  the 
Dower  of  increasing  the  speed,  aod  lessening  the  consumption  of  fuel 
ipr  distant  voyages,— two  essentials  eagerly  attempted  to  be  discovered 
by  men  of  science  in  every  quarter  ;  and  the  completion  of  which  was 
^tbat  remained  necessary  to  bring  into  immediate  contact  and  com- 
J^uaication  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

U  will  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  whole  world,  to  learn 
that  these  long-sought  improvements  have  at  length  been  found ;  and 
that  certain  combinations  have  been  made  by  a  skilful  and  intelligent 
engineer  of  France,  which  are  certain  of  giving,  to  the  steam  vessela 
fitted  on  his  plan,  as  decided  a  superiority  over  all  others  now  in  use„ 
as  they  themsrives  ex\|oy  over  sailing  ships  of  every  description ;  and 
consequently  to  eclipse  them  with  as  unerring  a  certainty  as  they  have 
superseded,  their  predecessors.  The  engineer,  by  whose  genius  and 
talents  these  important  improveoQents  were  suggested,  perceiving  the 
immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  immediate  adoption, 
hastened  to  England,  and  sesurcd  to  himself  a  royal  patent,  confirm* 
log  to  him  the  exclusive  privileges  of  his  invention  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years,  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  all  their  distant  dependencies.  This  grant,  under  the 
privy  seal  of  state,  being  now  actually  in  his  possession,  there  re- 
mains no  longer  any  apprehension  of  competition  on  the  same  grounds ; 
aud,  consequently,  no  reason  for  delaying  to  announce  the  outlines,  at 
least,  of  the  improvements  in  question. 

'  1 .  The  complicated  natare  of  the  machinery  used  in  all  the  eBgiaee» 
t)y  which  steam  vessels  are  at  present  moved,  renders  them  liable  t^ 
accidents  of  various  kinds,  and  requires  a  degree  of  superintendence, 
vhich  is  at  once  painful  and  expensive,  without  even  then  preventing 
the  necessity  of  very  frequent  adjustment  and  repair.— ^The  engine 
of  the  present  inventor,  which  is  now  in  use  in  different  parts  of 
France,  and  has  been  tried  and  proved  in  the  most  satisfactoiy  man* 
iifiTi  iaef  a  much  o^ore  simple  coostrufitioa;  audi  besides  being  l^ss 
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ooady,  is  oot  liable  to  manj  of  the  accidents,  impediaieiits,  and 
iDJaries,  to  which  others  are  constantly  subject. 

2.  The  great  space  occupied  by  existing  engines,  takes  iiway,iTom 
theTesseU  in  which  they  are  employed,  a  large  portion  of  the  hitfi, 
tbat  might  odierwise  be  appropriated  to  the  acoommodation  of  pu« 
aeogers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  or  to  the  stowage  of  niel,' 
water,  and  uroTisions  below:  jehile  the  immense  weight  of  the  whole 
mass  is  such  as  to  press  the  vessel  unnecessarily  deep  in  the  water, 
producing  the  two  evils  of  increasing  the  burthen,  and  lessening,  con- 
siderably the  rate  of  speed.-  ■  -Th^  new  engines  are,  on  the  contraiy, 
80  compact  in  all  their  parts,  that  three  of  them  will  not  occupy  nM>re 
roQm  than  one  of  corresponding  [tower  of  the  kind  at  present  used : 
so  that  three  tunes  the  actual  force  can  be  condensed  into  the  same 
given  space,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  be  reduced  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion. 

3.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  by  the  old  engines  is  so  great,; 
that  scarcely  any  of  the  ordinary  vessels  using  them,  can  carry  more 
than  sufficient  for  a  voyage  of  a  few  days,  without  encroaching  oin  the 

space  that  should  be  allotted  to  cargo,  provisions,  or  passengeis. 

The  new  engines,  on .  the  contrary,  require  so  much  lees  fuel,  that  a 
vessel,  navigated  by  them,  will  cbntam  suffident  coals  for  at  least 
twice  the  period,  without  at  all  encroaching  on  other  portions  of  the 
hull ;.  but  Sot  loiM;.ao€i  distant  vqyages,  if  the.  hold  be  appropriated  to 
its  reception,  sumcient  fuel  can  be  stowed  on  board,  to  admit  of  the 
ship  reaching  any  part  of  Europe,  Africa,  or  America,  without  touch- 
ing any  where  for  fresh  9U{^liea ;  and  by  r^lenishing  once  only  at  the 
Gape  of  Good 'Hope,  she  will  reach  India  without  being  delayed  at 
any  of  the  intermediate  stations. 

4.  The  present  massive  and  unsightly  chimneys  of  all  steam  vessels 
are  productive  of  danger,  as  well  as  inconvenience,  in  many  ways. 
Their  Ipftiness  and  weight  occasion  them  to  act  as  long  levers,  which, 
in  boisterous  weather,  make  the  hull  top-heavy,  and  cause  the  rolling 
motion  to  be  greatly  increased:  while,  in  pitching  against  a  head 
sea,  they  augment  the  violence  of  the  sudden  shocks  at  every  plunge ; 
and  in  the  event  of  their  beipg  carried  away  near  the  deck,  as  the 
strongest  masts  frequently  are,  the  danger  of  fire  would  be  infinitely 
increased.  Add  to  this,  the  heat  thrown  out  by  these  chimneys  on 
the  deck,  and  the  thick  volumes  of  smoke  vomited  forth  from  their 
summits,  to  fall  again,  in  calm  weather  or  light  airs,  on  the  passengers 
below,  are  the  subject  of  constant  annoyance  and  dissatisfaction. — ^ 
The  new  engines  having  their  fires  fed  with  air  from  a  large  forge^bellows, 
worked  by  the  machinery  of  the  engine  itself,  require  no  perpendicular 
chimney  whatever.  They  will  consume  the  greater  portion  of  their 
•wn  smoke,  leaving  only  the  residue  to  l?e  carried  off  by  horizontal 
tubes  passing  aloi)g  the  sides  of  the  vessel  near  the  water's  edge; 
thus  avoTding  all  the  evils  o^  top- weight,  heat  on  deck,  a  suffocating 
atmosphere,  aud  every  inconyenience  arisipg  from  tbe  perpendicular 
columns. 

^  The  side  wheels  of^existisg  steam  ^esselsi  constitutihg  al)  their 
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4f  makiiif  progi^  iEuid  to  wfakh,  tlwrefore,  all  6M'pow«r  of 

tfaeir  eogiDM  is  ftppHedi  are,  from  \hm  very  pofkion,  deprired  of  s 

grefti  pbrtiott  of  ^ir  fierce,  by  the  inequality  of  their  motion:  as,  in 

ft  ToOing  Ma,  it  oonrtinually  happens  that  one  of  the  wheels  is  so  deeply 

anlHOerged  in  the  waler  as  to  be  nearly  inefficient  from  that  cause 

alooA;  while  iSbe  other,  being  entirely  ont  of  the  water,  revives  in 

cBptlf  gpaoe.    The  effect  thus  pi-oduced,  is  to  gire  the  whole  frame  of 

ike  Mp  a  Tdiratory  motion,  the  whed  hating  the  deepeist -hold  of  tlU 

wmcor  turning  her  prow  alternately  to  the  light  or  to  the  left,  without 

wttf  ooaiiterabtfog  efeet  being  prodoGed  by  ^e  whed  ^^nng-little^  or 

AO  hold  of  ^  water,  to  nudntain  the  ship's  progress  in  a  stn^gfat 

o6«»e.-^-^In  the  new^sieam  reiMels  proposed,  tlui  disadvajitage; 

wfai^  is  inseparable  from  side  wheels  used  done,  wiU  br  cmfateractied 

by  the  addition  of  two  wheds  of  fHttth  greater  ^fifree  applied  to  tfaet 

stem  of  the  resfiel,  and  spreading  the  whole  breadth  c^  -die  frame; 

These  ^'d\  be  worked  by  long  hofUDontd  shafrs  extending  fmm  u 

second  pair  of  engines,  Kiiich,-  Hke  the  others,  will  be  cooinedto  the 

centre  of  the  hull,  for  die  sake  of  concentrating  the  heat  and  weigiit 

as  near  the  centre  of  graWiy  as  possiUe ;  whil^the  wheels  themsdvear 

will  be  abaf^,  and  cover  what  is  technically  called  **  the  shipV  run,'^ 

where  they  Will  be  sheltered  from  the  current  caused  by  ^  side 

wbeds,'  and  thus  aroid  th<^  obitade  'of  its  impetuosi^ ;  at  the-same 

time  that  tfiey  wiU,  while  contlnoing  to  augment  the  impetus  given 

by  the  first,  derive  aU  die  ltd  vantage  of  the  counter  current  caused  lyy 

what-is'called/*  the  dead  water,"  £)rmed  from  the  mettiiig  of  die  twor 

side  cuntots  in  <<  dw  ship*a  wake."    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  th4t  this 

application  of  wheels  to  die  stems  of  ^teanor  veesds  was  fixat  made  in 

Franee,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  ol  boats  with  side  wheds  to' 

pass  through  the  narrow  arches  oi  biidges  on  several  of  the  FiendL 

rivers.    They  were  in  this  case  used  alone^  but  even  then,  they  g8V0 

a  much  greater  degree  of  speed  to  the  vessels  to  whkh  they  werer 

applied,  than  the  side  wheels,  for  which  they  were  introduced  as  «' 

sttbetitate)  from  their  spreading  the  whole  breadth  of  die  frames  and 

having  paddles  of  ei^  feet  to  each^#twtt*whed,  on  boataadiidi  could 

only  soetain  paddles  of  six  feet  to  their  side  wheels,  thus  in^ncASing 

the  power  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  12,  from  this  causa  aloneT 

beakles  whi(^,  the  stern  wheels  are  scatoely  at  all  aSeeted  by  the 

rdliag  motion,  as  the  side  wheels  necessarily  are,  and  thecefEMii 

operate  with  more  uniform  force  on  the  wholebodypropdled  by  theas« 

The  improvements  in  the  new  engines  proposed  to  be  used,  frcun  thdr 

Uling  less  space,  being  f^f  less  weight,  aad  consuming  less  fud,  wiU 

admit  of  wlmt  was  before  impracdcaUe,  namdy,  the  addition  oC 

these  stem  wheels  to  vessels  now  woxked  widi  sida  wheelrx>nly,  a 

union  which  will  not  only  increase  the  speed  in  a  very  high  degree,- 

by  more  than  doubling  the  propelling  power,  but  will  counteract  all 

the-  evils  of  occasional  loss  oi  force  from  the  rdling  motion  when,  sidift 

irheds  are  used  alone ;  as  both  the  sets  of  wheels,  namely,  du3se  near 

4lie  centre  and  those  at  the  stem,  can  never  be  wholly  out  of  die  water 

tu  the  SMM  time;  so  that,  by  this atTaagemmt  aod  divi8ioai)fthe 
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wheefo^  the  Qiiiferm  |m)gre«)t  of  the  retsel  in  atumtiiiu^  straighft  Uam 
will  be  certua  of  being  preserved. 

6.  The  «te«si  veflteU  at  pretent  nayigatiiig  the  i^pea  Ma  afe  built  of 
considerable  depth,  or,  in  the  language  of  aeamen,  hare  a /^  great- 
draught  of  water,"  in  order  to  ensure  Ihdr  being  aufficiently  stiff  to* 
carry  sail  when  occasion  may  require,  as  well  as  to  counteraf^  tbe: 
tendency  of  a  lofty  chimney  of  iron  to  upset  the  vessc^l  while  rolling.' 
When  these  ships  navigate  among  shoals  bM  hanks  at  the  entraaoe  ai 
great  rivers,  or  arrive  off  ports  in  which  there  is  but  little  water,  tbejr 
are  there^^ro  frequently  cempeikd  to  anchor  for  several  bonis,  in  dark 
nights  and  ntuatioos  of  great  danger^  until  the,  tide  Jowfi  sofficieiltijii 
to  enable  ^mm  to  pass  over  such  shmds  without  strikiiig  the  bottom, 
-*-while  the  quantity  of  water  they  displace  by  tbeir  depth  neoessttily 
renders  their  progress  mere  slow  and  dtthGnlt.«r— — la  the  new  steana 
vessels  pfoposed,  the  depth  of  the  bottom,  or. ''.draught  of  water/'  will 
not  be  more  than  half  that  of  the  same  pised  ships  on  the  old  coostraeH 
tion ;  nor,  coosid^iing  the  lese  weight  of  the  engines^  ^  abeehce  o£ 
all  neoeisity  for  saik,  and  the  total  disappearlvnce  q£  the  heavy  per^ 
pendiottlar  chimDeySf  will  any  greater  depth  be  necessary.  In  order 
to  provide,  however^  foi!r  navigating  the  open  sea,  and  so  stiffenii^  the 
vessel  M  to  coonto-aot  the  roHiog  aiotion  «lmoBt  entirely,  a  s^ng' 
keel  will  be  fitted  longitudinally  in  j^he  centre  of  the  standing  keel,  Ur 
be  1^  down  and  drawn  up  by  simple  hand^^wheels,  to  any  dqith  re^ 
quired.  These,  therefore,  when  immersed  Uiree  or  four  feet  below 
we  fixed  keel,  wiU  give  to  the  vessel  all  the  adt^antages  of  an  equal 
draught  of  water  by  the  whole  bottom,  .without  the  disadvantaga 
necessarily  accompanying  agreatly  increased  bulk,*--as  this  keel  wUlc«l 
through  the  water  edgevdae^  like  a  knife,,  instead  of  piesentijig,  as  the 
larger  bottoms  of  the  old  vess^  do,  a  broad  and  expanded  surfAce  Kr 
tiie  opposing  mass  of  waters.  When  drawn  up  into  the  body  of  tbir 
vessel,  which  can  be  done  by  the  hand  power  of  two  men,  dr  avem 
boys,  dke  ship  will  skim  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  pass  over  ahoak^ 
baiiks^  rocks,  and  ssmds,  with  the  ease  and  safety  of  a  pinnace,  being 
Ibas  enabled  to  enter  shallow  rivers  and  harbours,  when  other  vesaela^ 
drawing  mere  water,  would  be  obliged  16  lie  at  anober  expoeed 
widiont 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  combination  of  advantagea 
here  presented  to  the  imagination,  (and  these  are  so  manifest  that  all 
nnist  nnderatend  and  rightly  appreciate  tltem,)  it  is  peihi^v  Uw 
greateat  advantage  of  all»--^at  a  penod  when  e^pedment  and  specuJa* 
tidn  are  in  great  dis^ftvour^to  be  able  to  say,  what  can  with  the 
strictest  truth  be  alleged,  that  none  of  these  fBaturesare  entirely  newt 
•'^not  one  among  the  whole  remains  to  be  tried  s  each  ha*  already 
undergone  the  test  of  experience  sq>arately,  and  had  its  predicted 
ntiiity  confirmed  by  ttctiiai  adoption  and  practice.  The  engines,  with 
all  their  remarkable  improvements,  exist,  and  are  now  at  work  ia 
Lyons  and  at  Paris ; — the  stem  wheels  are  used  alone  by  many  vee- 
seb  navigating  on  the  rivers  Sein^  and  Saone,  as  well  as  on  the  Oer^ 
man  Ocean;  luidtheriidiagketliewellluiowntoaiqatttue^pleaaiire* 
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^ils  and  awtieal  men.  It  k,  liowever,  the  €ambinati^»  of:  all  <^(«ltf 
u  ome,  that  will  produce  the  happy  regults  in  contemplatioa ;.  aad  pn 
Mich  sore  foundationsy  on  such  unerring  data,  do  these  reeolts  depesd^ 
that  they  may  aafely  be  said  to  be  ineritable* 

It.ia  therefore  evident  that  steam  yesaels  oonstructed  <Ni  thia  pla&i 
and  combining  the  numerous  advantages  described,  musi  ediippe  all 
txisting  vessels  navigated  on  the  present  system*  The  passage  tfom 
London  to  Calais,  which  usually  occupies  twelve  howrs»  i^ay,  with 
the  new  vessels,  be  as  easily  performed  in  eighth  The  voyage  to  an^ 
part  of  (he  Mediterranean  will  he  an  excursion  of  as  little  ditficulty  a^ 
tbe  present  trips  to  Edinbui^h  or  Gla^w.  -  The  passage  to  America 
may  be  even  made  in  fifteen  days ;  and  to  Indian  beyond  all  doubt| 
in  less  than  sixty,  (so  as  to  ensure  with. certainty  the  10,popZ.9terling|, 
offered  as  a  premium  for  the  two  first  voyagea  within  a  givcii  timof 
from  £!ngland  to  that  country  and  back,*)  this  being  just  one  half  thf 
time  now  occupied  in  what  is  called  a  remarkably  -fine,  of  even  a 
rapid  passage,  by  first-rate  Indiamen.  The  accommodations  lor  pas- 
sengers  will  be  more  an^ple  than  at  present,  as  tl^.  space  qcoupW  b/ 
the  two  sets  of  engines  necessary  to  work  the  whole  of  the  four  wheelSft 
will  not  be  even  so  great  as  the  space  required  for  the  single  set  orpaic 
of  engines,  now  used  to  work  the  one  pair  of  wheels  at  the  side  .^bIji 
Tlie  vibratory  motion  and  the  smoke  (two  constant  sources  of  annoys 
ance)  will  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely  avoided;  and  thopy 
speed,  safety,  comfort,  and  economy,  will  all  be  united  in  a  degrci^ 
never  jet  attained  by  vessela  of  any  description  that  now.  navigate  th^ 
ocean- 

It  would  be  extravagant  even  to  attempt  to  state  in  detail  the  in* 
calculable  advantages  to  discovery,  conHne;rce,  and  pleasurable  interns 
course,  which  these  important  improvements  in  steam  navigation  must 
inevitably  produce.  If  the  South  Pole  is  ever  to  be  approached  nearst 
than  it  has  yet  been  by  our  illustrious  voyagers,  it  must  be  in  a  Vessel 
of  this  description,  which,  with  a. well-fitted  iron  stem,  «  continueii 
furnace  of  heat,  and  the  appUcatioa  of  stem  wheels,  where  no  ice 
could  impede  their  motion,  as  they  would  follow  only  in  the  traek 
opened  by  the  vessel's  hull,  would  penetrate  in  advancei,  as  well  at 
escape  in  retreat,  through  openings  impassable  to  any  other  descriptiQii 
of  vessels  yet  in  use.  If  the  inagnificent  prize  held  wit  by  the  Board 
of  Longitude  for  discovering  a  north-west  pa9sage  is  to  he  won  hy 
luunan  skill  or  enterprise,  more  can  be  done  in  a  ship  of  thia  descrip* 
tion,in  the  two  highest  summer  months  of  one  season,  than  co4ld  b^ 
effected  by  Captain  Parry's  expedition,  or  any  similar  one,  in  three 
successive  seasons,  at  one- fourth  the  expense,  and  without  riskii^  £x 
a  single  day,  the  chance  of  being  shut  up  through  a  dask  and  ^f^ary 


1  The  steam  vessel  already  sent  out  to'  India,  and  which  did  not  reach  the 
Capcin  leas,  ihan  fifty-six.  days  £rum  Falmouth,  camu>t  possibly  succeed  in 
the  titne  limited  for  the  voya^  by  those  who  offered  this  premium,  so  thatU 
will  be  open  for  other  campetitors ;  and  a  vessd  fitted  dn  the  plan  described^ 
can  hardly  fail  to  surpass  all  others  that  mi|;bt  start  for  it. 
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winter,  f  f  erer  a  speedy  intercoune  is  to  i5e  mattttained  with  India 
roubd  •  tbe  <3ape,  hi  one  direct  voyage,  or  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  with 
veMels  toucfaingr  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Soez,  it  is  by  diips  of 
this  description  only  that  the  mam  difficulty  in  the  provision  of  fad 
(described  in  a  former  N^mber^  can  alone  be  ove)xx>me ;  for  tiiiete 
«nly  could  be  laden  with  a  sufficient  quantity  at  their  respec^e  parts 
c{  departure,  to  read^  then^  indepenaent  of  tA  farther  supply^  And 
as  to  the  superior  comfbix  for  those  on  board,  it  innst  be  as  manilieBt 
as  the  superior  de^tch  ;  while  the  superior  safety  is  beyond  all 
ilispulet. 

'  Urideri^llies^afldemable  adrantafl^weknownotTdiateftapce* 
▼ent  diewiivetsal  addition  of  vessels  of  this  description.  Prejli£ee,hi- 
deed|  may^  for  a  while  retard  it ;  since  this  was  powerful  enoi]qB;h  to  pre-^ 
vent  the  use  -of  steam  itself  as  a  propelling  powei'  for  ships,,  for ,  yesn 
li^rks  fiiat  discovery  and  apphcation  to  that  purpose,  and  stifl  prerents 
the  use  of  gas  for  li|^  in  aoine^  of  the  wealthiest  quarters  of  Londoa^ 
While  it  is  adopted  in  most  of  the  poorest ;  so  that  the  paesenge^  wki 
has  eveiy  sAep  of  his  wiky  brilfianl^  illuminated  by  the  splendid  gas- 
lamps  of  that  abode  of  poverQr,  St.  GilesV,  can  scarcely  trace  his  path 
through  Grosvenor'sqaare  by  the  glimmering  of  the  dl-lamps,  tfaatstil 
throw  their  melancholy  gloom  on  ^  fronts  of  itasplendid  manstoas.  It 
wasonlyy  indeed,  during  the  past  winter,  that  Portland  •place,  a  street 
of  aeaiiy  twice  the  breadth  or  any  other  in  the  metn^polis,  inhabited  hjr 
Uie  weal^iest  people,  and  requiring  twice  the  light  ol  any^other  place  ia 
London^  fer  safety  merely,  without  regard  to  pleasure,  had  gaa-B^bls 
substituted  for  lamps  of  oil,  which  were  scarcely  distinguishable,  at 
particularperiods  of  the  year,  from  one  side  of  the  sanie  street  to  the 
other!  This  hatred  of  innovation,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  improve'* 
Inent  of  every  Ictnd,  is  the  peculiar  failing  of  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
who  ought  to  be  superioir  to  this  common  vice  of  the  ignoraat  add 
wealthy  of  other  less  &voured  lands.  But,  fortunately,  the  spirit  of 
enterprice  asbd  thirst  for  improvement  which  characterize  the  middlti^ 
daastoaof  the  country,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  apathy  or  indi^ 
ler^nce  of  their  superiors;  and  therefore  it  is  that  Discoveiy  and 
liiproteiiient  make  rapid  strides,  not  in  oonseqnence  of  the  ioffiieooe 
of  the  luffher  orders,  but  in  Spite  of  it :  and  long  may  this  tipmt  coor 
tmue,  tHi  Prcijudice  be  beaten  down,  as  in  the  end  it  must  be,  under 
the  jfeet  6f  InteHigence. 

'  It  is  on  this  hope  that  we  ground  our  conviction  of  the  ultimate  ft* 
aeral  adoption  of  the  improvements  here  briefly  described.  W^  perfenn 
a  pleasing  task  in  being  the  irst  to  announce  them  ic  outline ;  b^  as  we 
have  seen  for  ourselves  the  drawings,  plans,  models,  and  material^  df 
te  whole,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  results,  we  shaH  be  happy  to  put 
any  persons  who  may  desire  it  in  the  right  channel  for  acquiring  a  woes 
perfect  knowledge  <^  the  detail^.  ,  .  , 

s  See  The  Oriental  HeraU,  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 
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PROGRESS   OF  THB  BURMESE  WAR— TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THIft 
SECOND   CAMPAIGN. 

We  hare  endeaTOored,  in  the  preceding  Numbers  of  our  Publica- 
ttbn,  to  furnish  full  and  accurate  information  respecting  the  military 
operations  in  India ;  but  as  this  necessarily  reached  us  in  detached 
eommumcations,  it  is  consequently  scattered  through  many  «eparate 
portions  of  our  work.  The  close  of  the  second  campaign  against  the 
Bnimese,  ahd  the  recent  receipt  of  very  ample  intelligence  from  the 
seat' of  the  war  itself,  induce  us,  however,  to  collect  and  condense 
ioto  one  connected  and  comprehensive  view,  the  principal  events 
which  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  several  expeditions  engaged, 
accooipanied  by  such  observations  as  the  results  seem  to  require. 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  war  is  fairly  stated  in  the  proclama- 
tion issued  by  Lord  Amherst  on  the  5th  March  1824.  Whatever 
vsiiety  of  opinion  may  prevail  on  a  necessity  for  hostilities  in  support 
of  our  claims  on  the  island  of  Shahpuree,  and  in  exposition  to  the 
inrasion  of  Cachar,  there  cannot  rest  a  shade  of  doubt,  that  the 
extension  of  the  Burmese  empire  to  a  direct  contact  with  upwards  of 
nx  hundred  miles  of  our  frontier,  must  have  led  to  eventual  bostilitieSL 
Were  we  to  applaud  the  pacific  forbearance  with  which  the  Bengal 
"Oovemment  viewed  the  idle  claims  of  the  Burmese  to  dl  our  posses* 
skms  beyond  the  Burrampootra,  and  their  actual  conquest  of  Assam 
and  the  hill  states  bordering  Sylhet  and  Tipperah ;  we  must  condemn 
the  want  of  foresight  and  policy  evinced  by  the  absence  of  an  imposing 
d^ensive  barrier  along  the  line  of  Burmah  aggressrion.  With  a  sincere 
determination  to  avoid  war  with  the  Burmese,  and  an  admisision  of 
tiitir  right  to  conquer  the  neutrals  on  our  frontier,  measures  of  defence 
and  precaution  would  have  been  in  strict  unison  with  such  a  line  o{ 
policy; — a  system  the  very  reverse  was  adopted. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  the  Chittagong  frontier  was  left  with 
five  companies  of  Native  infantry,  and  a  police  corps  called  the 
Chittagong  provincial  battalion ;  Sylhet  with  four  companies  of  the 
Rungpoor  local  battalion ;  while  Rungpoor  was  protected  by  the  head 
quarters  of  that  corps,  stationed  at  Jumalpoor,  on  the  Burrampootra; 
and  the  passage  into  Assam  by  two  companies  of  the  Dinapore  local 
battalion,  with  a  few  gun-boats»  Five  companies  only  of  regular^in- 
fitntry  were  stationed  at  Dacca,  until  the  rains  of  1823,  when  an 
additional  ^ve  companies  were  drawn  from  the  weak  station  of  Ber-> 
bampoor;  giving,  for  the  protection  of  the  principal  city  in  that 
quarter,  a  complete  battalion.  To  render  this  scattered  force  noore 
efficient,  the  command  was  vested  in  a  Brigadier;  Col.  G.  M.  Popham 
being  the  officer  selected  for  the  duty. 

Not  one  fortress,  or  fortified  position,  met  the  eye  of  the  Burmah, 
from  the  Naaf  to.Goulpara,  on  the  Burrampootra;  nor  an  organized 
force  sufficient  to  awe  the  most  pusillanimous  neighbour.  A  warlike 
race  of  conquerors,  such  as  the  Burmese,  must  have  been  tempted,  by 
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the  naked  appearance  of  the  British  frontier,  to  hasten  a  war  of  bo 
much  promise,  with  apparently  so  little  to  hazard.  Were  we  anac^ 
auainte4  with  the  poUcj  usual  in  India,  it  might  he  pr^surood  thiit 
the  Government,  in  leaving  its  frontier  so  defenceless  and  denuded  of 
troops,  was  tempting  the  Burmese  to  acts  of  oppression,  hy  showing 
^hem  SQ  fair  ^  prosit  of  success.  Such  infirence  would,  how^fet^ 
he  highly  unju$t ;  since  it  ia  the  established  practice  in  India,  ootenly 
%Q  remove  troops  from  provinces  in  which  war  or  rebellion  has  ceaaedi 
but  to  destroy  every  fortification  which  the  wisdom  or  the  fears  of 
former  Governments  had  reared  for  the  security  of  its  power.  Extsn* 
sive  plans  of  general  precaution  and  defence  in  this  "-  Empire  of 
Opinion/'  form  no  feature  in  the  policy  of  its  Govormnent ;  a  ooooeetsd 
system  of  fortresses,  or  fortified  positions,  is  viewed  rather  with  horror 
tian  even  indifference.  Our  south-eastern  frontier  having  neithsr 
been  threatened  nor  molested  since  1796,  troops  for  its  proteotioB 
could  not  be  necessary.  There  is  another  remarkable  fcaUirs  ia  this 
**  existing-circumstaHce-policy"  vis.,  the  care  taken  to  wroid  ths 
accumulation  of  topographical  knowledge  beyond  our  immediits 
frontier ;  and  as  to  statistics,  far  be  it  from  the  powerful  India*  Go<* 
vemment  to  pry  into  the  nakedness  of  neighbouring  states,  or  to  seek 
for  information  regarding  the  habits,  abilities,  resources,  or  wariiks 
pharacier  of  their  inhabitants.  In  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal^ 
})le8sed  with  a  very  unwarlike  population,  although  a  very  cuoning 
4nd  litigious  people,  all  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  cifil  an* 
Monties,  who  are  overburthened  with  the  administration  of  justioe, 
jsnd  the  labour  of  (collecting  the  public  revenue.  Yet  on  this  chiss  of 
servants  is  imposed  the  political  duties  within  their  districts,  Wsrs 
ia  military  man,  placed  near  a  frontier,  to  institute  inquiries  into  what 
is  passing  around  him  and  in  the  adjcdning  states,  such  labour  on  his 
part  would  not  only  be  discouraged  by  the  Government,  but  be  re^ 
pented,  as  an  undue  interference  with  the  duties  of  the  local  dvil 
authorities. 

From  these  causes,  the  Bengal  Government  entered  on  the  Bunaah 
war  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  theatre  on  which  it  was  tobe  proeecutsd^ 
«ind  equally  unacquainted  with  the  genius  and  resources  of  the  enemy* 
The  early  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were  wavering, 
^nd  every  operation  attempted  was  conducted  with  inadequate  and 
inai^licable  resources :  when  war  was  prosecuted  on  a  more  becoming 
scale,  the  same  causes  produced  delay  in  execution,  and  disappoint- 
ment, if  not  complete  failure,  in  anticipated  results.  They  were,  at  the 
date  of  the  last  accounts,  only  beginning  to  understand  the  character 
of  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  but  were  utteriy  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  probable  period  or  manner  of  its  termination.  Has^  aad 
general  censure  on  the  existing  Government,  its  war  ministers,  or  oa 
military  officers  vesteid  with  command,  it  i»  ttot  our  oiyect  to  apply « 
We  are  at.  issue  with  the  system  of  policy,  and  not  with  those  who 
have  erred  through  the  sliackles  which  such  system  imposes.  The  ipoet 
sanguine  will  not  expect  that  the  destinies  of  India  can  always  he 
OQDsigaed  to  tb«  charge  of  traascendeat  taleat.    The  Marquis  q£ 
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Huitii^gfiy  ev^,  migbt  have  beeo  led  iato  error,  on  openinj;  this  if ar, 
as  he  was  in  that  with  Nepaul ;  but  he  would  aoon  have  seefi  his  way« 
and  have  applied  the  energies  of  a  consummate  statesman  and 
geiieral  in  its  prosecution.  It  were  trite  to  remark,  that  India  does 
^t  possess  a  Hastings  either  in  Lord  Amherst  or  Sir  Edward  Paget. 
Tbu#  much  by  way  of  preface ;  there  will  be  ample  scope  for  comr 
menta^  as  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  progress  of  the  war.  Our  facts 
^ti^  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  On  the  correctness  of 
opinions  advanced,  our  readers  will  sit  in  judgment ;  undue  bias 
gainst  men  or  measures  has  been  studiously  avoided.  The  war  hav- 
ing been  prosecuted  from  four  distant  points,  viz.,  from  Goulpara  into 
.Ajsam;  Sylhet  jLnto  Caoh^;  Chittagong  into  Arracan;  and,  by  sea, 
to  Rangoon  and  Pegu ;  a  brie^  and  connected  detail  of  the  operations 
of  each  force  will  be  given — beginning  with  Assam. 

Campaign  o/1824. — Invasion  of  Assam. 

Iq  J^miaryy  brigadier  M'Morine,  H.  C.  S.,  succeeded  Brigadier 
Popham,  who  returned  to  Europe  in  very  bad  health.  The  new 
Bngadiar  repaired  to  Goulpara,  (Jogejopa,)  on  the  Burrampootra 
river,  a  point  on  the  British  frontier  leading  into  Assam,  where 
a  force  was  assembled  for  the  eventual  invasion  of  that  country.  A 
gun-boat  flotilia  on  the  Burrampootra,  three  brigades  of  six-pounders, 
six  companies  Rungpoor,  and  the  Dinapore  local  corps,  were  early 
assembled.  To  these  were  added,  seven  companies  2-23d,  now  46th 
r«gim«at  Native  infiEtntry,  and  a  wing  of  the  Chumpariin  local  corps  ; 
giving  a  total  of  about  2,200  rank  and  file,  with  a  small  body  of  irre- 
gular cavalry.  To  oppose  this  detachment,  the  Burmese  were  said  to 
£ave  3000  or  4000  well-armed  troops  in  Assam.  Their  force  proved 
much  below  this  estimate. 

March  13,  1824. — Flotilla  stores  and  46th  regiment  N.  I,  moved 
up  the  Burrampootra.     The  rest  of  the  force  moved  by  land. 

March  23. — From  Kumurpootah,  a  detachment  of  the  Chumparun 
brigade  diverged  to  dislodge  tlie  enemy  from  the  stockades  of  Lu 
Riedewa«  Effected  the  object  without  difficulty  ;  the  Burmese  leav« 
iog  two  metk  killed,  and  a  few  wounded. 

,    March  26. — At  Plaassbarry,  the  two  divisions  were  united.     This 
was  a  stockaded  position,  ten  miles  from  Gowahutty,  the  capital  of 
South  Assam,  and  seventy  miles  above  Goulpara. 
.    March  27.— After  a  few  shot,  the  enemy  evacuated  their  position. 
An  ineffectual  pursuit  was  attempted. 

March  28. — ^Took  possession  of  the  town  and  stockades  of  Gowa- 
hutty. The  Burmese,  prior  to  their  retreat  up  the  Burrampootra  to 
Kulliabar,  impaled  some  forty  Assamese,  suspected  with  favouring 
|he  British.  On  tliis  date,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  by  Brigadier 
M'Morine,  explanatory  of  the  views  of  the  invaders,  and  calling  on 
4he  Assamese  to  join  in  expelliog  tbe  Burmese. 

Brigadier  M*MoriDe's  operations  were  under  the  control  of  the 
political  agent,'  Mr.  D.  Scott,  who  was,  at  this  period,  personally 
attending  to  the  Burmese  movements  from  Cachar  on  Sylhet. 

R8 
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April  5.-^ Mr.  Scott,  with  an  escort  of  three  companies  46tk  regi- 
ment N.  I,,  quitted  Sylhet  to  reach  the  Burrampootra,  by  a  direct 
route  through  the  state  of  the  Jyntiah  Riyah,  who  was  inimical  to 
the  Burmese. 

April  15. — Mr.  Scott,  with  his  escort,  arrived  in  safety  at  Rossn 
Chokey,  or  Noagaong,  on  the  Burrampootra  river,  about  eighty  miles 
above  Gowahutty.  The  distance  traversed  by  this  party  was  aboat 
ninety  miles,  in  eleven  days :  the  greater  portion  of  the  roate  lay 
across  a  high  table  land,  easy  of  access,  and  the  Jyndahs  very  friendly. 
Noagaong  had  been  deserted  by  the  Burmese  socm  after  Brigadier 
M'Morine  reached  Gowahutty. 

April  29. — Mr.  Scott  moved  down  to  Gowahutty,  leaving  his 
escort,  under  Captain  Horsbnrgh,  to  occupy  Noagaong. 

May  5. — Some  movements  of  the  Burmese  indicating  an  intentien 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  Noagaong,  Lieut.  Col  AlfnMl  Richards, 
with  the  gun-boat  flotilla,  and  five  companies  46th  regiment  N.  I., 
moved  from  Gowahutty,  to  prosecute  operations  as  far  as  the  Kulluog 
river,  or  Kulliabar. 

May  9. — Reached  Munguldye,  thirty  miles  up  the  Burrampootra. 

May  15. — Having  been  joined  by  the  Noagaong  detachment. 
Colonel  Richards  gained  the  Kullung  river,  about  ninety  miles  above 
Gowahutty.  On  the  two  following  days,  possession  was  taken  of  the 
stockades  of  Hautbar,  or  Kullung,  which  the  enemy  did  not  ventore 
to  defend. 

May  24. — A  successful  movement  by  water  was  made  to  turn  the 
stockades  of  Runglygur,  above  Kulliabar.  During  this  operation, 
the  camp  at  the  latter  place  was  left  under  charge  of  Captain  Hors- 
burgh,  with  four  companies,  and  a  party  of  irregular  horee.  The 
Burmese,  before  a  final  retreat  from  Lower  Assam,  ventured  aa 
attack  on  the  camp  at  Kulliabar,  the  only  symptom  of  spirit  or  enter- 
prize  yet  evinced.  For  this  effort,  they  were  punished  by  the  loss  of 
50  killed,  and  150  or  200  wounded  and  drowned  on  their  repulse. 
Our  loss  was  limited  to  a  few  camp-followers  at  the  commenceineBt  of 
the  attack. 

May  30. — Brigadier  M^Morine,  on  this  date,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  an 
attack  of  cholera  morbus :  he  died  on  his  way  from  Gowahutty  to 
Kulliabar,  where  Lieut.  Col.  Alfred  Richards,  H.C.  S.,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  established  his  head  quarters  for  some  time. 

July  10. — Brigadier  Richards  found  himself  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  retiring  to  Gowahutty ;  the  difliculties  of  supplying  the 
troops  with  provisions,  at  such  an  advanced  position  as  Kulliabar,  being 
found  almost  insurmountable,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  the 
Burrampootra,  and  the  great  distance  from  which  the  supplies  were 
obliged  to  be  brought ;  Assam  itself  furnishing  nothing  but  beef,  an 
article  of  food  which,  unfortunately,  Hindoos  know  not  how  to  appre- 
ciate. Most  of  the  baggage  cattle  and  cavahry,  (for  which  wat«r 
carnage  was  not  procurable,)  perished  on  the  way  dotrn,  though  the 
distance  was  not  above  ninety  miles.  Thus  terminated  the  operatkuia 
of  the  season  in  Assam. 
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OftMrvo^um^.— 'The  delay  in  'the  adyaoce  of  this  fiirce,  dazing  . 
Febraary  and  half  of  the.  month  of  March,  was  a -subject  of  very 
genoral  complaint  with  military  men  in  India.  The  land  column 
feond  it  difficulty  although  unopposed  by  the  enemy,  to  penetrate  the 
deep  and  high  grass  jungle  which  lay  in  its  route.  The  progress  of 
the  flotilla  was  rendered  equally  slow,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
and  the  want  of  track  paths  ak^  the  banks  of  the  river.  But,  with 
erery  allowance,  it  mu^TSe  confessed  that,  considering  the  feeble  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  enemy,  the  advance  should  have  reached 
Kulliabar  by  the  end  of  March.  Had  this  been  e£fected,  the  season 
would  have  admitted  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Assam,  and 
the  occupation  of  its  capital,  Ghergaong,  or  Rungpoor.  Such  an  ad- 
vance was,  however,  oj^posed  by  an  inefficient  transport,  both  by  land 
and  by  wa^r ;  the  force  having  to  depend  entirely  on  the  public  stores 
for  its  subsistence,  its  advance  could  not  outstrip  the  commiBsariat 
supplies.  It  was  by  great  exertions  that  the  means  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  commissariat  officer  enabled  him  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
troops  on  their  limited  line  of  operation ;  any  extension  of  this  line, 
the  department  could  certainly  not  meet 

The  campaign  closed  without  a  mishap.  Much  exposure  and  pri- 
vation were  endured  by  the  troops ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  spi- 
rited ^pjpuksc  of  the  attack  on  the  camp  at  Kulliabar,  on  the  24th  May, 
the  conduct  of  the  enemy  gave  no  opportunity  for  gathering  laurels. 

Sylhet  and  Cachar,  1824. 

In  this  quarter,  the  year  1823  closed  with  discussions  on  the  right 
and  intention  of  the  Burmese  to  invade  Cachar ;  to  retain  a  footing 
in  that  country ;  and  a  demand  for  the  delivery  of  the  persons  of 
Ghumbur  Sing,  Chou^eet,  and  Maijeet,  Munnipoorian  chiefs,  who 
had  fled  beyond  the  Burmese  power.  The  pretence  of  restoriog 
Govind  Chunder,  the  rightful  Rajah  of  Cachar,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  country  by  the  aforesaid  chie&,  and  was  living  under  our 
phytection  at  Sylhet,  was  another  preposterous  ground  for  the  invasion 
of  Cachar,  which  the  Burmese  had  taken  up. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  Ghumbeer  Sing,  the  Munnipoor  chief  who 
then  held  Cachar,  could  not  fesist  the  pressure  of  Burmah  invasion 
from  Munnipoor  and  Assam.  We  hesitated  on  the  course  to  adopt, 
until  prevention  was  placod  out  of  our  reach,  and  then  had  to  guard, 
with  rerf  inadequate  means,  against  hostile  inroads  on  our  frontier. 
Tlie  offi<Jer  who  commanded  the  small  force  in  1823,  (foiu:  companies 
^  Rungpoor  local  corps,)  which,  up  to  the  end  of  that  }war,  was  the 
only  Ibroe  granted  for  the  protection  of  the  Sylhet  frontier,  had,  it  is 
said,  at  the  close  of  the  rains  of  1823,  pressed  the  expediency  of  taking. 
Cachar  under  oer  protection,  and  the  formation  of  a  local  corps  of 
Mutmipoorians ;  which,  united  with  our  small  detachment,  migjbt 
occupy  and  defend  the  passes  leading  into  Cachar.  These  precautions 
^ere  not  approved ;  and,  in  January  1824,  the  Burmese  and  Assamese 

Suietly  entered  Cachar,  by  the  Bheerkda  pass,  fiom   Assam  and 
lunnipoor.   After  stockading  the  strong  heights  wUbin  and  near  the 
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passes,  the  Burtne^e  ^read  thdr  troops  tBroiigti  CftCYiar^  flmotintliig^ 
it  wiks  said,  to  10,000  men,  biit,  hy  the  in6r6  tklodeiit^  enletilatorsy 
to  4000.  , 

to  meet  \h\B  iAvadioii,  the  Britisli  force  cdllected  oil  tb^  JStlhet 
frontier  consisted  of  the  1st  brigade  10th,  no^  14th  regiment  N.I., 
three  companies  2d  brigade  93d,  now  46th  regiment  N.  I.,  and  the 
original  detachment  of  four  companies  of  the  HuUgpoor  local  corps, 
^th  a  verjj  Inadequate  detail  of  artillery  '  Altogether,  the  effective 
strength  of  this  force  might  be  estimated ,  at  1200  r&nk  and  file. 
The  civil  station  of  Sylhet  was  the  head  quarter*,  with  advanced 
detachments  tinder  Major  Newton,  at  Budderppdr,  Talayn,  and 
Jtittrapoor. 

Jan.  16,  1824. — At  JuttrapooT,  on  this  datfe,.Bla!or  Ncwtori  had 
Concentrated  his  small  force,  ana  successfully  attacked  the  eiiemy 
in  their  stockades ;  losing  only  five  men  killed  dnd  eleven  wounded. 
Tlli$  trifling  check  caused  the  enem^r,  whose  loss  Waft  kbdut  Mventy 
killed,  to  retire ;  and  our  troops  retrograded  to  their  statidn  at  Bnddef- 
poor,  on  the  Soormah  river,  fifty  miles  from  the  civil  station  of  Sylhet. 
A  want  of  supplies  vaa  the  cause  of  this  retrograde  movement 

Feb.  1 3.-^The  Burmese  having  rd-entered  Cachar  in  greater  force, 
and  with  more  apparent  combination,  pushed  fiirward  on  this  date  a 
party  to  occupy  the  heights  across  the  Soormah^  within  1000  ya^ds  <^ 
ouf  post  at  Budderpoor;.here  they  began  to  stMkadA  ^^ position. 
The  political  agent,  Mr.  D.  Scott,  was  at  Budderpoor,  and  sanctioDed 
our  attack  on  the  Burmese.  Capt.  Johnston,  the  senior  officer  present, 
divided  his  force,  consisting  of  a  wing  bf  the  14th  l¥ghn«at^  afad  dd 
pompany  46th  regiment  Native  Infantry,  with  a  stnall  parly  finm  th« 
Rungpoor  local  corps,  into  two  divisions :  one  division,  Under  Captaia 
Bowen,  crossed  the  Soormah  at  Budderpoor;  the  othef»  led  by  Cap^ 
tain  Johnston,  moved  higher  up  that  river  befbre  It  ctMSed.  The 
Burmese  fired  on  our  advanced  parties t  but  their  wnri&l  being  in  an 
unfinished  state,  the  two  divisions  quickly  carried  the  pcNdtion  ;  Mt 
hm  was  one  Jemadar  killed,  and  ibrtv  men  wounded  by  Makaa,  with 
which  the  eneniy  always  Surround  their  stockades^  The  Bufmase  te*' 
tired  with  little  loss  on  their  parts.  On  this  second  reverse  the  Asaam 
division  fell  back  on  the  passes,  while  the  Mannipoori  or  Bhrmesa  di- 
vision, stockaded  on  the  heights  of  Duodpatly^  a  dietaneo  of  a  fsw 
miles  only  from  Budderpoor. 

Feb.  16.-^Since  the  affairof  the  13th,  Lieatenant^Coloiiel.Bawea, 
flow  the  senior  officer  on  the  frontier,  bad  moved  fram  Sylhet  wMi 
the  other  wing  of  the  14th  regiment  of  Native  Infantry;  Mst|dr 
Newton,  with  the  Budderpoor  detachment,  also  advmneedi  and  Agniti 
decupled  Juttrapoor.  Here  Lieulenaat-Colonet  Boweii*s  diviuoM, 
whieh  had  to  proceed  by  water,  allK)  arrived  on  tha  ibUoWing  day.- 
By  these  movements  the  Assam  troops  ware  induced  to  retina  alto^ 

.  -  -  .     ^ .     .  ,     .    -    ■     , 

*  Two  or  three  old  gnnn,  Mrhich  hMl  heen  Ivinr  Ibr  years  at  dylket^  nert 
iited  ap  wHh  carriages  1^  Mi^or  NewfeMU 
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frtber  frdin'Cikcbtf,  influ^beed,  no  dotibti  by  our  prejmnttiobs  at 
Gottlpara  for  tbe  itttasiob  of  Assam. 

F^b.  2L — ^Th6  movements  ibis  day  bh>ugbt  th«  advance  of  Colonel 
Bowen's  force  inio  contact  witb  a  picquef  of  tbe  Burmese,  wbicb  wa» 
l^ekly  aitadked,  and  an  attei&)>t  made  to  follow  tbe  enemy  into  Ibe 
tflodtaded  potation  on  tb6  ridge  of  Duodpatly  ;  but,  being  drawn  on 
tbe  strongest  point,  tbe  attempt  failed.  Colonel  Bowen  persevered 
in  his  efforts  to  carry  tbe  beigbts  af^r  tbe  firet  repulse,  but  failed  in 
all ;  and  after  a  protracted  exposure  to  tbe  enemy's  fire,  our  trooptf 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  two  miles  to  Juttrapoor ;  leaving,  how*' 
ever,  a  party  on  tbe  intervening  ridge  of  Talayn.  Our  loss  was  on^ 
lieutenant  killed,  five  European  officers  wounded,  and  150  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Lieat«-CoL  Innes,  with  four  guns  and  tbe  1st  batt. 
19tb,  now  38th  N.  L,  having  arrirerf  at  Juttrapoor,  and,  as  senior 
oflker;  aa^med  the  eomtnand,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  Colonel 
Bowen's  attack  was  hastened  and  pereevered  in  fr^m  the  desire  tcf 
effi»6t  something  before  he  yielded  the  command  to  a  «enlor  officer ; 
at  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  vicinity  of  Col.  Innes  wai  well  known 
When' the  attack  was  made. 

Feb.  26.— No  further  movement  Occurred  tmtil  this  dite,  when  il 
was  reported  that  tbe  efiemy  was  once  more  in  full  retreat  from 
Cachar.  The  retreat  of  the  Burmese  being  confirmed  by  a  reoon*' 
noissance,  the  troops  went  into  quarters  for  the  rains.  A  small  party 
(150  Rungpoor  L.  I.)  were  stockaded  at  Talayn,  in  Cacliar;  and  n 
kf«?r  foice  of  regulars  at  Budderpoor ;  but  the  principal  body  fell 
bacK  to  eantonments  at  Sylhet. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  the  Government  began  to  take  mea* 
tores  for  a  prosecution  of  the  war  on  this  frontier ;  an  ordnance  depdt 
was  formed  at  Dacca,  abd  a  local  corps,  under  tbe  comlnand  of 
Qapt.  Dud^n,  was  ordered  to  be  oiiganised  at  Sylhet,  to  be  com* 
posed  of  hill  tribes  and  Munnipoorians. 

The  delusive  campaign  in  this  quarter  should,  strictly  speaking, 
olofio  here ;  but  subsequent  events  render  it  expedient  to  carry  tlni 
Uiread  of  the  narrative  down  to  the  month  of  July.  That  the  politU 
cal  agent,  Mr.  D.  Scott,  considered  this  frontier  safe  from  further 
tbroad,  inay  be  inferred  fVom  his  movement  into  Assam  early  in 
April ;  on  his  departure,  the  immediate  political  charge  in  Sjlbet 
devolved  on  Mr.  C.  Tucker,  the  collector  of  that  district.  Nothing 
material  occurred  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May ;  to* 
wards  Ibe  end  of  the  latter  month,  Lieut.- Colonel  Innes,  with  all  the 
disposable  force  he  could  collect,  consisting  of  the  effective  details  of 
the  14th  and  d8th  regiments  N.  I.,  moved  in  breathless  baste  towardfc 
Chittagong,  where  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed  after  the  disaster  of 
the  17^  of  May  at  Hamoo^ 

This  system  of  borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul  had  its  usual  con«* 
sequence.  Colonel  Innes's  back  was  scaroely  turned  on  Sylhet,  when 
rumomrg  were  afloat  that  a  third  invasion  of  Cacbar  had  taken  plaoew 
Early  in  Jtine  tbe  mmotir  was  confirmed  by  aocounts  reaching  Sylhet, 
that  tbe  Burmese  had  again  advanced  into  Oacbar  £rom  Munnipoor ; 
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a&d  the  acting  political  agent,  Mr.  Tucker,  to  preolude  tMr  sufferiog 
moIestadoD,  directed  the  officer,  with  the  few  tnx^  still  in  Cachar, 
to  fiedl  back  for  the  protection  of  the  civil  station  of  Sylbet ;  the 
officer  was  not  firm  enough  to  resist  such  a  mandate. 

June  7. — ^Accounts  w^e  received  on  the  frontier,  that  the  enemy 
had  occupied  their  old  positions  on  the  heights  of  Talayn,  Jatttapoor, 
and  Duodpatly.     Colonel  Innes  was  recalled. 

June  12. — Colonel  Innes,  with  part  of  his  harassed  troops,  re- 
turned to  Sylhet ;  the  men  had  to  track  their  routes  night  and  day 
against  the  stream,  with  short  intervals  of  rest ;  and,  as  the  whole 
(sountry  is  at  this  season  under  water,  the  essential  iudulgeace  of 
landing  to  cook  their  meals  was  seldom  to  be  obtained. 

June  20. — Colonel  Innes's  force,  amounting  to  about  1000  rank 
and  file,  reached  Budderpoor. 

June  27. — The  force  gained  the  Barak  river,  near  Juttrapoor ;  some 
previous  efiorts  to  cross  a  detachment  by  land  for  an  attack  on  the 
stockades  of  Duodpatly,  were  obstructed  by  the  state  of  the  rivulets 
and  marshy  hollows. 

June  28. — Colonel  Innes  landed  a  part  of  his  force,  and  with  two 
five-andra-half  howitMrs,  and  four  six-pounders,  occupied  a  ridge  of 
hills,  with  the  intent  from  thence  to  prosecute  his  attack  on  thestockades 
of  Talayn  and  Duodpatly.  So  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  elevation 
of  surrounding  heights,  that  the  enemy  judiciously  seized  a  point  (in- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  Gumbeer  Sing's  irregulars)  firom  whence  he 
commanded  our  position.  After  some  fruitless  expenditure  of  am- 
munition, a  feeble  attempt  to  recover  the  lost  h^ght,  and  some  trifling 
loss,  Colonel  Innes  withdrew  to  his  boats  on  the  Baiak  river,  near 
Juttrapoor.  With  this  ill-planned  effort  the  operations  for  the  season 
closed ;  the  Commander-in-Chief  having  prohibited  any  further  at* 
tempt  while  the  season  was  un&vourable  and  equipment  in  artillery 
so  inefficient. 

July  6. — ^The  56th  regt.  N.  I.  joined  the  force  at  Juttrapoor.  The 
whole  of  the  troops  passed  the  season  of  inundation  in  boats ;  the 
Burmese  in  qUiet  possession  of  their  heights,  which  they  laboured 
hard  to  strengthen.  The  season  precluded  any  retreat  on  Munnipoor 
had  the  Burmese  so  desired.  The  14th  and  SSth  regts.  N.  I.,  which 
had  been  actively  employed  on  the  frontier,  became  very  sickly, 
sometimes  more  than  half  the  men  in  hospital ;  the  52d  regt.  N.  I. 
remained  however  tolerably  efficient 

Observat ions. -^To  be  critical  on  the  operations  in  Cachar  re* 
quires  little  talent ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  absence  of  publicitj 
loses  to  the  military  community,  as  well  as  to  the  state,  the  benefit  of 
experience,  we  might  withhold  all  strictures  in  this  instance.  It 
cannot  escape  observation,  that  the  Government  and  its  political 
agents  were  ill  informed  of  the  movements  and  intentions  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  that  when  these  were  developed  by  the  course  of  events, 
every  check  and  retreat  called  £Mth  its  carmen  trimmphaU  as  a  deli- 
very from  further  aj^rehension.  No  officer  was  selected  to  command 
on  the  frontier,  although  a  successful  proseoution  of  moontain  war- 
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fiure  JB  confsMedly  the  most  arduous  field  for  the  exercise  of  miKtmry 
talent ;  and  one  in  which  stratagem  is  more  usually  called  forth  than 
tacticy  and  therefore  extensive  local  knowledge  is  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation. In  Sylhet,  responsibility  was  shifted  from  Captain  A.  to 
Biajm:  B.»  or  Colonels  C.  and  D.,  just  as  blind  chance  drew  one  or  the 
other  to  the  spot— a  connected  series  of  operations  is  thus  defeated ; 
and  as  the  experience  of  a  junior  officer  is  not  easily  shifted  to  his 
successor,  there  was  little  to  be  expected  but  a  series  of  blunders. 
The  officers  thus  engaged  are  only  accountable  for  their  day  ofac- 
tknty  and  not  for  the  absence  of  that  prudent  and  systematic  course 
which  wrests  from,  or  holds  fast,  advantages  which  an  enemy  has  re- 
linquished. The  early  skirmishes  with  the  Burmese  were  creditably 
conducted  by  Major  Newton  and  Captain  Johnston.  The  affiur  at 
Duodpatly,  on  the  21st  of  February,  conducted  by  Lieut-Colonel 
Bowen,  was  spirited  in  its  commencement ;  but  reiterated  attacks  on 
one  point  of  an  extensive  position,  which  a  very  ciirsory  reconnoissance 
should  have  shown  to  be  its  strongest  pobt,  demands  a  better  defence 
than  general  ignorance  of  the  theatre  of  operations  affords ;  to  this 

Cea,  as  implied  to  Cachar,  Colonel  Bowen  may  be  justly  entitled,  as 
(  had  so  recently  arrived  on  the  frontier.  The  arrival  of  Lieut.* 
CoL  Innes,  a  senior  officer,  immediately  after  the  attack,  took  from 
Colonel  Bowen  the  chance  of  proving  that  he  could  profit  by  the  les- 
son received.  Colonel  Innes  came  up  in  time  to  hear  of  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  issue  orders  for  the  disposition  of  the  troops  for  the 
rains — ^a  task  that  ill  suits  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  country,  if  it  was 
left  to  the  military  authority  ;  it  is,  however,  more  than  probable  that 
the  pc^tical  authority  on  the  spot  liad  more  to  say  in  this  matter. 
The  movement  of  Colonel  Innes,  in  the  end  of  May,  with  all  his  dis- 
posable force  towards  Chittagong,  was  a  measure  emanating  from  the 
xeal  of  that  officer,  concurred  in  by  the  political  agent  in  Sylhet ;  and 
his  retrograde  on  the  invasion  of  Cachar  was  as  rapid  as  the  season 
admitted.  We  may  fairly  question  whether  Col.  Innes*s  departure 
with  his  force  for  the  frontier  occasioned  this  third  invasion,  though 
his  presence  should  have  repelled  the  invaders.  Viewing  the  nearly 
sbnukaneous  movements  of  Uie  Burmese  in  Assam,  (5th  May>)  Ca- 
char, (end  of  May,)  on  the  Naaf,  (9tb  May,)  and  at  Rangoon  at  the 
close  of  the  same  month,  we  may  conclude  that  these  measures  were 
consequent  to  orders  issued  by  the  Ava  Government  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  the  British.  Colonel  Innes's  demonstration 
(attack  it  cannot  be  called)  against  the  Burmese  positions  on  the  28th 
of  June,  was  so  weakly  conducted,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  plea 
in  support  of  the  movement :  either  the  troops  should  not  hare  been 
comjnitted  in  action  with  the  enemy,  or  the  operations  have  been  pro- 
secuted with  such  foresight  and  vigour,  as  to  reflect  credit  on  the 
troops,  were  success  denied  to  their  exertions. 

From  all  we  can  gather  of  the  nature  of  the  hilly  track,  called 
Cachar,  it  seems  to  be  a  country  very  susceptible  of  defence  by  a 
small  force.  We  Juwe  already  casually  adverted  to  an  antipathy  to 
defensive  positioat  as  inherent  in  our  Indian  Government.    We  can- 
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hot  dontelve  i  iitirofigfef  iiastattce  of  the  e3iiijtt*nc6  of  tlifs  Atodo-Iftdftii 
kfltipathy  than  h  afforded  by  the  repeated  rclinqiiishmeiit  of  the  com- 
manding positions  in  Cachar.  The  enemy  thrice  occupied  the  passed 
knd  thfe  heights  ^thin  them,  tind  were  neither  drifen  from  nor  mi- 
hoftuf red  out  of  thede  positions ;  yet  it  seems  netrer  to  hare  edttred 
the  heads  6f  our  authorities,  political  or  military,  to  take  these  keyS 
of  the  bowntfy  into  ottr  own  keeping. 

Chittagong  Frontier ,  1824. 

'  Th6  dispute  between  the  British  and  the  Burmese  authorities,  lA 
1623,  regarding  a  right  to  the  island  of  fihsthpuree,  had  terminated 
in  its  occui)atloa  by  a  small  party  under  a  Native  commissioned 
officer  from  the  Chittagong  poncfe  corps ;  ft  small  naVd  force  waS 
equipped  to  interpose  between  that  Island  &nd  the  Burmese  positioils 
bn  the  Naaf  and  at  Muiigdoo.  Chittagong,  our  nearest  military  sta* 
lion,  distant  about  140  miles  from  the  Naaf,  was  reinforced  by  draw- 
ing the  left  t\*ing,  2d  batt.  Lith,  now  27th  re«.  N.  T.,  from  Dacca, 
and  lhi»  affording  one  regular  regiment  of'Natire  Infantry  and  a 
Watire  Police  C^s  to  defend  this  frontier.  The  27th  regt.  N.  h 
became  very  sickly.  The  seizure  and  ddp<)rtation  to  Arracan,  on  ^e 
Slst  of  January  1824,  of  Mr.  Chew,  who  had  been  invited  on  shore 
from  a  pilot  brig  to  a  conference  withtlie  Burmese  chief  at  Mungdoo, 
was  such  a  determined  act  of  hostility,  that  reinforcements  were  or-* 
dered  to  Chittagong ;  live  companies  of  the  2d  batt.  20th  now  40di 
regt.  N.  I.,  and  the  1st  batt.  23d  now  45th  reg.  N.  I.,  moved  from 
Barrackpoor  for  that  place  in  February;  and  Lieut.- Colonel. Shapland, 
the  senior  officer  on  the  spot,  was  appointed  on  the  19th  of  February 
to  command  on  this  frontier,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier.  A  local 
fcorps,  called  a  Mug  levy,  (designating  by  this  name  Arracan  refugees) 
Was  organized,  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  Capt.  Fringle  was  appointed 
to  command  and  discipline  this  corps.  The  whole  effective  force, 
regular  and  irregular,  might  amount  to  3000  men  r  but  of  theSe  the 
Small  detail  of  artillery  and  the  regulars  were  alone  to  be  depended 
6n,  and  they  did  not  exceed  a  moiety  of  that  total. 
•  Nothing  material  occurred  during  the  months  of  IWiirch  and  Apiflt 
but  as  the  Burmese  were  reported  to  be  drawing  a  large  force  to  the 
Arracan  frontier,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  post  ft  detachment  at 
Ramoo,  about  100  miles  from  Chittagong,  and  within  thirty  or  fonf 
hiilesofthe  enemy's  posts  oh  the  Naaf  river.  This  advanced  fbrce 
insisted  of  two  six-pounders,  five  companies  of  the  45th  regt.  N.  1., 
ft  detail  from  the  Mug  fcvy,  and  another  from  the  Provincial  or  PoKce 
Corps.  Captain  Notofl,  as  senior  officer,  tjommanded.  Eariy  in  Mfty 
the  Burmese  passed  the  Naaf  with  ?000  men,  and  took  up  a  positioil 
ftt  Rutnapalung,  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Ramoo. 

May  9. — Captain  Noton  moved  with  'his  whole  force,  att  a  recon* 
noisarioe,  towards  the  enemy,  when  his  Advance  Wassinartly  opposed ; 
he  fen  back  on  his  unfortified  encampment  Hi  Ramoo,  having  had  two 
officers  wounded,  and  tv^nenty-five  mefe  killed  and  Wounded. 

May  1 2.  •»•  Intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Naaf  by  ^he  Burmese 
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bftftiif  i%ieb'ed  ttl^t^r  Shapl&iid,  tbrM compmiie* of  thn  40A  N.  I.* 
w«rt  dMBU&h^  tfotA  Ohktagoog  to  reioibrce  Capt.  Notoii;  they  joined- 
on  this  date. 

May  14i-*^Th«  Burmese  were  8tt|^posed  to  have  collected  at  Rntna- 
palttdg  10,000  tnea  ;  their  advatice  Was  gradually  pushing  on  to  Ra'^' 
moo,  •artffutty  feeling  its  way  and  stockading  the  ground  taken  up. 
An  att«mpt  was  now  made  to  check  the  Burmese  advance,  hnt  it  was* 
unarailing.  Captain  Noton,  after  some  hesitation  on  the  expediency 
of  a  retreat,  finally  resolved  to  hold  his  ground  until  a  superior  force 
should  arrive  from  Chlttagong.  He  therefore  contracted  his  posi* 
tioti;  the  right  flank  resting  on  a  rivulet,  with  a  tank  {ot  reset\'oir)' 
about  sixty  paces  distant,  where  a  strong  picquet  was  posted  \  the  rear 
bad  also  a  tank,  whidi  was  intrusted  to  the  Mug  levy. 

.  May  15  and  Id. — Much  desultory  firing,  under  which  the  Burmese 
poshed  on  their  approaches  to  our  front  and  flanks. 

May  17.— By  day-ln-eak  the  Burmese  trenches  Were  brought  close 
up  to  thfe  taiik  o<Q  thd  right,  and  also  pushed  round  towards  the  tank 
ia  rear  of  Oaptajn  Noton'ft  position  ;  this  latter  point  was  carried  by* 
the  enemy  at  10  a.  M. ;  a  success  which  proved  a  crisis  in  the  fate  of* 
this  uahapi^  detachment.  Hnk  now  became  general,  and  the  at- 
tempt* to  retire  the  picquets  and  operate  a  retreat  were  briskly  conn- 
toraeted  by  attacks-  of  the  enemy,  who  soon  succeeded  in  dispersing 
the  force  ;  greatly  aided  iu  this  by  the  presonce  of  a  small  body  of* 
carahry*  Most  of  the  officers  fellin  their  efforts  to  rally  the  troops  ; 
the  troopa  di^>er8ed  so  rapidly,  that  the  loss,  as  usual  in  such  cases,* 
was  trifling  compared  with  the  early  estimates.  Captains  Noton,* 
Pringle,  and  IVueman,  Lieut.  Qrigg,  Ensign  Bamett,  and  Assistant-- 
Surgeon  Maysmoor  fell;  the  remaining  officers,  three  in  nmnber, 
escaped,  two  of  them  being  wounded.  Up  to  this  date,  a  correct^ 
esdmate  of  the  loss  in  men  is  not  attainable ;  those  first  set  down  as 
MUed  came  dropping  m  for  months  afterwards,  and  prisoners  taken* 
have  been  recently  returned  from  bondage.  Captain  Noton's  force  in 
acdan  may  be  thns  estimated  : — 40th  regti  N.  I.,  150  men  ;  46th' 
iBfi^i  300  men;  Mug  Levy,  350  men;  Chittagong  Provincial  or 
Pdice  Corps,  300  nien.---Total,  1000  men.  The  least  exaggerated- 
estiniate  ot  the  Bnrmese  amounted  to  8000  men. 

.  Brigadier  Shaplaud,  on  the  13th  May,  detached  the  remaining 
wing  of  the  45th  regt.  N«  I.,  but  hearing  at  Choukiah,  (30  mUes 
from  Ramoo,)  on  the  16diy  that  Capt.  Noton  had  been  rout^,  Capt.' 
Bfandoa  retired  with  his  wing  ot  the  45th  N.  I.  oa  Chiuagoag, . 
where  be  arrived  on  the  16th» 

i  May  IS.-'The  disaster  at  Ramoo  had  already  created  a  deep- 
sensation  throaghout  India ;  in  Calcutta  the  gteateat  alarm  pre« 
vailad:  the  safety  of  Chittagong  was  **  past  praying  for'*:  Dacca' 
ih  imoiincat  peril^  and  evea  ^*  the  City  of  Palaces  '*  itself  was  snp- 

poied  to  be  compromised  by  this  trivial  defeat.  These  fears  were  idle  in 
tha  extiaaie;  tor  the  season  alone  would  prevent  any  distant  advance^ 

had  the  enemy  been  in  evary  respect  equipped  for  an  extended  MBe* 
of  «f«aSioas.    The  most  obvious  facto  are^  hewever,  ovarlooked  in  a 
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moment  of  alarm ;  wbich  was  not  confined  to  the  voigar,  bat  even  Uie ' 
highest  were  infected  by  it.     Reinforcements  for  the  defence  of  Ben- 
gal were  now  called  from  every  quarter. 

May  24.— A  wing  of  his  Majesty's  44th  foot  was  embaiked  for 
Ghittagong  £rom  Fort  William ;  the  30th  regt.  N.  I.  mored  £rom 
Dacca ;  the  advanced  wing  of  this  corps  retrograded  on  a  rtcnumr 
of  the  occupation  of  Ghittagong  by  the  Burmese ;  the  error  was  soon 
repaired.  The  14th  and  38th  regts.  N.  I.,  called  from  Sylhet,  were 
compelled  to  return  by  the  invasion  of  Cachar.  Brigadier  Fair,  on 
the  26th  of  June,  with  the  10th  and  16th  Regular  Madras  N.  I.,  ar- 
rived at  Ghittagong.  Thus  reinforced,  all  immediate  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  this  frontier  subsided.  The  detail  of  the  25th  regt.  N.  I. 
was  detached  to  join  its  head-quarters  on  the  island  of  Gheduba. 
To  close  the  thread  of  the  nanative  of  events  on  this  fix>ntier,  it  should 
be  added,  that  the  Burmese  made*  no  advance  beyond  Ramoo. 

June  H. — But  on  this  date  it  captured  the  sairiall  party  stationed  at 
Shahpuree ;  some  few  men  escaped  to  the  Vestal  cruiaer;  the  next 
day  their  war-boats  attacked  that  vessel,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss, 
and  followed  by  our  gun-boats  into  Mungdoo  Creek. 

June  10. — ^A  considerable  division  of  the  Burmese  army  retired 
into  Arracan,  to  reinforce,  it  was  believed,  their  aitoy  at  Rangoon. 
The  stockades  and  lines  formed  at  Ramoo  and  Rutnapalung  were 
estimated  for  10,000  men. 

July  27. — The  Burmese  evacuated  all  their  positions  north  of  the 
river  Naaf,  and  retired  into  Arracan.  Sickness  was,  no  doabt,  one 
cause  for  this  movement,  but  fears  for  the  safety  of  Arracan,  which 
lay  open  to  attack  by  sea,  may  have  had  greater  weight 

Observations.'^The  defenceless  state  of  this  open  frontier,  up  * 
to  the  very  declaration  of  war,  is  an  indelible  reproach  on  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  Government.  No  offensive  operadons  appear  to  have 
been  contemplated  during  this  season ;  and  the  measures  of  defence 
were  totally  inefficient,  until  after  our  territory  was  protected  by  the 
mere  influence  of  season.  The  political  power  at  Ghittagong  was 
vested  in  the  Acting  Judge  and  Magistrate,  Mr.  T.  G.  Robertson,  with 
whom  responsibility  for  the  general  course  of  policy  must  rest.  Bri- 
gadier Shapland,  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  had  little  or  no 
disposable  force  beyond  what  the  current  guards  and  duties  required. 
The  detachment  of  so  small  a  force  to  Ramoo,  a  place  so  distant  as' 
to  be  beyond  reach  of  support,  would,  if  that  measure  rested  on  hb 
judgment,  be  a  direct  impeachment  of  his  fitness  for  command  ;  but 
the  Government  and  its  political  agent  were  not  aware  of  the  danger, 
and  the  subordinate  military  authority  may  shelter  himself  under  a 

Cea  of  only  equal  ignorance.  This  may  vindicate  Brigadier  Shap- 
nd  for  permitting  his  reputation  to  be  staked  by  U^  advance  of 
Gaptain  Noton's  detachment  to  Ramoo,  and  its  occupation  there  of 
an  open  encampment.  No  such  plea  can,  however,  palliate  the  ab- 
sence of  energy,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  safety  and  exist- 
ence of  these  enfans  perdus  was  compromised  by  the  advance  of  an 
overwhelming  enemy.   In  such  a  crisis^  Brigadier  Shapland's  adraace 
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to  RaaM)Oy  withjevery  nmn  he  could  coUea,  waa  a  measure  of  impe* 
ratife  expediency  and  caution.  This  movement,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
when  three  companies  were  detached,  would  have  saved  Capt.  Noton ; 
and  if  it  had  not  caused  the  Burmese  to  recroas  the  Naaf,  would  have 
allowed  better  means  for  the  defence  of  Chittagong,  by  a  retreat  on 
that  station,  with  an  undiminished  force.  Instead  of  such  an.  obvious 
course.  Brig.  Shapland  wavered  until  the  17th  May,  when  he  moved 
out,  as  it  were,  to  stamp  a  deeper  stigma  on  the  neglect  of  a  timely 
adoption  of  this  measure.  Of  course,  the  Brigadier  had  not  moved 
far  before  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Ramoo  force,  and  he  was  not 
then  indecisive  on  a  retrograde  course,  but  fell  back,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  his  old  cantonment,  leaving  Captain  Brandon's  detachment, 
and  the  unfortunate  fugitives  from  Ramoo,  to  their  fate.  Captain 
Noton's  fate  deserves  commiseration ;  he  was  a  brave  and  a  zealous 
officer,  sacrificed  to  a  defective  policy.  That  he  did  not  entrench 
and  stockade  his  camp,  should  create  little  surprise ;  it  was  a  course 
almost  unknown  in  the  army  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  had  not  an  entrenchbg  tool  with  his  detachment.  As  to  the 
aid  of  an  engineer  officer,  that  is  denied  to  a  much  larger  force. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  whea  a 
state,  for  a  series  of  years,  has  been  generally  successful,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  a  particular  system  of  warfare,  offensive  and  defensive,  the 
servants  of  such  state,  whether  civil  or  military,  become  instinctively 
imbued  with  an  attachment  to  the  system,  however  averse  it  may  be 
,to  sound  principles,  and  opposed  eren  by  the  cool  rejlection  of  the 
parties  themselves.  In  India,  we  despise  advantages  of  position  when 
held  by  a  foe ;  and  as  to  stockading,  or  strengthening  the  natural 
defences  of  our^own  positions,  or  grounds  of  encampment,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  comnoonest  schoolboy  rules  of  art,  the  thought  seldom 
enters  an  officer's  head  ;  or  if  it  did,  and  he  were  to  reduce  his  ideas 
to  practice,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  would  entail  animadversion  from 
superion,  and  raise  the  finger  of  scorn  from  his  equals  and  juniors  for 
such  innovation.  A  little  experience,  and  some  few  severe  lessons 
during  the  Nepaul  war,  was  leading  the  way  to  sounder  notions ;  but 
this  war  terminated  too  soon  to  produce  a  lasting  effect,  and  thus  the 
frtte  that  befel  the  small  advanced  detachments  of  Captains  Tibley  and 
Blackney,  on  the  2d  January  1815^  was  repeated  in  the, case  of 
Captain  Noton,  at  Ramoo,  in  1824. 

l*he  truth  is,  that  we  are  too  generally  successful  over  foes  vastly 
our  in&rior  in  equipment  or  resources  to  shake  off  our  errors.  When 
we  fall  in  with  more  equal  antagonists,  we  may  perhaps  improve ; 
though  our  Empire  in  India  may,  in  this  case,  perish  ere  we  are 
schooled  into  more  sound  principles  and  habits. 

A  disregard  to  the  high  and  scientific  branches  of  the  military  prof 
fession  is  encouraged  as  too  expensive  for  a  state  which  directs  its 
views  to  cheap  establishments*  Tliis  is  the  true  source  of  the  evil 
adverted  to ;  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  waste  of  human  blood 
in  our  military  operations.  Until  Lord  Hastings's  administration,  no 
siege,  in  Bengal  at  least,  was  ever  undertaken  with  adequate  engineetv 
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'ttnd  artillery  parks.  An  engioetr  oorpt  caa  ictrealy  be  ttid  te  e»t 
id  India ;  the  officers  of  the  small  corps  aDowed  ave  rath^  cinl  ardii- 
teots  thaq  military  engineers.  The  young  men  who  enter  the  aerrioe 
^dl  educated  for  their  proper  profession,  soon  lose  lUl  relish  £or  its 
practice,  when  they  find  themselves  transformed  into  mere  builders  of 
palaces,  kutcherries,  barracks  and  jails.  There  would  be  no  obpection 
to  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in  these  useful  emf^oyments,  d^  tbty 
not  altogether  remoTe  them  from,  and  unfit  them  £t>r,  die  exercise  <» 
their  more  important  professional  dudes.  To  admit  of  the  engineer 
oorpe  undertaking  the  duties  now  assif^ned,  and  to  leave  a  reiy  mo- 
derate quota  of  officers  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in  their  proper 
4qphere,  the  number  of  officers  should  at  least  be  doubled. 

Expedition  to  Rangoony  1824. 

Early  ia  March  1824,  this  expedition  was  resolved  on,  and  mea- 
sures fer  its  organization  taken  prior  to  thu  return  of  Sir  Edward 
Paget,  Commander-in-Chief,  to  the  Presidency,  (on  22d  Mai^,)  from 
m  tour  through  the  Upper  Provinces.  On  the  20th  March,  Captain 
Canning,  H.  C.  S.,  was  appointed  Political  Agent ;  and,  on  the  29tb, 
Col.  Sir  A.  Campbell,  of  his  Majesty's  3dth  toot,  was,  with  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General,  appmnted  to  commaiKi  iu  cliief  the  joint  forces 
from  the  several  Presidencies.  Colonel  M*Bean,  his  Migesty*s  Mh 
footy  being  nominated,-  with  a  Brigadier-General's  commissicNi,  to 
command  the  division  of  troops  fi^>m  Madras. 

The  Bengal  division  sailed  between  the  14tb  and  17th  of  April, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  Madras  division  oo  the  16th  of  the  eame 
month ;  the  remaining  part  of  this  division  did  not  reach  Rangoon 
^mttl  the  month  of  June,  and  even  later.  The  combined  forces  co»- 
aisted  of  fimr  companies  of  European  and  one  company  of  Native 
artillery,  with  an  ample  park ;  his  Majesty's  13th,  38tp,  4l8t  and 
89th  regiments ;  Honourable  Company's  Madras  European  regimeal, 
40th  regiment  Bengal  Native  infieintry,  and  the  3d,  9th,  12tb,  IStli, 
•^6th,  28th,  30th,  34th,  and  43d  regiments  Madras  Native  infaalrii. 
The  Body  Guard  of  the  Governor- General  of  India  was  added  towards 
the  dose  of  the  year,  when  his  Majesty's  47th  foot  also  reached  Ran- 
goon. The  whole  force  here  enumerated  must  have  equalled  12,000 
rank  and  file. 

The  naval  armament  was  under  the  conduct  of  Commodore  Grant ; 
ins  Majesty's  ships  Liffhf,  Lame,  Sophia,  and  Slanty,  with  several  of 
the  Honourable  Company's  Bombay  omirera,  and  a  large  fleet  of  giin>> 
boats  and  small  craft,  composed  this  branch  of  the  expedition.  The 
general  rendesvous  fixed  was  Port  ComwalUs,  on  tbe  Great  Andaanuk 
Here  the  combined  fleets  assembled  by  the  end  of  April,  and  took  in 
vater  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
•    May  .5. — ^The  fleet  sailed  from  Port  Comwallis. 

May  8.— His  Majesty's  ship  Slaney^  with  three  transports,  haTisg 
on  board  three  companies  of  his  Majesty's  13th  foot,  and  seven  com* 
^nies  of  40tb  redment  Bengal  N.  I.,  with. a  proportion  of  artillery, 
<lia  wbole  uxdfit  Brigadiar  M'Crea^,  his  Mijeity's  13|h  loot,  «^>a* 
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-mled  fpom  tbt  fleet  for  the  cenquett  of  the  iitand  of  Chedube,  on  the 
AmceA  ooait. 

The  ttoDouiable  Company's  cruiser  Mercury^  with  two  transports, 
having  onboard  the  34th  regiment  Madras  Native  infantry,  under 
Major  Wfkhal),  parted  for  Negraia  Island. 

May  10. — Grand  division  of  the  expedition  anchored  within  the 
bar  of  th^  Rangoon  river,  and  on  the  following  day  moved  up  to 
Rangoon,  led  by  his  Majesty «  ship  Zi^y.  The  enemy  opened  a 
weak  ^i^e  from  their  battei:ies,  which  was  returned  by  the  LiJ^ey. 

May  11. — At  three  p.  M.  effected  the  landing  ot  the  troops.  His 
M«ueety*s  38th  foot,  nnder  Muor  Evans,  above  the  town;  his  Ma* 
jesty*s  13th  foot,  nnder  M%jor§ale,  at  the  wharf  batteries;  and  a 
M^dnMi  brigade,  under  Brigadier  M'Bean,  below  the  town.  No  op* 
jKMdiion  was  e^peijienoed,  The  enemy  suffered  some  slight  loss  on 
retiring,  but  we  had  not  a  man  touched.  Many  of  the  houees  in 
Rangoon  wer9  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants,  to  a  man,  driven  off  by 
the  Burmese  authoritiee. 

May  12< — A  party  pushed  into  the  juDgles  around  Rangoon)  rescued 
several  Europeans ;  Uiese,  added  to  oUliers  found  in  Rangoon,  amounted 
to  twelve  in  number. 

May  14.— rThe  boats  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Liffcyj  with  a  small 
ietachment  of  the  41st  foot,  pushed  about  eighteen  miles  up  the  river 
\b  a  reconnoissance;  was  frequently  fired  on  from  both  banks. 

May  16. — Attacked  the  enemy  stockaded  at  Kemendine,  uith  the 
boats  of  the  fleet  and  grenadier  company  of  the  38th  foot;  carried  and 
destroved  three  stockjides ;  the  enemy  waited  the  assault,  and  suffered 
severely. 

Brigadier  M'Creagh  reached  Cheduba  on  the  12th  May ;  effected 
a  landing  with  300  men  on  the  L4th,  after  slight  opposition ;  invested 
the  enemy  in  their  stocksldes,  against  which  a  battery  was  erected  and 
breach  made  by  the  17th,  when  the  works  were  caried  by  assault,  *  in 
which  the  enemy  lost  many  men.  The  Rajah  of  Cheduba  fell  into 
our  hands  on  the  following  day,  when  all  further  opposition  ceased; 
Brigadier  M*Creagh,  with  a  detachment  of  his  Mtyesty's  18th  foot^ 
reached  Rangoon  on  the-llth  June,  leaving  the  island'of  Chedoba 
under  Lient.-Colonel  Hampton,  with  his  corps,  40th  regiment  Bengal 
Native  infantry,  and  an  artillery  detail. 

The  Negrais  force,  under  Major  Wahab,  finding  that  island  unin- 
habited and  uninhabitable  from  the  want  of  fresh  water,  moved,  oh 
the  14th  May,  over  to  the  Bassein  river,  where  they  landed  to  water 
the  ships,  without  opposition  from  the  inhabitants.  A  force,  by  the 
17th,  was  cdlected  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  was  attacked  by  a 
party,  under  Lieutenant  Stedman,  of  250  men  ;  the  stockades  were 
carried,  and  the  enemy  driven  off.  ' 

May  27. — Major  Wahab's  detachment  reached  Rangoon,  after 
effecting  the  object  required;  or  rt^lther  finding  that  there  was  no 
el^ct  to  induce  the  sending  a  force  to  Negsais. 

The  Burmese  assemble  rouncl  Rangoon,  and  contract  our  poeitioil 
by  the  erection  of  stockaAeft  and  works  on  all  points  but  the  rear.cOn 
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this  date^  in  drifiDg  back  a  racoonoiasance  of  the  enemy  on  one  of  oor 
picquetSy  the  picquet  (38th  foot)  of  eighteen  men  fell  on  a  stockade, 
which  it  galkgatl  J  carried,  though  held  by  300  of  the  enemy. 

May  2S. — Brigadier-General  Campbell  moved  with  a  detail  of 
Bengal  artillery,  two  companies  13th  and  two  38th  foot,  and  250 
Native  troops,  to  an  extensive  reconnoissance  and  attadc  of  the 
enemy's  stockades ;  retook  the  stockade  taken  yesterday,  with  little 
loss,  and  several  others  unfinished  ;  afiter  an  advance  •  of  about 
seven  miles,  sent  back  the  jaded  art^ery,  which  bad  been  drawn 
through  mud  and  marsh,  in  charge  of  the  Native  troops,  bat  continued 
to  advance  with  the  European  through  heavy  rain  tluree  miles  further. 
Here  fdl  in  with  a  village  where  the  enemy  seemed  in  force,  and  pre* 
pared  for  the  attack.  Majors  Evans  and  Dennie  carried  the  two 
stockades  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  fire  and  resistance.  After  this  success. 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  returned  to  Rangoon. 

May  29. — Brigadier-General  M'Bean  moved  out  to  the  scene  of 
yesterday's  attacks.     The  works  were  all  unoccupied. 

May  30. — At  day-light,  Captain  Piper,  with  the  light  company  of 
his  Majesty's  38th  foot,  moved  from  the  Dagon  Pagoda,  and  assaulted 
and  carried  a  stockade  near  it. 

June  3. — Directed  an  attack  on  the  Kemendioe  stockades,  one  by 
water,  and  two  columns  to  proceed  by  land.  The  former  attack  car- 
ried soijie  works  on  the  river  side,  with  slight  opposition.  The  two 
columns  missed  their  way,  and  fell  back  on  Rangoon  without  effecting 
anything  ;  though  they  suffered  from  the  enemy's  fire,  as  well  as  firom 
that  of  the  fiotiUa,  which  carried  on  its  attacks  on  the  river  face  of 
the  Kemendine  stockades.  There  was  much  general  recrimination 
after  the  failure  of  these  columns,  the  troops  with  which  had  to  wade 
through  swanips  to  attack  unknown  positions. 

June  10. — With  an  assembled  force  of  3000  men,  four  eighteen- 
pounders,  four  mortars,  and  ordnance  of  low  calibre,  directed  a  gene- 
ral attack  on  the  enemy's  works  at  Kemendine  by  land,  while  two 
divisions  of  vessels  were  employed  against  the  river  face  of  those 
works.  Two  miles  from  Rangoon  breached  a  stockade,  and  then 
carried  it  by  assault,  with  little  loss.  Proceeding  another  mile,  the 
land  columns  and  flotilla  were  placed  in  communication  with  each 
other,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  principal  line  of  stockades  and  entrench- 
ments. By  four  p.  m.  these  works  were  invested  by  land,  with  the 
exception  of  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  yards  width  in  th^  rear, 
which  was  not  easy  of  access  to  our  troops. 

June  11. — Employed  last  night  in  erecting  batteries,  which  opened 
at  day-light.  After  two  hours  firing,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  fled  by  the  opening  in  the  rear,  carrying  off  their  dead 
and  wounded.  Garrisoned  the  stockade  of  Kemendine  with  a  small 
European  detail,  and  regiment  of  Nativo  infantry.  The  enemy,  after 
this  loss,  fell  back  from  the  immediate  front  and  vicinity  of  Uie  Bri- 
tish lines. 
.  Jme  1?  and  30. — Between  these  dates,  the  enemy  made  no  .de« 
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monstratiom  against  our  lijbes ;  bnt  occasiooal  skirmishes  took  place^ 
to  the  discomfiture  aod  loss  of  the  Burmese. 

July  1. — The  euemy  haying  again  collected  along  the  front  of  the 
British  lines,  from  Kemendine  on  the  left,  to  the  very  extreipe  right, 
pushed  forvvard  three  strong  columns  on  our  right,  and  on  the  DagojQ 
Pagoda,  the  key  to  the  position,  and  gained  possession  of  a  height  400 
yards  from  the  Pagoda.  The  picquets  of  the  7th  and  43d  regiments 
N.  I.  were  first  opposed  to  the  enemy,  and  ultimately  driven  from  the 
height  occupied  by  atharge  of  detachments  from  those  corps.  Our 
artillery  opened  on  the  enemy  a  few  minutes  before  the  successful 
charge  was  made. 

July  2  to  7. — Dalla,  opposite  to  Rangoon,  was  the  object  of  attack 
this  day,  when  Capt.  Isaack,  12th  regiment  N.  I.,  in  command  of  the 
{Acquet  there,  was  killed.  Between  these  dates,  the  lines  of  Rangoon 
were  completely  invested  by  the  Burmese,  whose  army  received  daily 
reinforcements.  Constant  skirmishes  between  the  picquets  and  the 
enemy  occurred,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  night  and  day. 

July  8. — To  remove  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  on  the  lines,  the 
naval  flotilla,  and  a  force  about  800  strong,  was  detached  against  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  while  Brigadier-Gen.  M'Bean  moved  a  column 
1500  strong,  by  land.  The  works  on  the  river  face  were  carried 
without  much  loss  or  opposition,  and  the  troops  re-embarked.  Bri- 
gadier-General IVr  Bean's  force  had  to  assault  and  carry  seven  sepa- 
rate stockades  on  his  line  of  attack;  a  duty  gallantly  performed  by 
detachments  of  his  Migesty's  13th  and  38th  foot;  the  enemy  suffered 
severely,  and  fell  back  without  delay.  The  country  was  too  deeply 
inundated  to  admit  of  a  communication  between  the  river  and  land 
attacks. 

July  19. — A  column  of  1200  men,  directed  to  move  by  land  to  a 
place  called  Kykeloo,  was,  from  the  inundated  state  of  the  country, 
obliged  to  return  to  the  lines.  The  Diana  steam  vessel  worked  up 
the  river  to  the  point  for  her  co-operation ;  she  met  no  opposition,  the 
Burmese  flying  on  her  approach ;  she  returned  to  Rangoon  on  the 
21st  Jul)'. 

Aug.  4. — On  reports  that  the  enemy  had  established  themselves  at 
Syriam,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Rangoon,  sent  by  water  a  detachment 
to  dislodge  them,  which  was  effected,  after  a  slight  resistance,  and 
their  works  destroyed. 

Aug.  8.— Lieut-Col.  Kelly,  H.  C.  S.,  with  400  men,  detached  by 
water  to  destroy  the  stockades  on  the  Dalla  creek,  east  of  Rangoon  ; 
carried  two  by  escalade,  and  returned  to  Rangoon. 

Aug.  19. — Colonel  Miles,  his  Majesty's  89th  foot,  embarked  with 
an  expedition  against  Mergui  and  Tavoy.  Detachments  from  his 
Majesty's  89th  and  7th  regiments  N.  I.,  under  convoy  of  the  Honour- 
able Company's  cruizer  Teignmonth^  reached  Tavoy  river  on  the 
1st  September;  worked  up  to  Tavoy  by  the  8th,  ai\d,  on  the  following 
day,  the  place  surrendered ;  the  second  in  command  joining  with  the 
inhabitants,  confined  the  Governor  and  made  terms.  A  small  garri- 
son lefi  at  Tavoy;  the  expedition  sailed,  and  reached  Mergui  on  the 
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6th  October !  th«  garrUon  refiudng  terms,  the  fort  and  works  w«ra 
gallantly  carried  J:)y  assault,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  500  men  out  of 
3000,  the  garrison.  Colonel  Miles  left  the  Native  troops  at  Tavoy, 
and,  with  the  detachment  of  his  Majesty's  89th,  returned  to  Rangoon 
in  November. 

Aug.  26  to  29.-— Burmese  assemble  in  great  force  around  Rangoon^ 
but  the'  inundated  state  of  the  country  between  our  lines  aod  the 
enemy  prevents  a  reconnoissance. 

Aug.  30. — Under  cover  of  the  night,  a  small  party  of  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  few  accoutrements  from  one  of  the  ad- 
vance picquet  sheds.  A  similar  attempt,  repeated  on  another  picquet 
next  day,  was  defeated. 

Sept.  2. — The  Burmese  re*occupy  the  stockades  destroyed  on  th* 
Dalla  creek,  but  were  again  driven  from  them  on  this  date,  with  con- 
siderable loss ;  the  gun-boats  succeeding  in  the  capture  of  sevwal 
war-boats. 

Sept.  5  and  6.— *The  gun-boats  and  troops  stationed  to  keep  free  the 
Dalla  creek,  were  attacked  on  these  dates ;  but,  on  both,  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  with  loss. 

Sept  21, — Brigadier-General  Fraser,  with  a  considerable  force, 
detached  in  the  direction  of  Paulung.  The  enemy  fled  from  all  their 
stockades  on  the  Brigadier-Generars  route. 

Oct.  5.— Lieut.-Col.  Smith,  H.  C.  S.,  with  800  Native  infantry, 
sent  on  a  reconnoissance  towards  Kykeloo,  fifteen  miles  distant ;  seve- 
ral stockades  and  breastworks  were  carried  on  the  route;  but  the 
enemy  proving  strong  in  numbers  and  position,  a  reinforcement  of 
400  Native  infantry  was  granted  ;  with  this  Colonel  Smith  moved  to 
attack  the  pagoda  and  stockades  of  Kykeloo,  but  was  repulsed  with 
loss.  The  troops  had  been  harassed  for  two  days;  they  evinced,  when 
brought  up  to  the  assault,  a  sullen  and  backward  disposition,  which 
neither  the  entreaty  nor  example  of  their  European  officers  could  over- 
come. Colonel  Smith,  so  circumstanced,  made  the  best  retreat  h^ 
could. 

Simultaneous  with  this  movement.  Major  Evans,  38th  foot,  with 
300  Europeans  and  100  Natives,  proceeded  up  the  Lyng  river,  as 
a  diversion  to  Colonel  Smith's' advance.  Captain  Chadds  conducted 
the  flotilla,  and  during  the  6th,  7tb,  and  8th,  drove  the  Burmese  war- 
boats  ;  the  troops  landing  and  carrying  several  stockades.  This  i<»ce 
returned  on  the  10th  to  Rangoon. 

Oct.  9. — Brigadier  M'Creagh,  with  420  Europeans  and  360  Na^ 
tive  troops,  moved  to  Kykeloo,  which  he  reached  on  the  11th  ;  the 
enemy  retired,  and  were  pursued  all  the  12th,  but  could  not  be  over- 
taken.    Brigadier  M'Creagh  returned  on  the  14th. 

Oct.  19. — Lieutenant-CoL  Hampton,  H.  C.  S.,  commanding  at 
Cheduba,  with  the  aid  of  the  Hastings,  Honourable  Company's  frigate, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  Burmese  positions  on  the  island 
of  Ramree. 

Oct.  29. — Lieutenant-Col.  Godwin,  41st  foot,  with  detachment 
of  Madras  artillery,  part  of  41  st  foot^  and  3d  regiment  N.  L,  wluch 
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-sailed  from  Rangoon  on  the  14th  instant,  under  convoy  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's i^pe  Arachne  and  TSophiUt  reached  M artahan.  A  reconnois- 
sance  made  was  briskly  fired  on  from  the  enemy's  works,  which,  with 
the  fort,  were  carried  on  the  following  day  by  escalade. 

Nof*ember. — During  this  month  no  material  contest  occurred.  The 
Bormese  were  gradually  collecting  around  the  British  lines;  and,  by 
the  30th  of  the  month,  were  supposed  to  have  assembled  50,000  men, 
under  the  MahaBundoola  and  the  Prince  of  Sarrawaddy.  Stockaded 
poeitkms  were  gradually  pushed  up  to  our  picquets. 

Oct.  1.— The  enemy  began  offensive  operations  by  a  resolute 
attack  on  Kemendine,  our  extreme  left ;  a  point  intrusted  to  the  cate 
of  Major  Yates,  26th  regiment  N.  I.,  with  his  own  corps^  and  a  small 
party  of  the  Madras  European  regiment.  The  defence  on  the  river 
face  was  aided  by  the  naval  armament;  by  the  land,  the  enemy  sur- 
rounded the  stockade,  and  pushed  forward  approaches,  and  made 
vigorous  attacks  for  six  days,  all  of  which  were  repulsed  by  Major 
Yates.  A  large  force  was  pushed  forward  to  occupy  Dalla,  opposite 
to  Rangoon.  From  the  Dagon  Pagoda  the  enemy  took  ground  to  their 
left;  as  far  as  the  Puzendpwn  creek,  thus  threatening  our  right  and 
rear.  Major  Sale  made  a  bold  reconnoissance  on  the  enemy's  left, 
und  they  were  driven  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Pagoda. 

Dee,  2. — A  detachment  of  Madras  Native  Infantry  made  a  sue* 
ceasfol  attack  on  the  advanced  works,  near  the  Dagon  Pagoda. 

Dec  3  and  4. — ^The  enemy  continued  to  push  forward  his  ap- 
proaches, and  the  fire  from  his  trenches  could  only  be  kept  under  by 
our  artillery.  A  detachment  of  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard 
arrived  from  Calcutta,  at  Rangoon. 

Dec.  5. — By  this  date,  the  Burmese  appeared  to  have  brought 
forward  all  their  resources  in  artillery.  It  was  determined  to  attack 
their  left  wing  firom  the  Pagoda  to  Puzendown.  The  naval  force, 
under  Captain  Chadds,  conducted  an  attack  by  the  Puzendown 
credc,  on  the  extreme  left.  Major  Sale,  with  a  column  of  1 100  men, 
and  a  detail  of  the  Body  Guard,  penetrated  the  centre,  and  Major 
Walker,  with  the  3d  and  34th  Light  Infantry  (Native),  assaulted 
tiie  works  nearest  to  Rangoon.  All  these  attacks  were  gallantly  and 
successfully  conducted,  and  the  entire  left  wing  of  the  Burmese 
was  routedi  The  Body  Guard,  just  arrived,  was  a  timely  aid  to  com- 
plete the  dispersion  of  the  enemy. 

Dec.  6. — ^The  Bundoolah  collected  many  of  the  defeated  troops  of 
his  left  wing,  and  having  strengthened  his  centre  and  right,  vigorously 
pushed  his  approaches  against  the  Dagon  Pagoda. 

Dec  7. — Four  columns  of  attack  being  organized  to  be  commanded 
by  Col<Miels  Mallett,  H.M.S.,  Brodie,  and  Parlby,  H.C.S.,  and  by 
Captain  Wilson,  at  noon  all  our  artillery  opened  on  the  enemy's 
works  for  a  short  time,  when  the  several  columns  were  pushed  forward 
to  the  attack,  carrying  every  thing  before  them.  The  enemy  aban- 
d<uied  his  artillery,  arms,  ammunition.  Sec,  in  the  rapidity  of  his 
fight ;  a  fifth  column,  under  Major  Sale,  made  a  diversion  on  the 
enemy's  left  and  rear,  and  added  much  to  the  lose  and  confusion. 
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.The  Burmese  loss,  in  killed,  was  estimated  at  5000  men ;  butcoiTdct- 
^eas  in  such  matters  is  not  to  be  expected.  During  the  (Mperations  on 
Bhore,  the  naval  armaments  were  incessantly  engaged  with  the 
enemy's  war-boats  and  fire -rafts,  particularly  o£F  the  Kemendine 
stockaide.  Our  loss,  in  the  last  seven  days,  was  severe,  and  it  fell 
principally  on  his  Majesty *s  13th  and  38th  foot,  and  the  26th  and 
28th  regiments  of  Native  Infantry. 

Dec.  8. — Major  Farrier,  detached  across  the  Rangoon  river  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  Dalla,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  woriu  on  the 
river  bank.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parlby  joined  next  day  with  rein- 
forcements, when  the  enemy's  troops  were  defeated  and  dispersed  in 
this  quarter. 

Dec.  10  to  13. — Our  lines  for  these  days  remained  unmolested  by 
the  enemy;  though  it  was  clear  that  he  held  his  ground  in  the 
vicinity  in  great  force,  and  was  preparing  for  another  effort. 

Dec.  1 4. — Emissaries  from  the  enemy  having  effected  a  lodgment 
in  the  town  of  Rangoon,  the  garrison  was  alarmed  during  the  night 
(2  A.M.)  by  fires  breaking  out  in  seveiral  places ;  at  the  same  time, 
shoals  of  fire-rafts  were  fioated  down  on  the  shipping,  which  were 
saved  from  their  effects  by  the  possession  of  Kemendine.  Simul- 
taneous with  the  assaults  by  fire,  came  a  general  yelling  and  shouting 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  lines.  The  troops  stood  to  their  arms 
ready  for  every  contingency,  but  the  enemy  confined  their  efforts  to 
this  exercise  of  their  lungs  ;  and  the  only  loss  we  sj;  stained  was  the 
destruction  of  nearly  half  the  town  of  Rangoon,  with  the  stores  of  the 
Madras  Commiseariat.  Towards  evening,  a  reconnoissance  found 
the  enemy  strongly  stockaded,  about  three  miles  in  front  of  the  Dagon 
Pagoda. 

JDec.  15. — Early  on  this  date,  a  column,  under  Brigadier-Kjeneral 
Cotton,  H.M.S.,  consisting  of  60  cavalry,  240  H.M.'s  13th  Light 
Infantry,  300  Native  Infantry,  and  70  pioneers,  or  670  men  ;  and 
another  under  Brigadier  Miles,  H.M.S.,  of  100  cavalry  detachnoents 
B.M.S. ;  38th,  41  St,  and  89th  regiments,  400;  Madras  European 
regiment,  100;  Native  Infantry,  500;  pioneers,  100  men,  or  J 200 
total :  a  small  artillery  detail  was  attached  to  each  column.  At  9 
>i.M.,  both  columns  moved  from  the  lines  under  the  special  command 
of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  in  person.  About  the  10th,  the  lef^  or 
Brigadier  Miles's  column,  with  which  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  pro* 
ceeded,  reached  the  Pagoda  of  Kokain,  in  front  of  the  stockaded  posi- 
tion of  the  Burmese,  embracing  an  extent  of  about  1200  yards,  the 
two  fianks  considerably  advanced  beyond  the  centre.  Brigadier- 
General  Cotton's  column  had,  by  a  detour  to  the  right,  gained  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  rear  by  noon.  Sir  A.  Campbell  had  effected  a 
reconnoissance  by  1  p.m.,  when  one  division  of  the  column,  under 
Brigadier  Miles,  moved  to  assault  the  left,  while  the  other,  under 
Major  Evans,  procejdded  to  the  right  of  the  enemy's  work«.  These 
assaults,  and  that  on  the  rear  by  Brigadier-General  Cotton,  were 
simultaneous,  and  both  successful :  the  brunt  fell  on  the  13th  and 
38th  foot,  who  nobly  sustained  their  reputation,  but  suffered  severely  ,* 
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the  former  io  carrying  the  rear,  and  the  latter  the  right  stockade^* 
The  enemy  were  driven  into  the  ditch,  and  in  their  flight  fell  op 
Brigadier  Miles's  division,  which  did  great  execution  amongst  them. 
The  Idth  foot  was  most  perilously  exposed  to  superior  numbers  and 
a  strong  position,  and  only  extricated  themselves  by  the  most  heroic 
yaloor,  which  almost  annihilated  the  fragment  of  this  fine  regiment. 
The  Governor-General's  Body-Guard,  aJso,  with  Brigadier-General 
Cotton's  columns,  distinguished  themselves.  The  truth  is,  the  strength 
of  the  columns  should  have  been  reversed,  or  the  rear  one  doubled  in 
strength.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  20,000  meii^ 
and  their  position  strong.  Maha  Silwa,  who  commanded,  w^s  re- 
ported to  have  fallen,  with  several  other  chiefs. 

The  loss  of  the  British,  in  these  several  actions,  amounted  to  11!^ 
rank  and  file  killed,  and  740  wounded. 

During  these  operations  by  the  land,  the  naval  force  was  not  idle; 
it  succeeded  in  capturing  thirty  war-boats. 

With  this  repulse  the  campaign  closed.  After  the  15th  Decem- 
ber the  Burmese  dispersed,  and  did  not  again  venture  to  approacl^ 
Rangoon,  or  indeed  to  attempt  any  offensive  operation  whatever^ 
Their  dispersed  and  dispirited  troops  wero  ro-asscmblcd  at  Peu  Meu^ 
or  Prorae ;  and  their  principal  force  at  Donabew  and  Yanguenphan^a' 
lower  down  the  Irrawady, 

We  have  now  traced  the  events  at  Rangoon  to  the  close  of  the 
campaign  of  1824.  This  expedition,  when  first  projected  by  the 
Bengal  Government,  was  intended  to  be  on  a  far  smaller  scale ;  and 
it  was  for  a  time  doubtful  whether  its  destination  would  be  directed 
to  Arracan  or  Rangoon.  The  present  Governor-General  of  Indi^ 
could  not  be  expected  to  possess  such  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  as  would  enable  him  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  decision  of  the  questions  of  force  or  destination ;  and,  un<f 
happily,  the  great  officers  of  Government  who  surrounded  Lord 
Amherst,  were  scarcely  more  capable  of  coming  to  a  sound  decision. 
Very  erroneous  notions  obtained  of  our  own  superiority  and  im- 
portance. It  was  imagined  that  the  Burmese  could  not  be  jso  rash  aa, 
to  wage  -war  with  our  vast  power  and  resources,  though  by  them  these 
qualities  had  never  been  seen  nor  felt.  The  few  historical  publications 
diat  have  appeared  of  the  Burmese  empire,  might  have  taught  us 
that  they  were  likely  to  prove  no  mean  foe  ;  and  since  they,  like  our- 
selves, bad  gone  on  conquerii^  from  the  year  1755,  that  they  might 
fisel  little  disposition  to  yield  to  a  war  of  words,  or  the  parade  of  a 
small  force. 

Much  expectation  and  reliance  was  placed  by  the  Government  on 
the  information  and  opinions  of  the  late  Major  Canning,  who  had  ^ 
been  called  to  Calcutta  from  his  political  duties  at  Aurungabad, 
Miyor  C.   had  twice  visited  Amerapoorab,  once  in  a  subordinate 
camu^ity  with  the  ambassador's  escort,  and  again  as  a  principal. 

The  opinions  iind  advice  given  by  this  officer  were  such,  it  is  said, . 
as  to  indace  the  Govenraient  to  be  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of 
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success  from  an  immediate  invasion,  whicb  would  not  £gu1  to  bring 
the  Burmese  to  their  senses.  These  pleasing  illusions  were  acted  oo, 
and  the  arrangements  made  embraced  the  firm  belief  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  would  be  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  Provisions,  boats,  and  boatmen,  elephants,  and  every 
other  kind  of  land-carriage,  were  to  be  in  waiting  for  the  forces ;  and 
at  the  worst,  a  pleasant  trip  up  the  Irrawaddy  to  Amerapoorah,  wag 
to  terminate  with  a  peace  there,  dictated  to  the  Emperor  of  tho  White 
Elephant. 

Such  golden  dreams  have  not  only  perished,  but  they  have  proved 
ti  grave  to  the  flower  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  ever  formed  in  India, 
partly  by  the  obstinate  bravery  of  the  enemy,  but  principally  from 
had  food  and  exposure  in  a  vile  climate,  at  a.  season  when  operations 
neither  could  not  should  have  been  prosecuted.  We  wish  not  to 
exaggerate  the  quantum  of  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the 
Government  that  planned  this  ill-timed  expedition ;  much  may  b# 
urged  in  their  defence,  their  ignorance  being  the  fruits  of  a  system 
over  which  a  neiv  Government,  especially,  could  have  exercised  little 
control.  The  want  of  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Enemy's  resources  to  aid  their  resolves  at  this  crisis,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  non-existence  of  a  department  for  the  collection  and  arrange ' 
inent  of  statistics ;  a  desideratum,  even  as  regards  our  own  possessions, 
and  far  more  so  as  to  foreign  states  in  cotitact  with  our  provinces. 
The  consideration  of  season  should  not,  however,  have  been  over- 
looked in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  the  divisions  are  so  well 
marked,  and  so  well  known,  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  India -should  be 
ashamed  to  plead  oversight. 

It  is  believed  that  the  force  destined  for  Rangoon  was  determined, 
tmd  its  component  parts  fixed,  before  Sir  E.  Paget  could  take  any 
active  part  in  the  arrangement ;  but  the  selection  of  an  officer  to  com- 
mand in  chief  was  reserved  for  his  decision,  and  Colonel  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  the  person  specially  recommended  as  highly  qualified  for 
that  important  office,  w^as  chosen.  It  will  hardly  gain  credence,  that 
there  were  persons  of  note  and  authoritj/  about  the  Government  in  Cal- 
cutta who,  at  this  time,  reprobrated  as  an  idle  and  expensive  display  the 
employment  of  so  large  a  force.  There  were  not  wanting,  however, 
persons  who  held  more  rational  opinions,  and  who  formed  a  truer  esti- 
mate of  the  enemy  we  were  about  to  grapple  with  ;  but  their  voices,, 
if  heard,  were  unheeded  in  the  haste  to  do  something.  It  must  in 
justice  be  added,  that  the  Military  Secretary  to  Government  was  not 
only  a  dissentient  to  the  employment  of  a  small  force,  but  that  to  his 
voice  and  exertions  is  attributable  the  efficient  state  of  the  armament 
as  first  organized. 

The  expedition  reached  Rangoon  near  the  middle  of  May,  just  in 
time  to  have  gone  into  quiet  monsoon  quarters  for  the  rains ;  fate  and 
Sir  A.  Campbell  ordered  it  otherwise.  This  Commander-in-Chief 
proved  to  be  one  of  those  gallant  but  hard-headed  insensible  men, 
whose  professional  talent  was  limited  to  a  desire  to  come  to  blows,* 
without  reference  to  results,  or  the  expediency  of  time  and  place  for 
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tlie  application  of  thia  pugnacious  quality.  Rangoon  waa  oooupi^i 
but  its  inhabitants  and  resources  were  fled,  and  as  the  army  was  not 
only  inadequately  supplied  with  prorisions,  but  totally  unprovided  with 
ti^nsports,  (land  or  water,)  it  became  obvious  that  no  forward  move- 
ment could  be  effected  this  season ;  and  that  we  must  content  ouf* 
selves  with  the  occupation  of  Raagoon  and  such  accessible  points  on 
the  sea^coast  as  were  likely  to  be  useful.  To  remedy  the  want  of 
provisions,  transports  were  despatched  in  haste  to  Calcutta;  but  car* 
liage  cattle  could  not  of  course  be  obtained  for  many  months,  aa 
neither  Presidency  was  prepared  for  such  a  demand. 

The  detail  of  the  military  operations  at  Rangoon  will  enable  most 
men  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  on  their  merits ;  the  fre« 
quent  and  harassing  employment  of  the  troops  gave  ample  proof  of 
Uie  excellent  metal  of  which  this  army  was  composed ;  the  losses  in 
action  will  testify  that  the  laurels  acquired  were  not  easily  torn  from 
the  brows  of  the  enemy.  At  the  most  inclement  season,  in  a  tropical 
climate,  every  thing  was  left  to  the  European  troops;  the  Native 
troops,  when  employed  with  the  Europeans,  were  in  very  dispropor- 
tionately small  numbers  ;  or  they  were  detached  quite  alone,  as  if  it 
were  the  object  of  Sir  A.  Campbell  to  prove  his  utter  unfitness  for  the 
command  of  mixed  troops ;  the  art,  in  this  case,  being  so  to  blend  the 
proportions,  that  the  good  qualities  of  both  may  be  drawn  forth,  and 
the  defects  of  one  be  supplied  by  the  superiority  of  the  other  class  of 
soldiers.  Were  we  to  point  to  one  out  of  many  instances  of  a  wanton 
exposure  of  a  small  but  gallant  band  to  defeat  from  an  overwhelming 
enemy,  we  would  name  the  movement  on  the  28th  of  May ;  support 
or  retreat  in  case  of  a  check  were  precautions  unthought  of«  The 
movements  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  is  an  instance  of  the  judici* 
ousness  with  which  detachments  were  arranged.  Every  movement, 
not  dictated  by  the  immediate  defence  of  the  lines  of  Rangoon,  and 
there  are  few  indeed,  (four  or  ^ye^  perhaps,  in  all,)  compared  with  the 
many  Uiat  were  made  for  distant  and  unimportant  objects,  was  a  de- 
parture from  a  course  oi  common  sense  and  common  humanity.  We 
have  attempted  to  give  a  correct  list  of  the  loss  from  the  enemy  ;  but 
could  we  show  the  sipk  returns,  the  fatal  effects  of  these  harassing 
movementJs  through  an  inundated  country,  would  be  too  glaring  to  re- 
quire comment.  The  attack  on  the  lines  early  in  December  was  judi- 
ciously encouraged  and  ably  repelled ;  had  General  Campbell  through- 
out the  season  acted  in  this  manner,  we  might  have  been  spared  our 
remarks.  It  was  evidently  our  policy  to  allow  the  enemy  to  seek  us, 
and  not  run  about  to  discover  a  foe  in  the  wilderness  and  marshes 
around  Rangoon. 

It  weie  well  could  we  close  our  remarks  here ;  but  truth,  and  jus- 
tice to  the  British  name  and  character,  calls  on  us  to  stamp  with  re- 
probation the  eagerness  evinced  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder.  We  mean 
not  by  this  to  impeach  individuals  of  the  army,  or  its  general  dis- 
cipline ;  but  the  more  legal  and  powerful  plea  of  prize  property  we 
raise  our  voice  against;  the  sigent  for  this  duty  being  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's son-in-law.    It  ia  an  unvaried  object  of  policy 
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with  our  Indian  GoverniDents  to  conciliate  tlie  inhabitatits  of  a  coon-' 
try,  with  whom  they  may  be  at  war,  by  a  respect  for  their  persons  and 
property,  and  more  especially  for  their  religious  prejudices  and  insti- 
tutions. Sir  A.  Campbell^  like  the  great  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni,  was 
an  Iconoclast ;  and  a  country  like  Pegu^  filled  with  temples,  and  the 
image  of  Guadma,  afforded  ample  scope  to  display  a  hati:ed  (regard?) 
for  images.  Gods,  goddesses,  altars,  and  even  bells,  whether  of  silyer 
or  baser  metal,  were  all  swept  away ;  and  we  are  creditably  informed 
that  within  three  weeks  after  a  British  army  arrived  at  RimgooD,  the 
poor  Buddists  could  rarely  be  blessed  with  the  sight  of  their  presiding 
deity ;  though  certain  habitations  were  crowded  with  the  unholy  spoil, 
and  shipments  made  to  such  an  extent,  that  every  auction-mart  in 
Calcutta  and  Madras  quickly  rang  with — ''  Going !  going !  this  su- 
perb image  of  Guadma,  just  landed  from  Rangoon !  "  That  most  mag- 
nificent structure,  the  Sheo  Dagon  Pagoda,  having  been  charged  with 
concealing  hidden  treasures,  our  modem  Mahmoud  set  his  pioneers  to 
work  to  disembowel  his  deity ;  the  Bonzes  proving  less  liberal  in  offers 
to  avert  the  sacrilege  than  the  Brahmins  of  Sumnat.  After  destroying 
the  terraces,  and  undermining  the  temple  at  all  points,  the  fruit  of  the 
labour  was,  we  rejoice  to  add,  some  half  dozen  of  small  brass  and 
lead  images.  Such  were  the  inducements  held  out  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Rangoon  and  Pegu,  in  general,  to  repose  under  the  shadow  of  Bri- 
tish protection ! 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  close  for  the  present,  and  to  leave  the  second 
campaign  for  a  future  Number.  We  have  seen  what  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  our  Indian  Government  can  effect  when  surprised  into  a 
war ;  we  shall,  in  our  next,  display  the  effects  produced  by  its  riper 
counsels  and  more  organized  energies  and  resources. 


MY   OWN   FIRB-SIDE.— BY  ALARIC  WATTS, 

Let  others  seek  for  empty  joys 

At  ball  or  concert,  rout  or  play ;      ' 

Whilst  far  from  fashion's  idle  noise, 
^  Her  gilded  domes  and  trappings  gay, 

I  while  the  wintry  eve  away, 

Twixt  book  and  lute,  and  hours  divide,— 

And  marvel  how  I  eVr  could  stray, 
From  thee — ^my  own  Fire-side  I 

My  own  Fire-side ! — Those  simple  words 

Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise ; 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  chords. 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  my  eyes  ! 
What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  prize, 

That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide. 
Haunt  of  my  home-bred  sympathies, 

My  own — ^roy  own  Fire-side  I 
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A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now, 

A  small  white  hand  is  clasp'd  in  mine ; 
I,  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow. 

And  ask  what  joys  can  equal  mine ! 
A  babe,  whose  beauty  's  half  divine. 

In  sleep  his  mother^  eyes  doth  hide;—, 
Where  may  love  seek  a  fitter  shrine,*; 
Than  thee — ^my  own  Fire-side. 

What  care  I  for  the  sullen  roar 

Of  winds  without  that  ravage  earth  ? 
It  doth  but  bid  me  prize  thee  more ; 

The  shelter  of  thy  haliow'd  hearth 
To  thoughts  of  quiet  bliss  give  birth : 

Tlien  let  the  churlish  tempest  chide. 
It  cannot  check  the  blameless  mirth 

That  glads— my  own  Fire-side  I 

My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 

Of  this  world's  passion,  strife,  and  care ; 
Though  thunder-clouds  the  sky  deform, 

Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there. 
Tliere,  all  is  cheerful,  calm  and  fair. 

Wrath,  malice,  envy,  strife  or  pride, 
Have  never  made  their  hated  lair 

By  thee — my  own  Fire-side  ! 

Thy  precincts  are  a  charmed  ring 

VVliere  no  harsh  feeling  dares  intrude ; 
Where  life's  vexations  lose  their  sting ; 

Where  even  grief  is  half  subdued ; 
And  peace,  the  halcyon,  loves  to  brood. 

Then,  let  the  pamper*d  fool  deride ; 
I  *ll  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude 

To  thee — my  own  Fire-side. 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities! 

Fair  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys  1 
To  thee  my  burden'd  spirit  flies, 

When  fortune  frowns  or  care  annoys ; 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys, 

Tlie  smiles  whose  truth  hath  oft  been  tried  ;— 
What  then  are  this  world's  tinsel  toys 

To  tliee — ^my  own  Fire-side  I 

Oh  1  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet. 

That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee, 
Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 

To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary  1 
Whatever  ray  future  years  may  be. 

Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide. 
Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me. 

My  own — my  own  Fire-side  I 
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carrington's  banks  op  thb  tamar,^ 

The  reader  of  verse  may  find  in  the  English  language  more  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  than  can,  we  think,  be  fqund  in  any  other  tongue 
antient  or  modern.  This  may  be  owing  partly  to  our  manners, 
partly  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  which,  taken  all  toge- 
ther, are  not  perhaps  surpassed  by  those  of  any  region  in  the  world. 
However,  there  is  almost  always  observable  in  our  Epglish  writers, 
particularly  in  our  poets,  a  partiality  for  rural  nature,  which  leads 
them  to  dwell  minutely  on  the  features  of  the  scenery  by  which  they . 
are  surrounded.  And  if  but  few  descriptive  poets  have  ever  arrived 
at  high  eminence,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many,  very  many,  have 
written  pleasingly  and  naturally  on  rustic  arguments.  When  the 
poet  selects  some  beautiful  but  secluded  spot  as  the  theme  of  hiB 
song,  he  knows  very  well  that  he  yields  up  all  hope  of  extensive  fame, 
and  graffs  his  reputation  upon  a  stock  that  cannot  live  for  ever.  But 
he  rests  satisfied  with  moviog  a  few  hearts  by  the  picture  of  the 
emotions  which  he  himself  has  felt,  and  would  fain  communicate  to 
others. 

Mr.  Carrington  belongs  to  this  class  of  poets ;  and  the  proper  range 
of  his  subject  is  very  limited.  But  he  has,  notwithstanding,  by  fol- 
lowing up  comparisons,  contrived  to  digress  to  more  celebrated  topics : 
Italy,  the  triumphs  of  the  British  navy,  ship-building,  launching,  &c. 
By  this  means  '  The  Banks  of  Tamar'  becomes  a  pleasing  little  work. 
Its  author's  manner  is  altogether  modest  and  unpretending ;  he  voyages 
up  the  flood,  in  his  little  pleasure  bark,  on  a  summers  day,  takes 
poetical  note  of  what  he  sees,  and  moralizes  elegantly  as  he  goes 
along.  Not  a  church,  or  seat,  or  ruin,  or  vale,  or  rivulet,  or  wood,  or 
hill,  escapes  him.  He  has  described  the  Tamar  and  its  banks  as  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  described  the  river  Duddou.  It  must  be  owned 
there  are  beautiful  spots  oli  the  sides  of  the  Tamar,  and  Mr.  Car- 
rington has  really  described  them  well.  We  think,  however,  that 
the  poem  is  too  long,  and  includee  too  much  reflection  necessarily 
common-place,  a  consequence  perhaps  of  its  length.  Minute  de- 
scriptions of  dawn,  or  noon,  or  night;  of  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  felt 
on  escaping  from  a  town  life  into  the  freshness  of  the  fields ;  of  mining 
operations ;  or  even  of  the  most  lovely  prospects,  become  fatiguing  i£ 
not  relieved  by  some  kind  of  action.  Aware  of  this,  Mr.  Carrington 
has  embellished  his  poem  with  a  melandioly  tale,  short,  but  marked 
with  pensive  interest 

The  chief  pleasure  to  be  derived,  however,  from  worics  of  this  kind, 
arises  from  that  easy  simplicity  with  which  the  poet  speaks  of  his  own 
feelings,  and  the  causes  that  awake  them.  He  appears  to  think  that 
the  reader  must  sympathize  with  him  as  often  as  he^  mentions  his 


1  The  Banks  of  Tunar,  a  Voem,  with  other  Pieces.    By  N«  T.  Carrington. 
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&voiirite  spoUi  and  he  therefore  dwells  upon  them  with  rapture. 
By  this  means  we  doubtless  become  poeticallv  acquainted  witn  the 
banks  of  a  certain  stream,  and  observe  the  feelings  experienced  on 
the  shores  of  every  rural  brook  or  river.  But  this  pleasure  is  tran- 
sient, and  cannot  be  made  to  recur  frequently.  For  this  reason,  as 
we  have  before  hinted,  all  such  poems  as  are  expected  to  derive  their 
interest  from  description  of  scenery  should  be  brief. 

We  shall  select  a  few  passages  from  Mr.  Carrington*s  poem,  from 
which  the  reader  wiU,  we  think,  infer,  that  whoever  is  fond  of  *  The 
Seasons,'  may  experience  much  pleasure  in  perusing  ^  The  Banks  of 
Tamar.' 

There  is  considerable  merit  in  the  following  verses,  descriptive  of 
the  variety  of  objects  which  present  themselves  in  an  English  land- 
scape: 

I  love  our  6ckle  sky 
Beyond  the  unspotted  azure  which  fatigues 
The  view,  in  regions  of  the  burning  South. 
How  glorious  is  the  gilding  of  our  clouds ! 
How  infinite  their  ctmnge  of  shape  and  lint ! 
How  sweet  to  see  them  intercept  the  ray 
Meridian,  and  to  see  the  shadows  fly 
In  swift  succession  o'er  the  cheouer'd  map  ! 
And  though  our  clime  is  moist,  hath  Italy, 
Cheering  the  eye  throughout  the  varying  year. 
More  pleasant,  more  delicious  sheets  of  green? 
Tis  said  "  thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful," 
Thou  vaunted  countnr  of  the  unclouded  Sun! 
But  we  too  have  enchanting  forms,  and  hues 
Most  beautiful ;  and  we  can  walk  abroad 
In  this  our  temperate  and  indulgent  clime. 
To  gaze,  enamour'd,  on  the  loveliness 
Of  Nature,  while  her  blooming  face  is  fanned 
After  kind  showers,  by  gales  which  would  refresh 
Thy  languid  face.  Imperial  Italy  I 

Fair  are  the  provinces  that  England  boasts. 
Lovely  the  veroure,  exquisite  the  flowers. 
That  bless  her  hills  and  dales, — her  streamlets  clear, 
Her  seas  majestic,  and  her  prospects  all. 
Of  old,  as  now,  tlie  pride  ot  British  song ! 
But  Efagland  sees  not  on  her  charming  map 
A  goodlier  spot  than  our  fine  E)evon ; — rich 
Art  thou  in  all  that  Nature's  hand  can  give, 
Land  of  the  matchless  view !    The  tyrant  Sun 
Thy  emerald  bosom  spares,  for  frequent  showers 
Drop  from  the  voyaging  and  friendly  cloud, 
To  cheer  thy  foliage,  and  to  swell  thy  streams : 
Henpe  all  thy  mountain  torrents  that  descend 
To  stray  in  meads,  as  Temp€  ever  fair ; 
Thy  noble  rivers  hence,  and  that  rich  robe 
Of  green,  throughout  the  varying  year  which  clothes 
The  pleasant  fields  of  thy  Peninsula. 
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The  poet  thus  describes  his  setting  forth  on  &is  voyage  up  the 
Tamar: 

E'en  now  he  gilds  thy  noble  woods,  Cotehele, 
And  see  this  murm'ring  strand  wliose  foot  is  lav*d . 
By  the  swifl-flowing  tide,  is  sprinkled  o'er 
With  smiling  friends,  who,  spite  of  fickle  skies. 
Trust  the  feir  promise  of  the  mom,  and  raise 
The  summer  sail,  and  to  the  fav'ring  wind 
Unloose  the  wanton  streamer.    We  are  bound 
On  a  delightful  voyage,  and  such  scenes 
Await  us,  as  the  memory  well  may  hold 
.     .     While  life  retains  a  pulse.    The  surging  snake 
Has  not  more  folds  than  Tamar,  but  ere  noon, 
Each  wood-fringed  headland  doubled,  we  shall  pause 
Beneath  the  flashing  Weir.* 

The  eagerness  with  which  a  teacher  flies  from  his  da3>ly  labourS|  to 
breathe  the  invigorating  breeze,  is  well  conveyed  : 

Man  is  bound 
By  artificial  ties,  where  cities  rear 
Their  huge  circumference;  but  how  he  longs 
To  quit,  them  for  a  season  ;  how  he  strives, 
Like  some  imprison'd  bird  that  droops  within 
Its  bars,  to  leave  engirting  ties  behind, 
And  feel  the  breeze  of  heaven  upon  his  cheeky 
Tlie  uncontaminated  breeze,  and  rove 
In  the  fresh  fields,  or  skim  the  river's  breast, 
A  joyous  denizen  of  earth. 

In  Mount  Edgcunibe,  the  poet  has  a  beautif\]l  theme,  as  it  is  a 
spot  hardly  equalled  for  loveliness  by  any  thing  we  have  in  England. 
Mr.  Carrington  thus  speaks  of  it,  when  dressed  to  the  best  advantage 
by  the  spring : 

O  when  the  breath 
Of  Spring  is  on  thy  renovated  hill, 
When  all  the  buds  are  leaping  into  leaf. 
And  the  broad  sheets  of  early  foliage  clothe 
Anew  thy  waste  of  bough,  delicious  *tis 
To  look  oh  tliy  peninsula.     When  rests 
The  beam  of  Summer  on  thy  pomp  of  woods, 
Grove  over  grove  ascending  from  the  edge 
Of  the  brown  cliff,  to  where  the  wild  van  lifU 
Its  crown  of  pines,  and  all,  impressively, 
Best  at  high 'noon  beneath  the  bright  serene,-" 
Breezeless  the  land,  waveless  the  circling  sea^ 
Above  all  green  and  glowing,  all  below 
Blue  with  that  girdle  of  the  Atlantic^ — blue 
And  studded  o'er  with  diamonds  which  the  Sun 


s  The  Tamar  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  Weir,  which,  foUowing  ^  ecceo- 
trk  course  of  the  river^  is  twenty-one  miles  from  Plymouth  Dock. 
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Has  sprinkled  on  it,  every  stranger  eye 
Brightens  with  ecstacy ! 

The  followinjg  is  a  rery  pleaosing  sketch  of  Beggar's  Island,  a  little 
barren  rock  in  the  Tamar,  near  Anthony,  the  seat  of  the  Right 
HoQourahle  Reginald  Pole  Carew : 

Broad  glittVing  to  the  Sun 
His  tributary  course  the  Lynher  leads 
Between  his  headlands  green.    That  sweep  of  wOod. 
With  which  luxuriant  Anthony  bedecks 
The  southern  bank,  seems  gracefully  to  spring 
E*en  from  the  shadowy  wave,  where  mimic  groves 
Display  their  answering  foliage.    Breasting  there 
Tlie  swelling  tide,  that  lonely  island  mark, 
Seldom  by  human  foot  impressed.    Around 
The  surge  is  moaning,  or  the  sea-bird  screams^ 
All  noiseless  else  is  that  deserted  spot, 
Yet  pleasing,  fixing,  interesting  still, 
By  mere  association  with  the  charms 
Which  dwell  so  near  it.    'lis  a  well-placed  foil 
Upon  the  cheek  of  beauty  !    Either  shore 
Presents  its  combinations  to  the  view 
Of  all  that  interests,  delights,  enchants  ;— 
Corn-waving  fields,  and  pastures  green,  and  slope 
And  swell  alternate,  summits  crovv'n'd  wiih  leaf. 
And  grove-encircled  mansions,  verdant  capes. 
The  beach,  the  inn,  the  farm,  the  mill,  the  path. 
And  tinkling  rivulets,  and  waters  wide 
Presenting  here  the  semblance  of  a  lake. 
There,  winding  round  some  unexpected  poin% 
Now  shut,  now  open.    Nor  is  wanting  oft, 
Dotting  the  sun-bright  flood,  the  varying  sail 
Of  barge,  or  fisher-bark,  or  painted  skiff 
Of  joyous  voyagers.  ' 

There  is  something  very  fine  in  his  description  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  about  Cotehele : 

Amid  the  verdure  of  the  steepy  bank, 
Tlie  rocks  jut  out,  in  careless  grandeur  piled ; 
Nature  has  stained  them  with  Tier  pencil, — some 
On  their  rough  sides  her  beauteous  lichens  wear, 
Or  white  or  yellow ; — others  have  a  wreath 
t)f  ivy,  glossy,  green  and  dark.     Between 
Tlie  granite  masses  rise  tlie  trees  and  climb 
The  precipice,  until  they  scale  its  brow 
Triumphantly  ;  while  in  the  flood  below, 
.AH  that  adorns  the  bank  appears  again 
Inverted.    Faithfully  the  mirror  shows 
The  lowliest  flower  that  blooms  upon  its  marge. 
The  quivering  reed,  the  ascending  grove,  the  rocks 
With  their  rich  colourings  ;  and  the  beauteous  swan^ 
If  here  he  oar*d  his  way,  might  see  his  bow 
Of  snow  reflected  in  the  liquid  world. 
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And  there  Is  stillness  too  that  may  be  felt, 
No  pounds  profane  this  holy  solitade ; 
Np  flitting  lYiog  is  heard,  nor  sudden  leap  . 
Of  sportive  fish,  nor  gush  of  woodland  song  i 
Silence  upon  the  waveless  bank  might  hold 
Her  solemn  court,  beneath  the  sheltering  woods, 
And  with  her  sister.  Contemplation,  pass 
The  pensive  hour  in  mental  converse  nigh. 

And  in  his  reflection  on  the  yale  of  Danescombe.—* 

Hard  by,  the  peasant  shows  the  sheltered  vtde 
Through  which  the  Danes  held  on  their  ruthle&s  way 
To  Hengeston's  bloody  eminence,  and  still 
He  names  that  valley  Danescombe.    Proudly  pass*d 
The  lonff  array  of  banner,  lance,  and  plume. 
To  yonder  mountain  side.    The  shock  was  fierce 
When  Briton,  Dane,  and  Saxon  met ;  the  dead 
Strew'd  the  ensanguined  field.    That  fearful  day 
Has  made  the  moorland  memorable,  nor 
Has  Time  yet  smoothed  with  his  all-levelling  hand, 
The  mounds  that  Piety  reared  o'er  the  slain. 

The  winding  of  a  bugle-horn  thus  alarms  the  birds  of  Tamar^s 
banks : 

Hark!  the  bugle  breaks 
The  deep  repose  I    The  shores  are  echoing  round, 
And  the  rich  stream  of  melody  rolls  down 
Tlie  steeps  sublime,  and  sweeps  with  lightning  speed 
The  sounding  groves  and  the  rejoicing  vales  : 
A  thousand  wings  are  sailing  the  mid  air. 
For  the  blast  shook  the  woods ; — 'tis  o'er,—- again 
Silence  assumes  her  sway,  the  feather'd  tribes 
Drop  one  by  one  into  the  peaceful  shades ; 
And  nought  in  this  sweet  solitude  is  heard, 
fiave  distant  bell  or  lapse  of  silv'ry  rill. 

After  this,  the  poet  and  his  friends  leave  the  rooks  to  their  repose, 
and  sail  down  the  dusky  river  towards  their  home.  The  reader  of 
^  The  Banks  of  Tamar'  will  accompany  the  poet  with  pleasure  to 
the  end  of  his  excursion,  which  is  modestly  and  pleasingly  described. 
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HISTORTCAL   SKETCH    OF    THE  RISK    AND    PROGRESS   OF  THE 
BRITISH   POWER  IN   INDIA. 

No.V. 

It  has  already  been  related  that  Jaffier  Khan  engaged  the  EngUsk 
in  his  intemt  by  the  promise  of  large  sums  of  money.  The  same 
kind  of  promise  had  purchased  the  co-operation  of  the  Native  chiefa. 
But  now  that  Jaffier  was. Subahdar,  it  was  found  by  both  parties  that 
owing  to  varioos  causes  his  treasury  was  much  too  scanty  to  enabla 
him  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  He  in  rain  endeavonred  by  private 
bribes  to  lessen  the  public  demands  of  the  English,  and,  exasperated 
by  disappointment,  began  to  hope  for  their  removal. 

During  the  government  of  the  two  preceding  Subahdars,  it  had 
been  the  policy  of  the  rulers  to  employ  a  number  of  Hindoos  in  offices 
of  trust,  in  preference  to  foreign  adventurers.  To  Dooloob  Ram,  one 
of  these  Hindoos,  Meer  Jaffier  was  muck  indebted  both  during  his 
conspiracy  against  Suraia  Dowla,  and  previously,  lliis  did  not^ 
however,  prevent  Jaffier  m>m  determining  on  his  ruin,  as  well  as  that 
of  various  other  Hindoos. 

But  while  his  mind  was  busy  with  these  schemes,  discontent  and 
insurrection  were  spreading  through  the  provinces:  the  Rajah  of 
liidnapore,  two  of  whose  rdations  Jaffier  had  imprisoned,  took  arms ; 
a  pretender  to  the  nabobship  appeared  in  Dacca:  another  in 
Poomeah ;  and  the  Subahdar*s  resolution  to  remove  the  Governor  of 
Berar  necessarily  created  another  enemy.  By  the  mediation  of 
Clive,  the  Rajah  of  Midnapore  was  reconciled  to  Jaffier ;  who  also 
succeeded,  by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  in  quelling  the  insurrec-i 
tion  at  Dacca.' 

When  the  Subahdar,  after  various  delays,  proceeded  from  the  city 
towards  Poomeah,  his  son,  who  had  been  left  governor  in  hisabsenoe^ 
propagated  a  report  that  a  conspiracy  to  raise  to  the  government  the 
son  of  a  younger  brother  of  Suraja  Dowla,  had  been  formed ;  to  pre<« 
vent  the  execution  of  which,  he  murdered  the  young  prince.  In  tb« 
course  of  the  same  month,  (November  1757,)  Clive  arrived  with  his 
forces  at  Moorshedabad ;  but  the  general  of  Jaffier  having  succeeded 
in  dispersing  the  rebels  in  Poorneah,  his  services  ware  not  wanted  in 
that  quarter. 

The  Subahdar  had  other  designs,  however,  in  which  the  aid  of  the 
English  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  especially  his  meditated  attack 
upon  Bahar.  In  any  of  these  Clive  now  refused  to  co-operate,  unless 
the  entire  demands  of  the  English  were  previously  satisfied.  Wiih« 
out  Dooloob  Ram,  these  payments  could  tiot  be  made,  and  therefore 
Clive  effected  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Subahdar,  and 
on  engaging  for  his  safety,  induced  him  to  join  the  army  with  10,000 
men. 

These  events,  as  well  as  the  intrigues  that  accompanied  them,  ar« 
mean  and  obscure,  and  would  not  deserve  to  occu{^  a  ptge  in  ibf% 
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history  of  the  world,  had  they  not  led  to  importaDt  resuUt.  The 
prosperity  and  riches  of  the  East  India  Company  did  not,  like  tboae  of 
other  piolitical  bodies,  arise  out  of  brilliant  victoriesy  or  sagacious 
laws,  but  from  casu^  strokes  of  cunning,  made  ^  occasionally  by  its 
servants  from  the  mere  natural  .desire  of  performing  something.  In 
the  present  instance,  after  dexterously  bending  the  resolutions  of  the 
Subahdar  respecting  Ramnarain,  from  their  first  direction,  and  repre- 
senting the  danger  of  a  Mahratta  inrasibn,  Olive  contrived  to  obiaio 
from  Jaffier  a  grant  of  the  monopoly  of  salt-petre. 

In  fact,  the  Subahdar  of  Oude,  with  a  body  of  Mahratta  hone,  and 
a  party  of  French  under  M.  Law,  now  meditated  the  invasion  of 
Bengal,  and  the  Mahrattas  despatched  one  of  their  body  to  Moofvbe- 
dabaid  to  demand  the  arrears  of  tribute.  During  his  stay  at  Jaifier  s 
capital,  Clive  received  intelligence  of  the  indecisive  engagement  that 
had  taken  place  between  the  English  and  French  fleets  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  this,  like  a  true  politician,  he  turned  to  the  utoiost 
advantage,  representing  the  affair  as  a  complete  naval  victory.  He 
returned  immediately  afterwards  to  Calcutta,  where,  in  June,  a  com- 
mission for  new-modelling  the  government  arrived  from  England,  in 
which  he  found  he  had  been  altogether  overiooked.  But  die  Coonci], 
which  fully  understood  his  importance,  contemned  the  orders  of  the 
Directors,  and  constituted  Clive  sole  Prewdent. 

At  this  time  the  Nabob  was  so  harassed  by  the  demands  of  the. 
English  for  money,  territory,  and  exemptions,  and  by  the  impatience 
of  his  troops  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  that  he  declared  to  one  of  his 
favourites,  who  betrayed  him,  that  were  a  French  force  to  come  into 
the  province,  he  would  assist  them,  unless  the  English  desisted  from 
their  demands.  In  order  to  extricate  him  finom  some  of  his  difficult 
ties,  Nuncomar,  a  man*  employed  by  Dooloob  Ram  in  the  a£FiBUfs  of 
tlie  revenue,  engaged  to  raise  the  requisite  sums,  if  supported  by  the 
Government.  Rejoined  in  the  desire  of  the  Subahdar  to  have  Doo- 
loob Ram  removed,  and  began  to  undermine  his  credit  and  reputa- 
tion with  the  principal  Hindoos  of  Moorshedabad.  Perceiving  now 
how  the  matter  was  likely  to  terminate,  Dooloob  requested  permission 
to  retire  vrith  his  family  and  effects  to  Calcutta ;  and  after  sevoid 
times  running  the  most  imminent  risk  of  his  lite,  at  length  obtained  it 
through  the  interference  of  Clive. 

Meanwhile,  very  distressing  intelligence  had  arrived  from  Madras, 
where  the  French  were  now  successful,  having  taken  Fort  St.  David, 
and.  laid  siege  to  Tanjore.  As  many  troops  as  could  possibly  be 
spared  were  demanded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entire  ruin  of  the 
English  affairs  in  the  Camatic.  These  solicitations  Clive  treated 
with  neglect,  resolving  neither  to  repair  to  Madras  himself,  nor  to 
send  thither  any  of  his  troops ;  and  an  enterprise  at  that  moment 
presented  itself  which  seemed  to  give  a  colour  for  his  detaining  the 
troops.  This  was  an  expedition  against  the  French  in  the  Nordiem 
Circars,  to  which  one  of  the  chief  Polygars,  desirous  of  giving  a  new 
master  to  the  provinces,  invited  him.  The  person  pitch^  upon  to  be 
raised  to  the  government  of  the  provinces  was  the  Rajah  Anonderaac ; 
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and  Colonel  Forde,  whom  Clive  tppointed  to  coHimlmd  the  expedi- 
tioo,  disembarked  at  Vizigapatam,  and  joiDed  hU  forces  to  those 
of  the  Kajah.  .  Bf  the  treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the 
Eo^iisby  he  was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, and  hi  allies  were  to  have  all  the  sea^ports  and  towns  on  the 
months  of  grivers.  The  maintenance  of  the  troops  was  to  be  furnished 
bj  the  Rajah. 

The  French  under  M.  Conflans,  appointed  to  the  command  on  the 
recall  of  Bossy^  were  now  concentrated  about  Rajamundry,  and  the 
immboni  diey  were  enabled  to  bring  into  action  were  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  English.  .  When  the  latter  approached  Riyamundry,  the . 
French  gave  them  batUe,  and  sustained  so  complete  a  defeat  that 
^y  were  not  only  compeUed  to  abandon  their  camp,  but  also  to  fly  , 
fiom.  the  city.  The  Riyah  remained  inactive  during  the  engagement, 
asd  aftterwards  detained  for  fifty  days  the  operations  of  the  army,  by 
asgleetingy  or  by  being  unable,  to  furnish  money  for  the  troops.  At 
lei^th  a  small  sura  was  obtained,  from  him,  and  the  army  advanced 
upon  ^lore,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Zemindar  of  the  district. 
'  M.  Codlans  now  shut  himself  up  in  Masulipatam,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  the  English,  and  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Subahdar 
of  liie  Deeciin,  whose  territory  in  fact  he  was  defending.  Salabut 
Jung  perceived  the  policy  of  supporting  the  French,  and  marched  to- 
wmrde  the  coast  with  a  numerous  army.  The  English  were  now  in 
the  greatest  peril.  A  French  army  of  observation  had  retaken  Raja- 
mondry;  another  was  adranciog  towards.  Masulipatam  from  Pondi- 
cherry ;  Salabut  Jung  was  approaching,  and  they  had  now  in  their 
camp  only  two  days'  ammunition  for  the  batteries.  In  these  circum- 
staaefli,  Colonel  Forde  came  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  assaulting ' 
the  place  at  midnight,  and  by  great  daring,  which  at  one  time  seemed 
to  threaten  their  total  ruin,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  city. 

Upon  thirthe  Subahdar  conchided  a  treaty  with  the  English,  and 
granted  them  a  considerable  territory  about  Masulipatam,  at  the 
same  time  engaging  for  ever  Jfjo  exclude  the  French  from  his  domi- 
nions. The  French  army  o^  observation  joined  the  Subahdar*8  re- 
bellioas  hrotho*,  and  the  ixxn^  from  Pondicherry  returned. 

About  this  period  various  powei:Jul  Native  Chiefs,  among  the  test, 
the  Nabobs  of  Allahabad  and  Oude,  entered  into  a  confederacy 
against  Meer  Jaffier,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  their  enterprise,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Mogul  Emperor,  then  in  voluntary  exile  among  the 
Rohillas;  The  Emperor,  Aulumgeer  II.,  though  held  in  a  state  oC 
ssrviUide  by  his  Vizier,  granted  to  his  son  the  legal  investiture  of  the 
sahahdaiship  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oncaa ;  and  the  Prince,  crossing 
the  Carumnissa  into  Bahar,  commenced  his  expedition  towards  the 
eeseliision  of  1 758.  Throiq|;h  his  wasteful  and  negligent  adminis- 
tmtioD,  and  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  his  son's  conduct,  Jaifier, 
whose  soldiers  were  ill-paid  and  mutinous,  was  now  reduced  to  a 
total  dependence  on  the  English,  whom  he  had  previously  resolved  to 
esqpel  from  his  province.  Ramnarain,  the  Hindoo  governor  of  Bahar, 
res  placed  in  a  diffipult  position  by  the  approach  of  the  Prince.    To 
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Jftffier,  wKohad  long  medlitated  bis  remoraly  be  owed  mmOam  Id^e  dor 
fidelity }  but^notwithfitaDding,  he  thought  it  prodent  not  to  aide  openly 
Tfith  the  Prince,  unle»  fortune  smiled  upon  his  cause.  .  For  k  while,' 
therefore,  he  negotiated  with  both  parties:  hutpayinga  71611  to  the 
Prince's  camp,  now  in  the  environs  of  Patna,  and  observing  the  weak*: 
ness  of  his  mees,  be^  on  his  return  to  the  city,  shot  Jus  gates  agaiMt 
him. 
'  While  Clive  was  preparing  to  enter  into  a  reb^lious  strag^e  with 
the  son  of  the  lawful  monarch  of  Bengal,  the  wiokedoess  and  treaohery^ 
of  that  Prince's  own  supporters  rendered  the  contest  unnecessary*  Fcr^ 
the  Subahdar  of  Onde  seising  on  the  fortress  of  AUababad^  in  the  ab- 
sence of  tU  Nabob)  the  latter  quitted  the  Prince  inHoediately  to  at- 
tempt tlie  recovery  of  the  place,  and  was  soon  after  iara^ed  into  the 
power  of  the  Subahdar  of  Oude,  and  put  to  death.  Upon  this,  the 
Mogul  Prinoe,  now  rendered  destitute  of  firieads  and  researoea^  waia 
induced  to  write  to  CHve,  offering,  in  consideratian  of  a  small  mtm  of 
money,  to  retire  from  the  province.  The  Cabael  readily  oonnplied^ 
and  in  June  1759,  returned  to  Calcutta.  Jaffier,  to  shorwhas  extrwaai 
gratitude  to  Clive,  now  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Omrah,  asid  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  whole  amount  (about  30,000/.  per  ana«m)  of  thsf 
rent  which  the  Company  paid  for  the  tenkory  whtdi  they  held  rottiid 
Galctttta. 

Innnediatoly  after  this,  the  Dulch,  though  then  at  peace  wkk  Fngi 
land,  fitted  out  a  powerful  armament  dcstiaed  to  attack  Bengal,  fossa 
motives  not  exactly  known.  Thety arrived  in  the  Hoof^tovraida 
dtttuton^  with  seven  ships,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Eorepean  asd* 
Malay  troops ;  and  landing  the  sokiteis,  marohed  towards  their  htc^ 
tory  of  Cbinsura.  Having  obtained  Jaffier's  authority  to  attack 
them,CIive  despatohed  Colonel  Foide  to  intercept  the  treope,  ajid 
commanded  three  of  ^  Company's  riiips,  fitted  out  and  manned  foe 
t^  purpose,  to  engage  the  Dutoh  East  Indtamen«  The  Englidi  were 
Successful  in  both  enterprises ;  and  the  Dutch  tacitly  acknowledged 
the  injustice  of  their  conduct  by  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war^  ^Sat. 
ships  and  treasures  being  restored  to  them.  Having  composed  hie 
difiBerences  with  the  Dutoh,  Olive  resigned  the  government  a%  the  be« 
ginning  of  1760,  and  sailed  for  Europe. 

Auhimgeer  having  been  murdered  by  his  Visier,  his  eldest  eon,  nei# 
again  meditating  the  invasion  of  Bengal,  ascmned  the  title  of  fimpt- 
ror,  appointed  Suja  Dowla,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  to  be  his  Viiicr,  aad 
confirmed  Nujeeb  ud  ^  Dowla  in  the  office  of  Emir  al  Omrah ;  aiMi  &t 
fiom  abandoning  his  attempt  upon  Bengal,  he  now  carried  on  hie  pve^ 
parations  with  more  vigoilr,  and  in  &e  begihning  of  1760,  ixtts^ 
menced  his  march  with  uft  army  ef  nearly  60^000  men. 

The  command  of  the  English  forces  in  Bengal  had  devolfcd  b|nni 
Colonel  Calliaud,  who,  as  both  Clive  and  Forde  were  retamtag  to 
Europe,  was  recalled  from  the  Camatic  to  supply  their  place.  Wbea 
the  Emperor  advanced  into  Bahar,  CalUaud,  wi^  his  En^ish  Croopsi 
and  Meeran,  (Jaffier's  son,)  with  15,000  Natives,  hastmsd  to  mmOL 
Urn.    Bat  before  they  conld  come  up  aotii  fauB)  he  had  appwiaolwd 
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P«tiHi,  eikgaged  ud  dtfeafeed  RamMuvia,  isibted  b^  t  tmtH  nnnbtfr 
«€  Eoropeanty  and  coBnnenced  ravaguig  tho  neighbmuriDg  eountry* 
Soon  afterwards,  howerer,  Caliiaud  aad  Meeraa  gave  him  battle, 
and  eompelted  ftdm,  after  a  eomplate  defeat,  to  retire  towards  the 
t»WD  of  Bahar.  Meeras,  hanng  beea  sligfatly  woanded  in  the  action, 
refuted  to  pargue  the  enemj,  or  to  svffer  ^lliaud  to  proceed  with  any 
ef  hie  tn>ope>  and  resolved  to  indulge  himself  for  some  time  in  Patoa. 
Meanwhile,  the  £mperor  formed  a  bold  resolntioa*  Suddenly  tannng 
KMmd  fimn  Bahar,  be  marched  with  aH  possible  expedition  tofwarte 
Moorshedabad,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sorJMrise  it,  and  take  tbe 
Nabob  prisooer.  Advaaoing  apon  Bahar,  and  gaining  intettigeuce  of 
the  Easperer's  movements,  Caliiand  insmediately  felt  the  necessity 
of  the  meal  tapid^  punuit,  and  after  a  tedious  march  throagh  the 
mountains,  came  up  with  the  imperial  forces  on  the  plains  of  Bengal^ 
about  tnirty  miles  £poa  Moenbcndabewl.  Though  the  Emperor  had 
bee*  joined  daring  his  maieh  by  a  party  of  Mahraltas,  he  did  net 
think  it  pmdent  to  risk  another  battle,  and  accordingly  set  ire  to  his 
camp  ajsd  ted* 

JLfter  dwoMMt  iafislitic  d^y^doring  wMeh  the  efaancesof  soaceii 
were  gimtly  dimimshed,  the  Mogvd  tnnMd  hk  atteittieA  to  the  siege 
of  Paliuu  He  had  BOW  been  joined  by  a  party  of  French  troope  ander 
M.  Law,  and  conceiving  that  with  thyeir  assistance  be  should  be  able* 
to  carry  theplace  by  storm,  heoommaaded  Ijaw  toattenpiav  a«aalt« 
Smqfwcting  the  intention  of  the  Emperor,  Colonei  CaUiacid  had  de- 
spatched towards  Patna  two  hundred  chosen  Europeans,  tmder  Cap« 
tain  Knox,  ttnd  fortunatdy  this  feanforcemevt  arrived  jast  as  the 
defimce  of  the  city  began  to  appear  hopeless.  On  Uwir  approach  the- 
Mognl  witMrsw  towards  Teekaury,  whither  the  Naib  of  Poorania, 
laving  now  collected  aa  army,  attempted  to  march.  M  it  was  of  the' 
greatost  importance  to  prevent  his  design,  Captunr  Knox,  with  the 
most  intrepid  gallantry,  canossed  the  river  with  his  handM  of  men  %» 
attttdc  him;  and  being  assisted  by  the  Rajah  Shitabroy  witii  about 
two  or  tbree  hundred  men,  suceeeded  in  defeating  htm  entitely,  witlite' 
siglit  of  Patna. 

Af^  this,  the  Naib  maidicd  towards  the  aorth^  and,  being  par* 
soed  by  Caliiaud  and  Meeraa,  would  probably  bate  been  eat  off, 
had  not  the  latter  been  slain  in  his  teat  by  lightning.  ThM  event' 
coaapeUed  CaHiaad,  in  osder  to  keep  the  Nabob's  forces  together,  to 
abandon  the  pursait  of  the  Naib,  aad  return  to  Pataa. 

The  affaire  both  of  Jaffier  and  the  Engltsb  were  now  much  embar-* 
tassed ;  disM>rd  w«s  gaining  ground  in  the  Council  of  Calcatta; 
Jaifier's  troops  surrounded  his  palace  and  threatened  to  pat  him  to 
death ;  and,  in  all  prolntbility,  would  have  pat  their  menace  ia  exeeu- 
tii»,  had  not  Meer  Cansim,  his  son4n«iaw,  in  part  saHisfted  their 
doiBttBde,  asfd  peieaaded  them  te  rely  o»  Jattsr^s  promises  for  the 
rearainder. 

-  The  peewdary  difficuttitts  of  the  English  were  extreme ;  for  when- 
Mr.  Vaasittart,  the  new  GovemoTy  arrtvsd.  in  Bengal,  he  fooad  that 
thetroaeuty  <»as#mpty;  andtfaetiiMips/wbedeieiteddaifyfof  w*at 
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of  pay,  on  the  brink  of  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  From  thtf 
Nabob  tbey  coula  obtain  neither  the  arrean  of  the  allowance  for  the 
troopty  nor  the  balance  due  upon  his  first  agreements.  In  this  exi* 
gency  they  determined  to  dethrone  him,  and  {dace  the  gorem- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  Meer  Caiisim,  Some  advislBd  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor,  but  they  were  not  heard ;  and  Meer  Cansimy 
coming  into  the  views  of  the  Council,  was  virtually  acknowledged  as 
Nabob  of  Bengal  in  September  1760.  Jaffier  disdained  or  feared  to 
preserve  the  shadow  of  sovereignty  without  the  substance,  and  retired 
to  live  as  a  private  individual  at  Calcutta. 

This  important  revolution  having  been  effected  by  a  select  com* 
mittee,  several  members  of  Council,  whose  opinion  had  not  been  con- 
sulted, openly  expressed  their  diBapprobation  of  the  measttre.  Some 
of  these  members  had  been  offended  by  the  inegiuar  appointment  of 
the  neW' Governor;  others  had.  other  causes  of<H>niplaint;  but  all  con* 
curred  in  thinking  that  the  step  taken  would  by  no  means  remedy 
those  evils  it  was  meant  to  remove. 

The  opening  of  Meer  Causim's  administration  appeared  to  justify 
the  expectations  of  his  supporters :  he  paid  the  arrears  of  the  En^^ish 
troops  at  Patna;  '60  far  satiBfied  the  troops  of  the  Subah  that  they 
were  jready  to  take  the  field ;  and  in  part  discharged  his  pecuniary 
engagements  with  the  Company. 

.  The  province  of  Bahar  had  been  so  severely  ravaged  by  the  troops 
of  the  Emperor,  that  when  Major  Camac,  who  succeeded  Calliaud, 
arrived  at  Patna,  it  was  determined  forthwith  to  make  every  effort  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  country.  In  consequence,  Camac  followed  and 
engaged  with  the  imperial  forces.  The  Mogul  was  defidated,  and 
jyi .  Law,  his  French  ally,  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  battle,  which 
took  place  early  in  the  year.  176L  It  was  followed  by  an  inconsider- 
able insurrection  in  the  Emperor's  favour,  in  Bengal,  which  Meer 
Causim  himself,  with  very  little  assistance,  suppressed. 
:  After  the  Emperor  had  been  defeated,  the  English  themselves  made 
overtures  of  peace,  and  Major  Camac  having  visited  him  in  his 
camp,  conducted  him  to  Patna.  These  negotiations  were  little, 
agreeable  to  Mper  Causim,  who,  in  order  to  observe  tlvur  progress, 
n^Mured  to  Patna,  where  he  thought  fit  to  bear  himself  with  much, 
insolence  towards  his  sovereign.  He  however  received  from  the  Em- 
peror investiture  as  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  engaging 
to  pay  annually  a  certain  9nm  to  the  imperial  treasury.  Shortly 
aterwarda.  Shah  Aukim  departed  under  the  protection  of  several 
Aighaun  chiefe  for  Delhi,  escorted  to  the  frontiers  of  Bahar  by. 
Major  Camac. 

Meer  Causim  now  began  to  feel  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  his 
position,  and  meditated,  every  treacherous  and  cruel  method  to  main- 
tain hia  aothority.  The  money  he  had  at  first  raised  was  the  produce 
of  every  extortionate  practice ;  but  as  the  same  means  no  longer  pro-, 
duced  the  same  result,  fi>r  the  people's  resources  were  exhausted,  he 
now.  turned  Ids  views  upon  Hamnarain,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  pre- 
aal  jwioarce  in  his^coffeci*  .  Ramnandn,  however,  as  well  as  himeel^. 
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was  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  and  Meer  Gausim  was  there- 
fore aware  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  their  conniirance  at  his  ruin* 
Colonel  Coote,  (iiow  in  the  principal  command  at  Patna,)  and  Major 
Camacy  were  disposed  to  protect  Kamnarain  ;  and,  therefore,  as  Meer 
Cau^m  had  persuaded  Mr.  Vansittart  to  enter  into  his  views,  those 
two  officers  were  recalled  from  Patna.  Immediately  after  their  de- 
parture, Hamnarain  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  despoiled  of  every 
thing  he  possessed,  which  proved  to  be  very  little. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  Governor,  upon  this  occasion,  extin- 
guished in  the  Natives  all  confidence  in  British  protection;  and 
ushered  in  those  disputed  between  the  Nabob  and  the  Company's  ser- 
vants about  the  internal  trade,  which  were  the  cause  of  important  re- 
volutions. Changes  also,  impairing  the  Governor's  power,  were  at 
the  same  time  produced  in  the  Council  of  Calcutta ;  and  the 
letters  of  the  Court  of  Directors  were  of  so  harsh  a  nature  that  several 
eminent  officers,  among  whom  was  Clive,  resigned  their  appointments, 
and  addressed  a  very  free  expostulation  to  the  Court. 

The  Directors,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  address,  were  so  transported 
with  resentment,  that  they  despatched  the  most  imperative  orders  to 
the  Council  of  Calcutta,  directing  the  instant  dismissal  of  all  those  of 
their  servants  that  had  signed  the  obnoxious  expostulation,  and  had 
not  at  the  same  time  resigned.  The  persons  thus  dismissed  were  to 
be  transported  to  England  by  the  first  conveyance ;  and  their  depar^ 
ture  gave  strength  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  Governor.  One  of 
these,  a  Mr.  Ellis,  now  obtained  to  be  chief  of  the  factoiy  at  Patna, 
and  soon  exerted  his  authority  to  the  extreme  annoyance  of  the  Nabob. 
One  of  Meer  Causim's  collectors  having  hesitated  to  permit  a  quantity 
of  opium,  the  property  of  a  private  individual,  to  pass  free  of  duty,  as 
the  Company's  property,  Mr.  Ellis  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. On  another  occasion,  a  man  of  high  rank  had  purchased  a 
quantity  of  saltpetre  for  the  Nabob's  use ;  for  which,  as  the  monopoly 
of  that  article  had  been  granted  to  the  Company,  he  was  seized,  put 
in  irons,  and  sent  down  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta,  where  it  was  deliberated 
in  the  Council  whether  he  should  be  publicly  whipped,  or  have  his  ears 
Cut  off!  Other  insults  and  provocations ' the  Nabob  received  from 
Mr.  Ellis,  till  at  length  he  declared  to  the  President  that,  under  the 
disgrace  of  such  treatment,  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  expect  obedience 
from  his  subjects. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  successful  in  his  administration  ;  he  had  re- 
duced the  rebellious  zemindars;  discharged  the  whole  of  his  pecuniary 
obligations  to  the  English;  introduced  economy  into  the  government, 
and  improvement  into  the  army ;  but  now  his  whole  affairs  were  dis- 
organized by  the  pretensions  of  the  Company's  servants. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Company  obtained  very  early 
an  exemption  from  the  dues  collected  from  the  Native  mercbantSy 
having  goods  passing  through  the  interior  of  the  country.  The*  same 
exemption  had  never  been  extended  to  the  private  trade  of  their  ser- 
vants, which  was  carried  on  in  the  interior;  but  upon  the  elevation  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  taking  advantage  of  the  times,  they  evaded  the  laws^ 
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jmd  hy  degrees  fraudalently  made  use  of  the  Company's  {laiqiort  to 
protect  their  own  private  trade.  The  Nabob's  colleotora»  perceiying 
the  ascendancy  of  the  English,  seldom  dared  to  look  nicely  into  the  urn 
-  jnade  of  the  Company's  passport,  which  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  extensive,  threatened  at  length  to  dry  up  one  of  the  sources  of 
Ae  public  revenue,  as  well  as  uttcdy  to  ruin  the  Native  tradeic  If 
any  of  these  collectors  interfered,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
fraud  of  the  English,  be  was  generally  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Company's  officers  !  Meer  Causim  complained  of  these  enormities 
to  the  President  and  Council  of  Calcutta,  affirming,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  English  chiefs  monopolized  the  trade,  and  usurped  all  manner 
pf  authority  in  every  district  of  his  government. 

The  Governor  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  re]^ess  these  evils  by  gentle 
means ;  they  increased  in  spite  of  his  endeavours ;  and  at  length  were 
carried  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  the  Natives  were  compelled  to  exceed 
the  maxket  price  when  they  purchased  from  the  Company's  servants, 
and  when  they  sold  to  them,  to  accept  of  less.  When  the  Natives 
were  unable  or  refused  to  comply  with  their  demands,  they  were  im- 
mediately flogged  or  imprisoned  !  The  Council,  when  representations 
of  these  enormities  were  presented  to  them,  affected  to  be  incredulous ; 
but,  in  fact,  receiving  vast  sums  from  the  encouragement  of  these 
abuses,  they  were  strongly  interested  in  resisting  all  inclination  to 
reform.  The  Nabob  now  appearing  to  be  highly  exasperated,  he  was 
suspected  of  meditating  hostilities ;  to  prevent  which,  Mr.  Vansittart, 
tbe  Governor,  procured  an  interview  with  him.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  agreed,  after  much  difficulty,  that  the  Company's  servants  should 
participate  in  the  internal  trade,  on  paying  a  fixed  duty,  vastly  less 
than  what  was  exacted  of  other  traders.  This  advantage  by  no 
means  satisfied  the  members'  of  Council ;  and  as  the  Nabob  hastened 
to  act  upon  the  new  arrangement  before  the  English  officers  in  the 
various  districts  of  his  government  had  been  apprised  of  the  matter, 
much  disorder  was  created.  The  members  of  Council  now  resolved 
that  the  President  had  no  authority  for  what  he  had  done,  and  sent 
directions  to  the  factories  and  agents  to  resist  or  imprison  the  officers 
of  the  Nabob  who  should  offer  them  any  obstructions.  In  his  meet- 
ing with  the  Nabob,  Mr.  Vansittart  had  agreed  that  nine  per  cent, 
should  be  paid  by  the  Company's  servants  on  all  articles ;  but  the 
Council  now .  decided  that,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Nabob,  they 
would  consent  to  pay  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  article  of  salt 
alone,  and  no  other. 

Meer  Causim  received  intelligence  of  these  transactions  on  his 
letum  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  kingdom  of  Nepaol ; 
and  so  indignant  was  he  at  what  had  taken  place,  (bis  officers  had 
frequently  been  imfmsoned  for  endeavouring  to  put  liis  orders  in 
execution,)  that  he  entreated  the  English  to  relieve  him  from  the 
burden  of  the  subahdary,  since  they  had  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
caiTyibg  on  the  government.  The  next  step  he  took  was  to  abandon 
%}!  duties  on  the  transit  of  goods,  by  which  means  alone  he  could  now 
place  Uie  Native  trader  pn  a  level  with  the  English.    The  Comply 's 
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•effTftUli,  libwe}rery  lAdrted  that  he  ebould  eoniian»  t6  itn^ota  duties 
011  all  tradenbat  thearnkteB ;  and  to  enforce  these  myust  and  ab«urd 
•9BditieiiB»  despatched  a  deputation  to  him.  The  oppressions  he  had 
undergone,  and  the  measures  he  daily  saw  pursued  by  the  English^ 
esp^ctaUy  by  Mr.  Ellis,  at  Patim,  had  now  so  far  exasperated  the 
Nabob,  that  he  prepared  for  war,  and  apf^d  for  assistance  to  the 
SnapenNr  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  The  arrival  of  some  boats  laden  witb 
arms,  atMongheer,  in  May  176^,  confirmed  the  Nabob  in  his  opinion, 
4faat  he  was  to  be  attadied  by.  the  English,  and  he  had  the  courage  to 
aeiae  and  detain  the  boats.  The  Council  affected  to  consider  this  a 
arery  flagrant  offence,  and  sent  directions  to  their  deputation  to  take 
their  departure,  unless  the  boats  were  allowed  to  proceed. 

During  these  negotiations,  Mr.  Ellis  obtained  from  the  Council 
peraiiseion  to  seise  upon  Patna,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for 
attacking  the.  fort.  News  of  this  was  conveyed  to  the  Nabob,  who, 
thereupon,  immediately  gave  orders  again  to  seise  the  boats,  which 
•Jie  had  been  prevailed^on  to  release ;  he  also  detained  one  gentleman 
of  the  deputation  as  a  hostage  for  the  Nabob's  aumils,  imprisoned  by 
tbe  English.  As  soon  ns  Mr.  Ellis  learned  that  the  principal  person 
t>{  the  dentation  had  left  the  Nabob,  he  surprised  and  took  the  city 
0f  Patna;  upon  whi^,  Meer  Causim  commanded  his  subjects  to 
make  prisoners  of  the  English  wherever  they  were  to  be  found ; 
•and  sent  a  party  after  Mr.  Amyatt,  tbe  chief  of  the  deputation,  to 
aeijK  and  bring  him  back  to  Mongheer.  As  that  gentleman  refused 
:to  submit,  and  fired  upon  the  Nabobs  people,  he  was  slain,  with 
flereral  other8>  and  the  boats  were  secured. 

These  were  the  signals  of  hostilities;  and  the  Nabob  was  encouraged^ 
in  the  outset,  by  the  recovery  of  Patna,  which  the  English  lost  by 
yielding  too  rapidly  to  their  appetite  for  plunder.  The  Native 
<3ovemor  that  had  been  expelled  irom  the  fort,  returned  to  the  place, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  conduct  of  the  English,  and  attack-, 
ing  them  while  they  were  dispersed  about  the  town,  drove  them  to 
their  factory,  from  whence  tliey  escaped  during  the  nighty  and  were 
shortly  afterwards  taken  prisoncjrs  on  the  frontiers  of  Oude. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  when  Meer  Causim  was  raised  to  the 
anbahdarry,  Jalfier,  the  former  Nabob,  retired  to  Calcutta.  The 
Council  now  determined  on  reinstating  him  in  liis  former  dignity ; 
«nd  having  formally  dethroned  Meer  Causim  in  favour  of  Jaffier, 
on  proceeding  against  him  as  a  rebel.  Meer  Jaffier,  anxious  as  a 
child  to  regain  his  power,  engaged  to  perform  every  thing  the  Coun- 
cil desired,  even  to  re-impose  the  duties  on  all  articles  of  internal 
-tnide,  leaving  the  English  exempt  from  all,  except  the  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  salt,  which  they  themselves  agreed  to  pay.  He  en- 
gaged also  to  furnish  the  Company  with  vast  sums  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.;  and  to  raise,  at  his  own  expense,  an  army  of 
twenty-tfoor  thousand  jnen.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  him  in 
July  1763,  and,  in  the  same  month,  he  departed  to  join  the  army  at 
Agaid#epL    - 

The  £ii£^h  eame  up  with  the  Nabob's  aimy>.  in  August,  m  the 
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plains  of  Gheriah,  and  immedia^ly  gave  them  biattte.  In  tfait  en-* 
gagementy  the  hardest  fight  the  En^ifth  had  yet  snstauied  with  an 
Indian  army,  the  troops  of  Meer  Causim  exhil»ted  great  courage 
and  daring,  broke  a  part  of  the  English  line,  and  took  two  guns.  The 
conflict  lasted  four  hours ;  but,  at  length,  European  discipline  pre* 
vailed,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  firom  the  field  in  disorder,  leaving 
their  cannon,  and  a  great  quantity  of  proFisions.  They  retreated  to 
a  strong  entrenchment  which  Meer  Causim  had  formed  on  a  neigh- 
bouring stream,  where  they  defended  themselves  during  a  whole 
month  against  the  attacks  of  the  English.  They  were  driven,  how- 
ever, from  thence  also,  and  the  Nabob  retired,  first  to  Mongheer,  and 
afterwards  to  Patna.  The  English  still  continued  to  pioeue  his  foot- 
steps, and,  in  the  month  of  October,  took  MongheM-  by  capitulation. 
Meer  Causim  had  already  perpetrated  several  assassinations  during 
his  retreat ;  and  now,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  hie 
capital,  gave  orders  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  English  prisoners. ' 
His  command  was  executed  with  alacrity  by  a  German  in  his  ser- 
vice. Not  a  man  was  spared,  except  Mr.  Fullerton,  a  surgeon,  for 
whom  Meer  Causim  had  some  affection.  The  English  still  pur- 
suing their  advantages,  took  Patna  in  November ;  and  now  Meer 
Causim,  despairing  of  opposing  them  with  success,  threw  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 

At  this  time,  the  Emperor  himself  happened  to  be  encamped  along 
with  the  Nabob  at  AUahabad,  meditating  an  expedition  against  cer- 
tain refractory  subjects.  Meer  Causim  undertook  to  subdue  the 
rebels,  and  succeeded ;  and  then  induced  the  Nabob  to  march 
against  the  English  ostensibly  for  his  restoration.  The  English, 
among  whom  mutiny  already  prevailed,  retreated  before  the  Nabob, 
and  were  pursued  to  Patna,  which  was  itself  vigorously  assaulted  by 
the  enemy.  By  the  gallantry  of  the  besieg^,  especially  of  the 
sepoys,  Sujah  Dowla  was  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  retreat  towards 
his  own  province.  Negotiations  were  now  opened  between  him  and 
Meer  Jaffier,  but  as  both  parties  demanded  what  could  not  be  granted, 
they  led  to  no  accommodation,  and  the  Nabob  hastened  to  his  own 
dominions. 

In  May  1764,  Major  Munro  arrived  from  Bombay  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  army.  He  found  it  in  a  state  highly  mutinous  and 
threatening ;  and  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  m(»t  bloody  mea- 
sures to  reduce  it  to  a  sense  of  duty.  Four-and- twenty  of  the  bold- 
est of  the  mutineers  were  blown  alive  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  and 
order  was  restored. 

In  September,  towards  the  close  of  the  rains,  Mi^r  Munro  ad- 
vanced towards  the  enemy,  now  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxar. 
In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  English  were  completely  victorious ; 
and  as  Sujah  Dowla  was  the  last  of  the  powerful  Mogul  chie&,  the 
Emperor  himself  was  now  left  dependent  on  the  English, '  become, 
by  Uiis  success,  the  greatest  power  in  India. 

The  Nabob  of  Oude  now  made  overtures  of  peace;  but  as  he 
refused  to  deliver  up  Meer  Caueim,  and  other  persons  demanded  by 
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the  Eai^b^  he  wia  uDsuccenfiil ;  and  the  Emperor,  a  more  fortu- 
nate negotiator,  ooncladed  a  treaty  with  the  C<Knpany,  by  the  terms 
of  which  he  was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  dominions  of  Sujah 
Oowla.  •  By  an  imperial  grant,  the  English  were  to  obtain  jpossessioii 
of  the  district  of  Benares  and  the  city  of  Gauzeepore.  While  these 
things  were  in  progress,  Meer  Causim  escaped,  and  took  refuge 
among  the  Rohillas,  with  a  portion  of  his  treasures,  his  family,  and 
a  few  of  his  friends. 

•  In  the  mean  time,  Meer  Jaffier  was  worn  out  with  perpetual  pecu- 
niaiy  demands,  which  were  urged  without  delicacy  or  justice.  The 
treasury  of  the  Company,  it  is  true,  was  excessively  exhausted,  and 
there  was  a  necessity  for  filling  it  in  some  manner  or  other.  But  it 
was  primte  avcuice  and  cupidity  that  chiefly  weighed  down  the  Na- 
bob, who,  now  in  years,  and  bending  beneath  the  pressure  of  calamity 
and  disease,  at  length  retired  to  Moorshedabad,  and  died  in  January 
1766. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nujeeb  ud  Dowla,  a  youth  of  abovit 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  English  might  at  this  time  have  kept  the 
prorinces  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  but  they  willingly  accorded  the 
name  of  sovereignty  to  a  Nabob,  who  must  leave  them  every  advantage 
of  the  reality.  They  granted  this  new  prince  a  few  troops  for  parade, 
but  kept  in  their  own  hands  all  the  forces  destined  for  the  defence  of 
the  Subah.  He  obtained  from  the  Council  permission  to  employ  as 
his  minister,  the  Hindoo,  Nuncomar,  an  artful  flatterer,  who  governed 
the  Nabob  entirely,  and  was  one  of  the  worst  men  in  India.  This  man 
was  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  English,  and  had  only  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  Council  from  the  most  factious  motives.  In  their  treaty 
with  Nujeeb  ud  Dowla,  the  English  now  dictated  their  own  terms, 
and  therefore  obtained  every  thing  of  moment  which  they  desired. 

For  some  years  the  Court  of  Directors  had  not  exerted  any  very 
active  control  over  their  servants  in  the  East ;  but  they  now  received 
accounts  so  alarming  of  the  mismanagement  and  impolicy  of  the 
Council  of  Calcutta,  that  they  felt  the  necessity  of  interfering  effec- 
tually.  Though  Clive,  on  throwing  up  his  government  of  Bengal,  had 
grossly  insulted  them,  and  they  had,  in  revenge,  refused  payment  of 
Uie  proceeds  of  his  jaghire,  their  present  difficulties  pointed  him  out 
as  the  fittest  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  supreme  command  in  the 
East,  and  he  was  re-appointed  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Bengal,  and,  with  a  select  committee  of  four,  named  by  the  Directors, 
was  empowered  to  act  independently  of  the  Council. 

Besides  the  immense  profits  of  their  private  trade,  pursued  without 
any  regard  to  justice  or  humanity,  the  Company's  servients  in  Bengal 
had  amassed  enormous  wealth  by  the  presents,  which,  under  various 
pretences,  they  exactied  from  the  Natives.  It  would  now  be  of  small 
utility  to  specify  the  sums  granted  to  individuals  whom  history  will 
by  no  means  hand  down  to  posterity  ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that  besides  the  produce  of  his  jaghire,  (about  30,000/.  per  annum,) 
CU ve  himself  received  [»-esents  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds ',  and  that  the  whote  of  the  presents  received  by  the 
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i&igUsh  fimcfciott&riA8  fai  Bengal,  from  1757  to  1766,  attooaftd  to 
2,169,665/.  sterling!! 

The  Court  of  Directors  now  made  it  unlawful  for  aoj  of  their  ter- 
yants  to  receive  presents  amounting  to  above  4000  rupees,  and  re- 
jerved  all  above  that  sum  fpr  the  Company  itself  This  was  calculated 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  Natives ;  for,  undoubtedly,  tbe  members  of 
Coundl,  and  others,  would  be  less  eager  to  acqifire  for  their  masten 
than  they  had  been  for  themselves.  But,  however  rapacious  they  had 
been,  Mr.  Mill  thinks  it  honourable  to  them  that  they  did  not  push 
their  oppressions  as  far  as  was  possible ;  a  way  of  praising  the  modera* 
tion  of  men  strongly  bordering,  we  conceive,  upon  irony. 

Lord  Clive  (such  was  now  his  rank)  had  no  sooner  arrived  in 
Jndiag^than  he  perceived  at  once  the  immense  prospects  <^  fortunes  to 
individuals,  and  empire  to  the  public,  that  were  beginning  to  be  un* 
folded.  His  expectations  for  himself  and  his  masters  were  large,  and 
his  first  care  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  times  for  the  advancement 
of  his  own  fortune.  As  he  confidently  anticipated  a  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  India  stock,  he  instantly  despatched  to  England  letters  to  his 
confidential  agent,  desiring  him  to  purchase  East  India  stock  with 
whatever  money  he  had  in  the  funds,  and  elsewhere,  and  to  borrow, 
besides,  as  much  as  he  could  in  his  name.  Such  is  the  calculating 
avarice  which  often  taints  and  debases  the  minds  of  otherwise  respect- 
able men  !  The  second  governorship  of  Clive,  with  the  events  con-* 
nected  with  it,  we  must  lose  sight  of  for  a  while,  as  the  affairs  of  ths 
Carnatic  will  next  demand  our  attention. 


THE  WRECK — BY  MRS.  HEMANS.^ 

Her  sails  are  draggled  Sn  the  brine. 

That  gladden'd  late  the  skies  ; 

And  lier  pennon,  tfaat.kiss'd  the  ftu*  moonshine, 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 

All  night  the  booming  minute-gun 
Had  pealM  along  the  deep. 
And  mournfully  the  rising  sun 
Looked  o'er  the  tide-wom  steep. 
A  bark,  from  India's  coml  strand, 
Before  the  rushing  blast, 
Had  vailed  her  topsails  to  the  sand> 
And  bowed  her  noble  mast. 

The  queenly  ship ! — ^brave  hearts  had  striven. 
And  true  ones  died  vi'ith  herj 
We  sa^  her  mighty  cable  riven, 
like  floating  gossamer ! 

^  From  the  <  Literaiy  Souvenir.' 
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We  saw  her  proud  flag  struck  that  morn, 
A  star  ODce  o'er  the  seas ; 
Her  helm  beat  down,  her  deck  uptom,— - 
And  sadder  things  than  these  ! 

We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away  : 
The  rocks  with  pearl  were  sown ; 
And,  strangely  sad,  the  ruby's  ray 
Plash'd  out  o*er  fretted  stone ;    * 
And  gold  was  strewn  the  wet  sands  o'er, 
like  ashes  by  a  breeze, 
And  gorgeous  robes--but  oh !  tlwit  shore 
Had  sadder  sights  than  these ! 

We  saw  the  strong  man,  still  and  low, 

A  crush'd  re^d  thrown  aside  ! 

Yet,  b^  that  rigid  lip  and  brow, 

Not  without  strife  he  died  ! 

And  near  him  on  the  sea-weed  lay. 

Till  then  we  had  not  wept, 

But  well  OUT  gushing  hearts  might  say. 

That  there  a  mother  slept ; 

For  her  pale  arms  a  babe  had  press'd  * 

With  such  a  wreathing  grasp. 

Billows  had  roll'd  o'er  that  fond  breast, 

But  not  undone  the  clasp  ! 

Her  very  tresses  had  been  flung 

1\)  wrap  the  fair  child's  form. 

Where  still  their  wet  long  streamers  clung. 

All  tangled  by  the  storm. 

And  beautiful,  'midst  that  wild  scene, 
Gleam *d  up  the  boy's  dead  face. 
Like  slumbers,  trustingly  serene, 
In  melancholy  grace. 
Deep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  head, 
With  half-shut  violet  eye ; —  ^ 
He  had  known  little  other  dread. 
Nought  of  her  agony ! 

Oh  !  human  love !  whose  yearning  heart 

Through  all  things  vainly  true, 

So  stamps  upon  thy  mortal  part 

Its  passionate  adieu ! 

Surely  thou  hast  another  lot, 

There  is  some  home  for  thee, 

Where  thou  shalt  rest,  remembering  not 

The  moaning  of  the  sea ! 


*  This  circumstance  is  related  of  Mrs.  Cargill,  an  actress  of  some  celebrity, 
ivbo  was  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  when  returning  from  India. 
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THE  JERUSALEM  COFFEE-HOUSE  IN  LONDON. 

{FVom  '  Le  Globe,*  a  Erench  Literary  Jmrnai.) 

The  Jerusalem  Coffee-House  is  the  rendezvous  of  owners  of  ships 
engaged  in  the  commerce  of  India.  A  stranger,  who  enters  it  for  the 
first  time,  b  struck  with  astonishment  at  seeing  a  crowd  of  men  moTing 
around  him  with  a  kind  of  mercantile  fury ;  he  hears  resound  on  all 
sides  the  words  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  insurance,  bills  of  lading,  caiigo ; 
he  is  every  moment  pushed  by  his  neighbour,  who  is  endeavouring  to 
join  those  whom  he  has  appointed  to  meet.  A  boy  stands  in  a.  cor- 
ner of  the  room  to  give  the  address  of  different  captains,  and  to  in- 
form strangers  of  the  hour  at  which  they  generally  visit  the  Coffee- 
House.  The  walls  are  covered  with  hand-Ulls  and  printed  placards, 
which  specify  the  time  at  which  the  different  vessels  set  sail,  and  de- 
scribe all  the  advanta^^  of  their  fitting-up ;  in  order,  however,  that 
you  may  be  still  better  able  to  judge  of  this,  very  detailed  plans  circu- 
late from  one  table  to  another.  *  One  vessel  is  to  leave  positively  in  six 
days ;  another  will  set  sail  with  all  the  speed  possible ;  a  third  has 
almost  all  her  cargo  on  board ;  a  fourth  has  still  two  cabins  to  let ; 
you  must  be  quick,  for  you  risk  the  not  being  able  to  procure  a  pas- 
sage. A  person  who  is  not  initiated  in  the  customs  of  die  Jerusalem 
Coffee-House,  really  hastens  to  make  a  choice ;  he  makes  arrange- 
ments with  one  of  the  owners,  and  pays  in  advance ;  he  is  assured  by 
him  that  the  vessel  will  sailat  the  time  specified  in  the  advertisement, 
and  recommended  to  hold  himself  in  readiness.  The  time  arrives, 
but  the  vessel  still  remains  on  the  stocks,  and  the  decked  passenger 
lingers  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  even  for  months,  every  day  expect- 
ing his  departure.  But  the  experienced  voyager,  after  having  read 
the  announcements  at  the  Jerusalem  Coffee- House;  goes  to  the  City 
Canal  to  see  the  vessels,  and  judge  for  himself  when  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  put  to  sea.  He  sees  the  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
caulkers,  without,  rudder,  and  without  main-mast.  The  second  is 
about  to  be  put  into  dock  because  she  has  sprung  a  leak.  The  third 
is  discharging  her  old  ballast  in  order  that  they  may  clean  out  the 
hold  ;  and,  as  to  the  fourth,  the. carpenters  are  on  the  point  of  begin- 
ning to  construct  a  poop,  and  to  build  new  cabins.  Seeing  this,  he 
quits  London  and  goes  to  make  a  tour  on  the  continent,  or  to  pass 
four  or  ^ye  weeks  in  Scotland ;  and,  at  his  return,  he  ficds  that  some 
of  the  vessels  are  ready  to  quit  the  port,  and  that  the  half  of  theirl 
cabins  are  still  at  his  disposal. 
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STR    THOMAS   STRANGB  8  SLBMBNTS   OF   HINIKK)  LAW/ 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  vast  benefit  inferred  on  India  by 
Che  introducdon  of  British  courts  of  judicature,  we  might  adduce  tlie 
fact  of  the  first  work  of  this  description  having  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  a  Judge  presiding  over  one  of  these  courts.     It  also  happens 
tbaty  almost  simultaneously  with  this  production  of  a  late  Chief 
JuBtice  of  Madras,  another  woric  of  a  similar  kind  has  been  given  Uk 
the  world  by  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  lately  presiding  over  the 
Supreme  Ck»urt  in  Bengal.    The  latter  having  been  printed  in  India, 
is  as  yet  quite  unknown  in  this  country;   but  the  letters  received 
from  Calcutta  speak  of  it  in  high  terms 'of  commendation.     We  hail 
these  productions  with  cordial  satisfaction,  on  account  of  the  im« 
mense  benefits  which  must  immediately  result  from  such  attempts  to 
reduce  the  crude  and  conflicting  mass  of  laws  and  usages  prevailing 
in  our  extensive  territories,  into  methodical  order.     Great,  indeed,  ia 
the  advantage  of  eveir  approach  towards  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  few  English  law  Judges  of  his  Majesty's 
courts,  to  accomplish  this  Herculean  task,  are,  perhaps,  still  more 
important  as  a  stimulus  to  the  far  larger  body  of  the  Company's 
judicial  officers,  who  must  be  excited  to  'emulation  when  they  see 
their  own  peculiar  study  and  province  of  juridical  learning  so  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  others.     With  so  much  learning  and  talent, 
and  strength  of  numbers,  the  pride  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Civil 
Servipe  must  be  wounded  at  seeing  aliens  and  interlopers  in  the  field 
of  Native  law  bearing  off  the  highest  prizes ;  and  although  a  Sir 
William  Jones  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  every  generation,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  out  of  the  many  hundreds  who  sit  on  the  bench 
in  the  Company's  courts,  some  one  might  be  fiound  to  relieve  English 
Judges  of  the  task  of  providing  elementary  works  on  Native  law. 
This  is  hardly  less  singular  th&n  if  ^  Blackstone's  Commentaries'  had, 
been  written  by  a  Scotch  Judge,  or,  rather,  '  Erskine  s  Inetitutes'  by 
an  English  lawyer,  for  the  sake  of  the  Scotch  appeals  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.    The  fact  is,  that  the  Company's  Judges  are  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  details  and  perplexities  of  practice  in  carrying  into 
execution  a  system  so  defective,  that  they  perhaps  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  reduce  it  to  a  science.  We  also  should  despair  of  seeing^ 
a  great  work  of  this  kind  accomplished  in  the  perfect  manner  it  ought 
to  be,  unless  a  select  commission  were  formed  of  the  most  learned 
and  intelligent  of  the  Natives  from  the  difierent  provinces,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  number  of  the  most  talented  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
and  King's  Courts,  to  arrange  and  digest  a  complete  code  of  laws  for 
the  British  territories  in  India,  adapted  to  the  long-established  institu- 
tions and  present  circumstances  of  the  various  inhabitants.     The 

1  EteineDts  of  Hindoo  Lsw,  referable  to  British  /odtcatiire  in  India.    By 
Sir  Thomas  Stranse>  late  Chief  Justice  of  Msdras.    Loudon,  lb25.    2  voU. 
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introduction  of  euch  a  system  (together  with  Colonization)  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  second  founding  of  our  empire  in  the  East. 

One  oljeet  which  the  author  of  this  work  has  much  at  betrt^  is, 
to,  preserve  to  the  people  of  India  their  antient  institutions  with  as 
little  change  as  possible.  That  all  unnecessary  innovation  is  to  be 
avoided,  we  fully  agree ;  as  every  compulsory  change  in  the  habitd 
and  customs  of  a  people  must  occasion  suffering  and  uneasiness,  which 
ought  nev^r  to  be  risked,  except  when  clearly  compensated  by  greater 
benefits.  But  when  the  feelings  and  good  sense  of  the  people,  or  of 
the  more  enlightened  portion,  tell  them  that  their  condition  would  be 
bettered  by  the  change  ;  then,  to  adhere  to  what  is  established,  merely 
because  it  is  so,  is  blind  prejudice  and  obstinacy.  In  our  present 
system  of  rule,  however,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  know  Ivhat  changes 
may  be  made  with  advantage,  without  giving  too  great  a  shock  to  Na- 
tive prejudices ;  for  while  the  people  have  no  participation  in  the  go- 
ternment,  no  representation  through  any  public  body,  no  public  meet- 
ings or  right  of  petition,  by  which  their  wishes  might  be  collected  and 
expressed,  and  no  press  to  make  them  known, — we  are  far  more 
destitute  of  that  knowledge  requisite  for  the  proper  discharge  of  oof 
duties  in  rulers,  than  any  Turkish  divan  or  Dey  of  Algiers.  A  com- 
mission of  the  kind  above  alluded  to,  for  the  formation  of  a  code  of 
laws,  would  be  a  temporary  remedy  for  this  total  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  people  and  the  legislative  power.  Without  such  a  com- 
munity of  feeling  and  sentiment,  it  is  as  difficult  for  the  body  politic 
to  exist,  (as  a  writer •  lately  observed,)  as  a  natural  body,  when  the 
nervous  communication  between  the  head  and  the  other  members  is 
cut  off.  It  must  be  restored  either  by  bringing  the  people  in  closer 
contact  with  the  rulersi  in  the  manner  above  suggested,  or  by  Coloniza- 
tion, to  engraft  the  rulers  more  firmly  among  the  people.  That  Sir 
Thomas  Strange  strongly  feels  the  evils  of  our  present  system  of  rule, 
is  manifest  from  the  concluding  part  of  his  introduction  to  the  work, 
which  deserves  to  be  extracted,  for  the  just  and  humane  sentimei^  il 
contains : 

If  others  have  had  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  presumption  of  al- 
fempting  tasks,  in  which  thev  bave  been  ably  preceded,  the  present  is  t^ 
instance,  where  one  of  consiclerable  difficulty  and  nicety,  as  well  as  of  imr 
portance,  has  been  ventured  upon  without  a  guide.  No  work  of  the  kind 
existing  in  the  EngHsh  language,  of  the  utility  of  such  a  one,  according  to 
the  merit  of  its  execution,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  adverting  espe* 
dally  to  the  more  modem  materials,  upon  whieh  it  is  in  part  founded.  Fof 
tiM  undertaking,  tlie  author  is  not  wiUKmt  a  becoming  eonsciotUDess,  hoW 
greatly  it  will  stand  in  need  of  apology  ;  and  this  not  the  less,  if  he  have 
been  so  ill  advised,  as  to  have  been  throwing  away  his  labour  on  an  un« 
worthy  subject.  Howsoever  it  may  have  been  disesteemed  by  some,  it  is 
sufficient  surely  to  entitle  it  to  attention,  that  it  is  the  law,  by  which  are  to  be 
regulated  the  civil  interests  of  the  Hindu  population  of  so  extensive  a  por- 
tion of  the  empire  as  India  embraces.  In  preserving  it,  so  fhr  as  Britain  had  . 
done,  to  the  miUioBS  who  claim  the  benefit  of  it  as  tiieir  tnherttance,  shr 
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\mM  confimhfld  io  the  wisdom  of  experieiice,  and  the  dktates  of  Hmnaftlt^  ^ 
considerations  (it  is  not  irreleTant  to  remark)  that  appear  to  have  had- 
their  influeiice  with  this  very  people  themselves,  as  referable  to  others,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  their  legislation.  Speaking  of  the  king  havinff  effected, 
a  recent  conquest,  "  Let  him  (says  Menu)  establish  the  laws  of  the  con- 
<(\iered  nation,  as  declared  in  their  books.''  And,  while  such  shall  continue* 
to  he  our  policy,  it  must  follow  that  every  attempt  to  faicilitate  a  knowledge* 
of  them,  amo^g  those  hv  whose  instrumentality  tney  are  to  be  administered, 
nmat  be  in  itsdf  laudable.  It  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  interest  of  Brimin,  to 
toter  those  whom  it  has  become  the  unwor&y  fashion  to  abuse  and  vmderi 
i^ue.  It  vrere  at  least  a  more  magnanimous  course,  parctrc  iidfjectu.  Nor. 
can  it  be  a  oommendable  one,  in  ai^  point  of  view,  to  irritate,  by  insulting" 
ttkein.  It  is  true,  that  works  calculated  to  produce  this  effect,  are  not  xery 
likely  to  find  their  way  to  Hindu  understandings.  But  they  inftuehce  but 
too  oflen  the  creed  of  those  by  whom  Hindus  are  to  be  governed ;  and  our 
tenure  of  India  will  be  but  little  strengthened,  by  the  conqueror,  in  the 
persons  of  the  CompanyVj  writers  and  cadets,  being  taught  to  contemplate 
the  eonquered  with  norror,  and  to  look  dovm  upon  them  with  contempt* 

.  It  is  Dot  a  little  to  be  lamented  that  elaborate  works  have  been 
written  on  India  with  this  ijojurious  tendency.  It  is  a  iar  less  mis- 
fortune to  that  country  to  have  been  conquefed  by  our  arms,  than  to. 
be  reviled  by  our  literati,  who  excite  their  victorious  countrymen  tor 
despise  and  trample  upon  a  fallen  people.  Their  manners,  so  dif« 
ferent  £rom  those  of  the  West,  afford  their  uogenerous  contemners  a 
ready  handle  for  exciting  a  prejudice  against  them.  Their  literature, 
is  equally  unfortunate  when  tried  by  the  principles  of  taste  formed 
upon  the  entirely  different  models  of  Europe ;  and  in  order  to  debased 
their  laws  In  our  estimation,  they  have  been  compared  with  an  ima- 
ginary standard  of  perfection  that  never  existed  in  the  world.  But 
Sir  Thomas  Strange,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  a  profound  inves*^ 
tigatioQ  of  them,  and,  from  his  professional  knowledge,  has  been  able 
to  compare  them  with  the  most  perfect  codes  yet  produced  by  the- 
mind  of  man,  entertains  great  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos. 
He  has  indeed  repeatedly  occasion  to  lament,  that  the  most  important 
deviations  £rom  them  by  the  British  are  by  no  meaj»  improvements, 
but  the  source  of  great  evil  and  injustice.  Not  to  anticipate  what., 
we  lave  to  say  on  these  innovations  in  detail,  we  proosed,  first,  to- 
state  the  authorities  on  which  the  present  work  is  ^winded. 

It  Mginated,  we  are  tdd,  in  the  possession  of  a  mass  of  opinions 
by  the  aalhor  upon  points  of  Hiadoo  law,  delivered  by  ^'artous  pwMiit% 
on  references  from  the  courts  dispened  in  the  territories  dependent 
on  the  Government  of  Madras.  They  were,  at  his  desire,  transmitted^ 
to  'hiin,  firclm  time  to  time,  by  varions  Company's  Judges,  during  a 
period  of  several  yeaa's  «'hile.he  exercised  the  judicial  office  there ;' 
%Bd  having  been  subsequently  submitted  to  and  eommented  upon  by 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  in  some  instanoes  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Suther** 
land,  of  Bengal,  as  w^i  as  by  the  late  Mr.  £ll»,  of  Madras,  the 
•  anithor  thought  the  whole  miich  too  valuable  to  be  lostta  the  poWe.- 
Having  seized  and  arranged  these  nsaterials  while  in  India,  after  his> 
letam  la  Eoghnd  the  .tt^yiaefK  of  leisure  lofigeited  a  coaipUatio*. 
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which  might  effectoalfy  fieicilitate  to  all  having  occasion  to  becoma 
acquainted  with  it,  a  connected  knowledge  of  thcr  Hindoo  law,  to  the 
extent  of  its  use  in  the  British  courts  established  in  India,  whether 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  King  or  the  Company.    As  the 
author  has  not  heen  in  the  more  favouraUe  situation  6f  the  Company's 
Judges  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  languages, 
the  sources  of  this  work  are  the  printed  books  on  Hindoo  law,  ren- 
dered accessible  to  the  English  reader  by  the. labours  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  Mr.  Cdebrooke,  Mr.'Sutberiand,  B&.  Wynefa,  and  othere^* 
compared  with  the  valuable  manuscript  documents  before  mentipAed.- 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  volume  containing  the 
Elements  of  Hindoo  Law,  digested  in  twelve  chapters,  under  the 
following  heads :  Ist,  On  Property.     2d,  Marriage.     3d,  *  Adoption. ' 
4th  and  5th,  On  the  Paternal  Relation.    6th,  On  Slavery.     7tn,  Tn- ; 
lieritance  of  Property  held  in  Several^.  8th,  Inheritance  of  Property 
held  in  Coparoepary.  9th,  Exdunon  from  Inheritance.    10th,  Charges! 
upon  the  lAheritance.     1 1th,  On  Widowhood.     12th,  The  Testainen- 
t&ry  Power.     ISth,  On  Contracts.     The  second  volume,  and  by 
much  the  largest,  contains  the  opinions  of  the  pundits,  with  the' 
comments  on  them  by  the  geAdemen  above  named,  printed  under 
the  title  of  Responsa  PrudentAm,  afbr  the  manner  of  the  Doctors  of 
the  Civil  Law.     In  the  -present  state  of  things,  an  individual  so 
situated  could  not  have  adopted  a  better  mode  to  ascertain  with  ac-^ 
curacy  the  Hindoo  law  as  it  now  stands.  Still  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  original  works,  uns(^histica(ed  by  comment  and  translation,* 
would  have  been  a  most  tmponrtant  qualiGcadon  for  the  author,  to  save 
him  from  the  errors  of  our  court  pundits,  often  ignorant,  and'nbt 
nnfhequently  unprincipled.    As  an  instance,  we  ^dect  the  Mlowing 
case  proposed  to  a  pundit,'with  his  answer  (Vol.  H.  p.  342)  : 

'*  A  married  woman  having  formed  a  connexion  with  a  stranger, 
her  husband,  without  any  judicial  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  turned' 
her  out  of  doors,  and  she  never  returned  to  him  during  her  life.  He: 
dying  without  male  issue,  is  she,  under  these  circumstances,  entitled' 
to  succeed  to  his  estate?"  AKsirEE.  "  If  instead  of  bringing  to' 
a  public  test  the'  suspicion  he  ought  entertain  of  his-  wife,-  the  husband 
turns  her  out  of  doors,  and  the  matter  rests  here,  her  rights  remain^ 
entire.  But  $ke  should  be  provided  with  proofs  of  her  innocence,^* ' 
This  is  the  judgment  of  a  pundit;  but  neither  low  nor  reason  can 
require  any  one  to  prove  a  negative,  or  to  be  armed  with  evidence  to' 
annihilate  a abn-entity.  It  ia  for  those  who  accuse,  and  wi^  thereby* 
to  disinherit  her,  to  prove  her  guilt        . 

Elsewhere,  we  have  noticed  an  extraordinary  opinion  given  hy  the* 
pundib  on  the  subject  of  siirttees,  to  this  effect :  that  because  pre-' 
venting  the  woman's  egress  from  the  fire,  or  attempting  to  drown  her,' 
are  not  specified  in  the  shasters  as  crimes,  therefi>re  they  are  not^so. 
A  conscientious  lawyer  would  havesaid,  that  because  there  is  a  geqeraii 
denunciation. against  taking  away  the  life  of  another,  and  this  mode: 
of  doing  it  is  nbt.sjpecially  excepted  fiN>m  it,  ^ereforetHisis  punishable 
as  mufder«    ,The  aatbor,  indeed,  appears  fulfy  sensible  ^of  the  little: 
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reliance  to  be  placed  on  these  ioterpreten  of  the  law.  He  speaka  of 
their  q>iniDDS  ts  alwaya  '*  desultory  and  redundant ; "  and  states, 
that  be  has  been  obliged  to  strip  Uiem  of  the  irrelevant  and  super- 
fluous matter,  to  prevent  the  book  from  swelling  to  an  inordinate  bulk. 
It  would  be  well  Ifor  us  if  English  lawyers,  with  their  endless  repeti- 
tions, were  to  reform  in  themselyes  the  evil  they  so  freely  condemn  in 
otb^s.  The  Hindoo  pundits  might  well  retort  upon  them — '*  First 
pull  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  wilt  thou  see  clearly  to 
pluck  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye/' 

As  these  opinions  have  been  so  modified  and  ciirtailed  that  only 
the  substance  of  them  is  professed  to  be  given,  their  value  for  refer- 
ence in  rare  and  difficult  points  cannot  be  great  The  chief  import- 
ance is  attached,  therefore,  to  the  remarks  and  comments  made  on 
them  by  the  high  English  authorities  before  named.  As  a  further 
security  for  accuracy,  i&er  this  work  l^d  been  completed  as  ^  as  the 
existing  means  enabled  him  in  1823,  the  author  had  a  few  copies 
nrintea  and  tranHmitted  to  his  learned  firiends  in  different  parts  of 
ladia  fcur  their  examination,  with  an  earnest  request  to  be  favoured 
with  their  criticisms  before  it  was  offered  to  the  world.  Although, 
in  reply  to  this  call,  no  return  was  made  from  Bengal,  and  only  one 
from  Bombay,  the  delay  of  twjo  years  is  thought  well  repaid  by  the 
valuable  suggestions  since  received,  especially  firom  Madras,  and  the 
time  afforded  for  revision.  That  there  is  stiU,  however,  abundant 
room  for  improvement  may  be  admitted,  without  throwing  any  dis- 
credit on  the  author,  who  has  advanced  without  a  leader  in  a  tract  so 
arduous.  Without  attempting  to  follow  him,  we  shall  confine,  our- 
selves at  present  to  a  few  remarks  on  certain  parts  of  the  work,  which 
have  particularly  excited  our  attention  on  a  hasty  perusal. 

On  the  much  agitated  question  of  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil, 
the  author  is  clear,  that  by  the  antient  Hindoo  law  it  vests  in  the 
peo}de  ;  as  with  the  Hindoos,  who  were  an  agricultural  rather  thaz^  a 
commercial  or  manufacturing  people,  this  species  of  property  was 
looked  upon  as  most  peculiarly  inipcM'tant.  '*  It  is  with  them  the  fund 
that  is  principally  looked  to  for  the  maintenance  of  families,  and  to 
Which,  in  different  provinces,  and  under  successive  despotisms,  they  are 
recorded  to  have  clung  to  the  last,  as  long  as  the  exactions  of  power  ' 
left  them  (wherever  they  did  leave)  any  thing  that  could  be  called  a 
proprietor's  share."  But  in  the-  Bengal  provinces,  where  the  Moham- 
medan despotism  had  been  long  establi^ed,  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  soil  is  considered  to  have  been  entirely  obliterated,  and 
pundits,  too,  found  authority  in  the  shasters  for  this  cruel  destruction 
of  natural  right.  As  usual,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  when  evil  was 
meditated. 

Holy  men  gave  scripture  for  the  deed. 

In  the  Madras  provinces,  however,  where  the  Mohammedan  power 
bad  been  less  rooted  and  general,  the  private  right  of  property  m  the 
«oil  survived  to  our  times.  *'  That  it  existed  by  the  Hindoo  law,"' 
says  the  author,  **  as  once  in  force,  is  now  (it  is  believed)  no  longer 
OrkntalHtnU^VvLB.  U 
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doubted ;"  a  form  of  expression^  however,  more  calculated  to  crette 
'doubts  than  remove  them.  Me  afterwaids  admits,  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  seems  to  pervade  the  Hindoo  law  is,  that  "  all  property 
18  held  in  trust,  not  for  the  exig;encies  of  the  state  merely,  but  for 
those  of  a  man's  family  ;  insomuch,  that  proprietary  right  cannot  be 
"said  to  be  inherent  in  a  Hindoo  but  with  considerable  limitation 
'and  exception."  With  such  a  qualification,  his  doctrine  of  properly 
will  probably  meet  with  few  objectors. 

We  have  loolced  earnestly  intp  the  c^iapter  on  widows,  to  see  if  it 
was  not  (as  wj3  have  hitherto  believed)  the  slate  of  the  laws  which 
contributed  to  drive  so  many  of  these  unfortunate  persons  to  their  sad 
end  on  the  funeral  pile. '  The  author,  with  too  strong  an  adherence  to 
that  which  is  established,  has  evidently  disguised  as  much  as  po&sible 
to  his  own  mind  the  full  extent  of  their  infelicity.  He  has  ac- 
tually persuaded  himself  into  a  belief  that  they  are  not  so  very  lin- 

;  fortunately  situated  as  has  been  supposed.  He  tells  us  (hat  the  widow 
Succeeds  to  her  husband  in  default  of  male  issue;  that  in  any  case 
$he  is  entitled  to  a  maintenance  firbm  the  property  of  her  husbi^nd ; 
a|id  has  quoted  many  authorities  to'sho^  that  she  is  entitled  to  share 
with  her  sons.  The  reverse  of  this  flattering  picture  is,  that  among 
a  people  where,  to  have  male  children,  either  naturally  or  by  adop- 
doD,  is  considered  a  religious  duty,  the  widow  can  seldom  be  heir  to 
hier  husband.  In  all  other  cases,  the  share  to  which  she  is  entitled  in 
kis  property  is  hot  ^xed  but  discretionary,  (Vol.  i.  p.  231,  Vol.  ii. 
'.  374^  She  is  only,  in  fact,  to  have  the  bare  means  of  keepiBg  in 
fe.  Even  should  she  possess  property  it  is  not  lawful  for  her  to  use 
it.  "  She  is  expected  to  live  in  the  practice  of  austerities  with  ex- 
tinguished passions,  foregoing  every  thing  like  show  in  dress  and 
luxur}'  in  food.'*    At  the  same  time,  she  is  interdicted  from  marrying 

•  again  to  have  the  protection  and  support  of  another  husband,  although 
the  first,  (as  it  often  happens,)  from  the  custom  of  betrothing  children 
in  their  childhood,  may  have  died  previous  to  their  union,  while  sKe 
was  a  child.  Even  in  that  case,  unless  she  preserve  herself  from  in- 
continence or  second. nuptials,  sh^  is  deprived  not  only  of  support 
from  the  family,  but  of  her  own  personal  property  called  slrccdlt^^t^* 
One  case,  indeed,  is  mentioned^  in  which  some  pundits  at  Poonah 
permitted  a  virgin  widow  to  marry  again.  A  law  to  encourage  this, "as 
well  as  to  permit  the  re-entrance  of  all  widows  into  the  married  state, 
and  to  assign  a  Jlxed  rate  of  provision  for  them  froni  (he  family 
property,  is  of  much  importance  in  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
femalie  sacrifice.  Such  interference  in  their  behalf  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, s^s  it  has  T}een  proved,  in  a  late  work  of  Rammohuu  Roy, 
which  is  quoted  oy  the  author,  that  the  modern  pundits  are  guilty  of 
encouraging  new  encroachments  of  the  rights  of  widows  unknown  to 
the  antient  Hindoo  law. 
.,In  proposing  a  ^*  reform  "(odious  a^  the  word  is  to  n9ajiy)iDf  so 

jpreat  an  evil,  it  may  be  instructive  to  notice  how  easily  the  pr^ot 
rulers  of  India  can  majce  innovations  of  a  more  equivocal  despriptioq* 
la  the  chapter  *^oii  the  testamentary  power,". alter  atfiting  tbat.^ 
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Rifldao  kw  knowe  ^e  aiteli  InstemeBi  as  a  iH9>  Bor  i^if  I^Mvr  in  ^ 
•WBcr  of  property  so  to  dnpose  of  H,  the  author  m^s,  (iroL  i,  p,  254,) 

That  ^  po99es9  it,  can  be  up  plea  fpr  pur  sanctioning  it  in  them;  the  less, 
toat,  m  tl^e  extent  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  us,  it  has  been  disapproved  by 
the  author  of  the  Commentaries;  who,  recognizing  the  claim  pf  children 
on  the  property  of  their  parent,  o)>8ew8,  dat  «  it  had  not  been  amiss  if  he 
had  been  bound  to  leave  them  at  the  kait  u  necessary  subsistence.'^  Such 
heing  the  indisputable  Hindu  law,  aa  in  ft-rce  to  the  southward,  and  th» 
Courts  at  our  Presidencies  havin.^be^%  in  all  time,  in  matters  of  inheri- 
tance, sworn  to  administer  justird  to  the  Native  according  to  hU  oh'^,  in 
contradistinction  to  oms,  it  may  In?  difficult,  at  this  day,  to  account  satisfac- 
loray,  and  with  credit  to  the  first  innovators  for  t!ie  principle  upon  which, 
withm  those  limits,  so  great,  and,  it  may  le  added,  so  pernicious  an  ano- 
maly, as  a  Hindu  wiii,  was  origimdly  sustained.  With  respect  to  Madras, 
beginning,  as  it  did,  in  the  Mayor'lj  Court,  but  too  much  reason  exists  for 
apprehending  that  it  originated  in  motives  not  of  the  most  honourable 
nature;  being  a  device,  by  means  of  whieh  NtOi^  PMP«r^  to  a  ffVMit 
amount,  became  subject  at  the  time;,  and  long  aAeit,  la  Europm  vaMflCN 
ment.  So  unseemly  a  period,  indeed,  hi^  passed  away;  hi%vi^  beaniSo 
ceeded  by  a  punty,  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  govenuaen^  hut  in  the  ad« 
ministration  of  justice  also,  upon  which  i*  is  consoling  to  reelect,  Th# 
practice,  however,  subsists;  and  being,  with  reference  to  the  individuals 
concerned,  essentially  vicious,  it  remains  open  to  examination:  and  one 
thing  seems  plain,  that,  in  affirming  it.  Courts  must  hare  a  restina^nlaioff' 
somewhere.  Neither  in  the  English,  nor  in  tfte  Hindu  Hor,  e%B  tliy  &d 
any.  The  latter,  as  in  force  to  the  southward,  repudiates^  e^erv  ide^  of  die 
kmd,  in  ilie  form  and  extent  to  whieh  H  haa  been  attended  to  cairr  tip 
and,  for  the  English,  it  is  excluded  by  our  eh^rtefi^  wherever  |Ac  Mtriluncc 
of  the  Native  is  concerned.  Can  then  the  right  of  a  Hindu  to  S^oieci 
his  property  by  will  at  Madras,  be  referred  to  cusfm?  Ci«ftiw iaa^aiich 
of  Hindu,  as  it  is  of  our  own  law.  «  Immemorial  custom  Csava  Menu^  i^ 
t^nscendent  law."  But,  how  does  he  define  itT^pretty  much  as  w  U  id 
Coke  would  define  it,  by  "  good  usages,  long  estabHsM."  And  wbat  aw 
good  usages  for  this  purpose  ?— "  practices  not  inconsistent  with  the  lenl 
oustoms  of  the  country,'^  Can  the.  praetioe  in  question  be  coi«dered,fer 
the  Hindus,  as  a  good  usage  kmg  e.si(Al^mi}  Originating  in  eafi«ip«iai  ii» 
establishment  is  us  yesterday;  and  it  violates  ihm  most  importaJtUwtitu-i 
lipns,  as  well  as  our  own  charters.  Should  it  nevertheless  to  coBtended 
that,  withm  the  limits  of  the  King'^iCowrU  at  Madras,  the  Hindu  rnustuw' 
acquiesce  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  question,  bound  by  the  praetk*. 
that  has  obtained,  the  difficulty  will  be  to  define  itj-Mo  declie  thSextenT 
of  the  obligation,  and  to  settle  by  what  law  Ae  detaiU  of  such  power  aie  to 
begoTemed.  r         ««^  w 

To,  suppose,  then,  the  case  of  a  will  by  a  Hindu,  setting  aside  the  leffal 
Jieirs,  and  every  other  claimant  on  the  property  of  the  testator,  in  fevour  of 
-^e  artful  Brahmin,  possessing  and  exercising  an  influence  over  him,  in  his 
dying  moments,  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  $ign  such  an  instrument  and 
yet  not  sufficient,  according  to  the  cases  in  Westminster  Hall,  liable \o  be 
cited  on  such  an  occasion,  to  warrant  the  Court  in  rejecting  it.  Hie  Hindu 
law  contemplates  the  possibility  of  so  monstrous  an  alienation,  by  deed  to 
take  effect  in  the  lifetime  of  the  maker;  denouncing  him  as  insane,  and  de^ 
claring  it  null  upon  that  ground ;  like  the  reasoning  of  the  civil  law  in  the 
case  of  an  m-officious  testament.  As  the  attenvpt,  therefore,  by  a  Hindu 
WwM  W  one^nAich  his-owit  law,  as  in  force  lo  the  southward,  would  not 

U  Z 
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tolerate  for  a  moBoent,  the  best  course  would  be  to  set  tuoh  a  w^l,  if  offered 
in  judgment,  entirely  aside;  aa  would  probably  be  done  even  at  Bengal, 
where  the  testamentary  power  is  established. 

'.  it  has  been  established  there;  but  on  authorities  extremely  siispid-» 
0U8.     The  leading  precedent  referred  to,  is  a  case  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta,  in  1789,  with  the  oonourrinff  voice  of  Sir 
William  Jones  and  Sir  Robert  Chambers.    The  grouna  of  deciaioa 
was  the  simple  affirmation  of  the  pundits  of  the  court;  that  the  will 
was  valid  according  to  the  shaster.    ^*  Now/'  adds  our  author,  **  die 
[faster  knows  no  such  instrument  as  a  wilL'^    Nothinff,  therefore,  is' 
Aiore  probable  than  that  these  pundits  were  merely  brioed  by  one  of 
the  parties, to  give  a  decision  in  his  favour.     How  great  an  inlet  fi>r 
every  species  of  fraud  and  iiyustice  this  testamentaiy  power  ia  in. 
India,  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  seen  the  quajititj  of 
^ilse  and  pei^ured  evidence  adduced  in  our  courts  in  support  of  fbq^ 
and  fictitious  wills,  by  which  property  to  an  immense  amount  ia  con- 
tinually liable  to  bd  transferred  from  iu  rightful  owners.    So  great 
is  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  whether  a  Hindoo  wiQ  be  au« 
thentic  or  not,  that  the  Judges  are  often  compelled  to  throw  aside  en- 
tirely the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  and  decide  by  mere  probability. 
The  crafty  race  of  Brahmins  and  pundits  are  deeply  interested  in 
supporting  a  state  of  things  which  affords  so  much  scope  for  their  in- 
trigues, with  regard  to  the  succession  and  decision  of  the  propeity  of 
^miliee.    This  is  so  inviting  a  subject  for  priestly  interference,  that,^ 
even  in  Qreat  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  complete  downfall  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  many  generations,  testamentary  matters  have  not 
^et  escaped  from  the  decaying  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
A  similar  corruption  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Hindoo  law  has 
taken  place  on  Uie  subject  of  deeds  of  gift.     According  to  these  prin- 
dples,  the  father  or  head  of  a  family,  being  merely  a  sort  of  trustee 
ior,  or  joint  proprietor  with  the  rest,  could  not  make  an  unequal  par- 
tition of  the  estate  not  sanctioned  fay  law.    To  the  extent  of  bis  own 
lAare,  however,  he  could  make  a  gift,  tn^er  vivos ;  but  not  even  be- 
queath that  by  will     The  pundits  of  Bengal  have,  however,  invented 
a  doctrine,  that  what  is,  according  to  the  shaster,  immoral  or  culpa- 
ble in  the  father  to  do,  is  yet  to  be  held  legal  and  valid  when  done. 
^  The  fact,"  say  they,  "  is  not  to  be  done  away  by  a  hundred  texts." 
^us  they  render  the  law  of  non-effect  by  their  traditions.     A  deed  of 
gift,  by  which  the  ancestral  property  was  unequally  distributed,  has 
been  held  valid  by  the  solenm  decision  of  the  Sadder  Dewanney 
Adawlut :  and,  in  numerous  instances,  wills  of  Hindoos,  disposing  ct 
the  ancestral  as  well  as  self-acquired  property,  according  to  the  testa* 
tor's  pleasure,  have  been  allowed  by  the  Supreme  Court.    The  latter 
Cbrruption  they  have  deduced  from  the  former,  in  a  manner  whidi 
shows  bow  much  more  lawyers  are  guided  by  fanciful  analogies  than 
by  reason.  As  the  person  might  give  away  the  property  by  gift,  a  will, 
say  they,  is  only  a  deed  of  gift,  to  take  place  after  the  testator's 
death  I     Now,  originally,  the  family  estate  was  protected  from  dila- 
pidation by  two  powerful  checks  on  the  joint  possessor.    First,  be 
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oooU  oaly  nre  away  hk  own  just  share  of  it,  which  there  was  little 
temptatioa  for  him  to  do.  Secondly,  he  could  only  do  so  by  gift  dur- 
ing his  life,  against  whteh  his  own  self-interest  was  a  sufficient  re- 
straint. Biit  what  check  is  there  on  a  person  who  is  permitted  to 
assign  away  from  his  family-property  not  his  own,  and  eyen  after  he 
shall  have  ceased  to  be  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  it  ?  l^ut  the^  wget  of 
the  law  decide  that  these  two  things,  so  widely  different,  are  of  th#, 
Mime  nature,  and  that  the  same  law  which  permits  the  one  must,  be 
lield  to  justify  the  other.  The  British  rulers  who  hare  sanctioMd 
these  innovations,  so  completely  destructive  of  the  whole,  frame  of 
Hindoo  society,  which  is  founded  on  the  preservation  of  families,  in  a 
kind  4>f  patriarchal  union  and  continuity,  can  have  no  excuse  for 
withholding  Uieir  protection  from  the  unfortunate  widows  on  the 
ground  of  scrupulously  abstaining  from  interference  with  the  Native 
customs  and  usages. 

We  shall  probably  return  to  this  valuable  work  when  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  that  of  Sir  Francb  Maeaaghteni  of 
which  we  hope  thp  English  public  will  shortly  be  in  poosession. 


THE   BRIDAL  D1R6EJ 

The  bride  b  dead  !  the  bride  is  dead  f 
Cold,  and  frail,  and  fair  she  lieth  : 

Wrapped  is  she  in  sullen  lead,-—. 

And  a  flower  b  at  her  head,— * 
And  the  breeze  above  her  sigheth, 

Thorough  night  and  thorough  day, 
"  Fled  away  !>^ed  away  ! " 

QDce*-but  what  can  that  avail— 
pnoe,  she  wore  within  her  bosem 

Pity,  which  did  never  fall, 

A  hue  that  dash'd  the  lily  pale  ; 
And  upon  her  cheek  a  blossom 

Such  as  yet  was  never  known  :— 
All  is  past  and  overthrown  I 

Mourn  I  the  sweetest  bride  is  dead. 
And  her  knight  b  sick  with  sorrow, 

That  her  bloom  b  lapp'd  in  lead : 

Yet  he  hopeth,  fancy-fed, 
lie  may  kiss  his  love  to-morrow ; 


But  the  breezes — ^what  say  they  ? 
"  Fled  away  ! — fled  away  I '' 


I  From  the  <  Literary  Souvenir/ 
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l^Bnrm  FEOM  A  GBVTLSMAIf   IN  »AE€H  OV  AI*^  £8TATS 
IK  VAS  9lteB{f^S  &AND* 

LatltteMUiiiy  Fort  tMrph^. 
Wn  |)r«t«rfe<  fimii  George  T6wd,  up  the  beanjdfbl  riv«i:  TatniO', 
Id  LittfleMtDfi)  a  dkttm^  of  thirt]r^fiTe  o^  forit  miles.  I  left  the  tet- 
mI  ftl  Ckdrge  TWa  for  two  reftiom :  \Vt,  that,  uacertai^  Whether 
I  shdttld  tvmaln  here  dr  not|  I  thought  it  hest  to  keep  her  in  $, 
l^ation  fiM>m  whence  I  could  motet  readilj  go  to  sea  again ;  ani) 
M,  that  all  the  population  of  George  town  conniata  entirely  ot  the 
iroM  eontictS)  against  whom  my  people  were  guarded,  and  with 
wh<rtA  Ihey  Wm^d  not  assodate,  I  considered  them  safer  from  evil 
«otntliUideation  therd,  than  they  would  hare  heeti  here,  where  a 
large  body  of  einancipatied,  or  half-emancipated  convicts,  ccmsti*' 
tttte  a  sodetj  found  yejry  .pernicious  in  it^  efleette  upon  ignorant 
laindit' 

The  UM  etk  the  hifiki  of  this  riv^r  heiAg  ot  inititior  ^tiality  to  thai 
of  the  iaiSfior,  and  possessing  very  few  streams,  and  those  neither 
large  nor  constant,  ol  fresh  water,  (the  river  itself  is  salt  up  to  Laun- 
ceston,  except  during  heavy  rains,)  very  small  portions  of  it  indeed 
have  been  settled,  k  swells,  however,  into  beautiful  hills  very 
thickly  timbered,  which,  when  they  come,  as  they  shortly  will,  to 
be  cleared  and  cultivated,  will  present  a  scene  of  imposing  beauty. 
Ships  of  large  burthen,  however,  cannot  jmioeed  above  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  beyond  George  Town.  Those  under  200  tons,  ot  of  a  draft 
of  ten  feet  water,  eon  come  to  LauneiBstjOBV  Herd  another  work  ot 
consecration,  upon  a  burial-ground,  detained  us  a  day,  and  enabled 
me  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  principal  people  of  this  part 
of  the  country.  We  accordingly,  the  next  day,  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  breakfasted  with  one  magistrate  eight  miles  from  hence, 
dined  with  another  ten  mites  further,  and  rode,  in  the  afternoon, 
another  twelve  miles  to  a  friend*s  residence,  where  we  stopped.  In 
this  day's  journey  we  passed  through  a  considerable  tract  of  very 
fine  country,  much  of  it  of  remarkaUe  beauty.  Proceeding  in  ^ 
morning,  after  an  early  break&st,  we  dined  at  the  estate  of  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  Macquan^e  Rifer  i  and  from  thence  rode  to  the  hut 
of  the  Gov^nment  stock-keeper,  also  on  the  Macquarrie  River, 
where  we  passed  the  night.  Here  a  bridge  has  recently  been  buih 
across  the  river,  and  a  township  is  reserved,  to  be  called  Ross.  The 
Government  herd  consists  of  near  500  head  of  csttle,  of  very  indif- 
ferent quality,  with  pasture  on  a  very  extenave  tract  reserved  for 
that  use.  The  ne^^t  day  we  rode  over  a  very  fin^  bountry,  but  badly, 
watered  in  some  parts,  including  salt-pan  plains,  where  much  sah  is 
collected  in  summ&r,  to  Jericho,  where,  ob  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
we  were  lodged  and  entertained  by  a  gentleman  of  good  mannen, 
attainments,  and  property.  The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  was  passed 
here ;  and  the  felons  of  the  vieimty  were  collected  in  the  rooflett 
apar^gtent  of  ad  unfinished  hoosti  to  }^  tai^ht  practical  virtue  l^ 
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means  of  a  long  doctrinal  sei'moii.  On  Mond&y,  we  pursued  a  rmie' 
actoss  the  cddbtrj'  to  the  river  Clyde,  calling  oh  a  gentleman  whtf 
has  brought  -a  good  property  and  several  servants  Irom  Scotland.' 
H^  was  an  offleer  in  the  Indian  army.  Th^  estates  occupied  by  thiA 
gentleman  eontdn  mtich  good  land,  but  the  elevation  is  cohsiderable, 
and  the  eotintry  proportionably  cold,  as  is  the  case  with  Jericho  ana' 
the  upper  part  of  the  Macqudfrie  Rive^,  whete  we  hid  passed  thtf 
former  nights.  From  the  Clyde,  which  lies  condderkbly  tb  th§ 
westward  of  the  main  road  through  the  iriland,  we  now  again  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastward,  crossing  that  h)ad,  and  travelliog  to  iih 
estate  at  the  Coal  River,  called  Orieltoti,  where  we  took  some  refrcfsh- 
ment ;  and  from  thence  to  the  district  called  Pittwater,  where  we 
were  received  and  cntertaihed  by  a  magistrate.  Hefe  we  remaiiled 
two  nights,  the  intervening  day  havine  been  consumed  in  Visit- 
ing a  new  township,  most  beailtifutlv  ana  very  judiciously  situateit, 
called  Sorell  Town,  where  a  bUriaf-ground  was  to  be  consecrated, 
the  site  of  which  appeared  sd  ill  judged,  being  fixed  precisely 
where  the  market-place  ought  to  be,  that,  after  sortie  bonsulta-, 
tion,  the  Bishop  wisely  determined  to  defer  the  cerembny  until  he 
could  find  a  bettei;  situation  ;  Wiien  he  succeeded  in  hitting  upoil  a 
spot,  ver}'  well  adapted  for  both  church  and  cemetery,  a  fittle  out 
of  *!_  V  vn,  which  it  was  determined  he  should  recommend  for 
the  .puipose  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor^  and  which,  a  week  after-' 
WattM,  he  accordingly  itet  apart,  by  the  mystic  cerehiony,  from  pfo- 
fane  uses. 

The  distHct  6f  iPittWatet  Cotitains  a  laiiger  proportion  of  fine  land 
fhad  any  t  have  seen  In  the  island,  but  it  is  all  occupied,  atid  is  too 
Bit  to  the  Southward  for  the  best  climate.  From  hence,  after  break- 
fasfy  We  rod^  to  Kangarbo  Point,  from  whence  a  ferry  of  about  two. 
ttiles  carried  ui  to  Hobart  'town  to  dinner. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  I  saw  the  greater  pirt  of  Che  coiintrV 
between  the  two  paraJlel  ranges  of  moutitains,  which  intersect  it 
froto  north  to  south,  and  which  includes  all  that  is  as  yet  known  of 
ihie  island.  I  i)ave  not  been  disappoiuted  in  it.  It  abounds  more 
with  picturesque  beauty  than  any  country  of  the  same  extent 
that  I  have  seen.  The  statements  of  Evans  and  Jefiries,  that  it 
reseitibles  more  aii  English  nobleman's  park  than  any  other  disposi- 
tion of  country,  are,  as  respects  a  very  large  portion  of  it,  fiilly  borne. 
Otit ;  biit  not  so  their  extravagant  statement  of  its  fertility.  It 
abounds  with  good,  sound,  profitable  land;  .but  the  fiumber  of  spots 
of  extraordinary  fertility  is  much  smaller  than  those  statements  would; 
lead  their  r^erA  to  believe.  In  its  geological  formation  it  is  sur- 
|>rlBin^ly  uiiiform^ — sand  Upon  clay  resting  upon  a  rock,  which,  a* 
mineralogist  here  tells  me,  is  piimiiive,  but  which  I  must  be  better 
acquainted  with  before  I  admif  it  to  be  so.  Here  and  tliere  some 
freestone  shows  itself;  and  they  talk  of  the  existence  of  limestone^. 
Which  I  have  not  yet  ^een,  except  some  specimens  frpm  remote  sitiia- 
tioiis,  consisting  oi  fossil  shells  of  extinct  species,  connected  ioge« 
ther  byn  cemcfit apparently  JifglllaCSous.     Near  Hobaft'Town,  hoVi 
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ever,  limestone  does  exist,  and  is  made  use  of ;  elsewlier^^  shdi-fime* 
ifrom  the  sea-shore,  is  all  that  has  yet  heen  made  use  of.  The  exist-. 
ence  of  limestone,  however,  in  other  situations,  is  so  strongly  asserted^ 
that  I  hope  to  find  it  true.  The  country  undulates  heautifully  everj 
where ;  and  the  various  degrees  of  fertility  arise  from  the  greater 
or  less  deposits  of  water  through  a  series  of  ages,  governed  by  the 
form  of  the  surface.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  island,  from  Laonce- 
ston  to  its  centre,  the  hills  slope  gently  and  elegantly,  Uie  ooantry 
is  easy  both  to  the  traveller  and  agriculturist,  and  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  good  land.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  centre  it  is 
broken  into  steep  hills,  troublesome  to  the  traveller,  and  many  of  them 
unfit  for  the  plough,  though  the  proportion  of  extremely  fertile  land 
in  the  bottoms  may  be  greater.  On  the  whole,  the  northern  dde  of 
the  country,  therefore,  is  the  most  desirable  in  respect  of  soil  and 
form,  and  decidedly  so  in  respect  o!f  climate;  but  the  whde  is 
remarkably  beautiful,  and  every  where  capable  of  affording  a  rich 
reward  to  industry,  and  supporting  a  numerous  population.  It  has, 
I  believe,  been  represented  as  a  dry  country.  It  abounds  with 
rivers,  which,  though  not  large,  are  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of. 
a  fiill  population,  except  those  of  navigation ;  and  I  am'  satisfied, 
from  the  form  and  structure  of  the  country,  that  weUs  will  every 
where  afford  a  sufficient  supply  where  rivers  do  not  present  them* 
selves. 

I  had  now  satisfied  myself,  from  numerous  inquiries,  as  well  as 
from  a  short  experience,  and  an  attentive  view  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country  and  its  productions,  of  the  mildness  and  salubrity 
of  the  climate  ;  and  had  found  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  and  its  capabilities,  to  coincide  entirely  with  that  of 
Mr.  Marsden,  who  unites  to  his  professional  character  a  rather  un- 
usual share  of  moral  integrity,  and  the  reputation  of  being  an  able 
and  judicious,  as  he  is  an  experienced  and  extensive  agricultuiisti  He 
told  me  that  this  country,  which  he  had  not  before  seen,  bore  a  re* 
markable  resemblance  to  the  boasted  regions  of  Bathurst,  and,  though 
not  exempted  from  a  portion  of  the  jealousy  which  is  felt  towards  diis 
island  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales,  and  very  desi- 
rous that  I  should  visit  that  country,  could  not  but  admit,  that  this 
island  was  less  warm  in  summer,  and  less  cold  in  winter,  than  those 
elevated  and  more  northern  regions;  and  that  a  situation  within 
twenty  miles  of  a  sea-port,  must  possess  some  advantages  aver.one 
150  miles  from  subh  a  market,  with  an  intervening  range  of  almost 
impassable  mountains.  These  considerations,  with  die  knowledge 
that  the  cow  pastures  were  already,  for  tlie  greater  part,  cut  up  into 
grants;  that  no  land  of  good  quality,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
mountains,  remained  unoccupied  in  New  South  Wales,  except  con- 
siderably to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson,  and  consequently  in  a 
warmer  climate;  and  that,  besides,  society  there  is  divided  into 
parties,  constantly  persecuting,  calumniating,  and  injuring  each  other, 
between  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and 
fiom  their  respective  merits  and  subdivisions  equally  difficult  to 
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Van  DiemBAj  Land^  ^7^ 

^b^oiv-^^htM  OMMuieratioitt  bad  detenoioed  me  to  letde  h^re,  if 
^  tract  of  land  of  adequate  extent  aod  quality  could  be  found*  But 
large  tracU  of  good  land,  in  the  most  adrantageous  sitoations  in  that. 
part  of  the  country  already  explored,  have  become  scarce.  The  Go«^ 
▼emiaent  ma,  (a  tract  of  country  Aot  granted,  but  depastured  by 
a  man's  herds  or  flocks,  is  here  called  his  rim^  his  cattle-run,  or  hut 
sheep-run,)  the  tract  I  have  already  mentioned  as  having  been  re- 
eerved  for  the  pasturage  of  the  Government  herd,  occurred  to  him  an 
likely  to  <^er  one  of  the  best  situations  to  be  found ;  and  he  pointed 
out  a  part  of  it,  consisting  of  a  triangular  piece,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Macquarrie  and  Elizabeth  Rivers,  which  constitute  the  bounda- 
nes  on  two  of  its  sides,  the  high-road  from  Launceston  to  Hobart 
Town  forming  its  third  dde,  and  which  contains  about  the  area  we 
wanted,  which,  he  said,  if  I  approved,  he  would  let  me  haVe* 
Other  tracts  were  pointed  out  by  the  Surveyor-General  here,  and  one 
in  particular,  which  he  thouf^t  I  should  find  desirable,  situated 
on  the  Lake  River. 

After  a  week's  stay  at  Hobart  Town,  I  left  it  to  visit  the  first  of 
these  spots.  On  our  way,  we  looked  over  the  Government  run, 
which,  though  possessing  great  advantages  from  ks  two  river-boun- 
daries, and  consequent  facility  of  enclosure,  and  though  admirably 
adapted  for  slieep-pasture,  did  not  present  a  soil  of  such  fertility 
as  I  had  seen  in  other  places ;  while  its  situation  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  rendered  it  remote  from  both  sea*ports,  and  its  elevation, 
though  not  great,  appeared  rather  likely  to  prejudice  its  climate* 
Thence  we  travelled  to  the  country  which  had  been  pointed  out  by 
the  Surveyor-General,  where  I  found  a.  tract  of  great  beauty^ 
sufficient  extent,  and  possessing,  I  think,  the  largest  proportion  of 
good  land  that  I  have  seen  on  any  tract  I  have  visited.  Indeed  there 
is  DO  bad  land,  that  I  have  yet  discovered,  about  it ;  and  I  have 
since  found  the  neighbouring  farmer,  who  has  been  many  years  on 
his  frutn,  and  has  become  wealthy,  whose  dattle  and  sheep  have 
always  depastured  this  tract,  has  had  the  reputation  of  producing  the 
finest  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  island.  It  extends  about  &ve  miles  along 
the  bank  of  the  Lake  River,  a  deep  and  dear  stream,  crosses  a 
fine  creek,  or  small  river,  running  in  an  oblique  direction  with  the 
Lake  River,  and  distant  from  it  about  three  miles,  a  large  portion  of 
which  it  will  include,  and  will  terminate  at  a  short  distance  from  it, 
a  quarter  or  half  a  mile^  on  the  other  side.  That  portion  of  the  land 
which  adjoins  the  Lake  River,  consists  of  a  fine  marsh,  sound  and 
dry,  except  when  exposed  to  occasional  inundations  frpm  the  winter 
raina,  and  capable  of  feeding  one  or  two  thousand  head  of  cattle. 
The  upland  is  dry,  sound,  and  fertile,  presenting  excellent  pasture 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  every  where  adapted  for  the  plough,  and 
covered  with  the  most  beautiful  class  of  trees  which  grow  on  the 
island,  principally  a  fine  mimosa,  and  the  black-wood,  which  latter  is 
good  timber  mr  furniture,  but  of  which  I  do  not  yet  know  the  genus. 
This  timber  is  in  exactly  sufficient  quantity  to  give  shade  and  beauty 
without  prejudicing  the  growth  of  Uie  grass,  and,  givefi  to  the  whole 
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iirftct  An  tppMrHAcd  tf  ft  bMUtlfd  pkA  ef  g^httj^tinduIMfii^'BiMtei'f 
iiiflcieBtly  nbove  t^'  Wfttet^,  but  not  high.  One  of  ^  bobndm^ 
UmA  will  ddit  lui  exMfei^TB  foffest  ^  Iftfid,  toe  poof  M  dcbaf^tibii  ftr 
maoy  yftieu^  19  (Sotfl^^  ftboubdrag  With  the  best  timber  in  ^  i^libd 
for  baUdltif  {mrpoftesi  libd  Whidh  ti^li  eonslititt^  ti  fatnt^  d«pdt  Ibr 
gftiD%  for  »Aiiy  yeiifft;  Whililisoih^  t>ondA  Imd  itt&irshe^,  illto  td^dr 
tlM  eteek  oo^a^iotiaHy  oxpauds  itself^  ftbotmd  witii  wild'dttckt  tUt 
te  year^add  blaek  awatis^  I  tliii  told,  kt  wiater,  at  #hidh  ttmt^  thd^ 
^ttfti,  now  raiH)  de^i^ofids  fh)ik  the  heighbottrihg  motmtains.  Thek^ 
ttaiihtaitMj  from  the  foot  of  Whkh  the  tract  is  di^ant  fHx  6t  eight 
mitM,  codstittite  the  f  feat  wester  range  which  passed  fMn  iiorth  tdl 
tooth  through  the  island,  knd  coilstitiite  a  fine  featulie  in  the  westef  h 
directkpo;  while  to  the  ea^ ward,  th^  parallel  nmge  presents  ibm 
to  the  eyb,  At  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  thirty  miler,  With  an  iht*r- 
TSAing  laadstape  of  gri§at  beauty.  It  was  unnecessary  td  trard  fat- 
i\mt\  I  thor^ore  iieeided  at  once. 

Until  I  set  forward  for  my  land,  I  ipake  this  my  residence,  f 
should)  howferer,  have  gohe  upon  it  in  the  course  of  th#  past  week, 
but  for  some  v^ry  heavy  r^lns  which  hive  set  in,  and  which,  besid^ 
making  it  rather  disagreeable  to  be  without  immediate  shelter,  hare 
■0  swollen  the  river  I  must  pass,  arid  over  which  no  bridge  is  jei 
thrbwA,  that  carts  eaftnot  be  got  across.  I  hop^,  hoWeyer,  a  teH^ 
days  will  remove  that  difficulty.  Anothet  difntiulty  exists  in  th^ 
larity  of  horses,  and  the  Mgh  prft^  of  draft  bullocks.  Aliorte  fie 
fot*  immediate  use  I  hate  not  yet  been  able  to  get  hold  of ;  and -^4 
yoke  or  two  of  draf^-oxen  I  must  pay  201;  pet  head:  If  I  cbtild 
aftni  to  wait  a  Mttie>  I  could,  by  degrees,  pick  them  up  bheaper; 
having  bougjht  a  very  fine  one  at  a  sale,  a  dAy  or  two  ago,  for  twefre 
gi^eas.  A  fat  oow  I  bMght  at  the  saiM  tihie,  with  k  buH^calf  df 
a  ytMur  old^  ^r  101.  'Hie  cow  I  intend^  to  kill  for  beef,  but  they  alt 
k»ist  Yipon  it  aiie  is  to  cilf  e  within  a  month ;  and  being  a  good 
■liiker,  wMch  il  a  great  iecoihmeddkti^nj  (for  the  coi^,  in  genend; 
are  sowild  there  is  no  milking  them,)  I  hat«  determiiied  to  keep  her  ? 
■0  I  must  kill  the  calf,  I  suppose ;  for  a  steer  I  bought  at  the  same 
aale,  jointly  with  a  doctor  heire,  for  beef  also,  took  the  liberty  of 
leaping  out  of  the  pen  during  the  sale,  and  has  no  more  beeii  heard 
of,— -a  great  loss,  for  he  was  good  beef ;  and  the  supply  of  meat  here; 
as  well  as  of  bread,  is  so  irregular,  that,  unless  we  can  keep  a  stock 
on  hand,  one  stands  a  chance  of  being  starved.  Indeed,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Commissary,  who  has  beeh  most  ^eudly  and  aecom- 
modatingf  I  could  not  have  fed  my  j^ople  at  all  itt  George  Town; 
f»  even  here.  There  is  not  a  butcher  in  the  place,  and  but  one  htket,, 
who  frequently  Cannot  bake  for  want  of  flour,  and  w!ieti  he  doe«^ 
sells  a  four-pound  loaf  for  a  shilling,  (tHt  within  these  feW  days  at 
lii  4ff.,)  though  ^eat  is  in  the  greatest  abundance  at  a  donate 
biish^l,  and  immense  quantities  are  shippihg  to  Sydney.  Snch  is 
the  scarcity  of  mills,  and  the  miserable  quality  of  the  few  that  exist, 
that  dnKMt  every  per^h  grinds  his  bWn  cOrn  ih  a  hacrtd-mill,  even 
ia  ihk  tewni  and.  ^  rations  senred  out  by  Oorenunent  to  th«  con- 
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TrioimmU  ^  ik$  Skf^i  ei  Barm^^K  IN 

vidsare  inrbiat,  wbioblh^  tore  toffrud  or  mesi  vp  &r  tbatnaelTeii 
Half  the  wheat  used  here  is  wasted  from  this  eause^  and  the  hrafl 
carries  with  it  half  the  flour.  Thi%  after  sixteen  years  of  oeeupatleai 
where  500  eoDvicts  have  beeo  eeostaQtly  in  Govemiaeat  esij^t  I 
ineaii  here  at  deorge  Towi^ 

.  The  eacoun^Bient  mechanics  would  aMet  mth  here  ii  bottmi<> 
less.  Aaj  carpenter,  smithy  hrioklayer^  mason,  or  eabiaet'^maher^ 
who  oottld  raise  n^oney  enoo^  to  pay  tor  his  passage  and  that  df  faii 
iamilj  to  this  island,  though  be  flhoald  arrive  here  without  a  shil* 
ling,  might  immediately  Uve  in  affluence,  cooijpared  with  his  ipn* 
sent  state  in  England,  and  seed  not  wait  a  day  after  laadiag  £m 
woik.  If  good  characiers,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  bad)  th^  woiiM 
be  better  than  none,  aad  suooeas  and  easy  oircumstaaoes  mtgh^  Blend 
them*  They  shoqU  hare  wives^  if  possible.  The  expense  of  a  wife 
and  Jhaaily  here  is  nothing  to  a  mechanic ;  they  steady  a  man  better 
than  two  sermons  a-day,  and  are  not  to  be  obtained  here/  Womte 
are  mece  wanted  than  any  thing  With  them,  as  with  the  otheis,  I 
trooid  say,  good  ones  are  best ;  but  any  better  than  none.  If  a  ie% 
hundred  young  women,  without  hopes  in  Enslaod,  would  have  eu^ 
terprise  enough  to  come  herOy  they  would  get  husbands  directly  ^  and 
their  condition  would  be  incalculably  mended.  Service  and  sub^ 
sistehce  they  would  instantly  find ;  and  the  men  would  not  be  long 
in  finding  them.  Among  the  numerous  wants  of  this  island,  the  want 
of  woo^n  is  Uie  most  urgent  and  the  most  pernicious^  They  would 
be  infinitely  usefiil  in  Correcting  the  habits  of  drunkenness,  and  that 
idleness,  wastefulness,  and  villainy  of  the  lower  class  of  settlers. 

The  mechanics  should,  if  a  vessel  is  to  be  met  with  for  this  port^ 
come  here,  for  it  is  here  they  are  most  wanted.  If  they  cannot 
come  here  direct,  they  should  go  to  Hobart  Town,  and,  if  destitute, 
of  money,  work  there  a  short  time  to  raise  the  means  of  traveiliog 
here.  A  portion  of  the  women  should  come  here,  the  larger  portion 
to  Hobart  Town.  Fifty  would  find  service  and  good  subsistence  here 
at  once,  and  husbands  presently. 


T 


dN  TBK  TB^AfMBKr  OF  THE   SLAITGHTtiRBD  SEPOYS 
AT  BARRACKPOOR. 

To  the  Editor  ^  tha  OtientM  Herald, 

Sm^  Dec.  2d,  \9^. 

Iir  the  ^  Morning  Herald  *  newspaper  of  this  day,  I  obstsrve 
a  eo»«nnieatioa,  dated  the  17th  of  June,  fW)m  Camp,  Prome^  in 
the  kingdom  of  iiiia.*'  Ava^  I  preenme,  is  hem  intended,  though 
An^,  it  must  beoosfessed,  is  not  inappropriatdy  substituted  in  a  nar-< 
mtlve,  detailing,  with  circumstantial  minuteness,  the  events  of  a  period 
which  can  only  be  fitly  recorded  nnder  the  tide  of  "  Airikerst  AnaJ*  • 
The  object,  however,  of  the  writer,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.    He 
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^00  TreaimeHi  of  the  Sepoy's  at  Barracipoor, 

kboun  to  jiKtify  the  bloody  measufes  resorted  to  by  the  Bengal 
GoTiBnimenty  in  queUing  a  spirit  of  discontent  which  had  manifested 
itself  in  one  of  the  Nati?e  corps  of  that  Presidency.  I  hare  not  now 
the  nei^mpaper  before  me,  but,  if  my  memory  senres,  it  is  asserted,  (as 
a  ground  to  warrant  the  instant  infliction  of  capital  punishment,)  that 
**  the  sepoys  rejused  to  go  on  service.^*  Little  weight,  Sir,  I  am 
aware,  ought  to  attach  to  the  assertion  of  an  anonymous  correspondent ; 
hot  the  real  facts  of  the  case  cannot  be  much  longer  withheld  from  the 
public ;  and  I  feel  a  confident  assurance  ^at  mich  unlimited  accusa-^ 
don  will  not  be  substantiated.  That  those  slaughtered  human  being* 
did  complain  of  grievances,  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  that  their  demands 
were  not  considered  altogether  unreasonable,  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  Government  goes  to  prove ;  that  tbeir  complaints  did  reach  the 
ears  of  those  competent  to  afford  redress,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  were  unattended  to,  until  most  of  those  wbo  had 
offered  them  were  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Again,  it  is,  I  think,  stated  by  this  writer,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Barrackpoor  expected  nothing  but  assassination  at  the  hands  of 
these  '^  rebellious  spirits."  Now,  from  conversations  which  I  have 
had  witli  persons  who  were  residing  at  that  station  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  no  such  apprehension  could  have 
been  entertained  by  a  single  individual  at  the  place.  As  to  '^  a  lady 
having  anned  herself  with  pistols  7  AroM</ A  year,"  it  majr  be  so;  but 
the  story  is  not  sufficiently  credible  to  obtain  general  belief.  It  is,  ia 
substance,  further  represented,  (with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  gaining 
credit,)  that  these  ill-fated  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  line,  and  had 
assumed  an  appearance  of  self-defence,  &c.,&c.  Yet  what  is  the 
best  authenticated  report?  Why,  that  the  unhappy  creatures  were 
mowed  down  indiscriminately,  unresisting  and  defenceless,  by  two  of 
his  Majesty's  regiments' of  infantry,  assisted  by  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's artillery,  (with  cannon,)  and  a  detachment  of  horse  belonging 
to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Govemor-Generars  Body  Guard !  I  be-' 
lieve  it  will  not  be  affirmed  that  an  instance  of  re»stance  was  offered 
on  the  part  of  the  mutineers,  (in  decency  so  termed,)  or  that  a  single 
loaded  musket  was  found  among  their  ranks.  -True  it  is,  that  two  of 
the  Governor's  cavalry  lost  their  lives  on  that  memorable  occasion ; 
but,  let  it  be  known,  these  men  were  shot,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by 
some  of  their  own  coadjutors.  I  did  indeed  hear  it  mentioned,  that 
the  CoQimander- in- Chief  of  all  the  forces  on  that  day,  had  nigh  met 
his  death  from  ^  siniilar  accident  or. cause. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  observe,  (lest  motives  of  clemency  be  falsdy 
im[Nited,)  that  the  renussion  of  the  sentence  on  those  sepo3r8  who 
were  condemned,  for  various  terms  of  years,  to  labour  in  iron*  on  the 
roads,  was  an  act  of  the  authorities  in  this  country.  The  Indiait 
Government  fearing,  perhaps,  that  their  decrees  might  be  tii  toio 
reversed,  took  the  precaution  of  hanging  several  of  the  victims,  over 
and  above  the  number  whom  they  cottld  conveniently  shoot. 

S.L. 
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301 

LABOURS  OF  THE   ASIATIC   SOCIBTY  OP  PARIS* 

Sixth  Article. 

The  contributon  to  the  department  of  Arabic^ or  nore  properiy^ 
MusulmaD  Numismatics,  are,  M.  de  Sacy,  M.  Frfehn,  cooaenrator 
of  the  Mohammedan  medals  in  the  cabinet  of  St,  Peteabtiigh, 
M.  MUnter,  Bialiop  of  Zealand ,  one  of  the  most  able  and  active  and* 
qoariana  of  the  day,  and  M.  Reinaud.  The  papers  of  the  Banm  de 
Sacy  are  rather  directed  to  the  analysis  and  illustration  of  the  labotirs 
of  M.  Frsehn,  than  to  the  production  of  new  facts  or  obsenrationsy 
althoi^h  the  perseverance  and  sagacity  which  he  has  manifested  in 
deciphering  the  coins  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty  of  Persia,  which  had 
been  ahnest  gtren  np  as  inexplicable,  prove  him  to  be  as  fully  com- 
petent to  unravel  the  intricaaes  of  this  perplexing  branch  of  science, 
as  he  has  befere  shown  himself  to  smooth  the  difficuhies  which  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  student  of  Arabic  and  Persian  literature.  His 
letter  to  the  editors  on  the  labours  <^  M.  Frsehn,  consists  principally 
of  an  analysis  of  a  pamphlet,  in  the  nature  of  a^  preliminary  report^ 
published  by  order  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh,  of  whose  ex* 
tensive  caMnet  M.  Frshn  has  undertaken  to  give  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. At  the  period  when  M.  Frsehn  took  charge  of  this  collection,  it 
consisted  of  nearly  20,000  pieces,  thrown  together  as  chance  or  caprice 
might  dictate ;  but  this  confused  and  almost  overwhelming  mass  of 
materials  is  now,  by  means  of  his  persevering  exertions,  systematically 
and  dironologically  classed,  in  the  order  of  the  various  dynasties  and 
princes  to  whom  they  relate.  In  the  year  1821,  the  entire  number  of 
distinct  coins  which  it  contained  amounted  to  about  2500,  exclusive 
«f  neariy  2000  duplicates,  which  M.  Frsehn  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  preserve.  The  whole  form  twenty-eight  classes,  the  series  com- 
mencing with  the  Asiatic  caliphs  of  the  house  of  Ommiah,  the  Abbas- 
sides,  the  Ommiade  caliphs  of  Spain,  &c.,  and  terminating  with  the 
Ottoman  sultans  and  the  sh^reefs  of  Morocco.  Two  supplementary 
classes  contain  those  pieces  which  have  not  yet  been  definitively 
ascertained,  and  the  coins  of  the  Christian  princes  with  Arabic 
legends. 

Each  of  these  classes  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter  in  the 
RqKMt,  in  which  reference  is  briefly  made  to  its  most  interesting  con- 
teata.  M.  do.  Saey  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  small  number  of  coins 
belonging  to  the  Ommiade  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  the  most  antientof 
which  bMis  date  in  the  year  oi  the  Hejira  95,  at  least  a  doien  of 
these  coins  of  earlier  date  being  known  to  exist.  He  quotes,  how- 
ever, an  extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Frmhn,  giving  an  account  of  a 
very  extensive  addition  made  to  the  collection,  by  the  acquisition  i>f 
more  than  300  of  the  most  antioat  Cufic  coins,  all  new  to  the  Aca- 
demy, and  the  greater  number  unique.  This  will,  of  course,  entirely 
change  the  disposition  of  his  first  three  dosses.  -  Hie  classes  which  are 
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most  remarkable  for  the  number  and  importance  of  dieir  contents,  are 
those  of  the  Samanian  dynasty  of  Persia,  the  khans  of  Tnrkestan,  and 
the  descendaoto  of  Jenghiz^Khau,  of  the  &mily  of^  Djo^^i.  The 
series  of  Samanian  coins,  in  silver  and  bronze,  fills  up  the  entire  period 
of  that  dynasty,  from  the  xHf  ^^^  ^  ^^^  7^^  ^^^  of  the  Hejira, 
with  the  interval  only  of  a  few  years.  More  than  eighty  pieces,  all  in 
^perv  JtMlong  to  't£e  khans  ^  Turkestan,^  of  whose  history  the  ac- 
counts  suppl^  by  Mus^hsan  authors  a»  OMrely  Ineideoiaty-aBd 
^Mfy-impemcti  ThireHcumstance,  afithe  came  time  iitttlt  reoden 
tiMir  c^assykatioQ  BMie  diffieiah^  adUkiMKlei^^  B«l 

liisneliltst^assref  ail  ^iootaias  the  ooinff  of  the  dynasty  of  £|jo«^t« 
whioh  r^ned^^rffi^fre  than  Inro.centufieft  wfw  a  TasI  poptioBL  ef  ll« 
ea»pife'Of'J«n|^iZf-]£haii,io  ithe  K.B,  of  the  Caspian,  aad  exsteadiof 
as  luT'^M  the  -Dnieper^  The^  M»iei»QL  oriffaMiiljp  possossed  aboul 
i4^00(X  pieaes  belmigiag  la  this  alas^-;  hut  sinte  th^  Jiawa^  beea 
appanged,^  and  the  dapUcates  laid  aside,  thejseries  amoimte  to  dOd, 
ooaunaicmg  wi^  thejOfir  673,  iaad  fiaidiin^  in  89^.  "Bo  thtae, 
M.  Ffsehn  has  added  a  table  of  the  prinoes  by  whom^,  of  the  dates 
il4ien,  ^nd  of  the  plaipes  where,  they  were  coined*  The  report  aka 
ooafaiM  some  sensible  remarks  on  lihe  advantages  whkh  history  and 
ipeogmphy  may  derive  from  the  study  of  the  Musulman  medals ;  on 
die  meana  to  be  employed  ia  order  to  reeoue  finem  destmcdon^  die  vast 
nuBiber  of  emus  which  are  daily  found  in  various  parts  o#  the  RvKiaa 
empire,  but  which,  d^  discoverer  hamng  no  legal  property  in  them, 
ferthe  meet  part  AmI  their  way  immediately  into  the  erueible;  and 
iloatly,  on  a^  aew^lan  lor  the  akody  of  the  Qriental  fawguagea  in 
Russia.--  •.■'■••'• 

"  A  letter  fiN>m  M.  Fraehh,  dated  from  St.  iPotershnrgh^  Jamavy'SO, 
1%M^  gives  ah  account  of  the  progress  ef  the  cabiaet  iHidev  hia  aoperf- 
iatendence  during  the  preceding  year.  The  chief  among  die  new 
aoquiddons  was  a  present  from  *M.  Masarowich,. containing  many 
medals  and  coins  of  extreme  rartjby,  and  in  particular  an  endrely  4iew 
^aas  of  deint,  all  of  gold  ^  belonging  to  the  Sel^joukianprioceaof  Iran, 
^ich  'are  pevfecdy  unique*  Aaodier  addition  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Academy  ceaaistsof  a  smaN  collection  found  at  Wendait,  sear  Dorpac^ 
ooiflaianig,  among  other  rarities,  three  coins  of  a  Ci»dish  dynaafy 
p^revieusly  unknown.  M.  Frtehn  eomplains  that  iiis  agentAt  Mosoow 
had  been  unable  to  procure  for  him,  at  the  fair  of  Nishni-Novagovpd, 
dMrethan'500  medsEds,  and  attributes  this  scareity  to  the  war  between 
the  Khiwan' tribes  «nd  the  Kirghees,  in  consequence  of  whtoli  the 
l^n  of  BuehaIia^had  H^fused  his  subjects  the  neoassafy  permisaenr, 
without  which  only  eight  Buchanans  had  veaitaied  to*  make  tiieir  ap* 
peavanee  there.  To  ^ow-  the  extent  of  the  additicns  i««de  te-^ 
cbO^etietrsinee  the  pubMcationof  his  Preliminary  Hqyirt, -M-.-F^Mim 
states^  that  at  that  period  it  contained  enly  eleven  coins  of  tike  Qm^ 
miades  of  Bagdad ;  whercrat,  at  the  date  of  the  present  leMer,  the 
number  of-  these  pieces  amounted  *  }o  sixty  ^  the  ninety^  coins  of  the 
Abbasside  caliphs  and  their  lieutenants  had  been  increased  to  tliree 
h^uidttd  and  d^i  aod^  the  three  of  dioOmrnkkde-cafiph^^f  8^ 
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tja  twenty-six.  This  vast  augmentation  of  his  materials,  M.  Fr-eehii 
o.bserves,  cannot  fail  to  derange  his  preparations  for  the  publication  of 
bis  descriptive  work,  which,  however,  he  hopes  soon  to  complete  j 
sifter  which  he  is  engaged  to  publish  the  cabinet  of  M.  Fuchs,  aud 
then  that  of  M.  Riihl,  of  Berlin. 

,  We  have  next  to  notice  a  paper  by  M.  de  Sacy,  on  the  coins  of  th^^ 
caliphs  before  the  year  75  of  the  Ilejira,  being  an  examinadoi)  of  t^ 
t) importation  on  that  subject,  published  by  M.  Fraehn  in  the  *  Annals 
of  the  Courland  Society  of  Literature  and  the  Arts.'  MakrUi,  in  hl^ 
'Treatise  on  Musulman  Coips,*  states,  that  from  the  yes^r  of  the 
Hctjira  18,  the  Caliph  Omar  coined  dirrems,  or  pieces  of  silver,  of  tlu» 
saine  ty()e  and  farm  with  those  of  the  Chosroes,  on  some  of  which  hiAr 
name  was  inscribed,  .and  on  others  one  or  n^pre  of  the  usual  Arabio 
iormulae  ;  that  similar  pieces  were  coined  by  the  Caliph  Othman,aQd 
iyf  Moawiah^  who  also  coined  dinars,  or  pieces  .of  gold,  on  which,  h^ 
t^'as  represented  girt  with  a  sword.;  and  lastly,  that  the  Caliph  Abd- 
al-JVlelek,  to  whom  the  earliest  purely  Musulman  coins  (which  are  of 
tlxeyear  76  of  the  Hejira)  are  usually  attributed,  had,  previous  to  that 
tiQi^,  coined  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  with  his  figure  on  them  ;  which- 
latter  circumstance  gave  great  scandal  to  the  more  rigid  among  the 
true  believers.  These  facts,  asserted  by  Makrizi,  have  been  rejectei^ 
hy  alipost  all  the  writers  on  Musulman  numismatics,  on  the  sup- 
pled contradictory  testimony  of  other  Arabic  writers,  who  state  tha^- 
it  was  not  till  the  year  76  that  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  with  Arabic 
legends^  were  first  coined,  the  gold  coins  having  previously  boi'ne 
Qreek,  and  tlie  silver,  Persian  inscriplions.  This  testimony  is  not, 
liowever,  by  any  means  conclusive ;  ibr  although  these  authors  cer- 
tainly make  no  mention  of  gold. or  silver  pieces  as  coined  by  the 
caliphs  previous  to  the  yej^r  76,  w'ith  types  almost  entirely  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  and  Persian  coins,  their  silence  cannot  invalidate  the 
[:K>sitive  testimony  of  Makrizi,  an  author  in  other  respects  deserving  of 
credit;  and  we  are  left  to  suppose  that,  in  fixing  that  period,  they 
spoke  only  of  coins  purely  Musulman,  and  having  nothing  in  common 
\ath  those  of  the  infidels,  A  more  complete  answer  to  this  objection 
i%  however,  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  considerable  number  of  pieces 
coined  by  the  caliphs  anterior  to  the  year  76,  are  still  extant.  The 
Count  Castiglione  has  published, .  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  the  Cufic 
Coins  of  the  Milaaese  Cabinet,'  several  medals,  which  he  attributes, 
and  which  M.  Friehn  unites  with  him  in  attributing,  to  the  Caliph 
4bd-al-Melek,  whose  name  is  distinctly  legible,  and  whose  figure  is 
aJso  stamped  on  them.  But  on  this  appropriation  of  the  medals  in 
question,  Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  late  valuable  publication,. the  *  Numis- 
mata  Orientalia  Illustrata,*  has  thrown  considerable  doubt.  M.  de  - 
Siaf  y,  too,  is  of  opinion  that  there  exist  strong  grounds  for  suspicion  ; 
but  after  maturely  weighing  the  various  objections,  he  feels  satisfied  • 
tfiat  the  name  of  Abd-al-Melek  and  his  title  of  Commander  of  the  , 
Faithful,  are  so  clearly  legible,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  evi- " 
d^nce  which  they  offer.  ' 

These  coius,  however,  being  all  of  copper,  prove  nothing  directly  in 
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fayotir  of  Makrizi,  who  only  mentions  pieces  of  gold  and  silirer.  The 
more  important  circamstance  adduced  by  M.  Frsehn  in  his  jostifica'* 
€on,  consists  in  the  existence  t)f  silver  pieces,  of  types  analogous  to 
tiioee  of  the  Sassanidan  coins,  but  accompanied  by  Arabic  inscriptions. 
This  &ct  was  ^Iso  first  noticed  by  Count  Castiglione,  and  subsequently, 
hk  a  curaory  manner,  by  M.  Reinaud ;  and  preceding  writers,  amonff 
Whom  we  may  reckon  M.  de  Sacy  himself,  having  usually  attempted 
to  solve,  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  these  coins  were  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Sassanidan  race,  who,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  emfnre  of  the  Chosroes  by  the  Arabs,  had  contrived 
tt>  maintain  their  independence  and  their  religion  in  some  remote  pro* 
tinces  of  difficult  access.  In  his  Dissertation,  M.  Frsehn  descnbes 
Bine  different  coins,  the  types  of  which  are  Sassanidan,  but  each  of 
which  bears  an  Arabic  proper  name,  as  Omar  or  Said,  and  a  short 
Arabic  formula.    The  most  remarkable  of  these,  of  which  an  en-* 

ring  is  given,  is  perfectly  novel;  it  was  coined,  according  to 
Frsehn,  by  Hedjadj,  the  son  of  Yousouf,  whose  name  it  bean, 
and  who,  as  we  learn  from  Makrizi,  was,  in  fact,  governor  of  Irak, 
and  coined  money  of  a  similar  description.  M.  de  Sacy,  however, 
fixHn  an  examination  of  the  engraving,  entertains  doubts  with  respect 
to  some  <^  the  letters  which  form  this  name,  and  thinks  that  the  sup* 
posed  Arabic  of  this  part  of  the  inscription  bears  a  close  resemUance 
to  some  Sassanidan  characters  which  he  has  observed  on  a  medal  in 
the  Vienna  Cabinet,  pn  which  there  is  no  other  Arabic  legend. 

In  a  Supplement  to  his  Dt^rtation,  M.  Frsehn  gives  an  account  of 
the  acquisition  made  by  him  at  Moscow,  in  the  year  1822,  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  Arabic  coins,  among  which  were  a  considerable  number 
of  medals  of  the  Chosroan  type,  several  of  which  bore  Arabic  inscrip* 
tions.  In  addition  to  the  nine  coins  nientioned  in  his  Dissertation,  he 
here  found  eight  new  pieces,  strongly  confirmatory  of  his  theory,  of 
each  of  which,  as  well  as  of  those  previously  described,  he  gives  the 
Arabic  inscriptions.  They  contain  the  names  of  Omar,  Djorair,  Said, 
Abd-allah,  Hani,  Mokal>il,  or  Mokatil,  Bo6chr,(?)  and  Al  lledjadj  ben 
Yousouf;  the  latter  thrice  repeated ;  the  remainder  have  only  the 
common  Musulman  formulse  of  Allah  be  praised,  &c.  With  the 
exception  of  that  which  he  believes  to  be  stamped  with  the  name  of 
BoAchr,  which  is  in  the  Gb'ttingen  Cabinet,  he  has  all  these  jneces 
before  him,  and  guarantees  his  reading  of  their  legends.  As  for  the 
doubts  expressed  by  the  Baron  de  Sacy  with  respect  to  the  characters 
composing  the  name  of  AI  Hedjadj,  on  the  medal  figured  with  his 
Dissertation,  he  attributes  the  want  of  dis^nctness  in  those  characters 
to  the  difficulty  of  faithfully  representing  with  the  graver  the  trait i  of 
a  coin  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  but  declares  that  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  accuracy  of  his  interpretation  by  long  and 
minute  examination.  The  inscription,  however,  on  a  second  medal 
of  the  same  type,  procured  at  Moscow,  is  perfectly  legible,  and  com- 
bined with  the  two  other  coins  of  Al  Hedjadj,  which  are  equally  well 
preserved,  can  leave  no  doubt  upon  th^  subject.  -  M.  Frsehn  next  pro- 
e«ed4  to  remark  on  the  aeciMrdance  between  some  of  these  medals  and 
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ihtm  Jkmnhti  h^  MMsA ;  but  he  appeiKV  to  detpair  of  ueer^ii^oc 
.who  were  the  mdiridttals  whose  names  appear  upon  others,  and 
whom  he  considen  to  hare  been  gorernors  of  some  of  the  petty 
:Penia^  provinces,  or  perhaps  only  directors  of  tlte  mint.  He  con- 
cludes by  the  citation  add  comparison  of  a  number  of  passages  from 
Arab  authors,  in  which  they  speak  of  the  first  coinage  of  Musulman 
money ;  from  which  it  appears  that  most  of  them  leave  an  oj^euingfor 
,the  supposition  that  the  caliphs  had  previously  coined  pieces  with 
.Greek  and  Persian  inscriptions,  which  is .  so  positively  asserted  by 
•Makrizi,  and  so  strenuously  maintained  by  M.  Frsehp. 
.  The  communication  of  M.  Miinter  consists  Merely  of  an  extract  <^ 
^a  letter,  to  M.  de  Sacy,  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  coiqs  in  his 
.possession,  and  stating,  among  other  tilings,  that  he  has  nine  jnedals 
.of  the  Cbosroan  type,  with  Arabic  inscripUons,  two  of  which  bear 
.very  clearly  ^  name  of  Omar ;  all  of  them  having  a  legend  in  !Pehlvi 
characters,  differing  more  or  less  from  those  already  known. 
'  There  still  remains  to  be  noticed  a  paper,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  in  this  department,  entitled  '.General  ObservaUons  on 
Musulman  figured  Medals,'  by  M.  Reinaud,  in  which  that  zealous 
Oritotalist  endeavours  to  accoufit  foi*  the  origin  of  the  figures.of  men, 
'animals,  monsters,  dec.,  so  common  on  certain  medals  of  the  East 
The.  comparison  Of  some  of  these  coins  with  the  cast  of  a  njirror, 
figured  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Mines  d*Orient,*  exhibiting, 
.among  other  representations,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  proved 
.the  pmect  similarity  of  niaoy  of  the  figures  on  the  coins  to  those  of 
.the  mirror  ;.but  both  differed  essentially  .from  our.  astronomical  reprer 
.sentations  of  the  same  signs,  which  are  known  to  haye  been  .also  in 
;use  among  the  Arabs  in  very  early  times.  An  examination  of  their 
astronomical  works  only  served  to  confirm  this. distinction;  bqt 
.M.  Reinaud  was  subsequently  induced  to  turn  to  theij:  astrological 
coUectioais,  where  he  found  the  very  object  of  his  search.  An  astro- 
logical treatise  in  the  Royal  Library,  translated  from,  Arabic  injto 
Turkish,  was  peculiady  serviceable,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  with 
which  it  is  illustrated  weree  found  to  agree  exactly  both  with  the 
.medals  and  the  mirror.  It  is  ther^ore  obvious  tiiat  the  astrologers  of 
,the  East . employed  representations  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  &c., 
.proper  to  themselves,  and  that  these  signs  were  used  in  preference  by 
tbe  Mohammedan  princes  on  theii'  coins,  &c, ;  the  Mogul  Emperor 
Jehan  Geer  being  almost  the  only .  prince  whose  coins  bear  figures 
.purely  astronomical.  The  different^  between  these  two  sets  of  sigiyi 
-consists  in  the  <^ircumstaoce,   that  in  the  former  the  figures  of  the 

J  planets,  represented  after  tbe  Eastern  fashion,  are  superadded  to  the 
alter,  each  planet  being  assigned  to  his  own  house.  Thus  in  Aries, 
the'  Ram  (which  constitutes  the  astronomical  emblem  of  the  sign)  is 
.surmounted  by  a  cavalier,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  holding  in  one 
•  hand  a  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  head  dropping  blood,  representing 
cMan,  who  is  in  his  exaltation  in  that  sign  ;  and  so  on  jwith  the  res^ 
•The  doctiines  of  the  astnologers  have  at  all  times  exercised  an  astonish- 
Jng  power  over  the  minds  of  ^e  princes  and  people  of  the  East ;  and 
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itifl  tothbbelirfintkeieGrBtiiifltieAewof  tte  tUus  tint  wtdvmtte 
representatioiw  of  the  signs  and  planets  on  th^  com  mi.  iiied«]&  h 
firoof  o£  this,  it  is  only  net^M^f  to  qtiote  an  iostaactt  recorded  hr 
Abu'lfcurage,  who  rdates,  that  a  prince  ^  Asia  Minor,  of  die  thirtaenu 
icentur]^,  named  Gaiath-eddin  Kai-khosroi^  having  for  his  horoMope 
the  sign  of  the, Lion  snrtaounted  by  the  San,  (aoeantng,  probably,  that 
the  Sun,  in  his  exaltation  in  Leo>  was  on  ^  escendattt  at  hit  burth,) 
oommanded  this  sign  to  be  stamped  upon  his  4X>ins«  Theat  <ootBS, 
both  in  silver  and  bronae,  are  well  known*  Countries,  too,  and  ctcisto 
have  their  horoscopes :  that  of  Persia,  which  is  also  the  Lion  mu^ 
mounted  by  the  Sun,  is  found  on  a  vast  number  of  the  coins  of  that 
country*  The  horoscope  of  Ispahan,  acoonding  to  Chardin,  is  die 
sign  of  tJkt  Archer ;  i^  that  of  Cairo  is  well  known  to  be  the  pland 
Mars,  to  whom,  as  the  .'^  giver  of  victory,"  it  was  dedicated  by  its 
-founder,  the  Fatimide  Caliph  Moess.  **  I  liave  wUled/'  says  he,  ia 
an  admonition  to  Ins  son,  ^'  that  the  foundation  of  Caito  sboakl  eom*- 
mence  under  the  asoendant  of  Mars>  the  Kahir  (or  Conqueror);  and 
•it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  named  it  Al  Kahixah  (or  Um  Vie^ 
-torious).'* 

Such  being  clearly  the  origin  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
figured  medals  of  the  East^  it  remains  to  seek  for  that  of  ike,  coins  sf 
•the  Tartar  princes  and  of  modem  Persia^  which  bear  the  figia^i  of 
aninaals  not  referable  to  the  former  class*  These  animals,  mccofding 
toM.  Reinand,  are  for  the  most  part  ^  same  with  these  whose  JMMMB 
impose  the  c^ebrated  duodenary  cycle,  which  has  been  in  use  foodi 
time  immemorial  in  Taitary,  wh^ice  it  has  extended  into  China  and 
Persia.  Each  year  of  the  cycle  is  designated  by  the  name  oi.  an 
ctaimal,  as  the  year  of  the  Horse,  of  the  Mouse,  of  the  Serpent,  &c.^, 
and  these  names  recur  in  regakr  succession  at  the  close  of  eveiy 
tWf^M  year.  Some  of  the  Tartar  medals,  however,  bear  the  figures 
of  animals  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  duodenary  oyde ;  and 
for  these  M.  Reinaud  accoimts,  by  supposing  that,  like  the  white  and 
the  btack  sheep,  ^  well-known  characterisdos  of  two  dynasties  of 
tin  fifteenth  century,  tliey  were  the  insignia  borne  on  the  standard  of 
the  princes  who  employed  them  on  thw  coins.  This  leads  to  the 
•mention  of  anoth^  curious  fact,  namely,  the  use  of  armoiial  beanngs, 
or  at  least  of  distinctions  very  analogoas,  by  the  MusnlmaB  princes 
of  the  middle  ages.  Two  very  singular  passages  eked  by  the  author 
give  a  colour  to  this  suggestion.  The  Sieur  do  Joinville,  one  of  the 
old  French  chroniclers,  states,  that  the  famous  Fakreddin  bore  o|i 
his  banner  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  IL,'  becanse  having 
been  employed  on  an  embassy  to  that  prince,  he  so  ingratiated  himsetf 
with  him,  that  Frederic  gave  him  permission  to  take  his  ams^  De 
Joinville  adds,  that  the  banner  of  Fakreddin  also  bore  Ae  arms  of  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  tbose  of  the  Prince  of  Aleppo.  According  to 
the  Arab  writer,  Yafoii,  when  the  dty  of  Andoch  was  taken  £n>m  the 
Christians  by  the  Sultan  8ibars,  the  oonqoeror  permitted  one .  of  hu 
emirs  to  asrame  the  arms  of  the  constable,  or  commandant  of  the 
fhM,  i^m  he  had  ti&en  priB^&er,.ia  oommemorattion  of  his  vk^mj^ 
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n#  SttStfufff  owA  banner  bore  the  fi|;iif«  ^  %  Uad,  ^luoh  ig  aba 
£mmi4  on  hii  ems,  M.  Reinavd  disolaimt  imputing  to  the  Arabs 
%By  koowledf  e  of  heraldry :  ia  vaiog  the  term  armorial  bearings,  be 
wc^  be  nnderrteod  to  mean  aimply,  that  at  the  period  of  the  cra^ 
lades,  the  princes  and  emirs,  and  probably  every  chief ,  had  bis  par- 
ticular banner^  which  bore  some  distinguishing  marie,  a  custom  4M>m^ 
Boa  also  to  tho  Greeks  and  Eooians.  Such  are  tlie  /MitUnes  of 
M:  Reinauds  brief  sketch  of  his  o^Mnions  on  these  points,  in  many  <tf 
which  he  has  been  anticipated,  at  least  in  pubUcatioOi  by  M.  Frsehn, 
Count  Casl»glieQe,  and  Mr.  Marsden. 

Both  the  papers  whidi  treat  of  subjeots  eoimected  with  the  Tuko* 
hOQY  o£  the  Arabs,  are  itom  the  pen  of  M,  de  Saoy.  The  first  is 
eaMed  '  IlBsearehes  on  the  Initiation  in  the  Sect  of  tho  Issi^aelites,' 
and  develops  one  of  the  most  singular  exam{^  of  human  incon^t* 
ency  thait  has  ever  been  invented  or  imagined.  When  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  in  the  absuid  ravings  of  the  Abbe  Barmd  and  hie 
aesooiates,  and  in  those  abominable  mysteries  of  Jacobinism  whicb 
they  affect  to  reveal,  we  shall  be  one  step  advanced  towards  oreditinff 
the  ooonstrous  tale  which  is  here,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  related 
in  a  European  tongue.  To  believe  that  a  body  of  men,  unlimited  in 
numbers,  and  active  in  making  proselytes,  leagued  together,  under 
the  assumed  doak  of  religion,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seducing  their 
fellow-haings,  ''  by  tortuous  and  almost  iasenttUe  gradations,  into  an 
Htter  depravity  of  mind,''  in  order  that,  '',by  annihilating  every  reli- 
gious idea,  and  sapping  nil  the  foundations  (k  morality,"  they  may  be 
induced  ^'  to  pay  a  blmd  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  sect  and  hia 
delegates,"  whose  expreas  object  it  is  to  possess  "  the  means  oi  ex- 
eking  the  people  against  their  sovermgns; ''  to  believe  that  such  a 
body  has  existed  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  during  which  its  real 
tenets  have  remained  a  secret  to  all  the  worid,  and  even  tn  those  who, 
being  initiated  only  in  its  inferior  degrees,  were  not  yet  deemed 
worthy  to  be  made  acquainted  with  its  ultimate  purpose,  and  yet  that 
they  should  be  89  fally  known  and  so  accurately  delineated  by  one 
who  is  certainly  no  friendly  historian ;  to  believe,  finally,  that  they 
could  have  cherished  such  purposes,  political  and  moral,  for  so  long  a 
series  of  years,  and  havo  efiebted  absolutely  nothing,— 4b  a  paradox 
which  demands  a  stretch  of  credulity  utterly  beyond  our  power  ta 
attain.  As  M.  de  Saoy,  however,  appears  implicitly  to  have  pinned 
%is  fiuth  on  the  credit  of  the  Anb  author  from  whom  he  has  taken  his 
details,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  make  them  known  to  oinr  Headers  by 
as  brief  an  analysis  as  possible,  and  to  leave  them  to  form  their  own 
opinions  upon  so  marvdlous  a  combination  of  numbers  and  talent,  and 
consequently  power,  restrained  by  no  ties  human  or  divine,  with  so 
'■anch  insignificance,  folly,  and  inconsequei»^. . 

Hie  Ismadites,  then,  are,  or  mther  they  affect  to  be,  of  that  dass 
of  Musulmans,  who  believe  that  AU  was  the  legitimate  successor  of 
his  £Bither-in»law,  Mcdiammed,  and  consequently  that  the  predeeessoia 
«f  that  oaHph  were  usurpers  of  his  throne.  This  class,  which  ofv- 
floated  ia.ihis  lifatime,  and  w»  Jsmomn  vmAm  the  tido^rf  Mwtss, 
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maintain  that  he  wag  endowed  with  a  particle  of  the  divinity ;  that,' 
consequently,  he  could  not  die,  but  wimld,  at  some  future  period,  re- 
appear upon  earth.  The  Schiites  are,  however,  divided  into  sects,  some 
of  which  assert  that  the  Imaumat  descended  successively  upon  twelve, 
while  others  deny  that  it  was  continued  beyond  seven,  of  the  immedi- 
ate descendants  of  Ali.  Among  the  latter  are  reckoned  the  Ismaelites, 
of  whom  the  Karmates,  famous  for  their  devastations  and  sacrileges ; 
the  followers  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Egypt ;  the  Assasuns,  with 
their  celebrated  chief,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains ;  the  Nosairi 
and  the  Druses,  who  still  exist  in  Syria ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  that 
IS  mischievous  or  mysterious,  are  but  off-sets  from  the  common  root. 
Limiting,  as  before  stated,  the  number  of  legitimate  Imaums  to  seven, 
terminating  with  Isihael,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name,  or  rather 
with  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ismael,  (in  whom  the  perpetual  Imaumat 
is  established,  and  on  whose  re-appearance  all  the  followers  of  his 
sect  are  bound  to  enrol  themselves  in  his  service,)  they  reckon  seven 
lieutenants,  or  concealed  Imaums  ;  to  one  of  whom,  who  lived  about 
the  year  250  of  the  Hejira,  is  attributed  the  establishment  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Initiation,  divided  into  nine  degrees,  which  is  the  subject  of 
M.  de  Sacy's  researches,  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  which  he  states  to 
be  '*  pure  materialism,  although  setting  out  from  a  pretended  revela- 
tion, the  ideas  of  which,  if  taken  literally,  approach  more  nearly  to  a 
gross  anthropomorphism  than  to  spiritualism '  !  As  it  Would  obviously 
have  been  fatal  to  such  an  object  to  manifest  at  once,  before  all  the 
converts  of  the  sect,  '*  the  shameless  nudity  of  its  principles,  and  the 
horrible  picture  of  their  consequences,''  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
cautiiftisly,  and  to  commence  by  an  affected  reverence  for  the  very 
dogmas  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  destroy.  The  missionaries,  or 
Dai,  are  therefore  instructed  to  become  ^*  all  things  to  all  men,"  and 
to  develop  their  doctrines  by  slow  degrees,  few  of  the  converts  being 
deemed  worthy  of  admission  among  the  adepts,  while  the  great  ma- 
jority remain  stationary  at  various  degrees  of  initiation ;  the  only  con- 
dition common  to  all  l>eing  implicit  obedience  to  thejsupreme  head. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Dai  is  directed  to  proceed,  in  order  to 
gain  the  confidence  and  to  obscure  the  understandings  of  those  whom 
he  has  selected  for  his  proselytes,  is  given  at  some  length ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  when  he  has  succeeded  in  exciting  doubts  which  he  tells 
them  can  only  be  solved  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  which  he  is  in 
possession,  he  exacts  from  them  an  oath  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  of 
the  sect,  to  unite  with  none  of  its  enemies,  and  to  speak  the  truth  to 
its  members :  this  is  the  first  degree  of  initiation.  In  the  second,  they 
are  instructed  in  the  supposed  tenets  of  the  sect,  such  as  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Imaums,  who  can  alone  teach  the  true  principles  of  the 
Musulman  faith,  &c.  llie  third  degree  is  that  in  which  they  first 
learn  the  doctrine  which  they  are  told  distinguishes  the  Ismaeliles 
from  the  other  followers  of  Ali,  namely,  that  the  number  of  Imaums 
is  limited  to  seven,  and  that  the  Eve  additional  ones  recognised  by  the 
other  Schiites  are  unworthy  of  that  honour.  All  this,  says  the  his- 
torian of  the  sect,  is  but  a  prelude,  by  means  of  which  the  Dai  cob« 
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triTes  )o  ffatn  a  oomplete  asc^idaDcy  over  the  mind  of  hk  pupil,  whoBi 
he  can  aiterwards  guide  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  fourth  degree  is  the, 
commencement  of  a  system  by  which  revealed  religion  is  gradually 
eradicated  from  the  mind  of  the  proselyte,  by  giving  an  allegorical 
interpretation  to  its  precepts.  He  is  taught  a  doctrine  with  regard  to 
the  prophets,  into  which  we  have  not  room  to  rater,  but  which,  if  he . 
£mbraces  it,  leads  the  way  to  the  annihilation  of , all  the^ positive  and 
fundamental  laws  of  Islamism.  The  fifth  degree  tends  to  dispose  hidd 
insensibly  to  prefer  philosophy  to  revealed  religion.  In  the  sixth, 
these  seeds  oi  incredulity  and  rationalism  are  expanded,  and  here 
closes  the  progress  of  by  far  the  greater  number  oi  converts,  many  of 
the  Dai  themselves  not  penetrating  further,  but  believing  themselves 
initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  sect  The  few,  however,  who  are 
judged  worthy  of  being  made  acquainted  with  its  esoteric  doctrine, 
are  taught,  in  the  seventh  degree,  to  doubt  the  unity  of  God,  and  to, 
believe  in  two  beings,  existing  from  all  eternity,  which  are  the  com- 
mon principles  of  Uie  organization  of  the  universe,  and  maintain  its 
harmony.  The  eighth  still  further  develops  this  system,  and  teaches, 
moreover,  that  *'  the  resurrection,  the  end  of  the  world,  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  are  only, 
emblematical  expressions,  signifying  the  successive  and  periodical 
revolutions  of  tlie  stars  and  of  the  universe,  and  the  destruction  and 
renovation  of  all  things,  produced  by  the  disposition  and  combmation 
of  their  elements.''  In  the  ninth  degree,  the  proselyte  having  no 
longer  any  religious  belief,  and  having  thrown^off  all  submission  to, 
any  authority  superior  to  bis  reason,  is  abandoned  to  his  own  guid- 
ance, and  makes  his  choice  among  the  various  philosophical  systems, 
already  in  existence,  or  manufactures  a  new  one,  according  as  he  may 
be  of  an  imitative  or  inventive  turn  of  mind.  The  grand  object  of 
the  sect  is  now  effected  by  '*  the  annihilation  of  all  revelation,  and 
the  substitution  of  pure  rationalism ;  all  the  rest  is  but  the  scaffolding, 
which  falls  of  itself,  and  of  wTuch  nothing  remains,  when  the  edifice, 
of  irreligion  and  incredulity  is  completed."  Such  are  the  extravagant 
reveries  of  the  Arabs  historian,  ingenuously  adopted  by  the  French 
savant  without  the  expression  of  a  doubt  with  respect  to  any  part  of 
the  statement 

A  notice  by  the  same  distinguished  author,  on  the  MSS.  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Druses  existing  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  is 
chiefly  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  different  MSS. 
consulted  by- him  in  the  compilation  of  a  '  History  of  the.Religion  of 
the  Druses,'  which  he  prepared  for  the  press  twenty  years  ago; 
tc^ether  with  an  *  Introduction  on  the  History  of  the  Musulman 
Sects,'  and  a  detailed  '  life  of  Hakem-b'umrh- Allah,  one  of  the  Fati- 
mite  caliphs,  who  is  regarded  by  the  Druses  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
deity.  The  publication  of  this  work  has  been  retarded  by  his  anxiety 
to  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible ;  and  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
present  paper,  is  to  induce  those  who  have  in  their  possession  any  ad-  . 
ditional  materials,  to  communicate  them  without  delay.  The  Royal 
Library  has  for  more  than  a  century  possessed  four  volumes;  consisting 
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in  the  Ubraries  o€  th#  Vaticui  and  of  «li«  UnivenkjF  of  hsydim^  M 
w«U  a«  in  the  Bodleito  «t  Oxford  ;  which  litter  ito  centiist  •  M8.^ 
tonentiilg  of  ferty-'six  trtotiMA,  only  ode  of  which  it  haewn  teM.de 
%^tf.  M«  Dopont,  the  French  consnlar  -agent  at  Beyrouth  idto  wriiee^ 
Ihat  he  bae  siioc^eeded  in  proonfing  idl  the  sabred  beohe  ef  thk  mye* 
ienom  creed  \  iuui  that  an  Englkh  nobleman,  who  had  arrived  at 
Beyrouth  had  ofiered  him  dOOO(.  ibr  them,  but  that  he  hiid  gtvm  hin 
te  understand  that  he  had  not  jet  decided  on  parting  with  them ;  pn« 
fcrrttig^  he  says,  to  gire  them  op  to  France.  Their  contents)  iHieft 
translated^  WBcdd^  he  ssiyS)  form  three  \%mo  Tohinies;  it  is  ^Inar^ 
tlierefore^  that  he  eanndt  hare  aH  the  sicred  boohs  of  the  secti  mae- 
much  as  M*  de  8acy's  eompilntion,  which  forms  twe  4te  rolomee^  i» 
&r  firom  eontidning  the  whoto  eren  ef  what  is  known  to  exist  \m 
Europe. 

-  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  here  of  tlie  Manners  a»4 
Ovstoms  of  the  Nesserie,  a  traiAslatioii  of  M.  t)iipont*s  naper  on  tiiae 
sobjeci  baring  been  given  in  a  former  volume  of  the  OrumUii 
Hemidi^  or  of  another  article  from  the  indefatigable  pen  of  M.  de 
Shiey,  *  On  the  Manner  ist  Countinff  by  Means  <k  the  Jointa  of  the 
Fingers,  used  in  the  East;'  as  it  consists  merely  oi  the  translation  of  • 
passage  from  the  Jlhan-Gbhi,  quoted  in  illustration  of  thi^  siagnku* 
custom,  by  Mn  Rose,  in  the '  Asiatic  Journal/  some  years  ago. 
'  M.  de  la  8alette*s  article  on  Music  is  filled  With  complaints  of  the 
low  state  of  that  science  in  France,  and  of  the  defoctivenese  of  th» 
principles  on  which  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  rest.  It  seeam 
that  he  has  a  theory  of  his  own  which  he  wi^es  to  Mng  into  notiee ; 
and  that  his  inquiry^  with  regard  to  the  state  of  music  in  the  East,  is 
niierely  a  pretext  for  obtruding  his  notions  on  the  pages  of  the  '  Joor* 
Hal  Asiatique/  We  certainly  cannot  oth^ywise  understand  the  mean« 
idg  of  his  paper,  which  conveys  no  ibfonnation,  and  is,  therefore, 
incapable  of  analy^d. 

The  Poetry  consists  of  translations  from  Hariri,  Almotenabby, 
Omar-ihn-Far«dh>  Ac,  by  M.  Gardn  de  Tassy  and  M.  Grangeret  de 
la  Grange. 

>  Vol.  V.  p.  639. 


atiIPPIN«   AVB   OOMMSRCB   OF  BBKGAL. 

To  the  Editgr  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sill, — Having  lately  perused  a  work  entitled  ^  Phipps*s  Shipping 
ahd  Commerce  of  Bengal,'  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  it,  should 
you  deem  them  worthy  of  notice. 
'  In  the  first  page  of  the  Preface,  the  writer  states,  that  the  work 
'<  has  attained  to  its  present  size  by  reason  of  the  many  raluable  and 
ulieful  documents,  of  such  an  extent  and  nature,  that  the  compiler 
was  induced  to  admit  them,  as  it  advanced  through  the  pre«i."    The 
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isHkmiag  ttiUBtmlMii  of  pafit,  ud  tlM  mMu  t^  ivUch  Uicy  mb 
44nfopmt«d»  wiU  tttftoicodj  coofate  Ihift  asierlioii. 

rages  6  to  16  are  filled  with  copies  of  printediorfos  wUoh  ars  4e- 
lirered  lo  captaiiia  o£  vessels  armies  in  the  river  Hoogley,  to  be  fiUed 
.up.  Now,  it  those  fonos  were  to  be  ftyroished  by  them,  Mr.  Phipps's 
copies  would  be  necessary  for  their  futdance ;  bul^  as  this  is  not  the 
case,  here  are  ten  quarto  pages  of  print  and  blank  space  well  adapted 
fiur  lifting  their  seg>J^>  or  lor  other  purposes  of  equal  advantage.  It 
J9Miat  be  evident. to  every  one,  that  aU  the  information  regarding  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  port  of  Calcutta  might  have  been  oeor- 
prised  in  one-third  the  number  of  pages  which  it  now  occupies. 

From  59  to  70  are  filled  with  uninteresting  details  of  the  master 
iittendant's  department,  lists  of  pilots,  mates,  and  volunteem.*-*- 
.ACtar  reading  tne  latter,  I  certainly  expected  to  find  the  names  of  the 
Lascars  who  compose  the  crews  of  the  pilot  vessels  also,  which  would 
have  been  of  equal  utility,  and  interest  The  useful  matter  in  this 
•portion  of  the  work  need  not  have  oocupied  more  than  one^fifth  of  the 
space  new  appropriated  to  such  matter  as  it  epntains. 

Some  allowance  certainly  most  be  made  for  the  writer's  ap|Mtfeat 
wish  to  bring  into  notice  the  various  details  of  the  office  in  which  it 
Jippeass  he  serves,  and  which  he  has  most  unreasonably  spun  out  into 
seventy  quarto  pages,  without  much  regard  to  the  reader's  patienoe 
or  pocket  « 

fiy  far  the  greater  number  of  tables  in  Parts  II.  and  III.  are  of  very 
little  utility  to  any  one  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  those  parts  contain 
almost  all  the  useAil  matter  in  the  w.ork ;  they  might,  however,  (with 
proper  and  judicious  selections  and  abridgment,)  be  stated  in  about  80 
pages.  Instead  of  which,  250  are  allotted  to  this  and  much  other  mat-* 
tet  of  little  importance. 

Of  the  trade  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  in  the  Appendix,  the  writer 
has  said  little  or  nothing,  which  he  certainly  ought  to  have  done  in  a 
work  of  this  nature. 

Under  the  head  of  Ceybn,  p.  35  to  51,  there  are  sixteen  pages 
princapally  filled  with  the  old  ^regulations  of  1813,  1B15,  and  1817, 
relating  to  the  customs  and  master  attendant's  departments;  and 
although  various  repeals,  modifications,  and  consolidatioos  have  been 
made  at  different  times  since,  no  notice  whatever  appears  to  have 
been  taken  of  them  ;  which  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  a  complete 
and  general  abstract  of  the  existing  regulations  is  published  annually 
in  the  Ceylon  Calendar.  If  Mr.  I%ipps  had  possessed  sufficient  dis- 
crimination to  have  selected  and  formed  an  abstract  of  tbe  principal 
matters,  ^ve  pages  would  have  sufficed  to  afford  the  public  a  correct 
statement,  in  Ueu  of  sixteen  of  old  and  erroneous  matter  here  presented 
to  them. 

If  I  am  to  judge  of  many  parts  of  Mr.  Phipps*s  work  by  the 
erroneous  information  here  given,  I  should  infer  that  the  errors  are 
numerous  indeed. 

Fourteen  pages  are  appropriated  to  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  Isle  of 
FiAnce  port  rules  and  regulations ;  an  abstract  of  one-third  this  quan- 
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tity  might  have  been  framed^  andwirald  hare  aSftrdedtheiBeidiaiit 
a  much  clearer  view  of  the  existing  order  of  Uiings  than  this  Tda- 
minous  compilation. 

Regarding  the  trade  of  Cejlon,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  New  South 
Wales,  the  auth<Mr  has  given  scarcely  any  account  whatever ;  bat  has 
merely  furnished  a  copy  of  the  custom-bouse  regulations  of  each.     ' 

Throughout  the  whole  work,  the  information  is  so  scattered  and 
unconnected,  that  it  more  resembles  a  labyrinth  of  notes,  titles,  and 
extracts,  than  a  systematic  arrangement  calculated  for  ready  re- 
ference. 

Every  one  engaged  in,  or  connected  with,  the  trade  of  India,  mus^ 
admit  tbat  a  continuation,  or  revised  edition,  of  Mitbum's  Oriental 
Commerce,  is  much  wanted.  This  can  only  be  compiled  widi  accu- 
racy by  a  merchant  of  considerable  general  knowledge  and  experience 
Were  such  a  man  to  publish  a  work  of  the  same  description,  m  would 
well  deserve  the  thanxs  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Phipps  does  not  appear  to  have  condescended  even  to  follow 
Mr.  Milburn's  arrangements  in  any  respect ;  and  although  he  has 
obtained  some  useful  documents,  which  am)ear  to  be  correct  in  general, 
yet  it  does  not  seem  that  he  possesses  sufficient  talent  and  information 
to  warrant  him  in  compiling  a  work  professing  to  give  a  full  and  accu- 
rate account  of  **  the  Shipping  and  Commerce  of  Bengal." 

Av  East  Indian. 


THB  winter's   night.— (a   RURAL   INVITATION.) 

Stay>  stay  witli  us,  my  friend,  and  share 

The  pleasures  of  this  cheerful  hearth, 

Nor  snowy  gusts,  nor  freezing  air 

Can  reach  us  here  to  chill  our  mirth. 

We  *ll  circle  round  the  blazing  fire. 

And  crack  the  squirrel's  spoils  to-night, 

And  tell  old  tales,  or  toucn  the  lyre, 

Or  drain  the  goblet  mantHng  bright. 

You  shall  not  thread  the  darksome  grove, 

Or  trust  the  boatman's  sleepy  oar, 

E'en  though  the  guiding  light  of  love 

Gild  soft  the  river's  furUier  shore  ! 

For,  list !  the  angry  "wind  is  high. 

And  sharply  shrieks  the  boding  owl ; 

Some  robber's  form  molests  her  eye. 

Or  vision'd  murders  vex  her  soul  f 

Here  safety  spreads  her  wings,  be  still. 

And  choose  you  song  or  downy  sleep, 

Till  o'er  yon  wood-crownM  hoary  hill 

Dawn's  wintry  lingering  footsteps  creep. 

The  fields  will  then,  though  cold,  be  bright. 

And,  gUtterine  in  the  slanging  ray,         ,* 

With  hoar  and  icy  pearls  bedi^t^ 

Seem  deck'd  as  for  a  holiday.  .  Bion« 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

8iR)<— It  may  seem  eomewbat  paradoxical,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
call  into  question  the  utility  of  trial  by  jury, — an  institution  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  for  so  many  ages, — an 
institution  which  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
bulwarks  of  the  liberty  of  Englishmen.  However,  our  ancestors  were 
bat  men  like  ourselves,  and  were  consequently  liable  to  err»  to  reason 
falsely  in  matters  of  legislation  as  well  as  of  any  other  science.  The 
opintou  of  our  ancestors  on  any  point,  then,  cannot  at  present  consti- 
tute a  true  standard  of  right  and  wrong :  in  illustration  of  this,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  of  your  readers  who  may  hare  any  scruples  on  the 
subject,  I  would  instance  the  learning  displayed  by  them  in  detect- 
ing, and  the  ingenuity  exercised  in  punishing,  the  crime  of  witchcraft, 
which  is  now  admitted,  as  far  as  regards  the  prevention  of  that  ciaft, 
to  hare  been  troubling  their  ancestorial  heads  to  very  little  purpose, 
whatever  they  may  have  done  at  other  times  towards  putting  down 
certain  other  crafts,  which  it  would  not  be  polite  to  name. 

Trial  by  jury,  like  any  other  institution,  must  be  judged  of  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  utility ;  that  is,  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  productive  of  preponderant  good  or  evil.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
de<»de  this  question,  by  showing,  firsts  what  qualities,  on  the  part 
of  a  judge,  are  required  under  a  good  system  of  judicature,  and  then 
comparing  it  with  trial  by  jury,  by  which  it  will  appear  whether  or 
not  that  institution  possesses  those  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  the 
ends  of  good  judicature. 

The  Unction  of  a  judge  is  to  decide  justly,  that  is,  according  to' 
the  evidence  brought  before  him.  -To  fill  such  a  situation  as  this,  a 
man  must  not  be  chosen  at  random  ;  something,  of  his  previous  cha- 
racter must  be  known  as  to  integrity ;  and,  moreover,  it  should  be 
the  business  of  the  individual  who  appoints  him,  to  ascertain  (hat  his 
moral  character  is  unimpeachable.  But  honesty  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  a  man  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion  on  any  subject ;  he 
must  have  knowledge ;  and  ps  there  are  few  situations  in  which  such 
a  variety  of  matters  are  discussed  as  in  courts  of  law  or  equity,  a 
judge  must  have  knowledge  on  various  subjects :  he  must  be  a  man 
of  liberal  education.  But  to  decide  justly,  that  is,  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  case  before  him,  it  is  necessary  Uiat  he  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  which  may  be  adduced  on  both  sides.  To  secure 
this  attention,  a  stimulus  must  be  provided  ;  this  is  easily  done,  by 
requiring  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  previous  to  his  pronouncing  the 
judgment,  that  he  should  state  his  reasons  for  his  decision.  But 
that  which  will  act  most  effectually  as  a  stimuhis,  and  without  which 
no  system  of  judicature  can  possibly  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  the 
responsibiUty  of  the  judge,  that  is,  his  liability  to  be  displaced  from 
his  office  for  any  dereliction  of  his  duty ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  in 
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all  cases  wbicb  will  admit  of  it,  his  liability  to  make  leparatioii  to 
the  injured  party  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Every  judge,  dien,  skoold 
possess  appropriate  moral,  inteHeetttal^  and  ttttire  aptitude ;  and  as  a 
security  against  bis  making  an  improper  use  of  bis  po war,  be  should  be 
effectually  responsible. 

,  The  function  of  the  juryman  being  the  same  as  that  whkb-we 
have  just  seen  belongs  to  a  judge,  nam<^y,  to  dedde,  it  £i^loiwa  that 
he  also  should  possess  those  qualities  which  it  is  re(|«isite  the  jadfl 
should  possess.  To  what  extent  measures  are  taken  to  secure  the 
possession  of  these  qualities  on  the  part  of  jurymen,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  inquire.  And  first,  as  to  moral  aptitude*  The  teidiag  fsa^ 
ture  of  trial  by  jury  consists  in  the  juryipen  being  chosen  whbout 
any  sort  of  distinction ;  in  fact,  it  is  considered  as  the  most  esoeatisl 
jxnnt  in  it&  constitution,  that  they  be  choaen  by  chance.  What 
seourity  then  can  there  possibly  be,  as  to  the  moral  aptitude  of  say 
one  of  the  jurymen  ?  The  individual  who  picks  them  out  cannot 
possibly  be  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  all,  or  of  any  ooBsider«' 
able  portion  of  them  ;  and  if  he  were  acquainted  with  the  oharaoter 
of  any  one  q£  them,  however  bad  he  might  know  it  to  be,  he  has  ■# 
^thority  to  enable  him  to  set  him  aside :  in  short,  any  such  nprtsiial 
power  as  this  vested  in  an  individual,  would  totally  destroy  the  cha*- 
racteristic  ifeature  of  the  whole  thing.  The  public,  in  general^  know 
no  more  about  them,  nor  so  much,  as  the  individual  who  qboaoii 
them ;  consequentTy^  the  public  can  have  scarcely  any  moral  control 
over  them.  The  effect  of  this  is,  to  make  juries  independent  of 
public  opinion ;  and,  in  £eu^  they  are»  tor  the  time  being,  as  far  as 
regards  the  manner  of  giving  their  verdicts,  as  so  many  despots. 
Whether  they  decide  justly  or  unjustly,  It  is  all  the  same  to  thorn  t  if 
their  verdict  is  an  unjust  one,  they  cannot  be  punished  for  it;  neither 
does  that  odium,  which  would  neoessaHly  fall  upon  a  sin^  and 
permanent  judge,  fiedl  upon  them :  instead  of  this,  they  mix  in  aocaety 
as  be£»re,  sjkI  nothing  more  is  heard  of  them.  Neither  does  that  sort 
of  moral  restraint,  the  neceisary  result  of  the  presence  of  the  iodin>- 
duab  who  occupy  the  court,  (small  as  their  number  is,)  affect  ^Asai  f 
it  could  only  aJect  them  during  the  time  it  might  take  to  state  wkff 
they  decided  in  such  or  such  a  way ;  but  as  they  give  no  leasons  for 
their  verdict,  and  disperse  after  their  verdict  is  giren,  there  is  ao  time 
for  the  oporation  even  of  this  exceedingly  small  section  of  the  SMiral 
sanction.  But  there  is  still  another  obstacle  to  securing  moral  ap- 
titude on  the  part  of  jurors,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  anothttr  in* 
dttoement  to  improbity ;  and  this  is,  in  requiring  that  the  verdiet 
shidl  be  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  twelve  jurymen.  This  is  an 
induoemeot  to  either  of  the  parties  interested,  but  more  ei|^eoially  the 
party  in  the  wrong,  to  influoice  some  one  juiymaa  in  such  a  way»  tha^ 
lie  will  consult  his  own  interest  by  deciding  in  a  certain  way»  whether 
his  colleagues  do  so  or  not.  Suppose  they  are  all  opposed  to  hiat 
and  the  case  is  not  of  a  public  nature,  the  probability  is,  that  the  di^ 
honest  juror  will  force  the  others  to  agree  with  him,  sooner  than  be 
kept  from  their  homes  and  without  finld*    The  ends  of  ii^ivstioe  may 
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;  hm  DO  perl  in  it.  For  iaataiiGe,  ono  of  Ihojtt  iBfty  k^To  oobm 
l»  n  Wf«og  oeneliisioo  oootciontioiitljy  mad  smy*  through  obBtiiiaojr 
or  MMVMlioiii  penait  io  kis  deoiuoo ;  horo,  ogaioi  the  oUiort  beiag 
taiiflEiroBt  aboot  the  matter,  the  roouU  will  proM>ly  bo  the  sum* 
Other  OMOtnaght  bo  put;  bat  I  tbiok  owMigh  hi«  boon oaid  to ahovr 
Ibo  aboiuditj  and  laisobioTOiMaoai  of  roquiiiog  tbflAr  voidioU  to  bo 
o—mmom  i  it  opom  o  door  to  ditboaoaty,  and  that  diahonetty  cannot 
bo  fmnkhtdf  inatmnch  aa  nobody  knows  who  the  dishonest  man  is» 
»t  eroa  those  in  whooe  presoneo  the  rerdict  is  given,  as  att  their 
MaRdtatioas  ace  seerot.  Dishonesty  ma^  not  hare  taken  i^acoi  bui 
there  Io  no  seenri^  against  it. 

-  iaSeUoetnal  aptitade  is  a  quality  with  which  I  belioTe  jurors  im 
gsoeral  haTo  less  to  do  than  with  any  other.  They  are,  for  the  HM)et 
pert,  ehoeen  from  the  class  of  tradesmen,— ra  ollMs  which,  under  pre« 
sent  oironmstaocoi,  necessarily  receives  no  other  eduoatbn  than  such 
as  is  abodatnly  requisite  tor  their  respeotiTe  occupations,  or  Tory  liltlo 
mom^  Supposing  even  that  some  few  had  receiTod  a  better  eduea^ 
tioa  than  others,  the  choico  being  made  by  chance,  they  cannot  bo 
ihsoen  in  ptolerenoe  to  others,  who  may  not  hare  received  Io  good 
an  od«oatioii»  Ca&  it  then  seriously  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  tluuk 
on  tlM  part  of  a  random  assemblage  ci  ignorant  men:  unueed  to  judi'* 
eatiBV,  the  ohanees  of  niiedeciston  can,  in  each  iaetance,  be  less  than 
on  tho  part  of  a  man  of  education,  who  baa  made  the  study  of  judi** 
eatufo  the  busittess  (fi  his  life,  and.  who  has  besides,  in  each  inetance^ 
(owing  to  his  responsibility,)  a  strong  interest  to  decide  juetly  ? 
•  There  remains  active  aptitude.  To  a  certain  extent,  undoubtedly^ 
this  quality  may  be  secured  before  an  individual  is  af^inted  a  judge^ 


namely,  the  necessary  physical  strength  to  enable  him  to  go  trough 
the  latiguee  of  bis  o&oe.  The  election  by  haiard,  howeveri  agjun 
prevents  the  oeitaioty  of  the  juror  possessing  even  thus  mueh.  but 
in  addition  to  this,  there  is  another  requisite  sort  of  labour  included 
under  this  head  ^  and  which  can  only  be  secured  after  their  appoint- 
mac,  and  this  is,  that  mental  labour  which  is  neeessa^  in  CHrder  to 
obtain  correct  information  as  to  any  particular  matter  of  feu^t,  not 
only  tn  enable  a  judge  to  distingukh  between  one  set  of  evidence 
and  another  tet  may  be  brought  forward,  but  also,  supposing  that 
evidence  not  satasfoctory,  by  means  of  questioning  the  witnesses,  to 
extract  Airther  evidence  if  possible^  To  ensure  ^ue  sort  of  exertion, 
a  sttomlus,  as  I  stated  above,  must  be  provided.  This  stimulus  on 
the  part  of  the  elng^e  judge  is  threefold :  first,  requiring  him  to  givo 
his  reasons  for  his  judgment,  which  bo  couki  not  do  unless  ho  had 
pM  attention  to  the  case ;  socond^  the  operation  of  the  moral  or 
popalar  sanction,  which,  in  his  siteuktion^  wouki  act  with  peculiar 
foree ;  and  thtrd^,  his  responsibili^,  which  makes  him  liable  to  bo 
displaced,  and  punished  still  further,  if  necessary,  in  case  his  mis* 
conduct  should  be  diought  to  merit  it  Neither  of  these,  however^ 
can  he  blx>oght  to  hear  against  jurors.  They  are  not  re^naible ;  they* 
give  aareasons;  they  have  no  interest  to  exert  themselves.    What 
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teys  eXjperieiice  ?  Wlij,  it  it  notoiioat  to  all  those  wiK>  tre  ia  tks 
hi^it  01  frequoDtiog  our  courts  of  justice,  that  the  manner  in  which 
juries,  for  the  most  part,  comport  themselres,  is  a  disgrace  to  any 
thing  like  civilized  judicature ;  and  this  disgraceful  comiuct  extends 
even  to  criminal  cases.  Is  it  any  thing  out  of  the  way,— is  it  any 
thing  uncommon,  in  cases  where  a  man  s  life  is  at  stake,  to  see  half 
of  the  jurymen  fast  asleep,  and  the  other  half  thinking  ahout  follow- 
ing the  same  edifying  line  of  conduct  ?  The  office  is  to  them  a  dead 
bore ;  they  are  wasting  that  time  which  they  would  be  glad  to  spend 
in  their  own  shops.  How  then  can  it  be  expected  that  they  can 
enter,  heart  and  hand^  into  the  merits  of  the  cases  which  are  hnragfat 
before  them  ?  In  the  minority  of  cases  they  are  guided  by  the  judge ; 
and,  in  those  cases  in  which  they  do  not  deign  to  listen  to  him,  gene- 
rally exhibit  the  most  complete  disregard  of  the  evidence  whkh  ha^ 
been  brought  before  them. 

There  is  another  point  which,  however  insignificant  it  n«ay.  ap- 
pear when  taken  separately,  ought  to  have  some  weif^  when  it  is 
considered  in  cot^unction  with  those  already  urged ;  and  this  is 
promptitude  of  decision,  without  which  the  principal  end  of  judicature 
itself  might  be  frustrated.  In  the  case  of  the  single  judge,  he  sums 
up,  states  his  reasons,  and  decides  at  once ;  here  ^  delay  is  reduced 
to  its  minimum :  in  the  case  of  the  jury,  on  the  contrary,  supposing 
they  really  take  part  in  the  business,  a  vast  quantity  of  time  may  be 
wasted,  and  oftentimes  is  wasted,  in  their  consultations,  before  they 
can  all  agree  to  the  same  verdict ;  with  this  unnecessary  delay,  too, 
come  its  inseparable  companions— unnecessary  vexation  and  expense. 
This  must  always  haf^n,  erven  were  juries,  in  other  respects,  the  re- 
verse of  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  them  to  be. 

To  sum  up:  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  affords  no  security  for  inte- 
grity, intelligence,  or  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  in  whom  the  stats 
has  vested  the  power  of  deciding  the  most  important  questions  which 
can  effect  the  individuals  of  the  community. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  defence  of  an  institution  of  so 
long  standing,  and  one  held  in  such  veneration  for  that  very  reason, 
various  specious  arguments  should  have  been  urged.  Some  of  the^ 
I  think  it  necessary  to  advert  to.  It  has  been  said,  that  the,  jury 
must  be  impartial,  inasmuch  as  it  is  chosen  by  chance :  no)v,  grant- 
ing this,  it  is  no  more  in  favour  of  juries  than  of  a  single  judge,  for 
he  might  be  chosen  by  the  same,  means ;  but  I  have  dbown  that  so 
fsr  ftom  their  being  necessarily  impartial,  that  partiality  cannot  be 
prevented  as  juries  are  at  present  constituted,  whereas  in  the  case  <tf 
the  single  judge  it  can  be  prevented  most  effectually. 

Anodier  argument  is,  that  there  is  something  arbitrary  in  leaving 
the  deciiiion  to  one  man,  whereas  jurors  are  many,  and  instantly  mix 
with  the  people.  Arbitrary  is  undoubtedly  a  word  that  is  in  bad 
odour;  but  if  it  means  any  thing  it  means  this — the  doing  any  thing 
without  consulting  any  rule  or  reason,  but  merely  because  it  is  the 
will  of  the  individual  doing  the  act.  The  single  judge  is  forced  to 
be  guided  by  rule  and  reason :  are  juries  equally  oUi^ed  to  .be  thus 
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guided  ?  Id  how  fkr  they  kre  thus  guided  is  fhifficiently  known.  This 
word  aibitrAry;  then,  if  it  means  any  thing,  is  misplaced.  As  to 
nnxiiig  with  the  people,  this  is  a  strange  thing  to  urge  in  their  favour; 
It  iM  Uiis  one  thing,  more  than  any  other,  which  i  roost  ^nd  ^ult 
with ;  it  is  this  whu;h  previents  their  being  restraii/^  by  any  sort  of 
control.  Were  they  a  permanent  body  there  would  be  some  sort  of 
responsibilty ;  they  would  be  forced  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  case  brought  before  th^m,  in  order  to  decide  upon  it  according  to 
its  merits ;  otherwise  they  would  incur  the  odium  of  the  public,  to 
whom  they  would  soon  become  personally  known,  which  odium  it  is 
not  probaUe  they  would  willingly  like  to  incur.  But  even  on  this 
farourable  supposition  the  jury  is  useless,  for  it  would  do  no  more  than 
might  be  done  by  a  single  judge.  If  the  jury  were  permanent,  it 
may  be  said  the  Government  might  wish  to  corrupt  it  in  certain  cases^ 
and  from  its  permanence  wouki  be  likely  to  succeed ;  but  this  is 
nothing  more  than  the  Government  can  do  at  present ;  that  is,  they 
have  the  same  chance  of  success  in  corrupting  them,  for  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  jury  before  the  trial  came 
on ;  and,  moreover,  if  they  were  permanent,  the  moral  sanction  would 
have  such  a  check  upon  them,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  Govern* 
ment  would  not  dnd  less  dilficulty  in  corrupting  a  temporary  jury, 
which  eannot  be  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  by  public  opinioii^ 
than  ib  corrupting  a  permanent  one,  which  would  run  the  risk  of  in- 
eurring  the  popular  odium. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  many  considerations  might  escape  one  in^^ 
dividual,  which  Would  not  be  the  case  with  juries,  where  so  many 
heads  would  be  at  work.  But  I  believe  I  have  sufficiently  shown 
that,  although  there  may  be  many  heads,  few  of  them,  if  any,  work 
OT  are  capable  of  working ;  and  even  supposing  they  did  work,  this 
would  rather  do  harm  than  good  ;  what  is  required  of  them  is  to 
decide,  bat  twelve  men  are  hardly  calculated  to  be  able  to  decide, 
and  all  the  same  way  too  as  one.  Another  evil,  which  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  which  of*  necessity  attaches  itself  to  tbk  institution, 
were  it  ever  so  amended  in  other  respects,  is  the  division  of  their 
responsibility.  They  most  all  concur  in  the  verdict :  suppose  it  is  an 
improper  one,  who  is  to  blame  ?  Nobody  ;  each  juror  will  of  course 
say  it  was  not  he  that  recommended  such  a  verdict ;  it  was  done  by  his 
colleagues,  and  he  wsis  forced  into  it.  They  cannot  be  punished ; 
they  will  screen  one  another,  and  you  would  scarcely  punish  them  all. 

It  would  be  a  question  for  further  consideration  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  adopting  any  modification  of  trial  by  jury.  At  present  my 
opinion  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  adoption  of  any  modification  of  it 
whatever. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  I  should  not  wish  to  see 
jury  trial  abolished  in  this  country,  as  things  are  at  present  consti- 
tuted ;  and,  for  this  reason,  namely,  because  in  poliUcai  cases  it 
serves  as  a  check,  however  inadequate,  to  the  |>ower  of  the  crown  ; 
for  on  occasions  such  as  these  I  wUl  give  juries  the  credit  to  say,  that 
a  sufficient  stimulus  would  be  foundi  and  is  sometimes  found,  to  exert 
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dieiiiseiMty  4iid  not  bt  UuuDj  gidded  by  ^«  jndg«,  a  evMitare  «(  dit 
croiri],  and  ccMMequeDtly  iutnog  an  interest  to  dedde  ia  fcfour  of  4w 
rating  power.  Tbit  check,  at  iii^;fat  4w  expected,  was  foand  Tory  iaeea- 
Tenient,  and  aieasHres  were  taken  to  get  rid  «€  H.  Tliis  wag  doM 
hj  reetrictmg  con^erably  the  number  of  individnals  capable  of  eenr* 
Sng  on  jnriee,  and  by  giring  die  power  of  chooeing  tbem  to  an  ol^ 
of  tibe  crown.  Juries  so  appointed  were  termed  special  juries.  TbA 
iniquity  of  this  eysteni,  so  happily  termed  the  packing  ^rstem,  wai 
exposed  day  afiwr  day  without  any  eiiset.  The  pabHc  yoicO  was  eon* 
stantly  dismgaaded:  whenever  Uiis  system  w«s  complained  agaias^ 
the  paof^  were  insukuigly  told  that  the  Master  of  the  Crow*  Oftee 
(the  mdtridnai  who  streck  the  specied  Juries)  was  a  flMet  respeotiMs 
maa,  as  if  that  had  any  ddag  to  do  wkh  the  question.  All  aeirsate 
of  the  crown  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  respectable  men ;  but  theit 
Mspectability  does  not  preToat  them  from  doing  dmt  whiclb  40  wroagi 
At  length,  what  widi  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  a  desire  to  a  eer^ 
iMn  extent,  on  the  part  of  the  present  ndnietry,  really  to  benc6ttfae 
peof^,  Mn  Peel  introduced  ins  Bill,  which  has  now  passed  into  a 
taw,  and  will  efiectuaHy  put  a  slop  to  the  disgraceful  system  of  pack* 
iag :  the  number  of  persons  liable  to  eerre  is  much  enlarged,  and  the 
choice  is  to  he  made  by  the  only  possible  fair  way,  namely,  by  lot 

For  the  good  it  is  likely  to  do  ia  tins  way,  namely,  in  senii^ 
as  a  check  to  the  jadge  in  political  cases,  ami  for  this  slone,  an  1 
desirous  of  seebg  this  otherwise  needless  and  anschievous  institatioA 
upheld^ 

A  Studeht  or  La^tsLATToir.  * 


SONNET. 

On  I  come  not,  Passion,  with  the  fiends  of  care 

And  forms  that  haunt  the  midnight  of  the  soul ! 

Raise  not  the  fearful  tempest  of  despair 

Along  my  darken'd  path  !  Let  Faith  control 

Rebellious  thoughts  and  pangs  that  fiercely  tesf 

The  puise  oflife.    There  is  a  00^  gnef 

The  Iqne  and  weaiy  heart  may  learn  to  hear 

Calm  and  reaign'd,  'till  quick  tears  yield  i^ef 

To  voieelem  fedingB,  and  the  bosom  teems 

With  holy  consolations.     Such  may  be 

^Toss'd  oh  the  dark  Waves  of  Life's  stormy  sea, 

The  good  man's  sorrow.    Soon  Hope's  cheerful  beams 

TTie  trusting  spirit  from  the  strife  shall  free, 

And  gild  the  shadows  of  the  moumer*^  dreams ! 
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urrmt  on  rum  new  dotch  compant,  ahb  its  oramATioNS' 

IN    BATAVIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
SIR*  fiatant,  30th  July,  18S5. 

THmotTGH  4lM  iindaeM  of  mf  fiieacU,  I  hare  Wen  ngat 
teriy  fiinusfaed  witk  the  Oneatal  Henki  £mi  ks  co«tiaTiii«» 
iviikii  kas,  I  b«li0v»,  •seated  alMott  as  tively  aa  inlerett  keJra^  at  I 
aadantaB^  it  ham  doaa  ^revgiiottt  aU  Biitagli  India.  It  it  eagerigr 
inquired  £Br  on  every  acriTal  fintMi  Bnglaiid ;  aad  m«ch  dieaffoiaftT 
me^  ftit  whea  naaew  Nusiber  is  broAgfat  eat.  I  faaTe,  thetehn, 
to  prevent  disappointment  in  future,  requested  my  ftiaods  at  haaiala 
aobscribe  for 'it  oa  my  aooount,  and  shlMild  reidly  leel  oUi^id  if  ft  is 
ia  your  power,  without  trouUe  or  iaooavenieace,  to  oM  ia  iarwariiaf 
It  iff  the  eariiieflt  opportunities. 

I  sincerely  ceagratulate  you  oa  the  eutecss  of  ^s  work,  and  trM 
«he  good  eause  yoa  so  aUy  advocate,  will  sooa  exoite  that  iAterest  in 
She  Bfidsh  pahUe  which  its  importaace  demands ;  while  tl^»  ta  tha 
hoaams  of  their  lumlies,  with  every  comfort  aroiuMi  theaa,  are  eajoyr 
iB%  and  appreciating  the  blessings  of  liberty,  they  ou|^  not  to  be 
indifltront  to  the  calls  of  those  eoterprisiag  spirits,  who  have  <|4iitted 
•och  faooMs  for  distant  and  angeaial  regioas,  in  qoest  of  foiae  .and 
iartma,  nor  suffer  the  scourge  o£  Oriental  despotism  to  be  added  ta 
the  Di^iiiial  dangers  and  diiiculties  they  must  unavoidably  enceaateiv 
If  it  wwre  iaconisstably  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  that  this  should 
he  the  case,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  endure  it  without  repining; 
but  when  it  is  at  heat  hut  a  d<Mhtfnl  policy,  mainly  insisted  on,  and 
anpported  by  an  interested  monopoly  Company,  whose  want  of  skiU^ 
«ve&  in  their  commercial  aSain,  compelled  them^  when  exposed  to 
tiie  fair  <^mpetttioyi  of  their  .oonntrymen^  to  quit  the  field  alQMMit 
without  a  struggle,  and  whose  judgment,  therefore,  on  more  imparl 
ant  aoatters  must  odrtainly  be  very  questioaiirfda;  it  surely  is  worthy 
of  aerioas  condderayon,  whether  soeh  a  system,  so  su^poiied,  whidb 
deprivee  Biitons,  and  not  unworthy  ones,  of  their  dearest  ri|^,  and 
phices  them  beyond  the  pale  of  British  laws,  should  endure. 

I  ^Merve  with  regret,  ^lat  while  your  oorrespondents  £rom  all  other 
parts  of  India  are  namerous,  respectable  and  intelligent,  you  hare 
sot  one  from  Java,  and  are  consequendy  ol^iged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  daily  press  for  intriligeacefrsm  henee ;  Uras  you  frequently  insert, 
nnder  the  head  «f  Java  and  Batavia,  what  ia  really  newa  to  us,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  a  spirit  and  language  as  unfair  as  it  is  generall|r 
iucmnett.  For  iniatanoe,  in  your  Number  for  Decenkber  1824,  you 
any  tJmt  the  Java  Grovamment  in  their  ombanassments  applied  to 
the  English  merchants  of  Batavia  for  a  loan,  and  were  refosed,  h^ 
cause  ed'  their  laying  on  high  duties,  Sec. ;  now  I  assert,  without  foar 
«f  contaadictioD,  that  they  never  did  apply  to  the  English  merchanis 
mi  BsSaviafbr  a  loan.  That  their  finances  have  been  i  ' 
isr^ometime^  and  still  areao,  is  aaseoiet;  an^  it  js  veil 
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that  they  have  h(HTowed  from  fereral  Dutch  bootet,  and  one  Sag- 
llsh  house,  estabNth^  ia  Batavia.  It  k  ako  generallj  repoitad  /dttt 
their  ageots  in  Britbh  India  raiMd  a  loan  for  them  last  year,  bat 
whether  to  the  «xtent  of  one  or  five  millions  of  rupees,  is  not  known* 
I  cannot,  however^  belieye  the  amount  could  have  been  considerable, 
as  it  has  afibrded  no  apparent  relief  to  their  finances.  I  regret  inj 
inability,  even  if  I  ei\joyed  leisure,  to  furnish  yon  with  a  moodily 
summary  of  what  occurs  here ;  still,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  in  com- 
mon  fairness  to  those  amongst  whom  our  lot  is  cast,  I  will  endeavour 
occasionally  to  communicate  such  passing  events  as  may  be  inportast 
or  interesting  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers.  And  as  the  new 
Butch  Ck>mpany  has  excited  conMderabte  iotttrest  here,  I  shall  oooh 
mence  with  them. 

The  accounts  brought  out  by  thdr  China  ship,  the  fortfta,  of  the 
measures  taken  by  his  Netherlands  Majes^  with  regard  to  this  G>m* 
pany,  in  place  of  holding  out  any  prospects  of  rdief  t*  the  finances  of 
this  Government,  threatened  them  with  inevitaUe  ruin. 

It  is  said  that  the  minister  for  the  colonies  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Company,  on  the  6th  March  last,  to  deliver  to  them 
all  the  coffee  of  the  Preauger  Regencies  and  Buiteniorg  (at  least 
'80^000  peculs  annually)  lor  twelve  years,  at  the  rate  of  23  guilders 
per  pecul,  to  commence  six  months  after  tbe  date  of  the  contract,  or 
on  the  6th  September  next.  This  is  a  sad  blow  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony,  as  it  at  once  deprives  the  trade  of  one-third  of  the  return^ 
and  the  Government  of  upwards  of  one  million  of  their  revenue.  It 
will  also  oUige  the  Government,  if  they  mean  to  keep  faith  with  the 
^public,  to  call  in  about  six  millions  of  treasury-notes  now  in  circula- 
tion, payable  twelve  months  after  date,  with  9  per  cent,  interest,  but 
receivable  into  the  treasury  at  all  times  in  payment  of  produce  pur- 
chased at  the  Government  sales.  Now,  as  there  can,  after  Septem- 
ber, be  no  sales  of  any  consequence,  the  notes,  unless  speedlty  re- 
deemed,  must  soon  be  at  a  discount. 

I  believe,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Netherlands,  no  exclusive  pri- 
vileges can  be  granted  either  to  individuals  or  companies;  and  ii4ea 
thb  Company  was  first  established,  their  charter  declared,  that  they 
were  to  have  no  exclusive  privileges,  but  were  to  be  allowed  a  pre* 
ference  of  all  Government  freights.  Now,  however,  we  find  that 
this  /^rr/er^nce  has  not  only  been  converted  into  an  exclusive  rigkt, 
'but  that  the  Colonial  Department  are  determined  to  make  frtiffkh 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Company.  I  shall  give  you  an  example  of  how 
the^  have  commenced,  from  which  it  may  easily  be  infened  how  it 
is  likely  to  end. 

In  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  when  ships  generally  came  out  almost 
empty,  this  Government  requested  the  Colonial  Department  to  send 
them  out  as  many  bricks  as  the  ships  coming  to  Java  would  take  (as 
ballast)  free  of  freight ;  at  the  same  time,  and  for  some  time  after,  thsy 
continued  sending  indents  for  stores  and  supplies  which  were  tke» 
required ;  but  as  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  those  indents,  th^ 
ivere  discontinued^  and  the  supplies  provided  oo  the  qx>t.    Now, 
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Ivwwrer,  wben  theyiniiiBt  haTe  been  aware  that  tlie  artieleB  then'ia* 
dcDted'for  were  ttther  already  provided,  or  no  longer  necessary,  to 
wutke  b«iunes8  for.Uie  Company  and  freight  for  their  ships,  they  hand 
Ofer  those  indents  to  them,  and  they  send  them  out  on  account  of 
Ooremment  inToices,  25  to  35  per  cent,  higher  than  private  invoices^ 
fot  the  same  description  of  articles.  But  this  is  not  sufficient ;  they 
■Mist  also  gain  by  their  freights,  and  I  shall  give  you  one  example  of 
bow  this  is  doae.  The.  Gompaay.  charter  the  Rotterdams  WelU 
varen^  out  and  heme,  for  55,000  guilders.  On  this  vessel  the  Go- 
Tenuneat, ship,  bricks  and  other  articles  which  the  Government  no 
longer  require,  at  a  rate  of  freight  which  gives  the  Company  52,000 
goMeva  out,  after;  landing  this  valuable  cargo !  I  The  ship  imme- 
diately takes  on  board  produce  for  Holland  on  private  account,  which 
g^eii  her  a  freight  home  of  45,000  guilders. 

In  this  .manner  the  new  Company  have  already  claims  on  this 
Government  for  upwards  of  one  million  of  rupees,  for  articles  they 
do  not  now  require,  and  which,  if  sold,  would  not  realize  half  the 
amoont.  .... 

Havin|;  now  given  the  Company  all  the  Government  coffee  at  two- 
thirds-  of  its  value,  what  is  to  prevent  their  giving  them  the  spices  of 
the^  Mpiuccas,  and  the  tin  of  Banka,  on  the  same  terms ;  and  if  they 
should  still  lose,  as  it  is. probable  they  will,  making  greater  reductions 
in  the  pric^,  until  at  last  they  get  them  for  almost  nothing  ?  I  firmly 
believe  they  would  get  the  colonies  altogether,  were  it  not  more  ad« 
vantageouB  for  them  that  the  charge  of  governing  should  fall  on  the 
nation ;  for,  deprived  of  all  their  most  available  resources,  this  must 
Bhimafftly  be  the  case.  ^ 

I  should  like  to  know  what,  possible  advantage  the  Netherlands  ex* 
pects  to  derive  frt)in  this  Company,  to  counterbalance  all  the  misbhiefs 
this  system  is  likely  to  entail  upon  it  ? 

His  Netheriands  Majesty  is  reputed  an  upright^  and  a  good  man. 
Uig  having  so  large  an  interest  in  this  Company,  and  being  in  a 
Bwasore  chief  Koopman,  was  therefore  considered  as  a  guarantee 
against  their  .obtaining  exclusive  privileges ;  for;  possessed  of  such 
v^tuee,  •  it  waa  not  to  be  supposed  that,  as  king,  he  would  permit  the 
ioterests  of  the  .country  to  be  sacrificed  in  a  tenfold  degree  for  the 
advantage  of  a  Company  in  which  his  private  interest  did  not  amount 
to  one-tenth.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  given  such  counsel  to  his 
liajeaty,  by  whatever,  motives  he  may  have  been  actuated,  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  enemy  to  his  sovereign,  and 
a  traitor  to  his  Country;  and  if  this  system  is  persevered  in,  the  na- 
tion will  have  more  and  more  cause  to  regret  their  surrender  of  the 
adoniee,  without  control,  to  his  majesty's  management. 
'  We  learn  also,  that  the  colonial  minister  has  contracted  with  the 
Company  for  a  loan  of  eight  millions  of  guilders  on  account  of  this 
Government;  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  and  finally  closed  in  Decem- 
ber 1826.  This  loan,  I  understand,  is  to  be  repaid  to  the  Company 
by  nieans  of  the.cofifee  which  they  have  contracted  for. 
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.  In  tbe  present  ttate  of  the  fintaeciB)  the  ei^  sfflioM,  if  i 
dtately  aeat  here  in  specie,  would  afford  a  tempenury  vriM,  aad  ne 
Skore,  heeause  the  Company,  by  getting  the  oooee,  deprive  ^ke  Oo* 
Temment  of  upwards  of  two  and  a-ha)f  miMiona  of  their  aanml  re* 
yenue,  which  would  soon  involve  them  in  new  and  greater  difteidlies. 
But  I  fear  our  ill-fated,  and  much  abused  eelosy,  will  not  even 
experience  this  short  reprieve,  and  that  the  measures  iofeeaded  by  oar 
Government  for  the  restoration  of  the  finances  aad  the  faieial 
benefit  of  the  colony,  managed  as  they  hav«  bees  by  iitut  Coloiital 
Department,  will  only  increase  their  embanrassments  and  accektate 
their  ruin. 

I  am  satisfied  that  tbe  loan  from  the  ConspaBy  to  this  ftrtiiimeal 
will  be  acoottnted  for  to  them  by  tbe  Colontal  Pepaitment,  nearly  as 
follows : 

1.  Paid  advances  made  on  account  of  tbe  Java  Government*  for 

troops  and  stoies  sent  them  to  this  date,  and  for  dvil  and 
military  pensions  and  salaries  paid  on  their  aceouat  in 
Europe  ....  Guilders,  !I/KW,60S 

2.  Amount  required  to  provide  like  disbmssnenls  onaecounl  of 

the  colonies  for  1825  and  1826^  •<  -  I^OOggMt 

3.  Amount  to  be  paid  to  Great  Britain  on.  account  of  tbe  agonies 

100,000/. t^lQO/M 

4.  Amount  of  the  Company's  claiins  against  this  Government 

for  goods  and  bricks  indented  for  many  years  ago,  but  now 

no  k>nger  required  ...  -  1,000,000 

$^  Amount  of  claims  which,  by  the  aid  of  their  interest  at  home, 
they  will  in  all  probability  have  against  this  Oovemment, 
before  December  1816,  for  bricks  and  other  vahuble  stoves  1,500^000 

^  Amount  which,  to  save  appeaianoes,  may  perhaps  be  sen!  ent 

in  specie  «  «  «  •  .  \,dQO^0Q(^ 

8,000,000 


11ius>  of  the  eight  millions  raised  te  reUeve  thair 
this  Government  may  probably  get  one  miUkMa  in  cash ;  and  tUa 
snpply  costs  them  a  sacrifice  of  10  to^  11  guildens  per  paciil  on  their 
cootoe,  or  one  million  of  guilders  annnaUy,  and  depmes  tibean  of  «P" 
wards  of  two  and  a-half  millions  of  annual  rovsQueo^  ualil  lh#  Coa* 
pany  has  been  repaid. 

It  is  necessary,  howover,  that  I  shoald  giveyoa  a  shoit  akaidsef 
the  finances  of  this  Government,  that  their  pPsannS  state  may  be 
better  undtotood. 

I  believe  their  revenue,  in  1821,  anvwoMed  m&u^  to  twefttgr  eight 
B»iyilions  of  India  guilders,  but  unfiNTtunately,  at  tkait  time,  unezpaeisd 
contingencies  made  their  oxpensea  considerably  exceed  tUc^  miHiniis> 
Since  that  period,  their  revenuie,  from  variona  causes^  baa  beea  de- 
areasiDg,  and  does  not  at  present,  1  beliwe,  mnah  exeeed  tweatgHspo 
millions,  while  their  expenses  exceed  twenty-six  miUioas;  and  by  the 
judicious  aaaagensant  of  the  cokmial  minister,  their  reveaoa  witt 
now  be  reduced  beibnv  twenty  nuUions,.  whilis  theiff  axysiwos  wall  pee^ 
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k^w  Imf  iftonuMdf  fat  tbej  oanttn^  to  aeod  cnt  harits  of  citi)  mad 
ttUkakry  aerrasta  to  b«  employed  iierey  although  repe«ledljf  iDformed 
that  employment  could  not  he  fov^d  for  thoee  already  aelit. 

Tlw  ComniarioaenhQeaeraU  who  took  orer  the  toloniea  from  the 
EngHah,  brooffht  ovt  with  them  two  miUioDs  of  NeCherlaoda  geildera. 
To  make  the  moet  of  these,  m  prodamation  declared  them  equal  fo 
Jara  ropaea^  and  they  were  aecordiogly  iaeued  at  30  stivers,  in  plaee 
el  26,  their  real  vaioe.  By  this  roiserahle  expedient,  which  haa 
deranged  the  cifeii)atioB«-4nuiiahed  all  other  coine,  eaased  the  greats 
eat  iacoaTenienee,  a&d  aaiiei  in  the  sequel  iny<^re  the  Government  in 
eerione  looa  they  gained  at  tha  lime  about  270,000  mpeee.  .  They 
alao  hwaed  fire  aaittioBa  of  ropeea  in  paper  currency,  and  some  yeara 
afterwat^  the  Qofei nmeat  hegaa  iaainng  treaaory- notes,  in  ao(icip6H 
tioo  of  their  revenue,  htit  whidh  are  now  aaid  to  aniount  to  ax  mil* 
Mofie.  Beaidea  the  paper  in  drenlation,  they  owe  to  paUic  insti(»« 
ikmOy  and  to  lodividnala  in  the  i^and,  upward*  of  two  Unttioiie,  an^ 
to  the  Qovernmeal  at  home  two  millions  more.  Thus,  it  appeHre^ 
thst  their  expenditare,  since  the  NBtoratkMi  of  the  colonies  in  1916^ 
to  this  date,  has  exceeded  their  income  seventeen  millione^  or  an 
atersgB  of  nearly  two  mslUoBe  per  aoavm. 

Wkh  the  expenses  iaceeaeing  aad  the  rerenne  decrea^ng^  thre«g^ 
^e  meaearee  of  the  Coionial  Departanent,  how  long ^  I  shoiild  like  to 
kaew,  caa  aoch  a  state  of  tfaiogs  con^ne? 

The  one  per  ceat.  which  his  Hajeety'a  groaa  share  of  the  difect 
national  aacriice  acarcely  amonats  to,  will  afford  him  but  poor  eon* 
aobtion  when  the  rtnn  of  the  colonies  has  been  accomplished  ;  and  i 
aheuld  think  his  advisers,  whether  actuated  by  enmity  to  our  worthy 
Governor-General,  as  is  generally  believed  here,  or  a  desire  to  ia^ 
gratiafte  themselvea  with  Ua  Majesty,  by  aiding  hia  Comaaerdal  Com- 
pany, will  in  due  time  receive  their  reward. 

llie  Baron  Vander  Capellen  is  weU  known  m  Europe  as  a  noble^ 
aaan  of  the  hig^Mst  prine^de  and  honour ;  and  during  ihe  long  period 
el  hie  admiaaatertag  the  geverameat  of  these  colonies^  he  has  gainerf 
the  eirteem,  and  I  may  even  say  affection,  of  aU  ander  his  rule,  for,  f& 
the  (|nalhies  already  nieatioaed,he  ad<fo  the  greatest  benevolence  ol 
diipoaitieity  and  a  siriet  lore  ef  juetiee  tempered  with  mercy. 

Yet,  although  ent^rtainkig  the  highest  regard  and  esteem  for  thai 
a«iable  neUeman  p^iKmally,  as  every  one  who  has  the  honour  to^ 
know  hiaa  miut  do,,  i  am  far  j&om  justify  ing  or  attemptiag  to  de- 
fend many  acts  of  his  public  administration^  It  should  be  borne  ia 
tmdy.  Iiowever,  that  he  came  e«t  a  perlact  stTaager  to  these  countries, 
and  wa*  strongly  recommended  Cor  advice  and  assistance  to  men  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  old  monopoly  school,  and  who,  having  heea 
leag  ahat  np  in  Jaiva,  and  alaaoet  totally  excluded  for  many  yeara 
liom  all  itttereom^e  with  theciYiiiaed  world,  were  ignorant  of  the  ad^ 
WKement  in  knowledge  that  had  tak«i  |Jace,  a^  bigoted  in  fnvbut 
of  the  old  ay  stem. 

k  wan  ceaaeqpiently  towards  the  le-eetablishmeat  of  tlus  system 
tfMit  theae  ''  old  expeneneed  servants  of  the^  fortner  Company  **  di^ 
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rected  their  whole  energies,  and  urging  their  long  residence  and 
great  experience,  they  always  prognosticated  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  colony  should  their  advice  be  neglected. 

It  is  for  yielding  to  such  counsel  that  the  Goyemor-General  is 
most  to  blame,  for  had  he  possessed  the  fortitude  and  firmness  to 
shake  off  those  antiquated  advisers,  who  are  at  least  a  century  be- 
hind himself  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  been  guided  by  his 
own  excellent  judgment  and  enlightened  views,  these  colonies  would 
at  this  moment  have  been  in  a  very  different  situation. 

As  soon  as  his  Excellency  and  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  Ins 
council  began  to  perceive  the  effects,  and  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and 
eren  policy  of  the  measures  these  *^  old  servants  of  the  cAd  Com* 
pany"  had  advised,  some  of  them  embarked  for  Europe,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one  in  this  part  of  the  world,  have  actually 
prevailed  on  his  Majesty  to  establish  this  new  Company;  which, 
m>m  the  rapid  progress  it  has  already  made,  will  soon  be  what  the 
old  Company  was,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  successful,  but  more  ex- 
peditious, in  reducing  the  colony  to  a  similar  state  of  bankruptcy  and 
beggary. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  even  at  this  late  period,  to  observe  the 
Governor- General  divesting  himself  of  the  baneful  influence  of  such 
counsel,  and  adopting  ^  more  liberal  course ;  and  it  is  also  a  satis- 
faction to  find  him  aided  and  supported  in  such  measures  by  some 
enlightened  members  of  his  council,  who,  like  himself,  are  now  aware 
of  die  ruin  brought  on  the  colonies  by  the  measures  Idtherto  pursued, 
and  are  convinced,  that  it  is  only  by  pursuing  a  liberal  system  that 
they  can  ever  become  wealthy  in  themselves,  or  serviceable  to  the 
mother  country. 

As  a  commencement,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  handing  yoo  the 

I  enclosed  proclamation,  dated  the  12th  instant,  establishing  a  general 
entrep6t  system  on  such  sound  and  liberal  principles,  as  caniK>t  fail  to 
prove  eminently  beneficial  to  these  colonies,  and  to  all  connected 
with  them.  Here  it  has  excited  a  very  lively  sensation,  being  hailed  as 
the  dawn  of  an  enlightened  policy ;  in  short,  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  oflbpring  of  the  Governor-General,  whose  sound  judgment  and 
liberal  principles,  influenced  by  a  most  benevolent  disposition,  would 
long  since  have  adopted  such  measures  had  he  been  free  from  the 
trammels  of  the  European  Government,  and  the  antiquated  and  bigoted 
advisers  they  recommended  to  him,  and  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  his 
own  excellent  understanding. 

Scarcely  a  month  ago  our  commerce  was  as  lethargic  as  if  it  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  Batavia  fever.  It  had  been  for  some 
time  back  in  thb  state,  and  was  daily  becoming  worse ;  for  the  mea- 
sures pursued  were  so  effectually  destroying  it,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  Government,  amongst  the  other  advantages  of  their  trade 
with  Japan,  had  not  also  imported  and  adopted  the  commercial  policy 
of  that  country. 

The  recent  accounts  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  colonial  produce  in 
£urope|  together  with  tht  proclamation  of  the  12th  instant,  have 
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ehanged  the  face  of  affiure.  Considerable  acdvity  at  this  moment 
prevuls,  and  many  schemes  are  in  contemplation  to  avail  of  the  ad« 
Tantages  which  the  entrep6t  system  holds  out  to  the  merchants  of  the 
eokmj. 

You  will  obsenre  that  Anjer  (our  entrep6t  establishment)  is  situ* 
ated  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  that  gateway  of  the  Archipelago, 
which  more  directly  conducts  towards  the  high-road  to  the  Westera 
World,  and  through  which,  consequently,  the  principal  part  of  the 
trade  carried  on  from  thence  with  the  Archipelago  and  the  countries 
boundii^  it,  passes.  It  is  at  Anjer  that  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  western  navigator  may  be  said  to  commence,  and  there  he 
would  DO  doubt  gladly  terminate  his  voyage  could  he  procure  the  pro* 
docts  be  required,  even  at  an  enhanced  price ;  for  the  saving  to  him 
in  time  and  insurance,  independent  of  the  danger  and  uncertainty  at* 
tending  what  is  called  a  trading  voyage,  would  thereby  be  considerable. 

There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  our  colonial  craft  will  soon  be 
actively  employed  throughout  the  Archipelago,  bartering  the  fabrics 
of  Europe  and  America  for  the  products  of  these  different  countries, 
which  can  now  be  landed  in  our  entrep6ts,  and  await  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  disposing  of  them.  The  colonial  craft  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  vessels  of  Europe  and  America^  in  an  intercourse 
with  these  countries.  These  vessels  are  generally  of  a  more  con- 
venient size,  the  captains  and  officers  are,  from  experience,  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  navigation,  and,  by 
speaking  the  language,  communicate  directly  with  the  parties  who 
conduct  the  business ;  and  when  a  misimderstanding  arises,  are  able 
to  explain  and  adjust  it.  TAe  crews  being  generally  a  mixture  of 
natives  of  continental  India  and  of  the  Archipelago,  are  less  likely  to 
give  offence }  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  certainly  less  capable 
of  defence  than  a  European  crew.  The  danger  from  pirates  is, 
however,  much  more  talked  of  than  it  deserves,  for  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  of  a  vessel,  well  appointed  and  armed,  being  captured. 
The  brig  Oeneral  de  Kock  would  not  have  been  captured  had  not 
her  ammunition  failed,  and  perhaps  not  even  tlien,  if  the  pirates  had 
not  been  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  attack,  by  perceiving  her 
dastardly  commander  and  officer  jump  o>erboard  and  swim  off  to 
save  themselves.  It  is  not  therefore  unreasonable  to  expect,  at  lio 
distant  period,  to  see  the  principal  part  of  the  intercolonial  trade 
conducted  by  our  colonial  craft,  and  the  vessels  of  Europe  and 
America  procuring  both  a  ready  market  for  tbeir  outward,  and  all 
the  products  they  require  for  their  return,  cargoes  at  our  entrepots, 
and  thus  considerably  diminishing  the  duration,  uncertainty,  and 
dangers  oi  their  voyages. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  coffee  was  dull  of  sale  in  Batavia 
at  11  to  12  drs.  per  pecul,  and  the  market  genially  was  heavy,  few 
sales  or  exchanges  taking  place.  Silver  dollars  were  selling  at  17 
per  cent,  silver  currency  at  an  agio  of  three  per  cent  on  the  paper, 
and  no  bills  procurable  on  England  and  India,  ai4  T^  £^  on  Hoi* 
land  at  40  to  42  strs.,  six  months'  sight. 
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A  M«p«cl^U»  meieADtih),  bouM  ia  this  pfaiee  receif  ed  aDoouate  «( 
tl)9  rm  Qf  colofiial  produce  io  Europe  ewtj  tUs  noDtb,  aod  lecured 
tbout  20.000  peciib  of  coffee  bdbre  it  wae  geoenOly  koown.    The 

accounts  were  brought  by  the  brig  Comet,  which  landed  her  IbtUtn 
at  Apjer,  eod  reported  there  ae  ao  Amencan  fiem  New  York  boond 
for  Singapore,  so  that  no  ooe  was  aware  of  a  late  arrival  from 
Europe*  She  is  said  to  hare  made  a  paisage  of  93  days,  jind  rnvt 
therefore  have  left  early  in  April.  The  mooieat  she  arrived  ia  Ba* 
taria  Roads,  (which,  however,  she  did  not  do  for  some  days  after  her 
arrival  at  Anjer,)  and  was  known  to  have  come  from  England,  the 
price  of  produce  rapidly  rose ;  and  letters  from  London  to  the  middle 
of  March  arriviog,  via  Holland,  soon  after,  the  price  of  coffee  rose  te 
14  ,aud  15  dry. ;  and  10,000  peeuls,  sold  at  the  Government  sale  en 
the  9th  instant,  averaged,  with  vendu  charges,  drs.  15,  30  cts,  per 
pepul.  At  Samarang,  the  prices  of  coffee  also  rose  from  19  is.  to 
29  ia.2  but  by  the  laat  accounts  it  had  subsided  again  to  24  and 
26  rs.  Here  it  ha«  aleo  had  a  reaction,  and  may  now  be  quoted  at 
13  to  13^*  The  demand  for  silver  and  paper  currency  to  §eud  to  the 
fastwafd  for  the  purehaie  of  coffee,  made  the  agio  rise  as  high  as 
eight  per  cent,  on  the  one,  and  one  per  cent,  on  the  other,  in  ex* 
change  for  treaaury-notes,  whioh  are  not  current  in  those  markers. 
Silver  dollars  are  at  present  at  an  agio  of  26  per  cent.,  occasioned  by 
the  demands  of  the  Chinese  for  remittances  to  their  families  by  the 
junke,  whjch  are  preparing  to  depart  for  China, 
,  I  also  hand  you  ao  extra  Gazette  published  this  day,  detailing 
the  operations  of  the  army  in  the  Celebes,  under  the  command  of 
General  Van  Grew,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that  the  expedition 
to  Maeaasar  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  that  the  General  ex* 
pected  to  return  to  Java  aoon  after  his  last  despatch. 

The  eastern  post  has  brought  accounts  of  a  disturbance  at  Djocjo- 
earta,  the. nature  and  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained.  General 
de  Kock  (our  Cgnunander-in^C  hief  and  Lieutenant-Governor)  set 
off  for  that  place  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  for  the  purpose  of 
amicably  adjusting  the  matter  if  it  appeared  to  originate  in  mis* 
understanding!  or  of.  crusliing  it  at  once,  should  that  be  necessary. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Native  powers,  there  is  nothing  serious  to 
be  apprehended,  if  they  are  properly  dealt  with,  for  they  neither  poa- 
aess  the  IntelligeBce  or  energy  to  arrange  and  organize  a  simultaneous 
vising,  which  alone  could  endanger  the  safety  of  the  colony.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  and  trust  his  Excellency  the  Commander* in-Chief  may 
be  successful  in  adjusting  the  matter  without  proceeding  to  extremes. 
it  was  impofifiibla  to  aend  any  one  better  calculated  to  conciliate  these 
people/  and  inspire  confidence,  than  General  de  Kock;  for  the 
urbanity  aiid  mildafsi  of  his  dispoaitioo,  his  inviolable  good  faith, 
and  strict  love  of  impartial  justice,  are  universally  known  and  ap^ 
preoiated  by  the  Natives  as  well  as  Europeans  of  Java,  while  they 
are^at  the  aan\e  time,  well  aware  of  his  high  military  talents,  and 
nia  power  to  represa  them  by  force,  if  necessary. 

A  lUsiDEKT  AT  BaTAVIA. 
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KBW  ARBAMWMBMT  OV  THB  BOMBAY  ARMY* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — By  letters  from  Bombay  bf  August  last,  it  appears  that  thi» 
new  aita&gemeutd  sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Directors  for  thdii*  armies 
at  the  three  Presidencies,  h&ve  not  only  produced  disgust  and  great 
dissatisfaction,  but  hare  had  such  a  demoralizing  effect,  that  discip* 
line  in  some  of  the  Native  regiments  is  entirely  lost.  The  scarcity  of 
European  officers  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  is  such,  that  many  cf 
the  corps  have  not  more  than  four  or  five  present  for  duty ;  and  with 
thesfe  are  included  commanding-officer,  adjutant,  and  quartermaster. 
Two  of  the  regiments  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  commanded  by 
their  adjutants,  having  under  them  two  or  three  youngsters  just 
landed  as  cadets,  ^nd  ported  to  do  duty  as  ensigns.  But  the  want  of 
European  officers  is  not  the  only  evil  felt  by  the  Bombay  army,  fronl 
the  injiKlieious  interference  of  the  Cdurt  of  Directors.  In  consequence 
cif  the  great  demand  for  troops,  there  not  being  sufficient  for  a  relief 
at  any  of  the  principal  stations,  a  representation  was  forwarded  from 
Goremment  to  the  India  House,  in  August  1824,  for  permission  to 
raise  four  regiments  ior  the  line,  stating  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
on  the  ihilitary  diities  of  the  establishment  without  this  augmentation. 
The  answer  from  those  hearen-born  Wellingtoils  of  Leadenhall-street 
was  every  way  worthy  of  themselves.  They,  of  course,  in  their  wis- 
dom, knew  better  than  either  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  whether  troops  were  wanted  or  not,  as  also  the 
description  of  troops  required.  They  knew  that  their  own  irregulars 
at  the  India  House  were  most  excellent  soldiers,  though  Only  drilled 
thirteen  times  a-year ;  [vide  Debate  in  last  month*s  Herald  ;]  and  no 
doubt  imagined  that  soldiers  could  be  made  with  as  little  trouble  in 
India.  This  is  a  mere  supposition  of  my  own,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  decided  that  irregulars  should  be  the  order  of  the  day 
at  Bombay.  Four  provincial  extra  battalions  were  raised ;  thus  not 
only  shamefully  disappointing  the  just  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
European  officers  of  the  Bombay  army  to  promotion,  but  adding  to  the 
difficulties  already  experienced  ;  fot  these  cor^s  must  have  European 
<^cerB  f^om  the  line,  if  it  was  only  to  put  a  few  hundred  rupees  a 
month  in  the  pockets  of  a  favoured  few.  Sir  Charles  Colville,  as 
became  his  duty  as  Cortimander-in*Chief,  protested  against  the  mea- 
sure ;  but  Mr.  £lphinstone*s  independence  Waft  not  proof  against  his 
fears  of  giving  onence  to  his  honourable  masters.  Besides,  being  a 
poor  man,  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  his  situation,  he  is  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  cousins  sixteen  times  removed ;  and  these  extra  bat* 
talions  add  greatly  to  his  private  patronage.  Regiments  of  the  line,  of 
course,  fall  to  officers  according  to  seniority ;  but  here  the  Governor 
may  give  them  to  any  hungry  subaltern.     With  all  Lord  Amherst's 
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fiEulisgs,  (and  do  one  can  dispute  them,)  the  European  oSoen  of  tkb 
Bomb«iy  army  would,  at  tbis  i^eBent  moment,  prefer  a  little  of  his 
independence  (as  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  augmentatioo  to 
the  Native  army  on  the  Bengal  establishment)  to  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
obsequiousness.  . 

In  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out  on  the  western  side  of  India,  and 
which  I  doubt  not  has  taken  place  ere  this,  not  one- third  of  the  Bom- 
bay army  could  take  the  field  effectiye  in  European  officers ;  and  this 
could  only  be  done  by  taking  them  from  the  regiments  left  in  garrison, 
leaving  these  regiments  under  the  control  and  management  of  their 
Native  officers,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  every  thing  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  a  Native  corps.  The  impolicy  of  sending  strange  officers 
on  service  with  a  Native  regiment,  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced. 
It  is  well  known  that  they  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
sepoys,  and  are  invariably  considered  intruders.  The  suspicion 
which  attaches  to  them  the  officers  seek  not  to  remove :  they  are 
there  against  their  inclination,  and  care  not  how  soon  they  rejoin  their 
own  regiments. 

It  is  well  known  what  Native  troops  are,  without  European  officeis 
to  head  them  ;  I  therefore  do  not  suppose  it  requires  any  argument 
to  prove  what  they  must  be  under  those  who  unfortunately  have  lost 
their  confidence ;  but,  if  necessary,  I  could  point  out  its  Utal  effects 
in  numerous  instances,  some  of  which  I  have,  during  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years'  service,  witnessed  myself;  but  at  present  I  fear  to 
take  up  your  time  and  spacOi  having  already  been  led  on  far  beyond 
my  original  intention. 

A  SUBSCRIBEM. 
MuU,  9tb  January,  1826. 

P.S.— Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention,  in  your  future 
Herald,  to  a  more  enlarged  and  correct  report  of  India  PronooUons, 
Appointments,  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  as  also  a  List  of  Pas- 
sengers going  and  returning.  This  is  not  certainly  interesting  to  your 
readers  in  India ;  but  bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  your  friends  there 
visit  England  on  furlough,  and  rely,  like  myself,  on  the  Herald  £m: 
information  on  these  subjects. 

NOTE   or  THE   EDITOR. 

Our  Correspondent  is,  perbap6,hardly  aware  that  we  have  a  very  large  dass 
of  readers  ia  England,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  of  those  in  Inma,to  whom 
these  details  are  not  only  devoid  of  interest,  but  who  consider  every  additional 
page  devoted  to  their  insertion  as  so  much  taken  from  the  space  required  for 
more  gtHeralfy  interesting  information.  Our  desire  is  to  satisfy  all  parties, 
if  that  be  practicable ;  and  where  that  is  impossible,  to  consult,  in  the  words 
of  our  motto,  « the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  that  for  the 
greatest  length  of  time." 
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crawfvrd's  mission  to  siam  and  oochin  china.^ 

Am  account  of  this  nuasion  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Cmwfturd  himself 
iproald  baTe  been  more  acceptable^  and  no  doubt  more  uaefbl  to  the 
public  than  the  work  now  before  us ;  but  in  the  abaence  of  such  ac« 
county  (which  is  however  expected  in  due  time  from  that  distinguished 
historian  of  Eastern  affairs,)  the  present  is  highly  worthy  of  attention. 
Mr.  Finlayson,  from  whose  journal  it  is  formed,  was  the  medical  officer 
and  naturalist  of  the  missbn — a  situation  for  which  he  i^ppeara  to 
have  been  well  qualified.  Having,  shortly  after  its  return  to  Ben* 
g^,  been  obliged  to  sail  for  Europe  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  he  died  on  the  passage  home,  and  the  present  volume  has  in 
consequence  been  publisbed  under  the  able  superintendance  of  Sir  S, 
Raffles.  It  ''  does  not  profess "  to  give  an  account  of  the  official 
proceedings  of  the  mission  **  further  than  met  the  author's  observation 
m  common  with  others  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  ;"  and  its 
crfgect  is  to  throw  light  on  the  country  and  character,  institutions  and 
habits,  of  the  people  generally. 

:  It  was  once  propo^d  to  have  added  an  appendix,  with  plates  illus- 
trative of  the  subjects  of  natural  history  collected  during  the  voyage,  (and 
which  have  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,) but  the  publisher  objected  to  this  plan,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
ditional expense  it  would  have  incurred.  The  utility  of  this  volume 
has  thus  been  impaired  by  restricting  it  in  that  department  wherein 
the  author  was  best  qualified  to  afford  valuable  information.  For  as 
to  "  the  character,  institutions,  and  habits  of  the  people,"  neither  his 
previous  course  of  study,  nor  opportunities  of  observation,  seem  to 
have  fitted  him  much  to  enlighten  the  public.  He  appears  to  have 
visited  these  countries  with  almost  as  little  knowledge  of  their  previous 
history  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  first  voyage  of  discovery  which 
reached  their  shores ;  and  while  there,  he  and  his  companions  were 
generally  cooped  up  in  their  vessels,  or  circumscribed  within  very  nar- 
row bounds,  by  the  jeabusy  of  the  people.  Lastly,  his  situation  was 
not  such  as  to  afford  him  the  means  of  appreciating  correctly  the  po« 
litical  proceedings  of  the  mission;  and  Dr.  Crawfurds  reputation,  as 
a  diplomatist,  is  consequently  liable  to  suffer  not  a  little  from  the  ex* 
parte  statements  of  a  spectator,  who,  judging  from  a  superficial  view 
of  afiiairs,  was  evidently  very  liable  to  judge  erroneously. 

The  editor,  indeed,  seems  fiilly  aware  of  this,  when,  in  his  intro- 
duction, he  remarks,  that  partly  to  avoid  expense,  and  *'  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  understood  that  Mr.  Crftwfurd,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  the  mission  was  intrusted,  himself  meditates  a  work  on  the  subject," 
it  has  been  *^  deemed  advisable  not  to  enlarge,  in  this  place,  on  the 

*  Mission  to  Siaui  and  Cochin  China,  in  the  years  1821-2,  from  the  Journal 
of  the  late  George  Finlayson,  £6q.,  As8istaut-Sur|:eou  of  his  Majest/s  8th 
Li|:ht  Draroons ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Sir  Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles,  F.R.S.    London,  1826. 
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public  oljeds  and  rastilu  of  the  miauon,**  &c.  This  fiubearanoe  hu 
not  been  imitated  by  the  '  Quarterly  Review/  which,  in  an  article  oa 
the  6illj«et».  that  app«M  »»  have  bMI  printtll  6e/ir*  the  Vn»rit  re- 
viewed was  itself  published,  as  both  came  out  so  nearly  about  the 
teoM  tim^  doM  not  scruple  to  eendeoui  Che  Mnduet  of  Dti  Ciawfmni 
on  tbe  stivaglh  of  Mr«  Finlayeon's  remarks  on  the  nisskw.  Bitt» 
knowing  how  itequeotly  the  *  Quarterly '  has  allowed  itself  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  the  spleen  or  jealousy  of  a  rival,  the  public  will  iorm  theif 
own  condttsions  on  this  articlCi  We  are  glad  that  it  hi^  appeared  m 
early,  as  it  affords  us  an  opportunity,  in  noticing  this  work,  of  doing 
justice  to  an  individual  on  whom  the  Review  has  attempted  to  throw 
a  degree  of  discredit  which  appears  to  be  quite  undeserved. 

The  object  of  the  mission  was,  to  estabUsh  certain  commercial  trea- 
ties with  some  of  the  states  between  the  British  territories  and  China  { 
and  because  the  attempt  proved  abortive,  tbe  Reviewer  boldly  assumes 
that  the  failure  was  occasioned  by  want  of  management  or  dignity  oa 
the  part  of  the  envoy.  We  shall  show,  however,  that  the  oausee  lay 
much  deeper,  and  were  of  such  a  nature  as,  perhaps,  no  efforts  or 
ability  of  Dr.  Crawfurd,  or  any  other  individual,  however  highly 
qualified,  could  have  overcome.  The  ditficulties  with  which  he  bad  ta 
straggle  were  not  peculiar  to  his  mission ;  they  have  been  experienced 
by  other  British  envoys  for  many  years  past  at  almost  every  court  in 
Asia.  It  iA  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  is  the 
true  reason  that  our  countrymen  receive  so  unwelcome  a  reception 
from  the  independent  sovereigns  of  the  East  ? 

Captain  Symes,  when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Ava  in  1795,  waa,  whh 
great  difficulty,  admitted  to  the  honour  of  an  audience  of  the  Burman 
monarch.  A  mong  other  reasons  which  he  states  for  this  slight  thrown 
upon  his  public  character,  he  says,  that  his  honourable  masters  were 
represented  to  have  *^  first  visited  India  as  merchants,  and  afterwards 
invaded  it  ae  usurpers  ;**  and  that  the  Qovemor-General,  being  a 
subordinate  authority,  could  not  with  propriety  send  an  embassy  to  an 
independent  sovereign.  This  last,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  point  of  etiquette  taken  up  by  the  court  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  urging  the  more  offensive  reason  before  mentioned.  For,  as  pro* 
vineial  embassies  are  quite  common  in  the  East,  and  there  was  at  that 
very  time  at  the  Burmese  court  a  deputatioa  from  one  of  the  provin- 
cial Governors  of  China,  which  was  honoured  with  an  audience,  it 
could  have  been  no  solid  objection  to  the  agent  of  tbe  Qovenior*Oe« 
neral  that  he  was  delegated  by  subordinate  authority.  But,  as  a  cri-- 
terion  of  the  comparative  respect  in  which  they  were  held,  Captain 
Syraes  states,  his  having  discovered,  that  at  his  audience,  '*  the  Chi- 
nese deputies  had  taken  possession  of  those  seats  which,  according  to 
etiquette  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  English  gentlemen  were  to 
have  occupied."  He  then  intimates  that  this  supersession  of  his.rank 
by  the  Chinese  provincial  deputies,  was  meant  to  mark  the  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  he  and  liia  party  were  held  ;  as  ''  it  was  followed 
by  circumstances  which  left  no  room  to  suppose  that  any  act  relating 
to  external  forms  was  dtber  accidental  or  unpremeditated." 
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Amoag  their  ferara,  itis  obterTabte,  tliat  at  court,  ioquiiy  was^  mnA% 
regarding  the  King  of  England  ;  but  it  seems  to  bare  been  considered 
derogatorj  to  mention  even  the  name  of  the  Company  or  their  Go- 
Tenuv ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Burmese  monarch  a  r^>ly  to  the  said 
GoTemor's  letter  was  delivered  to  the  envoy,  the  Burmese  courtierf 
were  so  ashamed  of  this  degree  of  condescension,  that  they  could 
hardly  be  brought  to  utter  the  humiliating  confession,  diat  it  was  a 
letter  from  the  Kbg  to  the  Governor-General  of  India.^ 

Captain  Hiram  Cox,  who  was  sent  as  envoy  to  A  va  soon  after,  on  the 
part  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  no  better  received  ;  the  Burmese 
court  still  retaining  the  notion,  that  his  honourable  employers  were  in 
the  habit  of  approaching  first  in  the  peaceful  guise  of  merchants,  and 
then  assuming  the  character  of  usurpers,  (p.  400.)  By  a  passage  in 
his  journal,  (i>.  273,)  it  appears  that  the  very  name  of  "  the  Company '* 
is  regarded  there  as  so  derogatory,  that  iu  own  servant  and  repre- 
sentative was  ashamed  of  it.  Captain  Cox  says,  *'  the  term  his  Majesty 
twes  to  designate  me  is  that  of  Gogouncy,  or  the  Company  ;  and, 
as  he  has  given  the  same  title  to  a  scoundrel  of  a  Musulmao,  who  ha^ 
purchased  from  his  courtiers  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  at  Ran- 
goon, and  has  been  practising  a  thousand  infamous  tricks  there,  I 
therefore  do  not  mean  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  term  Ooffouncy  as  a 
proper  designation  for  me.*'  The  pernicious  efiects  of  this  monopoly, 
no  doubt,  gave  the  Bnrman  nation  i  just  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
English  "  Gogouncy,"  and  may  serve  to  show  that  companies,  with 
exclusive  privileges,  cannot  be  respected  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
In  Persia,  it  is  well  known,  the  opinion  entertained  of  our  Gogouncy 
is  not  more  respectful ;  consequently.  Sir  John  Malcolm  wisely  de« 
clined  to  place  himself  in  the  humiliating  capacity  of  its  representa-* 
tive  at  that  court,  where  he  could  oialy  have  expected  to  meet  with 
mortification  and  disappointment. 

If  Dr.  Crawfiird  is  to  be  blamed*  therefore,  it  is  for  accepting  of 
the  office  of  ambassador  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  which  he  must 
have  known  exposed  him  to  mortification  and  disappointment  among 
Eastern  nations.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  his  defence,  that 
while  our  Indian  possessions  continue  to  be  under  the  present  form  of 
Government,  it  is  the  only  authority  from  which  ho  could  expect  to 
be  delegated  on  such  a  mission.  "  He  may,  therefOTe,  justly  claim 
some  degree  of  praise  for  volunteering  to  encounter  the  odium  at« 
tached  to  his  employers,  with  the  laudable  object  of  extending  the 
bounds  of  commerce.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  could  hardly  have  selected  another  iB<M« 
ridual  so  well  qualified  for  the  task^  or  One  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  tlM  coannercial  relations  of  Ama.  Such  a  person  was  best  able  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome,  in  endeaTOuring  to  re« 
store  that  friendly  intercourse  with  Europeans  which  had  been  de« 
stroyed  by  the  misconduct  of  the  monopoly  companies.    Of  this  mk<i 


a  Synaes's  Embassy,  Vol.  ill.  p.  172. 
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conduct^  Siam  itself,  to  which  the  mission  was  directed,  foinishea  an 
instance  which  cannot  he  passed  over. 

The  English,  soon  after  their  first  appearance  in  India,  settled  a 
factory  at  Siam,  and  carried  on  with  that  country  a  beneficial  inter- 
course. They  soon,  however,  in  their  usual  way,  declared  it  expen- 
sive and  unprofitable,  and  withdrew  it.  This  was  the  practice  of  the 
monopolists,  when  they  found  themselves  unable  to  extort  exorbi- 
tant profits.  They  again  re-established  it,  and  in  1688,  on  some  idle 
pretext,  removed  it,  and  declared  war  against  the  King  of  Siam. 
Their  object  was  to  oblige  him  to  expel  the  English  free-traders,  who 
were  at  this  time  in  great  favour  in  the  country,  and  even  admitted 
to  situations  of  high  honour  and  trust  under  the  Siamese  Govern- 
ment. The  sight  of  so  much  honour  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  their 
countrymen,  filled  the  East  India  Company  with  the  most  malignant 
Jealousy,  which  brought  down  destruction  on  their  heads. 

The  Old  Companv,  (says  Hamilton,)  envying  their  happiness,  by  an  arbi- 
trary command,  oraered  them  to  leave  their  industry  and  repair  to  Fort  St. 
George  to  serve  them,  and  threatened  the  King  of  Siam  with  a  sea  war  if  he 
did  not.  deliver  these  English  up,  or  force  them  out  of  his  countiy.  Capt. 
Weldon,  one  of  the  Company's  commanders  sent  to  Merjee  with  that  mes- 
sage, behaved  very  insolently  to  the  Government,  and  killed  some  of  the 
Siamese  without  any  just  cause.  One  night  soon  after,  when  Weldon  was 
ashore,  the  Natives  collected  together  in  hopes  of  avenging  themselves,  and 
doing  justice  on  the  aggressor.  But  Weldon,  having  previous  intimation  of 
their  design,  escaped ;  and,  ou  missine  him,  they  vented  their  rage  and  ven- 
geance on  all  the  English  they  could  find .  The  poor  victims,  being  only  guard- 
ed by  their  innocence,  did  not  so  much  as  arm  themselves  to  withstand  the 
fUry  of  the  enraged  mob,  so  that  seventy-six  were  massacred,  and  hardly 
twenty  escaped.  Before  that  feital  time  the  English  were  so  beloved  and 
favoured  at  the  court  of  Siam,  that  they  had  places  of  trust  conferred  unon 
them,  both  in  the  civil  and  militarv  branches  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Samuel  White  Was  made  Shahbundar,  or  custom-master,  at  Merjee  and 
Tanacerin,  and  Capt.  Williams  was  admiral  of  the  King's  navy. 

Soon  after  this  achievement  of  the  Honourable  Company,  ^hich 
aneceeded  so  well  in  getting  their  countrymen  massacred,  the  King 
of  France  (Louis  XIV.)  attempted  to  subvert  the  independence  of 
Siam,  through  the  intrigues  of  Constantino  Falcon,  a  Greek  by  birth, 
and  a  man  of  great  talents  and  address,  who  rose  from  the  humblest 
station  to  hold  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  After  these  examples 
of  the  mtscondact  of  Europeans,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  if  the 
Siamese  should  be  jealous  ever  after  of  holding  any  intercourse  with 
them,  or  suffering  them  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Crawfurd  has  shown  that  it  was  equally  necessary  and  highly 
important  for  the  interests  of  commerce,  to  make  an  effort,  at  least, 
to  conciliate  the  other  ultra  Gangetic  nations,  and  remove  the  unfa- 
vourable impression  left:  upon  them  by  the  unprincipled  rapacity  of 
the  monojx>lists. 

In  Uie  countries  (says  he)  lying  between  Siam  and  China,  viz.,  Champa, 
Camboja,  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin,  there  existed  at  one  time  an  intercourse 
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with  Earopean  nations  which  promised  to  be  of  the  mojSt  bendlcial  nature. 
These  countries  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  highly  gifted  of  all  the  Con- 
tinent of  Asia,  wheUier  we  consider  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  the  variel^  and 
utility  of  their  vegetable  and  mineral  productions,  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  their  harbours,  their  fine  navigable  rivers,  and  the  extent  of  their 
internal  navigaton,  with  the  conveniency  of  their  geographical  position  for 
an  intercourse  with  other  nations ;  yet  they  are,  in  point  of  useful  inter- 
course, as  little  known  to  the  great  commercial  nations  of  Europe  at  the 
present  moment,  as  if  they  were  situated  in  another  planet.  Down  to  the 
dote  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  the  Dutch,  French  and  English,  maintained 
abusy  intercourse  with  them,  which  was  discontinued  from  the  usual  causes. 
Tiiere  existed  no  means  of  getting  the  productions  of  the  countr^r  from  its 
intelligent  and  industrious  inhabitants,  under  their  natural  prices,  or  selling 
foreign  wares  to  them  at  more  than  they  were  worth,  and  without  such  aid 
the  costly  traffic  of  joint  stock  companies  could  not  be  conducted. 

With  these  consideratioDS  before  us,  while  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  present  mission  encountered  serious  obstacles,  we  must  admit 
that  the  attempt  to  remove  them,  however  unsuccessful,  was  highly 
honourable  to  its  projectors.  The  party,  consisting  of  Dr.  Crawfurd,. 
agent  for  the  Governor-General ;  Captain  Dangerfield,  his  assistant ; 
Lieut.  Rutherford,  engineer ;  and  Mr.  Finlayson,  physician  and  natu* 
ralist,  with  their  suite,  embarked  at  Fort  William  on  the  21st  of 
November  1821.  On  Uie  11th  of  next  month,  they  came  to  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  Penang ;  of  which  island  we  have  a  magnificent  de- 
scription. Its  natural  beauty,  according  to  Mr.  Finlayson,  is  rivalled 
only  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants : 

Industry,  active,  useful,  manly  and  independent,  seemed  here  to  have 
found  a  congenial  soil  and  fostering  care.  The  indolent  air  of  the  Asiatic 
was  ihrowD  aside.  Ever^  arm  laboured  to  produce  some  useful  object,  and 
every  countenance,  teemmg  with  animation,  seemed,  as  it  were,  directed  to 
a  set  task.  With  the  air  they  had  lost  even  the  slender  form  of  the  Asiatic  ; 
and  the  limbs  and  muscularity  and  symmetry  were  those  of  a  more  ener« 
getic  race.  These  were  Chinese;  a  people  highly  valuable  as  settlers,  by 
reason  of  their  industrious  and  ver/  regular  habits;  who  had  established,  on 
this  spot,  the  mechanical  arts,  on  a  scale  which  might  even  vie  with  that  of 
European  artists,  but  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  any  other  part, 
of  India. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  superior  neatness  and  comfort  of 
their  habitations,  and  points  out  the  advantage  derived  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  these  sober  and  industrious  colonists.  They  are  said  to  be. 
very  coarse  feeders,  and  so  fond  of  rich  food,  that  dogs,  if  in  good 
condition,  are  somewhat  in  danger  from  them.  All  the  best  meat 
and  fish,  and,  more  particularly,  pork  and  ducks,'  the  favourite  food  of 
the  grave  disciples  of  Confucius,  are,  at  this  place,  the  portion  of  the 
Chinese.  In  their  hands,  almost  e.xclusively,  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  pepper,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  productions  of  the  island.— 
The  nutmeg  is  said  to  be  **  next  in  importance/'  but  it  has  taken' 
**  upwards  of  twenty  years  to  give  an  earnest  of  success,  and  no  ex- 
portation of  this  article  has  taken  place,  though  of  the  trees  in  the 
islaiid,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  one-third  was 
ia  a  conditioa  to  bear  fruit.''    'The  produce  of  a  single  tree  being. 
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rtted  (p.!M)atmM  tlkmsftiid  Mt»  mnr«tKj,  irewMi  dw) 
editor  had  explained  bow  it  had  happened  that  fifty  tmSthm  of  i 
a  year  did  not  exceed  the  consumption  of  fo  small  an  island,  so  as  Co 
fiCTord  some  for  exportation.  The  clore  and  c<^ee  plant  are  also  cnlti- 
yated ;  and  the  prince  of  tropic  frnits,  the  mangoateen^  is  hece  found 
in  great  perfection. 

Sailing  again  from  Penang»  on  the  first  day  of  the  jear^  they  arrived 
at  Malacea  on  the  I4th  of  January  1822.  Thia  settlement,  tktm  m 
the  hands  of  the  Duleh,  appears  to  have  presented  aead  cotrast  wkh 
the  thriring  activity  of  Prince  of  WaW  Ishuid.  Here  ^re  or  sqt 
tessels,  at  the  utmost)  lay  scattered  and  straggling  in  an  exteosN^ 
bay ;  there,  hundreds  of  ships,  of  all  descriptions,  sizes  and  n^ions, 
were  seen  crowded  together.  In  Malacca,  every  third  hooge  was  sbnt 
up,  and  appeared  to  be  abandoned.  The  streets  were  soFitary  and 
deserted.  Even  the  Chinese,  of  whom  but  fbw  remained,  seemed 
here  to  have  forsaken  their  habits  of  industry.  The  place,  with  great 
hatnral  advantages,  and  formerly,  we  are  told,  *^  famoor  as  a  com* 
atercial  emporium,  nnder  its  native  sovereign,**  and  which  conthmed 
to  be  equally  flourisfaing  under  the  liba^  system  of  trade  and  coIoninH 
Hon  foUowed  by  the  Portuguese,  has  now  been  lednced  to  this  mise- 
rable condition  by  the  policy  of  the  Dntdi.  Trade  and  agricokme 
have  equally  gone  to  ruin ;  so  that  it  does  not  produce  sufficient  rice  to 
support  die  inhabitants.  This  the  author  attribute  V"^^^  ^  ^ 
existence  of  slavery  among  them,  as  the  true  cause  which,  wherever 
it  exists,  "  forcibly  operates  to  chedt  the  cuhivatioQ  of  die  mor»  vahH 
ld>Ie  products  of  human  industry.^  As  usual,  where  the  mrtufal 
stinndus  to  labour  is  taken  away  by  robbing  man  of  the  power  of 
bettering  his  own  condition,  the  people  are  accused  of  incurable 
indolence ;  and  to  this  cause,  (or  rather  effect,)  the  Dutch  a8crH)ed 
that  general  public  decay  which  was  really  the  e&ct  <^  their  own 
wmtshed  aystem  of  mle. 

Thebestproof  of  this  is  the  haypy  cmtrast  presented  by  the  vapid 
gvowtk  and  fienrisfaiBg  condition  of  the  scltleiaeat  of  Siogapeie,  wksm 
me  embas^  next  touched.  Our  author  adds  his  warm  testimeay  t9 
the  general  voice  in  favour  of  the  happy  situation  of  this  setdement. 
We  have  the  satis&ctiea  of  be»g  able  tO"  qoote  also  the  orthodox  au- 
thority of  the  ^  Quarterly  Review,'  in  favour  of  thi»  signal  exaosf^  sf 
^  blessings  of  free  trade  and  ookMmation  : 

The  island  of  Singapore,  (says  the  Reviewer,)  has  the  honour  of  being 
tii»  first  colony  in  modem  times,  (perhaps  in  ancient  aba,)  in  which 
the  principle  of  free  trade  has  been  declared ;  and  if  any  example  were 
waatmg  t»  prove  the  policy  ef  a  liberal  system  with  ref^rd  to  eommens^ 
we  should  say  leek  at  the  hisUwy  of  Singapore^  ....  Sir  ^tamlbcd 
Baffles  took  possessiou  of  the  island,  and,  under  a  treaty  eoacluded 
with  the  Chief^  hoisted  the  British  flag  on  the  6th.  of  February  1819.  Ilis 
first  act  was  to  declare  *^  the  port  of  Singapore  a  free  port,  and  the  trade 
thereof  open  to  ships  and  vessels  of  every  nation^  free  of  duty,  equally  and 
i^ke  to  all.''    Now  mark  the  result. 

'  In  die  course  of  three  month^s  possession,  the  popnlbtlon  increased  thm 
dftehmiditd«Bdftfiy^t»tfaieethousmKl>  and  ind>e'firotyeart»ah»»ei^ 
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ikmm»d  I  two  je»9  afttiiitwb  to  ten  thontand.  In  tM4y  hj  a  teuios.  Ml 
Yery  accaiately  taken,  h  had  risen  to  thirteen  thovaaiid,  baniks  itineiaota 
to  the  amount  of  three  thousand ;  and,  in  1825,  it  was  computed  that  the 
population  had  increased  to  at  least  fifteen  thousand  souls,  besides  upward^ 
•f  three  thousand  Chinese,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  had  arnved  as 
Mitlers,  in  six  large  junks.  By  the  latest  accounts,  it  appears  that  capital 
was  daily  flowing  in;  that  ten  or  twelve  respectable  metcantile  houses  had 
been  established  l>y  Europeans,  and  as  iBany  W  CUneK,  Arabtans,  lodians^ 
Arminians,  &c.  But  that  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  and  m«tuleM;t«i«% 
as  well  as  of  the  agriculture  ot  the  island,  was  in  the  hand»  of  the  ChiMM^ 
who  also  composed  a  large  proportion  of  th^  population.  Ihat  sbip-buildr 
Ing  had  commenced;  tliat  die  banks  of  the  river  would  admit  of  500  to« 
Tessels  being  launched,  and  that  an  active  commerce  in  teak  timber  wa^ 
springing  up  with  Siam.  By  an  estimated  value  of  the  trade  of  Singapore^ 
kept  in  ^e  master  attendant's  oflSce,  it  has  increased  as  follows : 

In  1822,  value  of  exports  and  imports         -    8,568,172  Dollars. 

1823,  Do. 13,268,397       — 

1824,  Do. 15,000,000      — 

1825,  estimadked  at  not  less  than    -    -.    -2(^000,000     -^ 

After  stating  that  this  place  was  thus  rapidly  beconung  tbe  great 
emporium  of  &e  commerce  of  the  East,  owing  not  so  much  to  ita 
fiivoarable  locality,  though  that  ia  exoellettt,  a«  ta  th«  cstablinKinffit  m 
good  faith  of  the  priAciple  of  £rea  trad* ;  a  aimple  pioyiiioaal  admtaH 
atratioii  of  juatiee,  diaf^enaad  without  d«]ay ;  a  ttikt  and  eflkieot 
polieey  and  a  judioioiis  ayatem  of  grantia^  aid  wgittcttng  taada,  (that 
H,  Colooiiation ;)  to  which  may  be  added,  as  most  important,  a  large 
and  liberal  inatitution  fer  the  education  of  youth  at  whatever  country 
or  religion,  the  Review  observes,  "  Thus  commerce  and  civilization, 
religion  axid  morality,  are  likely  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  this  riaing 
settfement,  where  the  picture  of  ancient  Tyre,  aa  beautifully  painted 
by  FeBc]o%  ia  likely  ta  be  actoally  realinad."  But,  «nlortimalely» 
the  game  influence  which  fenoMrly  eaosed  the  maeiafro  el  the  EagKak 
IB  ^am,  sew  cleoda  thia  fta  proapect  wMi  ftrtwe  daager .  AfWr 
sftatiag  that  gambHag  and  ceekfigfatin^,  abolished  by  the  ibmider  of 
the  eettkmeat,  are  said  to  have  been  again  licensed  hj  its  present 
GoremoT',  Mr.  Crawfiurd,  the  Review  adds— 

We  have  heard  also,  and  with  more  alarm,  of  a  plan  for  annexing  the 
Government  of  Singapore  to  that  of  Prince  of  Wales*  Island.  We  know 
the  disgraceful  conduct  pursued  by  the  persons  in  authority  in  that  island,. 
who  not  only  laboured  to  thwart  the  views  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  but 
even  umted  with  the  Dutth  at  Malacca,  and  encouraged  them  to  tiirow 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  Singapore,  because  its 
paespett^  might  appear  to  be  injurious  to  their  own  island.  Every  species 
of  miaiepresentation  may,  therefore,  be  expected  from  that  quarter;  but  we 
cannot  believe  that  tlie  Court  of  Directors  will  lightly  consiga  to  ruin,  by  a 
nngle  dash  of  the  pen,  a  new  settlement  so  important,  and  so  unprecedeady 
rapid  in  its  prosperous  growtli  as  that  of  Singapore  :  we  say  rum,  because 
once  cGamrb  the  system  on  which  itis  founded,  and  to  which  we  are  pledged 
in  good  foith,— K)nce  add  the  clogs  and  the  fetters  that  beset  the  commerce 
of  Mme  of  Wales'  folan^,— -establish  duties,  with  all  the  vexations  and 
of  a  Ka#ve  eastom-heuae)  and  we  venture  to  proneoace  thar 
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the  htio  of  Smj^apoM  wBl  be  as  certain,  as  complete  and  as  npid,  as  has 
been  its  extraordinary  rise* 

And  so  perish  every  asylum  of  free  trade  which  raises  its  head  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  dark  dungeons  of  monopoly,  to  put  our 
antient  system  to  shame!  That  this  is  the  secret  prayer  of  both  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  monopolists,  is  but  too  plain,  from  the  con- 
federacy above  mentioned  between  the  former  and  our  loving  country- 
men at  Penang.  But  we  firmly  believe  that,  however  much  the 
Directors  may  desire  to  second  these  zealous  efforts  of  their  servants, 
they  dare  not  so  grossly  sacrifice  to  their  private  views  the  interests  of 
their  country,  knowing  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  they  must  be  called 
upon  by  the  British  Parliament  to  render  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. Another  reason  urged  by  the  Reviewer  for  cherishing  and  pro- 
tecting this  colony,  may  be  a  very  good  argumentum  adhaminem  for 
any  one  who  is  a  believer  in  the  advantages  of  monopoly.  It  is  as 
follows:. 

We  have  seen,  more  than  once,  our  intercourse  with  China  exposed  to 
extreme  hazard,  and  it  seems  &r  from  improbable  that  it  may  one  day  cease 
altogether;  for  when  the  Company's  charter  shall  expire,  the  monopoly  of 
this  trade,  we  presume,  will  expire  also  :  numbers  will  then  flock  in  to  sup- 
ply its  place,  and  the  greater  the  concourse  of  shipping,  without  any 
European  residents  to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  ot  their  crews,  the 
greater  will  be  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  this  timid  Government,  and  the 
more  frequent  the  quarrels  with  the  Natives.  The  Company's  servants,  bv 
their  steady  conduct,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  bv  a  little  Imbeiy,  through 
the  management  of  the  hong  merchants,  have  hitherto  been  able  to  silence 
complaints;  but  private  merchants  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this,  nor  to 
keep  the  crews  or  their  shipping  in  such  peaceable  order  as  is  preserved  by 
the  few  which  now  frequent  Canton.  The  probable  result  will  be,  that  the 
Chinese  will  put  their  pflen-repeated  threats  into  execution,  and  shut  the 
ports  of  their  country  against  us.  In  such  an  event,  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore would  be  of  invakNtble  importance,  by  becoming  what  it  has  already 
begun  to  be,  the  depAt  of  the  China  trade,  where  the  supply  of  tea  would  be 
as  great,  as  good,  and  as  cheap,  as  at  Canton ;  we  should  say  cheaper,  as 
the  extortions  and  heavy  duties  of  Canton  would  be  avoided,  the  Com- 
pany's establishment  become  unnecessary,  and  the  voyage  out  and  home 
shortened  tVo  months. 

This  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  most  effectual  remedy  for  any  ap-. 
prehensions  that  any  one  might  entertain  respecting  the  consequences 
of  a  cessation  of  direct  intercourse  with  China.  By  this  means,  the 
monopolists  are  driven  from  their  last  retreat ;  as,  supposing  such 
apprehensions  to  be  well  founded,  even  this  ground  is  now  cut  com* 
pJetely  from  under  their  feet.  The  trade  with  China,  simply  by  the 
aid  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  admitted  in  one  small  island,  it 
placed  upon  a  rock  which  no  accident  can  shake.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
chievous delusion  to  suppose  that  the  extension  of  this  salutary  prin- 
ciple to  China  itself  would,  instead  of  extending  its  benefits,  have  a 
contrary  tendency.  This  is  surely  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath.  The  truth  is,  that  the  intercourse  with  China  has  been 
r^>eatedly  endangered^  not  by  the  free  trade,  but  by  the  oondoctoC 
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the  monopolifltft  themselves !.  It  is  the  monopoly-trade,  a  nuisanoe  in 
every  part  of  the  worid,  which  the  Chinese  hare  so  often  threatened 
to  expel  from  their  dominions.  But  we  do  not  hear  that  they,  have 
any  desire  to  hanish  from  their  shores  the  American  free-traders, 
whose  vessels  trading  to  China  are,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
now  more  numerous  by  one  half  than  those  of  our  East  India  Com- 
pany. It  was  the  monopolists,  in  like  manner,  who  caused  the 
dreadful  extermination  of  Uie  Europeans  in  Japan,  and  lost  to  Europe 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  trade  of  the  East.  So  much  detested 
did  they  render  themselves,  that  the  servants  of  the  English  Company 
were  once  obliged  to  disown  altogether  their  honourable  masters,  and 
pretend  thev  were  free-traders,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  traffic. 
So  that,  taking  experience  for  our  guide,  nothing,  in  fact,  is  so  well 
calculated  to  place  the  China  trade  on  a  secure  foundation,  as  the 
removal  of  the  monopoly,  and  the  admission  of  our  own  free-traders  to 
the  same  privileges  so  happily  enjoyed  by  the  Americans.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  make  the  folbwing  extract 
fiom  Dr.  Crawfurd's  work : 

The  first  appearance  of  an  Anglo*American  trader  in  the  ports  of  India^ 
in  the  year  1784,  is  the  true  era  of  the  commencement  of  the  fair  and  1<^- 
timate^ commerce  between  India  and  the  civilized  nations  of  the  West.  Toe 

Seriod  of  nearly  three  centuries  which  preceded  that  event,  may  truly  be 
escribed  as  a  period  of  delusion,  in  >yhicn  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  meir 
own  loss,  were  pursuing  a  mischievous  phantom.  During  all  the  time  of 
ihe  American  trade,  it  has  never  connected  itself  with  any  political  concerns 
of  the  natives,  never  embroiled  itself  in  their  quarrels,  nor  has  any  American 
ship  ever  been  cut  off  bv  the  rudest  tribe  they  have  dealt  with.  In  the  very 
vicmage  of  our  powerful  establishments,  they  are  now  pushing  their  enter- 
prises in  situations  that  we  have  neglected  for  more  than- a  century,  and  by 
their  conciliatory  conduct,  retrieving  that  character  which  their  progenitors 
bad;  lost.  If  it  should  be  objected,  mat  a  period  of  tliirty-six  years  does  not 
afford  us  sufficient  time  to  judge  of  the  moaeration  of  the  Americans,  [i.e.  the 
free-traders,]  and  of  the  success  of  their  mode  of  carrying  on  the  Indian 
trade,  its  immeasurable  advantage .  over  the  monopoly  system  may,  at  all 
events,  be  proved,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Dutch  and  English 
[monopolists]  had  been  little  more*  than  half  this  time  engaged  in  the  same 
trade,  when  they  had  already  quarrelled  with  and  insulted  every  maritime 
power  in  the  Indi^,  invaded  and  plundered  those  who  had  received  them 
hospitably,  quarrelled  with  and  massacred  one  another  ! ! ! 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  progress  of  the  embassy.  On 
the  14th  of  March  they  landed  on  the  island  Fukok,  or  Paukok,  a 
large  island  on  the  coast  of  Cambodia,  the  first  point  they  touched  of 
the  Cochin  Chinese  dominions : 

On  reaching  the  shore,  about  six  or  seven  men,  armed  with  spears,  came 
down  from  the  village,  used  threatening  attitudes  towards  the  party  in  the 
first  boat,  and  appeared  desirous  of  opposing  our  landing.  Captain 
M^Donnel,  however,  leaving  his  arms  behmd,  leapt  on  shore,  and  went  up 
to  them  with  the  greatest  confidence,  showing  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  no  hostile  intention  towards  them.  Astonished  at  his  boldness,  or 
doubting  of  their  own  valour,  they  immediately  changed  their  line  of  con* 
duct/ and  appeared  to  welcome  him  with  sincerity. 

Oriental  Herald,  VoU  8.  Z 
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These  happened  to  t>e  natives  of  China ;  and  the  good  nudentaading 
between  them  and  the  strangers  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  native 
Cochin  Chinese,  who  were,  however,  extremely  polite,  and  oCered 
tlieir  gnests  betel  and  pipes  of  tobacco.  They  had  in  theur  homet 
abundance  of  agila  wood,  which  is  here  a  royal  monopoly.  Tfaia 
wood,  on  account  of  its  aromatic  qualities,  being  ground  mto  a  powder. 
Is  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  plastered  upon  reeds,  which  are  burnt  in  the 
temples  for  the  sake  of  the  perfume  they  give  out  when  lighted.  Thetp 
reeds  are  known  in  English  by  the  appellation  of  iov-st^ks ;  ^7^" 
says  Mr.  Finlayson,  **  we  looked  in  vain  ibr  any  image  of  this  deity. 
Here  and  there,  however,  in  the  front  of  the  houses,  small  wooden 
cells,  raised  on  poles,  were  to  be  seen  abundantly  provided  with  joat- 
sticks." 

On  the  21st  of  March  they  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Siam  ;  and 
having  next  day  sent  on  shore  for  a  pilot,  they  understood  that  |t 
reference  was  made  to  Bankok,  the  capital.  On  the  25th,  they  en^* 
deavonred  to  pass  the  bar  at  die  mouth  of  tlie  river,  on  which,  how- 
ever, they  grounded  for  a  few  hours ;  but  by  the  help  of  the  flood  they 
got  off,  and  in  the  evening  anchored  opposite  the  town  of  Faknam. 
£ariy  next  morning,  a  man,  dressed  **  somewhat  in  the  stylf  of  m 
European  sailor,"  came  off,  and  stated  that  he  bad  been  seat  from 
Bankok  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  to  accompany  them  to  the  capital. 
This  man  (says  our  author)  was  "  one  of  that  degraded,  but  self- 
important  class  of  society,  well  known  in  India  under  the  general  titk 
pf  Portuguese;  a  title  to  which  a  hat,  and  one  or  two  ower  articles 
of  clothing  in  the  European  fuhion,  would  eeem  to  |^ve  every  black 
man,  every  half-coHe^  and  every  Nativey  aa  iadisputed  claim/*  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  Uiat  it  is  a  geneml  designatioo  iat 
Native  Christians,  particularly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perauaiioa. 
But  though  travellers  should  be  distinguished  by  liberality,  Mb  tft- 
veller  had  not  yet  risen  above  the  foible  of  speaking  contemptuottslr 
of  a  person  because  he  was  "  black,**  or  "  a  Native,"  or  **  a  half- 
caste.  *  On  account  of  these  accidents  of  colour  and  country  and 
}>irtb,  which  God  and  nature,  or  his  parents,  gave  him,  withcmt  any 
crime  of  his,  lie  must  be  classed  as  '^  a  degraded  being  "-f-^  Pariah—* 
with  whom  it  is  disgraceful  ^  a  white  gentleman  to  hold  any  oon* 
munication.  We  blush  to  see  one  of  our  greai  critical  jonrnalSf^-iMM 
pf  the  eyes  of  British  literature, — darken^  and  disgraced,  by  adopting 
this  prejudice  with  fresh  exaggerations  of  its  own.  A^Jdw  having 
appropriated  to  itself  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Finlayson,  above  quoted^ 
the  •  Quarterly  Review  *  adds :  "  With  this  wretched  creature"  [tha 
l)lack,  half-caste  J  Native  wretch!]  Mr.  Crawfurd  not  only  com- 
municated on  the  general  business  oi  his  mission,  but  condescended  ts 
negotiate  respecting  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  on  presenting  hia 
credentials  to  the  monarch  of  Siam."  Where  the  reviewer  obtaiaad 
this  information,  we  cannot  pretend  to  guess;  but  it  is  directly  oa»* 
tradicted  by  Mr.  Finlayson's  journal,  in  which  he  says:  *'  Very  lltda 
notice  was  taken  of>  and  no  direct  communication  hdd  wkh,  Uie 
interpreter." 
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'  ^tfie  rentlenteB  of  tl^e  misaion  immediatelj  l>egan  to  eompkio  that 
flie^  did  not  receive  sufficient  attentioD^  as  oo  person  of  importance 
visited  them ;  and  they  were  also  called  opon  to  land  their  guns 
before  being  allowed  to  proceed  up  the  riyer,  though  a  Portuguese 
£rigat«  lying  there  was  exempted  from  this  mark  of  jealousy  or  oisre* 
ageotr  This  special  indnlgMiee  from  th^  Court  iu  favour  of  the  Ppr- 
tttgacMy  m  only  one  of  many  proofs  we  iMel  of  the  inineace  SAd 
fcronr  they  have  preserved  among  the  nations  where  they  antieody 
traded  and  colonized.  Had  the  English  setders  in  Siam,  or  other 
Countries  of  the  East,  been  tolerated  by  the  Company,  our  flag  would 
not  now  be  in  danger  of  b^ing  humbled  under  that  of  Portugal  in 
these  ports. 

The  next  penon  (named  Kocha^  Sahac)  presented  to  the  mission, 
as  an  interpreter,  is  no  greater  a  favourite  with  the  author.  He 
is  described  first  as  a  '<  Mala^,"  then  as  not  to  be  distinguished  ul 
appearance  from  the  sect  ox  Mohammedans  called  *'  Mopl^'  so, 
numerous  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Ceylon,  and  Malabar,  usually 
termed  '<  Moormen^'"  Besides  the  misfortune  of  his  caste,  his  phy- 
siognomy was  decidedly  bad,  and  he  is  said  to  have  afterwards,  in 
transacting  the  affairs  of  the  mission,  proved  himself  unworthy  of 
eoafidence.  But  this  part  of  his  character  was  not  discovered  till 
ioo  late^  This  personage  (sometimes  called  *'  Malay,**  sometimes 
"  Moorman,"  perhaps  as  being  a  title  thought  more  disgraceful,) 
having  brought  intimation  that  the  mission  might  proceed  to  the 
capital,  on  the  29th  of  March  they  came  to  a^  anchor  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  town.  They  were  first  visited  by  two  children,  the  soft, 
and  nephew  of  the  minister,  who  conducts  all  affairs  with  European 
nations :  they  came  on  board  to  see  the  vessel,  and  w^e  richly  attired 
with  eroaments  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  In  the  evening,  a  mi-; 
BisCer,  of  ififerior  ramk  to  the  oae  just  mentioned,  came  to  rec^ve  the 
letter  of  the  Governor*General.  *^  He  had  brought  with  him  a 
handsome  gold  cup  for  its  reception,  on  which  ihe  letter,  wrapt  in 
l^ld  tissue,  was  placed  in  his  presence.  On  his  expressing  a  wish 
io  depart,  Mr.  Crawfurd  took  up  the  cup  and  raising  it  to  his  head, 
proceeded  with  it  through  a  double  line  of  sepoys  with  presented 
arms,  drawn  out  for  the  occasion,  to  the  gangway,  from  which  he 
handed  it  down  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission  placed  in  the 
chief's  boat  to  receive  it  The  latter  d^vered  it  to  the  chief,  whe 
l^aoed  it  negligently  on  a  pleee  of  old  carpet  on  which  he  sat.'' 
Bhonld  he  have  carried  the  sacred  document  on  hjs  head,  as  the 
«  faithfoF'  swear  by  the  Koran? 

One  of  the  ministers  offered  the  mission  the  accommodation  of  a 
house  during  their  stay  at  Bankok ;  but  it  is  described  as  bebg  very 
inferior  and  uncomfortable,  and  so  Seehided  behind  his  own,  as  to  bf! 
ent  off  horn  iiree  coiiimunieation  with  the  Court.  No  person  i>f  rank 
ha^4ti^y<et  wsUted  on  the  Agent  for  the  Governor- Generd,  and  all 
comnmification  being  CQrrfed  on  through  the  Malay  KochaS  Sahac, 
he,  before  die  ship  had  been  secured,  came  with  a  message  from  the 
ttfan  send  avaricious  Court  to  demand  the  presents  for  the  king,  fte, 
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'Rieir  first  object  was  to  ^ocure  an  Engluh  hors^  origpnally  intended  as 
a  present  for  the  king  of  Cochin  China.  It  would  seem  that  they  were 
much  pleased  with  this  gift,  and  indeed  they  were  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  great  value  of  the  presents  in  eenerai,  and  hence  they  could  but  ill 
conceal  their  joy  on  the  occasion,  and  that  they  had  been  little  accustomed 
to  receive  gifb  of  such  value.  Unlike  the  more  civilized  states  of  iiiF* 
ther  India,  the  Siamese  Court,  in  the  uigenc^  and  frequency  of  its  de- 
mands, betrayed  a  degree  of  meanness  ana  avidity  in  this  matter,  at  once 
disgusting  and  disgraceful.  For  several  successive  days,  there  was  no  end 
to  meir  importunities.  The  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  trifling 
articles,  were  taken  away  vrithout  the  least  ceremony,  and  intrusted  to  the 
Moorman  and  a  few  common  labourers.  The  articles,  as  they  came  up, 
with  the  exception  of  the  horse,  consisting  of  superfine  doth,  Englim 
shawls,  muslins,  glass  ware,  muskets,  and  a  small  barouche,'  were  taken 
to  the  minister's  house,  where  they  underwent  a  severe  scrutiny. 
'  The  Siamese  Court  shqwed  litUe  gratitude  or  liberality  in  return  for 
those  costly  gifb,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission,  who  received  not 
even  m  present  of  fruit,  and  were  kept  m  sort  of  prisoners,  according 
to  the  etiquette  of  Extern  courts,  which  forbids  ambassadort  to 
communicate  freely  with  the  people  until  the  ceremony  of  their  public 
introduction  should  be  over.  In  the  evening,  however,  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Dangerfield,  paid  a  visit,  by  invitation,  to 
the  minister,  and  they  were  well  pleased  with  their  reception.  The 
manner  in  which  the  minister  treated  his  servants,  is  a  picture  of 
Eastern  despotism  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Mr. 
Finlayson  says : 

The  servility  which  the  attendants  of  this  man  observed  towards  him, 
appears  to  have  been  quite  disgusting,  and  almost  de^ading  to  humanity. 
During  the  whole  of  the  visit  they  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth  before  him, 
and  at  a  distance.  When  addressed,  tney  did  not  dare  to  cast  their  eyes 
towards  him,  but  raising  the  head  a  little,  and  touching  the  forehead  with 
both  hands  united  in  the  manner  by  which  we  would  expre»  the  most  ear- 
nest supplication,  their  looks  still  directed  to  the  ground,  they  whispered 
an  answer  in  the  most  humiliating  tone.  The  manner  in  which  be  was  aj^ 
proached  by  the  servants  of  his  household  was  even  still  more  revolting  to 
nature.  When  refreshments  were  ordered,  they  crawled  forward  on  all 
fbifts,  supported  on  the  elbow  and  toes,  the  body  beinfr  dragged  on  the 
ground.  In  this  manner  they  pushed  the  dishes  before  them  m>m  time  to 
time,  in  the  best  manner  that  their  constrained  and  beast-like  attitude.would 
admit,  until  they  had  put  them  into  their  place,  when  they  retreated'  back- 
wards in  the  same  grovelling  manner,  but  without  turning  round. 

Yet  this  haughty  chief  was  himself  but  a  minister  of  the  fifth  ord^  in 
importance,  doomed  to  take  his  turn  of  beast-like  grovelling,  as  was  subse- 
quently exhibited  on  visiting  Chromachit,  son  to  the  king.  Every  man 
here  is  doomed  to  crawl  on  the  earth  before  his  superior. 
.  The  visit  alluded  to  was  paid  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  a  few  days  after, 
to  this  Prince  Chromachit,  who  was  the  natural  son  of  the  king.  We 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Finlayson  had  evidently  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  represent  the  reception  of  the  mission  in  colours  too  unfa- 
vourable. For  he  afterwards  (p.  200)  speaks  of  this  Prince  aa  but 
*\  fourth  in  point  of  rank,"  and  '^  erroneously  considered  to  be  fine 
and  even  heir  to  the  throne.''    Consequently,  he  would  have  oa  be- 
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lieye  it  waft  no  honour  at  all  to  vfnt  or  do  bnsihees  with  him,  hut 
rather  dlscapatable  to  the  envoy.  Chromachit,  howerer,  has  aince 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  then  a  person  of  yery  great  in 
flueoce  at  Court,  having  almost  the  whole  administration  of  i^airs  in 
bk  hands.  After  rarious  interviews  and  communications  with  the 
ministers,  the  fcMrms  to  be  observed  at  the  presentation  of  the  embassy 
at  Court  was  at  last  setded : 

We  were  to  take  off  our  shoes  at 'the  door  of  the  hall  of  audience ;  when 
we  had  entered,  we  were  to  take  off  our  hats,  and  making  a  bow  in  the 
English  manner,  we  were  to  advance  to  the  seats  appoint^  for  us,  and 
there  sitting  down,  with  the  leffs  bent  backwards  and  under  us,  but  a  little 
to  one  side,  we  were  to  make  three  salutations  with  the  hands  united  before 
the  &ce,  Umdiing  die  forehead  each  time. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  April,  they  prepared  themselves 
to  go  through  these  ceremonies,  and  proceeded  on  shore  in  two  boats, 
proFided  by  the  Siamese  Court,  manned  with  decrepit  old  men  and 
bojm ;  their  own  guard  of  thir^  sepoys  preceding  them'  in  the  ship's 
long*boat,  to  receive  the  Agent  for  Uie  Govemor*Ueneral  at  the  land- 
ing place  near  the  palace.  In  the  larger  of  the  boats,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Crawfiird  and  his  suite,  they  found  two  Portuguese  who  had 
been  bom  in  the  country ;  one  of  whom,  a  respectable  looking  man, 
observing  that  Mr.  Finlayson  spoke  the  Portuguese  tongue  very 
imperfectly,  addressed  him,  to  his  great  surprise,  in  the  Latin  lan« 
(B;aage.  He  was  still  more  surprised  at  the  idiomatic  purity  wit^ 
which  this  learned  language  was  spoken  by  a  person  bom  and  wholly 
educated  in  Siam,  where  he  had  received  his  education  in  the  Catholic 
ieminary. 

On  landing  they  found  a  great  crowd  of  people  collected,  who  re« 
ceived  them  with  much,  but  *^  not  respectful,"  curiosity.  Some 
laoghed  immoderately,  and  others  covered  their  faces  to  conceal 
inirth  which  might  be  considered  rude  by  their  strange  visitors. 
They  were  then  slung  into  palanquins,  which  consisted  merely  of  a 
netting  like  a  sailor's  hammock,  suspended  from  a  pole ;  and  their 
awkward  attempts  to  balance  themselves  and  avoid  tumbling  out, 
excited  fresh  merriment  among  the  mde  multitude.  At  the  inner 
gate  of  the  palace  they  had  to  dismount,  lay  aside  their  swords;  and 
also  leave  behind  their  guard  of  sepoys.  From  thence,  headed  by 
Kocliai  Sahac  and  two  other  Moormen  of  the  same  caste,  they  pro- 
ceeded about  one  hundred  yards  on  a  paved  road  to  the  front  of  a 
large  open  building,  where  six  or  eight  elephants  were  drawn  up  at 
regular  distances,  mounted  by  men  dressed  in  a  quaint  costume. 
.While  detained  in  this  anti-chamber,  they  were  treated  with  bet^ 
and  tobacco  sprouts ;  and  they  thence  proceeded  on  between  two  files 
of  Siamese  soldiers,  of  most  awkward  unSoldier-like  appearance,  of 
all  ages,  with  sloiu^hed  hats  like  engine-men,  and  muskets  without 
flints,  shouldered,  some  on  one  side,  some  on  the  other.  At  the  inner 
gate  they  put  off  their  shoes,  and  leaving  their  attendants  behind 
them,  tliey  proceeded  on  between  two  rows  of  musicians^  amid  the 
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A  more  curiousy  mope  extraoxxlioarY,  or  more  impreesire  fifthly  has  pei^ 
haps  rarely  been  witnessed  tlian  that  on  which  we  now  gazed,  with 
mmgled  feelings  of  regret  (1  should  say  of  indignation^  and  of  wonder :  oT 
Vonder  excited  by  the  display  of  taste,  elegance  and  ricnness  in  the  decora^ 
lions;  of  regret,  or  of.  indignation,  caused  by  the  debased  eondition  of  i  ' 
whole  nation.  Such  a  scene  was  ^ell  calculated  to  take  a  firm  hold  on  the 
imagination.  I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  describe  it  in  its  faru^  eoUiii% 
and  with  the  least  possible  aid  from  that  faculty.  The  hall  was  lofty,  wide, 
and  well  aired,  ana  appeared  to  be  about  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length,  and 
of  proportionate  breaaih.  The  ceiling  and  walls  were  painted  with  various 
colours,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  wreaiUbs  and  festoons ;  the  roof  was  sup- 
poi:ted  by  wooden  pillar^  ten  on  each  side,  painted  spirally  red  and  dark 
green. 

The  curtain  placed  before  the  throne  was  drawn  aside  at  we  enterea. 
The  whole  multitude  present  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth,  their  months  al- 
most touching  the  ground ;  not  a  body  or  limb  was  obser?^  to  aovi^,  b«C 
jan  eye  was  directed  towards  us,  not  a  whisper  agitated  the  solemn  and  stiH 
air.  It  was  the  attitude)  the  silence,  the  solemnity  of  a  multitude  simuUar 
neoQsly  addressing  the  great  God  of  the  universe,  rather  than  the  homage 
of  even  an  enslav^  people.  Not  even  Rome,  fertile  in  a  race  of  tyrants^ 
cor  Dionysius  himself,  ever  produced,  any  degradation  to  compare  with  tliis 
in  ignominy. 

In  an  arched  niche,  raisod  about  twelTv  £ret  abovia  the  floor,  aad 
half  obsoured,  sat  anthroned  the  monarefa  of  Siam,  axactiylika  an 
imafa  of  Buddha,  for  tha  adoration  of  the  multitude.  TThe  gantte 
men  of  the  mission  were  desired  to  advance  in  a  stooping  poatara,  and 
on  reaohing  the  place  assigned  them  to  sit,  performed  &  salatations 
agreed  pat  The  solemn  silence  of  the  scene  was  first  broken  by  tka. 
leading  of  the  Governor-General 'a  letter;  and  then  the  King  ad* 
dressed  some  questions  to  Mr.  Grawfurd,  in  a  firm  though  not  loud 
Y<Hce,  whieh  were  conveyed  id  whispers  from  mouth  to  month  till 
they  reached  the  interpreter,  Kochai  Sahac,  who  in  tnm  whi^Mrad 
them  in  a  very  low  tone  to  the  Agent  of  the  Govemor-Gen«ra],  plaoed 
behind  him.  The  questions  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  general  na* 
ture ;  and  after  the  audience  bad  continued  about  twenty  muiates, 
his  migesty  roee  to  depart,  when  the  curtaitt  vhioh  Tailed  th^  thinM 
was  immediately  drawn,  on  wldch  all  the  courtiers  raised  a  krad 
shout,  and  changed  thebr  prostrate  position  to  a  sitting  attitude. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  mission  were  then  conducted  bare-footed 
throi^  the  mud  (as  it  had  rained)  to  see  the  strange  eights  of  the 
palace,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  the  funous  white  eie{rfianti, 
considered  in  the  East  an  appendage  of  royalty.  There  ware  at  that 
time  no  fewer  than  five ;  and  Mr.  Finlayson  hence  infers  that  this 
variety  of  them  is  not  so  rare  ad  has  been  supposed.  They  are>  in  his 
'  optnicm^  analogous  to  albinos  in  the  human  species ;  but  he  remaiked 
that  the  (HTgan  of  sight  was  to  all  a}^>earanee  natural  and  sound,  not 
intolerant  jof  Ughty  as  might  hare  been  expected.    A  greatv  oiyeet 
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af  ewkd^  vidk  him  iifras  a  fine  **  toottM'' elephant,  oavered  all  amt 
wkh  black  spou,  aboi^  the  sUe  of  a  pea,  upon  a  white  ground.  Thi^ 
naliaee  the  title  aonietimes  afisumed  by  the  Golden  Emperor,  of 
^  lofd  of  ^e  whke  and  mottled  elephanu."  But  here  the  white  is 
mmt  prised  i  he  who  diseorets  (me  is  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate 
of  nKHtak  j  he  is  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  silver,  and  with  a  grant 
of  land  eqoal  in  extent  to  the  space  of  country  through  which  the 
dephaatTs  cry  may  be  heard.  Tne  event  constitutes  an  era  in  their 
aaalde ;  and  the  &mily  of  the  fortunate  finder  is  exempted  firom  all 
kinds  of  soritude  and  land-tax  to  the  third  generation.  They  saw 
also  two  white  monkies,  perfect  albinos  in  every  respect,  which  had  a 
moet  disgusting  resemblance  to  the  human  species.  These  are  only 
valued  as  being  supposed  to  preserve  their  companions,  the  white  ele« 
phants,  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. 

Having  gratified  their  curiosity,  they  partook  of  a  plentiful  dessert 
^prtptared  for  them,  but  perceived  that  those  left  to  entertain  them 
were  of  mean  condition,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  jeering  rab- 
ble, as  if,  says  the  author,  the  Court  had  said,  '*  see  them  fed."  Upon 
the  whoie,  it  appeared  that  they  were  received  and  looked  upon  as  a 
•econd-rate  provincial  mission,  which  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
tlw  statement  of  Kochai  Sahac,  and  the  arrival  soon  after  of  a  mission 
firom  Cochin  China,  which  our  countrymen  had  the  mortification  of 
•eaing  treated  with  £ur  greater  distinction*  '*  Notwithstanding  this 
•  marked  disrespect,  we  had  abundant  reason  to  believe  (says  the  au- 
thor) that  wellunformed  persons  about  the  Government  were  not  ig- 
norant of  die  vast  power,  the  extensive  dominions,  and  the  unparal' 
ieied  equity  of  the  (Company's)  Government  '* !  If  so,  these  ''  weli- 
.  ifl£nfned  "  Siamese  knOw  much  more  than  the  people  of  England. 
Bat  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Siamese  Government,  he  men- 
•tion»that  the  King  and  his  ministers  monopolize  the  trade  in  all  arti- 
^des  of  consequence;  and  *^  have  yet  to  learn  that  they  can  fill  their 
;  tieasary  with  less  risk,  less  trouble,  atid  more  credit,  from  the  indus- 
try and  fair  profits  of  their  sul^^is."  'Will  they  learn  thb  from  the 
.  ^  anpaialJekMi  equity  *'  of  the  rulers  of  British  India,  who  are  the 
greatest  monopolists  in  the  world  ? 

The  King  seemed  at  first  to  have  bad  no  (rf^ction  to  the  propositions 
.of  Dr.  Crawfurd,  and  agreed  to  lower  the  duties  charged  on  imports 
two  per  cent  Thk  was  soon  put  to  the.  test  by  the  arrival  of  an  £ug« 
n^  vessd ;  but  it  waa  fDund  that,  the  ordinary  policy  was  still  coo- 
tinned  of  demanding  for  the  King  and  ministers  the  privilege  of  pur- 
-diasiag  what  they  choose  at  their  own  prices,  before  the  captain  is 
-ponutted  to  trade  with  others.  As  no  one  else  could  venture  then  to 
.offer  a  higher  price  till  the  Court  were  satisfied,  they  hoped  to  weary 
.  out  the  trader  by  delay 'till  he  came  into  their  own  terms.  It  appesns 
.  that  Dr.  Crawfurd  was  not  able^to  induce  them  to  abandon  tliis  ruinr 
ous  system ;  but  a  promise  was  given,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duti^ 
'wniyd'take  plkce  in  aboat  two  years,  if  the  English  should  send  ^ve 
.  ships  anaoally.  This,  in  fact^  was  all  that  was  granted  in  favour  qf 
commerce ;  %  though  Dr.  Crawfurd  had  drawn  up  a  treaty  of 
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thirty-Duie  artides,  whioh  were  at  firat  lutened  to  with  great  atteotioDy 
afiter  being  duly  discussed,  tbey  were  all  thrown  suoceeeirely  ande, 
till'  no  concession  whatever  in  favour  of  trade  remained.  Thn  failure 
of  the  objects  of  the  mission  is  attributed  partly  to  the  igooraiioe  of 
the  Government  of  the  advantages  of  fre^  commerciai  intercouney 
partly  to  the  intrigues  and  unworthy  conduct  of  Kochai  Sahac,  the 
interpreter,  whofie  worthless  character  was  not  understood  till  too  lat«. 
But  we  are  convinced  all  this  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  Sia- 
mese Court  may^  with  more  justice,  be  traced  to  the  treatment  fiw- 
merly  experienced  from  the  agents  of  the  Company  here  and  else- 
where ;  which  makes  this  and  other  ultra-Gangetic  nations  so  jealom 
of  Europeans  in  general.  Let  them  only  have  a  taste  of  the  advan- 
tages of  free  trade,  and  then  we  may  rely  upon  their  seeing  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  their  ports  liberally,  although  ^ey  now  treat  the  ser- 
vants of  the  monopolists  with  such  marked  aversion. 

Some  time  after  the  audience  of  the  King,  Mr.  Crawford  went  by 
invitation  to  visit  Prince  Cromachit,  who,  though  the  hour  had  been 
appointed  by  himself,  kept  the  Agent  for  the  Governor-General  wait- 
ing two  hours  before  he  got  admittance,  among  a  number  of  ^^  dirty 
ill-bred  slaves  of  attendants."  Innumerable  slights  of  a  similar  na- 
ture were  experienced  :  the  affairs  of  the  mission  were  left  to  be  con- 
ducted by  persons  destitute  of  character,  authority,  or  rank ;  and  at 
last  it  was  suffered  to  depart  without  the  honour  of  an  atidience  of 
leave.  The  King  of  Siam  did  not  condescend  to  return  a  written  an- 
swer to  the  Governor- General  of  British  India.  This  duty  was  first 
delegated  to  the  I^ra-klang,  or  chief  of  the  place,  and  he  not  being 
low  enough,  it  was  next  turned  over  to  his  assistant,  Pya-pee-pat- 
Rosa.  To  this  was  added  a  letter  from  a  more  inferior  person  still, 
Pya-chulah,  the  "  head  Chuliah  or  Moorman  "  of  the  place,  and  an 
under-collector  of  the  customs,  to  Mr,  Crawfurd  himself.  The  pur- 
port of  both  was,  that  British  vessels  might  at  all  times  visit  the 
Siamese  ports  on  complying  with  the  usual  rules,  landing  their  gans 
and  small-arms  at  Banlrok,  payiLg  the  usual  import  and  export  duties 
and  port  charges ;  but  nothing  was  said  of  pririlegee  or  needom  of 
commerce,  or  even  of  reduction  of  duties. 

On  leaving  Bankok,  which  they  did  without  any  regret,  the  miflsion 
proceeded  on  its  final  destination  to  Cochin  China.  In  going  down 
the  bay  they  came  to  at  the  Sechang  Islands,  where  tbey  were  mudi 
pleased  with  the  hospitality  of  the  rude  inhabitants.  A  plantain,  a 
yam,  and  a  few  pepper-corns,  were  all  they  possessed,  yet  they  gave 
it  readily  without  any  expectation  of  return.  So  that,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens in  other  countries,  the  humblest  of  the  people  were,  in  their  vir- 
tues and  manners,  superior  to  the  Siamese  courtiers  and  the  pc^shed, 
or  rather  corrupted,  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  who  are  described  as 
destitute  of  that  politeness  and  courtly  ease  which  usually  distinguishes 
the  natives  of  the  East. 

Afbr  touching  at  some  other  islands,  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the 
mission  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  coast  of  Cambodia.  The  Chief  of 
Kandyu  paid  them  a  visit  on  boards  and- took  charge  of  anofiicial 
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defitmldi  to  die  Gomnar  of  tower  Cocbiii  Cbina^  who  resides  at 
Sai^oD.  The  nmnners  of.  the  people  here  contracted  strongly  with 
those  of  the  Staniese.  Instead  of  rudeness  and  insult,  they  now  ex- 
perieaoed  every  courtesy  and  kindoess.  *'  The  manners  of  the  people 
weie  p«^te/*  says  Mr.  Finlayson,  ''  I  should  say  refined ;  they  were 
kiody  attentive,  and  obliging."  They  are  lower  in  stature  than  the 
Mi^sifs  and  Siamese,  and  have,  in  their  features,  an  evident  affinity 
to  the  Tartar  raiee,  -but  less  so  than  these,  latter.  They,  are  not  un- 
usually corpulent,  but  the  females  more  so  than  the  other  sex.  They 
are  remarkably  fair,  and  well  proportioned ;  agreeable  and  lively  in 
their  manners ;  in  a  word,  **  the  gayest  of  Orientals."  A  Mandarin 
of  rank  was  sopn  despatched  firom  Saigon,  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
.Governor,  to  wait  upon  the  Agent  of  the  Governor-General,  and  invite 
him.  to  the  city.  He  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  mission  went, 
accordingly,  in  an  elegant  barge  provided  for  them.  They  found 
the  city  of  great  extent,  stretching  several  miles  along  the  banks  of 
the  river ;  the  houses  large  and  comfortable ;  the  streets  spacious 
and  well  aired.  Soon  after  they  arrived  at  Saigon,  two  Mandarins 
of  justice  came  to  wait  upon  the  Agent  to  the  GovemorrGeneral,  who 
rec^ved  them  in  froot  of  the  temple  of  Fo ;  for  here  religion  per* 
vadee  every  part,  and  church  and  state  are  inseparably  united.  The 
Mandarins,  little  men  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  dressed  in  black 
iilk  robes  and  black  turbans,  and  of  easy  and  affable  manners,  asked, 
ameiig  other  things,  whether  the  letter  brought  by  the  mission  was 
from  the  GovemorrGeneral  of  Bengal,  or  from  the  King  of  England, 
and  displayed  the  greatest  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  mission  came 
to  their. country  with  friendly  or  hostile  intentions.  Their  alarm  on 
this  point  being  set  at  rest,  the  conference  continued  for  six  hours, 
almost  all  occupied  on  matters  of  business.  In  the  evening,  the 
gentlemeji  of  the  nussion  were  visited  by  a  M.  Diard,  a  leftrned  and 
intelligent  French  naturalist,  who,  after  prosecuting  his  scientific 
inquiries  among  the  Indian  islands,  had  been  about  a  year  in  Cochin 
China,  with  the  same  object.  At  another  interview  with  the  Man- 
darins, they  insisted  that  the  letter  of  the  Governor-General,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Crawfurd*s  credentials,  should  be  delivered  to  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  inspected,  and  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  mission 
forwarded  to  Court.  This  was  now  conceded  to  them,  although  the 
samerequest  liad  been  refused  at  the  first  interview.  The  letter  being 
presented,  it  was  late  in  the  evening  before  the  cautious  Mandarins 
could  be  made  to  understand  the  subject  of  it,  pr  the  nature  of  the 
Govemor-Generars  proposals  regarding  commerce.  At  the  subsequent 
interview  with  the  Governor,  by  whom  they  were  well  received,  he 
appeared  more  ready  in  comprehending  the  objects  of  the  miaision,  to 
which  he  was  favourably  inclined ;  but  he  demurred  as  to  the  autho- 
rity from  which  it  was  sent.  .  Having  observed  that  it  was  customary 
for  kings  only  to  write  to  kings,  he  added,  **  How  than  can  the 
Governor-General  of  Bengal  address  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Cochin 
China?" 
Ab  a  proof  of  the  si^^eriority  of  this  race  to  their  neighbours,  the 
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Sismefe,  it  tnty  lie  neAtbned  tlMt,  instead  of  the  grdfilling  iMftariHik 
tion  of  the  former,  the  Mandiurijis  seemed  quite  at  their  ease  ia  the 
mseace  of  the  Qovemor,  exhibitiDg  neither  teas  nor  awe  of  any  knd* 
Towards  the  elate  of  the  aUdience,  M.  Diard  came  io  and  took  his 
•eat  beside:  them,  dressed  ia  the  style  of  a  Mandarin^  and  we  a£ttp> 
wards  find  two  of  his  countrymen  holding  that  rank  at  ^  cafntaL 

On  the  arrif  al  of  the  mission  at  the  bay  of  Tuitm,  they  weie  wefl 
received  by  the  Mandarins  as  well  as  the  people;  but  they  soon  met 
with  a  grievous  disappointment.  The  baiges  sent  down  Uie  tiver  te 
conrey  them  to  the  capital  would  not  contain  more  than  ten  or  fifteea 
persons ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Captairv  Dangarfield,  the  asoiitaM 
to  the  Agent  of  the  Governor-Oeneml,  was  left  behind.  The  ol^t  ef 
the  Court  of  Cochin  China  in  thus  curtailing  the  number  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  suite,  is  sujpposed  to  have  been  a  desire  that  the  misiioa 
might  make  a  more  humble  appearance,  suitable  to  the  supposed  d%* 
nit^  of  the  an  thority  they  represented.  Besides  the  limited  accoonMH 
datmn  afforded  by  the  two  barges,  the  Mandarin  of  boats  uisisted  sa 
keeping  tbe  best  for  himself ;  and  when  they  came  to  4ake  poasesMoa 
of  their  **  htit,"  they^ound  it  barely  sufficient  for  two  la  squeeze  ints 
it,  side  by  skle,  in  a  ve<tumbent  posture.  In  this  miseimble  box  they 
crossed  part  of  the  Bay  of  Turon,  liable  to  be  tempestuone  at  that  perish 
of  the  year,  now  the  end  of  September,  and  then  proceeded  up  tbe 
river  to  Hu6,  the  capital  of  Cochiu  China. 

The  entrance  of  the  river  b  commanded  by  a  small  hut  remaikaUy 
neat  fort,  constructed  on  thd  left  bank,  with  a  rampart  surrounded  li^ 
a  stone  wall,  and  the  guns  oKHinted  en  harbet^  The  walls  waie 
almost  covered  with  soldiers,  armed  with  muskets  and  laneea.  These 
troops,  compared  with  those  of  the  Native  Princes  of  India,  or  of  tb^ 
King  of  Slam,  make  a  very  respectable  appearance.  Though  riioft 
in  stature,  they  are  of  robast  fmrm,  and  their  dress,  which  is  admifa« 
Uy  adapted  te  the  climate,  has  a  very  smart  military  appeafaaee.  It 
consists  of  a  conical  helmet  of  lacquered  basket-work,  strong,  light) 
and  water-proof,  worn  over  the  turban,  and  sometimes  aidorMd  aitk 
a  plume  of  red  horse-hair  and  feathers*  The  body  is  covered  with  a 
loose  jacket  of  coarse  red  cloth,  with  a  close  collar,  fiastened  in  froat 
by  loops,  or  small  buttons,  descending  to  the  knee,  and  turned  up  witk 
blue  or  yellow.  A  pair  of  wide  trowsere,  scarcely  reaching  b^w  tbe 
knee,  and  made  of  coarse  red  or  white  silk,  completes  the  dnsitf 
Their  muskets,  which  appear  to  be  of  French  maou^M^ture^  are  fur* 
nished  with  a  bayonet  Uke  ours,  but  considen^>ly  lighter,  and  th^ 
a|^)ear  to  teke  better  care  of  their  arms  than  even  European  soldieia. 
in  addition  to  their  cartridge-box,  they  are  all  equipped  with  twosnwll 
sticks,  bv  striking  which  together  every  half  hour,  the  sentinds  gift 
notice  oi  their  Tigi lance,  instead  of  passing  the  word,  as  with  ub« 
'  The  Goremor-Generars  letter,  with  Portogoese  and  Chinese 
trandations,  the  latter  by  the  Serampore  missionaries,  was  submitted, 
at  the  request  of  the  Mandarin  of  elephants,  for  his  inspection,  that  be 
might  see  it  was  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  King.  It  was  retnned 
with  this  objectioDi  that  ^'the  Oov^mor^Gem^ral  wrote  as  if  he  had 
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ksHi  willlag  Id  an  •qual.''  Tb«  raqiiWt^  weodflMiils  in  style  weth 
MHidie;  afttr  whidi  this  Mandarin  desuFed  an  interritfif  with  Mt, 
Cnmha^.  He  and  Mr«  Finlayton  pitK^eeded  to  his  residtiicey  part|]r 
along  tb«  imr,  and  partly  by  the  spacious  oanal  which  adonis  th^ 
«ity.  Thay  had  thns  an  opportunity  of  yl^wkig  tha  extensive  fortifl- 
laadona  of  the  €atjf  constractad  under  the  direction  of  French  engineert, 
and  by  soni«  compared  to  Fort  Williaai :  • 

The  fortifications  of  this  place  are,  without  question,  of  a  most  cxtra- 
OMfinary  natui^,  wheiher  considef«<l  in  the  magnitude  of  extent,  the  bold- 
jNss  o€  design,  the  persevecsDee  in  execution,  or  the  strength  they  display. 
She  k>Ti  nnpoais  to  be  bnilt  with  .the  greatest  regularitj,  and  according  te 
the  principles  of  European  fortification.  It  is  of  quadrangular  form ;  «Mrh 
side  appeared  to  us  to  oe  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lengdi.  The  rampart 
is  about  thirty  feet  hig[h,  aud  cased  with  brick  and  mortar.  The  bastions 
project  but  little,  cootaiD  from  live  to  eight  embrasures)  and  are  placed  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other.  Tl»e  walls  are  in  excellent  order.  We 
eoidd  not  distinctly  see  whether  there  was  a  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
hat  were  told  that  there  is.  The  glacis  exiends  to  the  canal,  and  is  about 
too  yards  in  bieadth.  In  many  parts  it  is  rather  higher  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal  than  towards  the  fort,  but  is  eveiywhere  commanded  by  the  latter, 
ttumerous  sheds  for  boats,  and  for  other  purposes,  are  erected  on  the  glacis. 

On  landing  from  their  boat  to  approach  the  Mandarin's  residence, 
tbay  smH  the  two  French  Mandarins,  Messrs.  Vaunier  and  Chaigneanx^ 
who  Mitarad  the  house  along  with  them.  **  They  were  dressed  in  silk 
lobflByin  tha  Cochin  Chtnesefa^ion,  and  were  both  of  them  fine-looking 
eld  men  of  kn.  amiaUe  expression  of  countenance.  The  former  had 
senred  in  the  American  war,  and  appeared  to  be  about  sixty-fire  years 
al  age ;  the  latter  soakewhat  yonnger.  They  both  lef^  France  at  thd 
bwalring  out  of  the  Rerdiitioii,  and  devoted  themaelvea  to  the  serrice 
of  the  late  King  of  Cochin  China,  wha  raised  them  to  the  rank  they 
hM*  They  had  been  the  eompanipns  of  the  late  King  in  his  mis- 
forttinaa,  as  well  as  in  his  psosperity,  and  were  the  last  snrrivors  of 
twenty  Frenchmen  who  had  been  in  his  sendee." 

At  the  iBtenriew  which  followed,  the  Mandarin  asked  if  any  thing 
cise  was  to  be  communicated  than  what  was  contained  in  the  letter 
to  the  King  ?  To  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  replied,  there  was  only  a  few 
words  on  commercial  matters.  The  Mandarin  desired  he  might  now 
enter  upon  whatoTer  he  had  to  propose.  Mr.  Crawfurd  then  said, 
that  what  he  chiefly  required  was,  that  permissiott  might  be  granted 
to  British  ships  to  trade  to  the  ports  of  Cochin  China ;  and  that 
iastructions  nught  ba  delirared  to  Um  respecting  the  duties  demanded, 
and  the  rules  of  commeroial  intercourse  to  be  obserred.  The  Man- 
darin answered,  that  the  ports  of  Cochin  China  were  open  to  all 
nations;  that  the  duties  had  lately  been  much  diminished,  and  that 
he  would  furnish  a  table  of  them.  With  this  answer  Mr.  Crawfurd 
expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  e^ery  thing  wore  a  fair  aspect  But 
the  subject  of  the  damaged  muskets,  sent  from  Madras  by  Messiii« 
Abbott  and  Maitlaud,  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Chaigneaux,  eri* 
dently,  it  is  said,  *'  with  no  good  intention."  When  the  subject  of  an 
audience  of  the  King  was  tbira  mentiimed,  the  Mandarin  intimated 
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tbaty  as  tke  baamefifl  of  the  niiMioii  was  wholly  of  a  cominerciai  natoMt 
no  audience  was  necessary.  Mr.  Grawfurd  obserredy  thai  oommerae 
was  not  the  sde  object  either  of  the  Goremor-Oeneral's  lelter  or  of 
the  mission.  The  object  was,  to  eement  the  bonds  of  friendefatp 
between  the  two  states.  He  also  mentioned ,  that  Mr.  Roberts,  wfaea 
sent  to  that  court  as  envoy  of  a  former  OoTemor-Qeheral,  in  1804, 
had  received  an  audience.  The  first  Mandarin  denied  this ;  M. 
Chaigneaux  said  he  new  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and  M.  Vaonier 
would  neither  assent  nor  deny,  but  remained  silent,  lliey  thea 
urged,  that  that  was  a  time  of  war  and  confusion,  when  the  caort 
etiquette  was  not  rigidly  observed,  but  since  then  it  had  nMch 
changed.  It  was  a^rwards  intimated,  that  as  the  ceremony  ef 
being  presented  at  Court  gave  the  Mandarins  the  trouble  of  putting 
on  their  full  court-dresses,  and  was  ^'a  gp'eat  ceremony,**  it  was 
reserved  for  the  envoys  of  kings ;  **  that  had  Mr.  Crawfurd  come 
from  the  King  of  England,  he  would  have  been  presented  ;  but,  at 
present,  it  was  as  if  the  Governor  of  Saigon  sent  an  envoy  to  a  mo- 
narch." A  similar  envoy  had,  however,  been  received  in  1804,  which 
certainly  shows  that  the  etiquette  of  the  Court  it  changed,  in  reepect, 
at  least,  to  the  ^'  Honourable  Company,"  whoee  character  the  Fretidi 
Mandarins  may,  since  that  period^  have  rendered  much  better  under- 
stood. The  genius  of  the  French  settlers  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
wrought  a  wonderful  improremeot  in  Cochin  China ;  and  though  the 
two  gentlemen  above  named,  the  only  two,  it  is  said,  remaining,  have 
since  retired,  the  impulse  they  have  given  the  nation  will  be  long  £ek  t 
and  it  will  be  easy  for  other  Frenchmen  to  keep  up  the  influence  and 
connexion  already  established  by  their  countrymen.  -  We  have  the 
following  description  of  some  of  the  works  constructed  under  disv 
superintendence : 

Proceeding  up  the  river,  we  passed  along  that  part  of  the  fortress  which 
the  darkness  had  prevented  us  from  seeing  on  the  preceding  evening.  This 
part  of  the  wall  has  been  finished,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  in  t 
yerj'  complete  manner.  Tlie  present  king,  however,  is  not  altogether 
pleased,  as  his  predecessor  was,  with  the  principles  of  Vauban.  He  has 
accordingly  built  the  embrasures  on  a  plan  of  his  own  invention'.  The 
order  of  them  is  quite  reversed,  that  is,  they  are  narrow  towards  the  ditch, 
and  wide  towards  the  rampart !  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  embrasures  on 
this  side  of  the  fort,  and  they  would  seem  to  be  the  only  objectionable  part 
of  the  work.  We  were  now  more  struck  than  ever  with  the  great  beauty, 
magnitude,  regularity,  and  strength  of  this  extraordinary  work,  for  such  it 
is  in  every  point  of  view.  Nothing  can  be  more  neat  and  regular  than  all 
the  works,  the  glacis,  the  covered-way,  the  ditch,  the  walls,  and  the  ram- 
parts. Some  of  the  bridges  are  made  of  stone  and  mortar,  others  of  wood^ 
supported  on  blocks  of  masonry,  and  all  of  them  remarkably  neat. 

When  we  had  passed  nearly  mid-way  along  this  front,  we  entered  the 
place  by  a  principal  gate,  neatly  and  strongly  built  in  the  European  style, 
and  with  simple  and  few  ornaments.  The  glacis  is  covered  with  snort 
grass,  and  about  200  yards  in  breadth.    The  wet  ditch  is  about  thirty  feet 

•  ^  This  mode  of  constructing  embrasures  had  been  long  before  ttrenaously 
lecomnietided  by  some  military  writers.—Eis 
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broad,  supported  on  each  side  by  masonry,  and  being  on  a  level  with  the 
river,  it  always  contains  water.  The  wall  cannot,  I  should  think,  be  less 
ttian  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  French  gentlemen  told  us  that 
flie  length  of  each  side  was  1187  toises  of  six  feet  each,  and  that  the  walls 
wonld  contaib  800  pieces  of  cannon.  On  entering  the  gate,  we  turned  to 
the  right,  and  passed  along  the  rampart  As  mudh  care  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  construction  of  the  interior  as  of  the  exterior.  The  place  is  laid  out 
in  squares  or  quadrangles,  ihe  roads  are  wide  and  convenient,  and  a  navi- 
gable canal,  Winch  leads  to  the  granaries  and  magazines,  passes  thrpugb 
theplace. 

The  palace  of  the  king  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  handsome  and 
well-bailt  rows  of  barracks.  These  were  uncommonly'clean,  and  very  com- 
plete in  iheir  structure.  The  arm-racks,  the  arms  of  the  men,  the  platforms 
oa  which  they  rieep,  the  apartments  for  officers,  ^ere  all  disposed  with  the 
gieatest  neatness  and  regularity.  The  men,  though  not  armed,  were  div* 
posed  with  regularity  in  the  vetandahs ;  and  all  of  them  in  unilorm.  Of 
some  reffimentsthe  uniform  is  blue,  with  red  sleeves;  of  others,  white  wi^ 
red,  and  so  forth.  The  officers  are  distinguished  by  a  circular  patch  of 
embroidery  in  front  of  each  shoulder.  These  barracks  would  lose  little  in 
comparison  with  the  best  we  have  in  England. 

We  had  not  seen  one  gun  on  the  walls  of  the  fort,  but  here  was  a  display 
calculated  to  surprise  us.  It  were  an  endless  task'  to  ennmemle  all  the 
different  sorts  of  iron  and  brass  guns,  their  sizes,  and  other  circumstances 
connected  with  them.  Four  very  large  buildings,  or  sheds,  were  entirely 
filled  vrith  guns  mounted  and  dismounted,  of  every  description.  There 
were  also  a  considerable  number  of  mortan,  and  an  ample  supoly  of  shot 
and  shells.  A  great  nun^ber  of  very  fine  brass  guns  were  pointed  out  to  us 
that  had  been  cast  by  the  late  king,  and  among  them  nine  of  immense  size. 
The  officer  of  artillery  observed,  that  the  latter  were  too  large  to  be  service- 
Ale  in  war,  but  that  the  king  had  intended  them  as  a  memorial  both  of 
himself  and  of  the  works  executed  during  his  reign.  They  were  mounted 
upon  carriages,  finished  with  as  much  care  as  the  guns  themselves.  The 
gun-carriages  in  general  were  uncommonly  well  finished,  and  made  of  a 
hard  and  durable  wood  called  sao,  procured  chiefly  from  the  province  of 
Dong-nai  or  Saigon. 

Though  it  had  been  at  first  readily  agreed  that  the  English  might 
trade  to  the  ports  of  Cochin  China  generally,  this  privilege  was  after- 
wards restricted  (as  supposed  through  the  influence  of  the  French 
gentlemen)  to  Saigon  and  the  Bay  of  Turon.  The  presents  tendered 
to  the  King  of  Siam  were  proudly  declined,  on  the  professed  ground » 
that  as  the  English  had  yet  derived  no  benefit  from  the  commerce 
•Qch  rewards  were  not  due.  To  the  Govemor-Generars  letter  an 
answer  was  written  by  the  Mandarin  of  strangers,  importing  that  the 
Britiah  were  to  trade  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Chinese,  French^ 
and  Portuguese  nations.  Presents  for  the  Governor-General  were 
also  tendered  in  return,  consisting  of  a  few  catties  of  cinnamon,  agila 
wood,  two  rhinoceros's  horns,  elephants*  teeth,  and  some  sugar-candy. 
These  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  like  manner,  declined  ;  and  although  he  waa 
warmly  pressed  to  accept  them,  the  Mandarins  seemed  sensible  that 
ibis  could  not  be  expected,  and  hence  desisted  from  urging  it  Thus 
ihe  business  of  the  mission  seemed  to  be  coming  to  an  amicable  close ; 
biit  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Mandarin  of  strangers,  where 
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ftiey  were  treated  with  all  matf ner  of  <delicacie8,  and  tuDong  tli«  rest 
rotten  or  hatched  eggs,  which  are  considered  by  the  Cochin  Chinese 
a  most  delicious  morse),  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  a  little  AJi^i- 
darin  exclaimed  in  a  bud  and  sharp  voice,  **  You  have  come  firom. 
the  Governor  of  a  province,  and  pfiered  presents  to  a  great  King*  who^ 
not  receiving  them,  you  are  now  returmag  without  the  pneents  ka 
deigned  to  ofikr  I "  Mr.  Crawfurd  endeavmired  to  wave  weh  a  oen- 
venatioB,  bj  saying  he  had  net  called  fer  tiie  Mandaria'ft  jeplnloii  oa 
die  subject,  which  had  been  already  discussed  and  set, at  rest.  From 
niis  fresh  agitation  of  the  matter,  apparently  accidental,  however,  die 
Mandarin  of  strangers  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  referring  the 
whole  affair  to  the  ICing.     His  Miyesty  appears  to  have  been  nuich 

{iqued  at  the  refusal  of  his  presents  when  the  circa mstance  wpa 
yought  Co  bis  aodce ;  and  he,  in  coo0equemMi,oouBiwma«d«dt^  let- 
ter to  the  Govemor-^General. 

Thus,  by  an  unloeky  expreeeton  e€  an  intemperate  minister,  who 
appears  at  the  time  to  have  been  generally  laughed  at  for  his  fdhr, 
the  whole  object  of.  the  mission  was  defeated.  From  the  time  the 
subject  of  the  presents  had  been  ^itated,  a  total  change  was  mani- 
fested in  the  conduct  of  the  Court,  and  the  mission  waa  no  longer 
treated  with  any  degree  of  respect.  At  a  final  intarview  with  the 
Mandarin  of  strangers,  Mr.  Crawfurd  observed,  that  as  so  much  im- 
pcNTtance  was  attached  to  the  matter  of  the  presents,  he  wottld  willingiy 
take  them  on  board,  but  could  not  answer  for  their  being  accepted, 
and  must  protest  against  receiving  them  in  the  name  of  the  Governor- 
General.  The  Mandarin  replied  that  it  was  better  matters  should 
now  rest  as  they  were. 

Thus  ended  the  missbn ;  probably  the  last  attempt  that  will  ever 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company  to  extend  British 
trade  in  the .  East  It  seems  to  us,  that  its  fitilure  can  be  fairly 
traced  to  no  want  of  address  on  the  part  of  those  wiK>  conducted  it| 
but  simply  to  the  jealously  and  distrust  with  which  the  Company  are 
regarded  among  those  nations  who  have  seep  a  body  of  men  come  as 
merchants,  and  then  invariably  extend  their  power  as  conquerors. 
Our  present  war  with  the  Burmese,  and  intended  annexation  of  ter- 
ritory, will  keep  alive  and  greatly  strengthen  this  feeling  among  our 
Eastern  neighbours.  Although  they  may  disguise  it  under  various 
pretences,  it  is  too  evident  (hat  fear  i^  their  principle  of  action,  which 
makes  them  now  strive  to  keep  us  at  a  distance,  aud  keep  a  vigilant 
guard  over  our  envoys,  as  if  they  were  spies  come  to  arrange  a  plan 
for  an  invasion.  Our  policy  should  be  to  allay  ^is  feeling  of  dis- 
trust, by  rigidly  abstaining  from  all  wars  oT  aggression,  till  every 
state  may  repose  confidence  in  our  moderation  and  good  faith.  If, 
in  addition  to  this.  Englishmen  were  allowed  to  settle  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  and  acquire  rank  and  influence,  as  they  formerly  en- 
joyed in  Siam,  such  as  other  foreigners  now  enjoy  in  these  various 
states,  we  should  not  then  see  the  objects  of  our  public  embassies 
counteracted  and  defeated  by  the  puny  influence  of  a  French  or  Por- 
tuguese interpreter. 
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The  <  Quarterly  Revkw^  attrfbotes  Mr«  Crawfcrd^slll  reception  to 
his  frankness  in  iKinestly  declaring^  that  the  improrement  of  commerce 
was  the  main  object  df  hitf  mission ;  saying,  that  **  he  ought  to  have 
Imown,  for  he  has  written  and  published  larg^ely  on  all  the  countries 
of  the  East,  that  the  Chinese  (and  the  Cochin  Cbinaae  ^  the  same 
people,  using  th^  mm9  law  aod  langua^i)  cm/lider.  merchants  and 
treden  as  a  degraded  class,  and  place  them  accordingly  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  the  community,^  How  shallow  is  this  obje^n,  when  it  is 
evident  that  he  could  not  conceal,  without  disarowing  his  empbyers, 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  a  Company  of  tea-dealers — an  envoy  from 
this  degraded  class ; — a  fact  which  they  made  it  their  bufiness  to  ex- 
tort reluctantly  frohi  him,  and  hence  avowedly  treated  him  with 
whatever  disrespect  he  experienced.  For  supporting  this  anomaly 
of  merchant-sovereigi9»  th«  British  name  is  ^^^pmadf  our  commerce 
obstructed,  and  our  distinguished  countrymen  in  the  East,  who  en-* 
gage  in  their  service,  ara^lul^eoted.  to  contiaual  morflfteation  and  in- 
tuit, to  which  no  high-minded  man  can  subqsit. 


SONG— ^FORftjrr  MB  NOT  }  OR  TUB  $AlLOIt')l  ADIEU. 


Forget  me  not,  though  Fate*s  decree 

Has  torn  me  from  thy  bosom, 
And  duty  calU  nie  far  from  diet, 

To  cross  a  dangerous  ocean ; 
My  soul  shall  smile  at  human  fears. 

Or  ills  that  may  beset  :me. 
While  the  fond  hope  my  bosom  cheersy^ 

Tliat  though  between  us  billows  roll. 

Thy  fetterM  soul, 
Released  by  liove's  resistless  power^ 

Will  sometimes  stray 

The  pledge  to  pay 
Thou  gav*st  me  in  the  parting  hour,—* 

That  thoii  wouldat  ne*er  forget  me ! 

Forget  me  not  when  festive  joy 

Dispels  each  trace  of  sorrow. 
When  s^parkling  mirth  thine  hours  eB»f  lof  » 

One  pensive  moment  bompw, 
1*0  trace  the  happy  hours  we  Ve  passed. 

The  scenes  where  oft  thou  'st  met  me ; 
Wlien,  as  thy  hand  I  warmly  pressed, 
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And  on  it  breathed  a  burning  kiBSy 

Trembling  with  bliss, 
I  felt  thy  glowing  pulse  beat  high. 

And  in  thine  eyes 

Saw  pity  rise, 
As  thy  last  broken  fanltering  sigh 

Breathed— 4hat  thou  'dst  ne*er  forget  me  1 

When  erening  shadows  dose  the  day. 

And  I,  of  home  still  dreaming, 
Shall  watch  the  sun's  last  parting  ray. 

On  thee  yet  warmly  beaming ; 
1 11  think  that  thus,  when  life  shall  cease, 

With  all  the  woes  that  fret  me. 
When  my  last  sun  descends  in  peace, 

And  sinks  below  th'  horizon*s  bound ; 

Though  all  around 
Shall  view  me  cold  and  pale  in  death. 

Thy  fancied  form 

My  heart  shall  warm, 
Inspiring  e*en  mv  latest  breath 

To  hope  thou  'It  ne'er  forget  me  1 

As  o'er  old  Ocean's  foaming  surge 

Our  labouring  bark  is  reeling, 
Where  wild  winds  seem  to  howl  my  diige, 

And  mock  the  pangs  of  feeling ; 
When  lightnings  glare,  and  thunders  roll. 

And  l^atinff  torrents  wet  me, 
Hiis  hope  shall  cheer  my  drooping  souI,->— 

That  though  by  raging  tempests  torn, 

On  waves  upborne. 
We  mount  on  nigh  and  sink  below. 

Still  thou,  my  Love, 

Wilt  faithful  prove. 
And  oh  fulfil  the  sacred  vow,— 

That  thou  wouldst  near  forget  me ! 

But  should  our  vessel  prove  a  wreck. 

Or  fatal  balls  fly  near  me. 
When  bleeding  on  the  gore-stain'd  deck. 

With  no  soft  hand  to  cheer  me ; 
Wliile  from  me  earthly  prospects  fly. 

And  death's  dark  views  await  me, 
Hkhi  'It  have  my  last  expiring  sigh. 

Yes  1*— ere  my  spirit  soars  above, 

To  thee,  my  Love, 
Twill  fly  to  bid  its  last  adieu ; 

And  then  prepare 
,  To  meet  thee  there, 
In  the  fond  hope  that  vow  was  true,— - 

That  thou  wouldst  near  forget  me ! 
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3TnflfAR7  OF    THK   LATEST  INTELLIGENCB  FItOM    INDIA  AND 
OTHER  COUNTRIES   OF  THE  EAST. 

BEKGAL. 

The  accoanto  receired  from  the  Indian  seat  of  Government  during 
the  past  month,  are,  if  possible,  more  gloomy  than  all  that  have  pre- 
eeded  them.  So  dismal  is  the  present  aspect  of  af^rs,  that  even 
the  Tory  newspapers  can  scarcely  shed  over  them  a  glimmering  of 
hope.  The  CaJcutta  *  John  Bull'  itself  no  longer  ventures  to  manu* 
lacture  cheering  intelligence,  knowing  that  it  wUl  not  be  believed.  It 
eomforts  the  Government,  however,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  disquisi- 
tion, to  prove  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  war,  which  is  a  very  easy  task 
where  no  one  dares  publicly  to  oppose  it.  As  the  newspapers,  under 
such  thraldom,  are  equally  deterred  from  stating  strongly  any  facts 
that  are  unfavourable,  we  have  recourse,  as  usual,  to  the  siurest  source 
of  correct  information,  which  is  private  letters.  The  following  is  an 
extract,  containing  the  substai^^  of  the  private  accounts  from  Calcutta 
down  to  the  early  part  of  August : 

The  aspect  of  public  affairs  is  represented  as  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
Both  at  Promeand  at  Arracanall  was  inactive,  save  the  ravages  of  death. 
A  vrar  wirh  fihurtpoor  was  supposed  to  be  inevitable,  and  would,  if  prac" 
tleahle,  be  comnaenced  upon  in  the  cold  season.  Presuming  that  they 
may  now  break  their  promise  with  impunity,  the  Bhurtpoorians  have, 
since  the  demise  of  Sir  David  Ochterk>ny,  refused  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  armament  which  was  sent  against  them!  The  Indian  Govern'* 
mtnt  can  ill  afford  to  pay  poit  losses ;  indeed,  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  they  meet  the  present  enormous  amount  of  expenditure,  for 
which,  however,  they  have  not  only  no  promise^  but  no  prospect  of  repay- 
ment !  Money  was  scarce  in  the  market ;  interest  had  consequently  risen 
considerably,  and  was  expected  to  rise  still  higher.  The  remittable  paper 
had  fallen  to  26,  and  the  other  loan  was  at  a  discount.  Disagreements  to 
an  absurd  extent  were  repi^esented  to  prevail  in  the  Coimcil  Chamber. 
A  ludicrous  instance  is  mentioned.  Unon  the  death  of  Mr.  Panton,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Medical  Board,  Lora  Amherst,  without  consulting  Att 
Cotmrilj  appointed  a  Mr.  Adam  his  successor.  Mr.  Harrington,  as  was 
natural,  being  desirous  of  placing  his  son>  in-law,  Dr.  Muston,  in  that 
situation,  immediately  took  uml>raee  at  the  Governor's  certainly  (to  say 
the  least)  very  uncourteous  proceeding,  and  remonstrated  pretty  sharply 
tg^nst  it;  with  what  effect  is  unknown. 

Thus,  in  the  very  points  where  the  pretended  amiable  dispositfam 
of  Lord  Amherst  should  display  itself,  he  is  continually  giving  the 
most  lively  disgust  both  to  his  colleagues  in  office,  and  the  service 
b  general,  by  seizing,  with  a  tiger-like  spring,  on  the  ridtest  prizes 
of  patronage  that  fall  in  his  way,  of  which  he  takes  care  to  appropri* 
ate  the  lion's  share. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  various  other  private  letters 
fiom  Calcutta,  dated  in  July  and  August  ladt,  which  mention  several 
very  interesting  parikiculars  regarding  the  extraordinary  and  sudhleu 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  money-market  theFe% 
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The  extent  of  the  4  per  cent,  loan  had  been  about  one  crore  and 
thirty  lacs ;  and  of  thig  gum,  about  thirty  lacsi  with  au  equiTal^ot  io 
cash,  had  been  tendered  to  the  6  per  cent  loaPi  opened  on  Uie  19th 
of  May  last.  This,  it  is  stated,  afforded  but  a  very  partial  relief  to 
the  Government,  whose  expenses  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Burmese 
war  continued  undiminished, 

Accordinjj^  to  the  same  private  accounts,  it  was  confidently  belieire4 
in  Calcutta,  about  the  middle  of  July,  that  the  Siamese  had  made 
common  cause  with  the  BurmesQ.  It  wa^  al30  said,  that  ap^Ucatioa 
had  been  made  by  the  latter  to  the  Emperor  of  Cluna  for  aasUtance  i 
but  that  his  celestial  Msgesty  had  declined  any  interference,  unless  as 
a  mediator.  Care  will,  no  doubt,  be  taken  by  the  Company's  agents  at 
Canton,  to  impress  the  celestial  court  with  9i  proper  notion  of  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  and  the  unfathomable  wickedness  of  our  enemies.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  rains,  no  active  operations  against  them  were  expected 
to  take  place  till  Noven^ber  next ;  out  there  were  rumours  afloat  that  w( 
might  be  called  upon,  ere  then,  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The  extrem^ 
I  scarcity  of  cash  was  most  severely  felt^  and  some  of  our  great  agency 
I  houses  in  Calcutta  were  borrowing  jnoney  at  10  per  cent  on  deposit 
of  the  Company's  paper,  which  they  purchased  at  par,  (although, 
for  cash,  it  could  be  had  at  2  or  3  per  cent,  discount,)  giving  accept- 
ances for  four  or  five  months,  bearing  interest  at  9  or  10  per  ee&t. 
per  annum. 

The  merchants  of  Calcutta,  who  were  about  this  time  reading  tbf 
lengthened  debates  at  the  India  House  regarding  the  Hyderabad  loaa^ 
thought  the  state  of  their  own  money-market  a  striking  conunentaiy 
on  that  &mous  transaction*  It  went  to  prove,  in  their  opinion,  tbs^ 
the  bouse  of  Palmer  and  Co.  was  by  no  means  ex<H:bitaBt  in  its 
charge  of  interest,  where  no  security,  or,  at  least,  one  vety  inadequate 
to  the  rate  charged,  was  obtainable.  Since,  in  Calcutta,  where,  ef 
course,  all  were  amenable  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  oonsequendy^ 
no  risk  could  attach  to  a  tender  with  the  security  of  Company's 
paper  iu  hand,  houses  of  the  first  respectability,  from  a  temporarv 
j>re8sure,  were  willing  to  submit  to  terms  which  were  conudered 
equivalent  to  an  interest  of  15  or  16  per  cent*  (a  bonus  being  usually 
given  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  by  the  borrowers,  independently  oi  the  rats 
of  interest).  How,  then,  could  the  conditions  of  the  loan  to  th«  Ni* 
kam  (with  no  such  security)  be  considered  exorbitant,  when  made  in 
times  of  similar  scarcity  ?  On  the  20th  of  July,  the  follomng  notice 
was  issued  by  Government : 

The  public  are  hereby  informed,  that  the  snb-trfasurer  is  MHhorisfd  l» 
issue  treasury-notes  for  600  sicca  ru|>ees  and  upwards,  in  eren  hundreds, 
f^able  nine  months  af(er  date,  bearing  interest  at  the  rateef  5i  peroent 
fier  diem,  in  payment  of  demands,  on  the  general  treasury,  and  that  the 
treasury-notes  issued  by  him  will  be  received  at  the  Presidency  by  the 
^lb-treasurer,  the  collector  of  customs,  and  the  secretary  to  the  bom  of 
customs,  salt  and  opium,  as  cash. 

.    Tbft  private  accounts  Ironi  Calcutta,  dated  in  the  begii^iBiiig  of 
August,  state  a^  the  advices  bsm  Ava  and  Arn^can  cootiniuid  ^ 
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faci  rerf  iH^faypQrabla,  At  tl^e  ^Uer  place^  ^  sipIpieM  ^d  ixu^talitf 
among  our  troops  was  so  great,  that  there  yas  scarcely  a  S(|^4pl?( 
number  of  efficient  men  left  to  piount  guard.  It  was  currently 
reported  that  a  rery  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  assembled  m 
the  vicinity  of  Prome,  and  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbeirs  divisipn 
might  find  it  necessary  to  fall  back  towards  Rangoon,  to  avoid  th^ 
probable  interception  of  supplies.  Though  the  Government,  ^m  the 
state  of  their  finances,  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  economize,  they 
were  compelled  to  keep  up  ai)  immense  establishment  of  shipping. 
Rather  than  raise  money  by  a  loan  at  a  higher  rate  of  int^rest  thap 
6  per  cent.,  they  preferred  seeking  a  temporary  aid  firom  the  issue  of 
treasury-notes  for  a  short  period,  at  an  enhanced  rate  of  interest,  as 
shown  by  the  notice  above  quoted.  The  interest  there  offered  amounts 
to  6|.  per  cent,  but  was  not  a  sufficient  temptation  to  draw  supplies  tb 
any  great  extent.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  pecuniary  distress  ha^ 
become  so  urgent,  as  to  determine  them  to  inVite  cash  on  treasury- 
notes,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  one  year  only ; 
and  for  every  95  rupees  paid  in,  the  lender  would  have  to  receive  k 
note  for  100.  It  is  a  fact,  that  at  the  general  treasurv  it  was  declared 
that  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  own  acceptances  ror  about  10,000 
rupees,  except  in  the  treasury-notes  describe  in  the  above  notice.  A 
temporary  relief  had,  however,  been  obtained  from  the  arrival  of 
H.M.8.  Boadicea,  from  Madras,  with  about  thirty  lacs  of  rupees  in 
specie.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  Government  have  again  prevailed  on 
the  Nuwaubof  Oude  to  ^issistthem  with  another  crore,  i^otwlthstand* 
ing  tbfe  assurance  lately  given  him,  on  his  former  liberal  advances, 
that  th^y  would  make  no  farther  demand  on  his  tr^i^ury. 

These  partial  aids,  squeezed  out  of  their  dependent  ally,  the  King 
pf  Oude^  and  the  impoverished  Madras  territory,  which  has  been  long 
unable,  on  an  average,  to  meet  its  own  expenditure,  woidd  very  soon 
be  exhausted  if  the  Burmese  war  continued,  of  which  there  waa  un- 
fortunately every  pro$pect.  The  enemy,  it  was  said,  were  very  wisely 
allowing  our  troops  to  keep  possession  of  their  pestilential  position^, 
knowing  that  climate  would  do  more  for  them  than  the  swora.  Soip0 
of  the  o$cecs  lately  returned  siek,  state,  that  the  encafnpn)ents,  both 
at  Prome  and  Arracan,  were  most  injudiciously  selected,  and  such  as 
die  Burmese  were  by  no  means  desirous  of  dislodging  us  from,  wc^ 
»ware  that  sickness  would  reduce  the  force  almost  to  utter  helplessness 
before  the  rains  subside.  Late  advices,  placing  this  In  a  very  strong 
Kgfat,  have  beee  quoted  in  the  most  respectable  public  jpom^,  to  the 
fdbwiog  effect : 

The  latest  accounts  from  Arracan  sav,  **  The  sickness  here  is  dread- 
ful :  pne  third  of  the  I^ative  branch  (of  die  army)  is  in  hospital.  There 
b  one  spot  where  two  regiments  are  placed,  which  is  called  the  <<  Valley 
of  Dem**'!  It  is  dose  &  the  river,  the  ytench  of  whidi  is  most  of^en- 
nre.  £very  officer  of  the  49d  regiment  there  is  siok :  two  have  died, 
tud  three  left  on  sipk  certificates.  The  49th,  ^  few  days  ^»gPi  had  only 
^u^  effec^e  mep.  A  8$^>  giving  these  details  in  wnt'mg  to  the  King 
?f  A^%  m  i^^  1^8  Pi#  ^  d<^.  Thi^  ^4fopeaQ  officers  wore  so  mucS 
' 2A2  *  ' 
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reduced  by  sickness,  that  one  regiment  was  left  in  charge  of  one  only,  and 
that  a  young  Lieutenant ! 

The  death  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  is  evidently  a  very  nerious  1o«  io 
the  present  crisis.  But  Lord  Amherst's  policy  had  previously  deprived 
the  country  of  the  valuable  services  of  that  gallant  and  distinguisbed 
veteran.  Death  then  stepped  in  to  relieve  him  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  which  men  so  much  his  inferior  in  worth, 
though  superior  in  rank,  were  bringing  upon  himself  and  his  country- 
men. It  is  for  the  world  to  judge  how  far  his  end  may  have  been 
hastened  by  treatment  which  a  generous  spirit  could  ill  brook,  and  by 
the  sickening  prospect  of  the  future  disasters  which  a  true  patriot 
would  rather  die  than  witness.  Though  the  folly  of  the  present  system 
of  rule  in  India  had  already  deprived  the  army^  perhaps  for  ever,  of 
the  value  of  his  services,  and  his  public  existence  might  be  considered 
nearly  at  a  close,  it  is  now  only  when  death  has  sealed  this  doom  that 
his  brother-officers,  under  the  same  authority,  can  freely  lament  the 
loss  of  their  companion  in  arms.  The  following  well-merited  tribate 
has  been  paid  to  bis  memory  in  the  division-orders  of  Major-  General 
Reynell^  C.  B.,  commanding  the  Meerut  division. 

Head  Quarter^  Meeruty  Jufy  15, 18^5.— It  is  with  feeling  of  unfeim- 
ed  sorrow  that  Major-Gencral  Reynell  anuouncea  to  the  division  tbt 
death  of  Mador-General  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  Bart,  and  G.C.  B.,  Presi- 
dent for  Malwah  and  Rajpootana,  and  commanding  the  Western  Dhri- 
sion  of  the  army,  which  took  place  last  nit^ht  about  ten  o'clock,  and  in 
fourteen  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Meerut,  from  Delhi. 

The  important  services  rendered  to  our  Eastern  Emphe  by  this  gal- 
lant, highly  gifted,  and  most  meritorious  officer,  have  been  noticed  and 
rewarded  by  the  strongest  proofs  of  bis  sovereign's  approbatioQ,  and  are 
recorded  in  some  of  the  bnghtest  pages  of  our  military  histoiy  in  India, 
rendering  imperishable  the  fame  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  as  an  officer 
and  a  statesman,  while  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  and  tlie  many  amiable 
social  qualities  he  possessed,  will  long  preserve  his  memory  unfaded  is 
the  recollection  of  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy  his  friendship 
and  confidence.  A  division-order  is  not  the  most  suitable  place  to  pane- 
gyrize such  a  character,  and  the  Major-General  will  therefore  conclude 
uiis  brief  and  imperfect  tribute  of  respect,  by  repeating  hit  own  sincere 
regret  for  the  irreparable  loss  thus  susta'med  by  the  Bengal  army,  and 
expressing  his  full  conviction,  that  every  officer  and  soklier  of  the  Meerat 
division  will  participate  in  his  feelings,  and  regret  with  him  in  deploring 
the  death  of  the  gallant  veteran,  Sir  David  Ochterlony. 

Here  follow  instructions  regarding  the  military  honoorg  with  which 
his  remains  were  consigned  to  the  tomb.  It  too  often  happens  that 
great  men  fall  when  their  country  most  requires  their  services ;  and 
hence,  as  in  this  case,  their  death  is  doubly  lamented.  Time  only 
can  develop  the  consequences  of  this  event.  The  name  of  Ochter- 
lony would  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  Central  India ;  though 
•torms  might  rage  on  our  miatem  frontier,  they  were  little  to  be  re* 
garded  while  all  was  safe  within.  Now,  however,  while  this  stay  is 
gone,  and  our  empire  is  shaken  in  the  centre,  its  situation  is  indeed 
pregnant  with  alarm.    The  hostile  movements  in  Ava,  Scind,  and, 
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.asdy,  in  Cotch,  prevent  our  forces  from  being  concentrated;  and 
operates  as  so  many  diversions  in  favour  of  internal  insurrection. 
Tbe  same  spirit  breaking  out  in  so  many  quarters,  begins  to  look  like 
a  general  concert  to  weaken  that  which  is  too  powerful  to  be  over- 
come»  if  united,  by  distracting  our  attention,  to  divide,  and  thus  de- 
stroy. But  it  is  only  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  our  present  Go- 
vernment, so  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  can  have  inspired  our 
enemies  with  confidence,  to  renew  an  attempt  so  lately  and  so  effec« 
loally  baffled  by  Lord  Hastings,  that  all  hope  of  renewing  it  seemed 
completely  at  an  end. 

Tlie  domestic  intelligence  from  Calcutta  is  of  the  usual  character : 
tbe  most  prominent  features  of  it  consisting  of  fresh  details  about 
Sbakgpearian  bridges,  and  a  continuation  of  the  unholy  wars  of  Dr. 
Bryce.  Five  new  bridges  had  been  in  full  play  during  the  last  rainy 
season  ob  the  Benares  road  alone ;  four  of  them  over  the  most  dan- 
gerous torrents :  the  Barai  Torrent  bridge  in  Bissenpore,  near  Ban- 
corah,  of  126  feet  span  between  the  points  of  suspension,  by  nine  and 
a  half  feet  wide ;  the  Dungara  Torrent  bridge  at  Arrara,  t^o  stages 
west  of  Bancorah,  and  119  miles  from  Calcutta,  165  feet  span ;  the 
Bairwah  Torrent  bridge,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half  west  of  Hazaree- 
bangfo,  112  feet  span  ;  the  Goosey  Torrent  bridge,  thirty  miles  west 
of  the  same  place,  147  feet  span.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Carma- 
nassa  bridge,  highly  prized  by  the  Hindoos,  as  saving  them  firom  the 
contamination  of  its  polluted  waters.  It  is  about  400  miles  from 
Calcutta,  and  within  thirty^six  of  the  holy  city  of  Benares.  It  was 
built  at  the  sole  charge  of  a  Hindoo,  Rajah  Seebchunder  Roy,  who 
Blade  this  much  valued  present  to  his  countrymen.  With  one  ex- 
ception, all  these  bridges  were  made  at  Calcutta,  of  tarred  coir  rope. 
But  the  Bairwah  bridge  consists  of  the  fibre  called  chope  or.  mouh- 
laha,  a  creeper  found  in  the  Ramghur  hills.  It  is  also  stated,  that 
the  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  ordered  the  Shak- 
spearians  to  be  erected  wherever  required  in  their  territories. 

At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Chow- 
ni^h^e  theatre,  on  the  16th  of  July  last,  it  was  found  that  the  debt 
against  it  amounted  to  nine  thousand  rupees,  and  was  likely  to  increase 
so  as  to  occasion  a  fresh  demand  upon  the  pockets  of  the  Proprietors. 
'nto  public  calamities  of  the  state  appear  to  have  damped  the  dramatic 
genius  of  the  City  of  Palaces,  and  thrown  a  cloud  over  its  gaieties. 
There  was  so  little  hope  now  of  getting  up  theatrical  entertainments, 
that  tbe  managers  proposed,  as  the  only  choice  left,  ''  to  close  the 
theatre,  to  kt  it,  or  to  offer  it  for  public  sale.*'  After  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  theatre  should  be  continued  ;  and 
the  nsanagers,  who  were  continued  also,  were  autliorized  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  might  deem  advisable  for  getting  up  performances 
during  the  ensuing  year.  Though  many  of  the  antient  veterans  of  the 
sock  and  buskin  remain,  grievous  complaints  are  made  that  the  drama 
has  sadly  fallen  from  its  former  *'  high  and  palmy  state.**  The  pre- 
sent Governor-General  is  said  to  patronise  it,  by  taking  a  ticket  for 
himself  and  Lady  Amherst,  when  they  happen  to  attend,  which,  it 
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tragedy  of  Barrael^oor* 

Itisstated,  inaparagniidi  of  a  Calcutta  paper,  that  a  pair  of  yoong 
lionB  have  been  bfrought  by  a  gentleman  from  Uie  Gape  of  Oood  Hope, 
wbidi  are  intended  to  be  presented  to  the  €k)Tenior-QeBeral|  and* 
**  will  no  doubt  erentually  be  placed  in  the  menagerie  of  Barrackpoor, 
where  they  will,  we  presume,  be  visible  to  those  who  wish  to  seSe  tfa^m." 
This  might  be  conndered  a  very  fitting  present  from  the  Proconsul  of 
A£rica  to  his  gentle  cousin  the  hero  of  Barrackpoor^  who  nrifflit  with 
equal  propriety  send  a  Bengal  tiger  cub  in  return.  These  llon^  wbdps 
are  another  instance  of  the  strange  transformations  thai  take  place  in 
far  countries,  in  the  nature  of  some  lordly  aniinals.  ''  They  are  so 
tame  as  to  admit  the  feimlliarities  of  strangers  without  evincing  the 
least  sign  of  ferocity,  and  they  are  the  twenty-fiflh  litter  of  the  pair 
possessed  by  Mr.  Vsdlete  at  the  Cape ;  a  circumstance  which  would 
seem  to  be  against  the  correctness  of  the  belief  inculcated  Iqr  ^oimt 
Naturalists  of  the  nnfecundity  of  some  of  the  feline  taee." 

A  financial  report  has  come  home,  by  which  it  uppears  that  (here 
is  a  deficiency  of  two  and  a  half  millions  dteriing  in  the  rw^noe,  in-^ 
stead  of  a  surplus  of  three  millions,  which  Lord  Hiistinp  left  at  the 
end  of  his  administration.  The  estimate  for  1826  antidpatas  a  te- 
ther deficiency  of  three  miUions  sterling.  But  if  llie  war  continues  it 
will  be  still  more  ;  and  there  is  no  prospect  whatever  of  peace.  As  a 
sample  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  now  pursuing  in  India,  a  letter 
dated  Sept.  8th,  states  that  a  fleet  of  transports  were  sent  from  Ran<* 
goon  to  Madras  for  more  troops,  but  being  unable  to  supply  them 
there,  the  vessels  were  then  sent  to  Calcutta ;  there  being  none  to  nave 
at  die  latter  place  either,  the  vessels  were  sent  back  again  to  Mamii 
for  6000  more  men,  to  be  carried  io  that  grave  where  $o  muky  bad  al- 
ready laid  their  bones. 

Whatever  might  become  of  the  war.  Sir  Edward  Paget  was  ibovt 
to  leave  his  countrymen  and  fellow-soldiers,  whom  he  had  thus  lar 
involved,  to  their  fate.  The  gallant  Command«r-in-Chief  was  eom- 
ing  off  with  fljfing  colours,  having  taken  his  passage  home  in  the  ship 
Madra4f  Captain  Fayrer,  which  was  to  sail  ^thont  the  ndddle  of 
November. 

It  was  previously  known  by  letters  from  different  quarters  of  India^ 
that  last  season  had  been  unusually  hot  and  oppressive ;  and  from  the 
last  accounts  received  by  the  Kent^  extending  to  the  1 7th  of  Sept.,  it 
appears  that  feter  and  cholera  had  been  raging  with  great  fury  in 
various  parts  of  Bengal.  Among  the  natives  of  Calcutta^  it  it  said 
that  a  dreadful  mortality  prevailed— fkom  three  at  first  to  no  less  thao 
seven  or  eight  hundred  latterly  falling  victims  to  it  daily.  And  tiMMi|^ 
at  first  nearly  confined  to  the  Native  population,  the  ^deniic  began 
latteriy  to  extend  to  the  European  inhabitants.  One  of  the  vktiais 
mentioned,  is  Capt.  Conroy  of  the  Calcutta  militia. 

The  ship  Lot%Uy  from  Rangoon  to  Calcutta  ran  aground  on  Saugor 
sands  on  the  22d  of  July^  and  in  a  day  or  two  became  a  complele 
wreck.    She  had  in  all  e^ty  persons^  including  five  military  offiMiv 
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niMtAi4  «  puiaetgchi  t$  Calctttta  i  bat,  foriofaaiBiy^  they  M  ^•iapeJ» 
with  th«  nmptiofi^  we  b^lieye^  ol  the  ship's  pufMr  aad  eaiy  otie 
stftMim. 

The  fbttowiDg  are  the  latest  articles  of  IndhUi  news  that  hare  ap- 
peafedin  Boglfliid}  ^  are  from  the' Qiolie' of  the  19th  iatt.~ 

We  have  feccived  this  morning  intelligence  from  Calcutta  to  the  17th 
fcptcmber.  There  are  fitrther  melancholy  accounts  of  the  state  of  the 
English  armies.  Sir  A  rchlbdld  CamnbeH  had  rettimed  to  Rangoon,  to  in'< 
8^^  the  stete  of  the  hospitals,  and  he  was  reported  to  have  hrou{;ht  the 
most  alarming  statements  of  the  sickness  at  Proroe.  After  reoeivmg  the 
yarievs  reports  at  Rangoon^  he  pfoeeeded  in  a  steam-boat  on  his  return 
t9  Frame  on  the  95th  oTJulv. 

We  arc  Iiappv  to  silence  the  anxiety  of  the  persons  in  this  country  con- 
nected with  India,  respecting  the  sickness  at  Calcutta ;  the  cholera  morbus 
appears  entirely  confined  to  the  Natives.  One  letter  states,  "there  is 
scarcely  one  instance  of  a  European,  bein*  attacked." 

The  crops  of  indigo  are  alnmdant.  Ejtebange  9s.  Id*  to  9s,  9d<  The 
imerest  on  Grovertiment  securities  at  Cakmtta  74  to  8  |)er  cent. 

A  letter  from  Calcutta  states,  that  the  Burmese  continue  to  commit  the 
matest  barbarities  on  all  prisoners,  afUrwards  throwing  their  bodies  into 
Sie  river. 

'  The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  reeeired  by  the  last  arrival  from 
Ihdia,' deserves  publication  t*— 

"  For  the  last  ten  days  two  of  our  newspapers,  the  *  Bnll'  and  *  Hur* 
karu',  haire  been  raging  fierce  war,  and  Dr^  Bryce,  as  usual,  flaming 
m  the  front  of  the  battle,  sometimes  wearing  a  mask,  and  sometimes 
openly  ^owbg  his  gladiatorial  face  to  an  indignant  public.  He  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  fight  a  duel  by  proxy,  and  to  threaten  all  who  may 
ofiend  him  that  they  shall  be  ansMrered  as  Mr.  Dickens  was — thaf  is,, 
that  his  htother-in-laW  Meiklejohn  shall  fight  them.  The  same  Meikle-^ 
John  is  attempted  to  be  palmed  on  the  town  as  Editor  of  the  }  Bull', 
though  it  is  well  known  that  ''  Master  Bull-Calf**  can  scarcely  spell 
his  own  name.  He  is  a  mere  hoy,  and  was  bred  to  the  sea.  It  re- 
quited the  courage  of  Dr.  Bryce  to  rir  him  out  as  an  Editor.  It  re« 
mains  to  he  seen  how  long  Dr.  Bt'yce^  congregation  will  refVain  from 
petitiobittg  the  General  Assembly  mr  his  removal.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  no  want  of  inclination  among  them  to  take  that  step,  but  they 
want  a  leader.  But  the  misdeeds  of  Dr.  Bryce  are  too  flagrant  and 
notorious  to  require  sueh  a  proceeding.  His  own  avnwed  publicatioli 
for  the  last  ten  days  ought  to  be  a  si&dent  ground  for  some  decisive 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly.  What  think  you 
of  his  not  having  been  yet  removed  from  the  office  bf  Clerk  to  the 
Committee  of  Stationary,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  that  effect  ? 

^  We  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  at  Meemt 
whither  he  had  gone  for  change  of  air.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
kignal  aflnmt  put  upon  him  by  Lord  Amhsfst  in  April  last,  has  Con- 
Iribttted  to  shorten  hii  natural,  as  itputan  end  t»  his  public  life.  A  kick  t 
from  an  ass  has  killed  the  old  lion.  80  eminent  a  public  character,  so 
diatinguished  a  statesman  and  soldier,  a  man  who  has  established  00 
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manyt^ums  to  the  adhmration  andgntlitiHieof  1^ 
terity,  hts  not  died  in  India  for  manj  years ;  and  in  the  whole  artny  he 
has  not  left  hig  peer,  and  only  one  or  two  civilians^  (I  ramn  thion^^t 
the  three  Presidendeey)  who  could  be  ooBipared  to  him.  There  caa  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  disgraceful  weakness  and  impolicy  of 
the  orden  communicated  to  Sir  David  Ochterlony  in  Mr.  Swintoo's 
letter  of  the  2d  of  April,  with  a  P.  S.  dated  April  3d.  Let  that  letter 
be  produced,  and  it  will  at  once  show  the  utter  unfitness  of  Lord  Am- 
herst to  hold  the  reins  of  such  a  Goyemment.  For  that  transactioa 
alone  he  ought  to  be  recalled. 

'  **  What  need  I  say  of  the  miserable  Burmese  war,  of  which  nobody  caa 
foresee  the  termination  ?  A  powerful  army  took  possession  of  Arrscan^ 
almost  without  opposition,  and  now  they  are  dying  in  great  numbers, 
and  4000  are  in  the  hospitals.  Every  disposable  medical  man  that 
can  be  caught  is  sent  to  Arracan. 

'  ^  We  are  tired  of  repeating  our  fruitless  petition  for  the  recall  of  Lord 
Amherst.  See  the  observations  of  the  (New)  '  Annual  R^;iBter'  oa 
his  appointment  in  1822." 

COLLEGE   or    FORT    WILLIAM. 

At  the  annual  examination  in  July  last,  it  was  found  that  the  col- 
legiate  year  now  under  review  gave  a  total  amount  of  nineteen  sta« 
dents,  competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties,  by  the  extent 
of  their  attainments  in  the  Persian,  and  in  the  Hindoostanee  or  Ben* 
galee  language. 

Of  the  number,  Messrs.  Charles  Qrant  Udny,  Henry  Pidoock, 
Francis  Horsley  Robinson,  Frederick  Octavius  Wells,  and  Thomas 
Bafbot  Bcale,  were  declared  qualified  in  Persian,  and  Mr.  Welb  ia 
Hindoostanee,  at  the  late  annual  examination  in  June ;  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward Currie,  Edward  Lennox  Campbell,  Richard  Walker,  Heory 
Lushington,  John  Dunbar,  and  James  William  Alexander,  were  de- 
clared qualified  in  Persian;  and  Messrs.  Edward  Currie,  Edward 
Deedes,  Richard  Walker,  and  Alexander  Grant,  in  Hindoostanee,  at 
the  half-yearly  examination  in  December  last. 

The  remaining  students,  viz.  Messrs.  James  Stephen  Lushington, 
Hugh  Vans  Hawthorn,  Robert  Neave,  Charles  William  Truscott, 
David  Brooke  Morrieson,  George  Janaes  Taylor,  Edward  Deedes,  and 
Alexander  Grant,  were  pronounced  qualified  at  intennediate  exami- 
nations, held  at  different  times  since  June  1824. 

Thirteen  medals  of  merit  for  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Natire 
languages  had  been  awarded  since  June  1824,  and  degrees  of  honour 
in  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  conferred  on  lieutenants  Gordon  and 
Todd  for  extraordinary  proficiency  in  these  languages.  These  two 
gentlemen  had,  in  consequence,  been  also  nominated  public  examiaefB 
in  the  college. 

Lord  Amherst  (who  is  much  more  celebrated,  we  hear,  for  fine 
writing  than  fine  acting)  delivered  a  set  speech  on  this  occasion  as  vi- 
sitor of  the  college,  which  (whether  written  by  himself  or  not)  really 
contaioed  a  great  deal  of  good  advice.     He  mentioned  it  as  a  subject 
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of  resret»'chattfao«|^  moob  attention  wm  paid  to  tbe  ^idthttioa  of 
the  Peisian  and  Hiadoostanee  languages,  rery  good  in  their  way,  tbe 
■fendeiita  in  general  neglected  the  common  vernacular  dialects,  which, 
though  more  humble,  are  essentially  necessary  for  the  dae  adminis- 
tration  of  justice  among  our  Native  subjects  in  many  parts  of  our  ter- 
ritory.    He  tells  the  young  civilians— 

If  you  cannot  speak  their  language,  (Persian  and  HHmIoo  are  nearly  as 
foreign  to  them  as  English,)  the  best  laws  of  the  Government  will  be  a 
mockefy,  your  most  generous  resolves  will  end  in  disappointment.  The 
nMkness  and  ignorance  of  the  people  will  be  exa^ratcd.  They  will 
seem  to  be  unreasonable,  because  they  cannot  explam  to  you  their  rea- 
sons. You  will  appear  to  them  capricious,  if  not  tyrannical,  even  when 
actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  because  you  cannot  state  your  purposes, 
and  because  you  cannot  discover  the  real  influence  of  your  acts.  In  one 
word,  yoM  will  be  strangers  to  the  people,  and  ihey  to  you,  and  the  in- 
convenience may  be  aggravated  mto  the  most  intolerable  mischief^ 
through  tbe  designs  of  those  who  may  seek  their  profit  in  the  estrange- 
ment. 

I  would,  therefore,  in  the  strongest  manner,  inculcate  on  those  who 
are  destined  for  the  Western  Provinces,  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
Hindee ;  a  knowledge  of  Bengalee  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  due  dis* 
chai;ge  of  the  duties  confided  to  those  who  are  employed  in  Bengal. 

'  These  remarks,  that  Peisian  and  Hindoo  [Hindoostanee]  are  nearl^^ 
as  tittle  understood  as  English,  must  be  taken  with  some  grains  of 
allowance.  As  applied  to  the  rude  peasantry,  it  is  nearly  correct ; 
but  all  persons  who  have  seen  any  thing  of  India,  or  travelled  beyond 
thor  own  xillah,  most  have  picked  up  something  of  Hindoostaneoi  the 
great,  popular,  and  military  language  of  the  country. 

His  Lordship  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  some  details  of  the 
dther  public  seminaries  of  education  in  India.  The  Sanscrit  College, 
at  tbe  first  annual  examination,  had  presented  a  list  of  90  scholars ; 
at  that  in  June  last,  1 18.  Benares  College,  according  to  the  last 
report,  had  61  day  scholars,  and  171  free  students,  making  a  total  of 
23*2.  The  college  at  Agra  had  73  stipendiary  students ;  of  whom  38 
were  engaged  in  the  ftody  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  3.5  of  Sanscrit  and 
Hindee.  At  the  Anglo- Indian  College,  first  established  by  wealthy 
Natives,  and  now  patronised  by  the  Government,  a  course  of  lectures, 
are  delivered  on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  The  elements 
of  Euclid  are  also  taught  in  the  Madrussa  or  Mohammedan  College ; 
an4  these,  with  the  school  for  instructing  Natives  in  tbe  science  of 
medicine,  are  the  only  attempts  we  hear  of  to  introduce  European 
science.  His  Lordship  notices  the  importance  of  having  tbe  Natives 
instructed,  so  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  hold  situations  under  the 
Government ;  but  he  confesses  that  the  means  now  employed  are 
very  insufficient  for  their  general  improvement,  llie  Education  Fund 
is  said  not  to  have  realized  the  advantages  expeitted  from  it ;  and  as  to 
the  rest^  he  observes : 

Tbe  means  at  the  distribution  of  any  Government  mmtt  he  alwmft  inade* 
quate  to  the  education  of  a  people,  but  they  are  especially  disproportion- 
ate in  a  country  where  the  demand  b  io  general  as  in  India,  and  where  tlie 
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etodownwDts  tiiftthid  aOGtmiiidated  through  iueeessfte'  jM%  hxn  \ma 
wMfy  tvfept  99Mijf  6^  nublk  diiorjgmmatitmy  or  div«rl^  frOm  ihm  imrpow 
by  prmie  capidU^,  J  t  is  now-oecessftry  to  begin  agaiO)  and  whatever  suc- 
cess may  be  attained  by  the  efforts  of  the  ruhng  poweri  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  limited  and  partial,  unless  those  efforts  are  seconded  by  enlight- 
ened individuals,  and  finally  crowned  by  the  concurrence  and  exertions  of 
all. 

'*  Must  always  be  inadequate"  ! — ^Thig  position  we  de^y ;  and 
maintain  that  the  revenues  of  a  country  can  tjwaye  pfovide  teaebefg 
(as  well  ad  preachers)  for  the  whole  population » — provided  the  will 
exist.  "  The'.demand"  being  "  so  very  geneiil "  b  the  stronger  an  ar* 
gumetit  for  the  application  of  something  niore  than  a  farihmg  per 
head  per  annum  to  that  purpose.  But  the  funds  have  been  "  wkollif 
swept  away'*!  This  is  indeed  a  most  lamentable  truth :  and  wfe 
haVe  before  Us  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
sWept  away  by  the  Company  for  more  than  half  a  century  past*     At 

fthe  close  of  Lord  Hastings's  administration  there  existed  above  three: 
raillioDs  atinually  of  sur|)lus  revenue,  a  great  portion  of  whidh  nugbt 
^knd  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  imprt)vement  of  the  country ;  but 
the  Company  continued  to  sweep  it  ali  away.   Ldtd  Amherst  has  now 

(sunk  all  the  accumulated  treasure  in  an  impolitic  and  unjost  War ;  so 
tbM  he  is  obliged  to  borrow  a  million  from  the  King  of  Oiide»  Th- 
read of  applying  it  to  the  uses  of  the  state,  70  lacs  of  this  sum  an 
to  be  invested  in  indigo  and  sent  home  to  please  his  honouraUe  mas- 
ters. The  money  being  invested  in  the  5  per  cent*  loan,  the  indift 
was  to  be  paid  for  in  treasury-notes  and  sent  home  to  this  country, 
where  the  Directors,  we  observe,  are  already  forcing  the  sale  ef  indigo 
at  k  depreciated  rate.  This  is  the  advantage  of  having  sovercignt  and 
merchants  in  the  same  persons,  whose  cupidity  continnally  *'  sweepi 
away**  all  the  public  wealth  that  can  posubly  be  grMped,  tbongh  it 
leave  their  sul^ects  destitute  of  the  means  of  improvement,  or  even  tiieir 
territories  in  imminent  danger  for  want  of  the  means  of  de&nce. 

PROGRESS   OF   THE    BCTIlMBSE   WAR. 

We  learn  that  Lord  AmheM  has  sent  home  what  is  called  It  retf 
Able  Minute,  pmtesting  against  his  being  eonsidered  the  author  ^ 
tiie  war,  and  attributing  all  its  evils  to  the  submission  paid  by  him  to 
the  advice  of  his  wiser  and  more  experienced  Council.  But  of  whaf 
avail  is  this  as  an  excuse  for  blindly  following  his  blind  leaders, 
when  he  Is  armed  with  an  authority  which  empowers  him  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  their  advice  or  opinion  ?  Though  he  has  the  meanness  to 
Mh  his  dwn  ^responsibility  on  others,  the  blame  must  still  rest  where  it 
has  hitherto  rested,— on  his  total  incapacity  to  think  and  act  for  hitkt^ 
self.  The  war  having  been  declared  without  consulting  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to  make  up  for  this  indignity,  he  then  intrasted  it 
entirely  to  him ;  consequently,  on  his  back  is  laid  all  the  mischief  that 
followed.  Sir  Edward  Paget  is,  among  the  ex^perieneed  military  men 
in  Bengal,  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  inefficient  eommnnderiK 
in-ehief  that  ever  held  antiiority  in  that  coontry;     His  deiendm 
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aftiibultsoaii  if  Us  fii«t  bliidd«n)  itk  the  Warj  t^i  tlH)  ftd^oe  of 
tiie  Iftte  Mi^  Gunniog;  who  waa  oonfiuked  on  aocduot  of  his  hirriiif 
been  oiKSe  or  twice  on  emiiaflsm  to  Ava.  They  alle^ge  that  Major 
Canhing's  aABuradces,  that  support^  in  abundance,  a\^aited  them  in 
Pegtie,  was  the  cause  of  the  army,  on  the  Rangoon  expedition, 
having  been  so  ill  provided.  But  the  friends  of  Miyor  Canning  say, 
that  it  was  the  departure  from  his  plans  which  caused  feill  the  disap- 
pcyintment  and  suffering  among  the  troops.  For  he  e^tpected  the 
whol^  army,  imm^iately  afber  taking  Rangoon,  to  d^h  up  the 
Lrrawaddy  in  the  ships  and  boats  which  brought  them,  and  occupy 
Prome,  with  the  other  points  which  command  the  commuliication 
betireen  Ava  and  Pegue,  so  as  to  secure  all  the  resources  of  the  latter 
kingdom,  with  Sundance  of  provisions,  camp-followers,  aild  labourehi 
ef  all  kinds.  But  the  naval  officers  would  not  risk  their  ships  in  an 
voknown  rivef,  where  they  might  be  stranded;  and  the  General 
would  not  haeard  his  army  ib  an  eil«my*8  couiltrjr,  where  he  was  not 
mutb  of  t  saft  tetr^Ht.  ''  These  prudential  considerations,"  say  they; 
ruIaeO  all  Major  Canning's  plans.  Pegue  becoming  filled  with  the 
Btirme^  forces,  was  desolated  ;  and  our  gallant  army,  hemmed  round 
with  stockades,  perished  of  disease  and  famine. 

In  fact,  the  grand  error  was  in  making  the  attempt  at  a  season  of 
the  year  so  fatally  inappropriate,  that  nothing  could  be  donJe  ;  and 
then  in  making  no  adequate  provision  for  self-support,  should  the 
power  of  the  enemy  happen  (o  have  been  underrated.  But  it  is 
believed,  that  **  had  we  declared  War,  and  entered  their  coontrv  at  all 
points,  with  due  preparation,  in  October,  (the  end  of  the  rains  instead 
of  the  beginning,)  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  might  have  secured 
Assamy  Munnipoor,  and  Arracan,  in  all  February ;  and  through  our 
army,  firom  Rangoon,  declared  a  peace  in  Amerapoora  In  March  or 
April,  giving  us  full  possession  of  Arracan  and  Pegub,  settling  aaub- 
■idiary  brigade  in  Ava,  and  bestowing  Assam  and  Munnipoor  on  one 
of  our  dependants.  As  it  is,  there  are  many  reasons  to  doubt  aui 
0wer  reaching  Amerapoora,  even  at  the  end  of  three  campaigns.  ** 

Many  different  accounts  conspire  to  prove,  that  while  our  force  is 
wasting  away,  the  Burmese  are  making  every  preparation  to  renew  the 
struggle  with  increased  vigour.  The  '  India  Gazette '  mentions  a 
rumour,  which  may  appear  somewhat  ridiculous  to  those  who  do  not 
coDfiider  the  powerful  influence  of  superstition  on  the  fortune  of 
states: 

We  have  heard  a  report,  that  accounts  from  Prome  mention  a  rumoirr 
of  a  grand  Burmese  army  being  about  to  make  a  descent  on  Prome  ;  \^'c 
have  not  beard  who  was  to  be  the  commander  in-chief  of  it :  but  it  wns 
aaicl  by  the  Burn^ese  peasantry  of  Prome,  that  the  enemy  principally 
relied  fbr  success  on  three  sorceresses  who  were  to  accompany  the  army. 
Theie  Wierd  Sisters,  we  learn,  were  to  render  their  own  armj;  invulner- 
able, and  to  can  dust  in  the  eyes  of  ours,  so  as  to  render  o\ir  foes  invisi- 
bll*.  They  further  affirmed,  that  the  incarnations  of  these  three  modern 
Joatis  Of  Arc  would  render  the  Burmese  warriors  perfectly  invulnerable 
to  musket  balls,  but  they  doubted  (perhaps  with  siiHiciently  cogent  reason) 
whether  cannon  balls  could  be  come  in  contact  with,  with  equal  impunity. 
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'  N<Kt  to  go  M  £»r  from  the  scene  <tf  warfkre  m  to  Joan  of^ 
name  so  fatal  to  EngUshoien — in  India  ako,  it  may  be  recollected^  an 
eld  woman,  by  professing  to  have  the  power  of  enchantment,  nearlj. 
overturned  the  throne  of  the  Gr^t  Mogul ;  and  the  power  of  Lord 
^mb^rst  may  not  be  more  secure  than  that  of  Aurungzebe^  one  of 
India's  greatest,  though  not  best,  fxinces.  . 

.  The  Bengal  official  Gazette  (of  August  22d)  has  given  out  another 
atory  of  an  intended  revolution  in  the  Burman  empire ;  like  all  the 
previous  projects  of  the  same  kind«  which  seem  tohave.no  existence 
but  in  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  reporters,  this  had  fallen  to  the 
ground: 

'  Kamine,  the  Burmese  Commander-in-Chief,  was  anxious  (it  is  smd)  to 
effect  a  revolution,  being  weary  of  the  ruinous  measures  of  the  King,  and 
the  desolation  which  thecondnuance  of  the  war  had  produced  throughout 
Che  empire.  He,  therefore,  represented  to  his  Maje»ty,  that  there  was  a 
rock  called  ilalahdoun,  distant  from  Ava  about  eighteen  miles,  to  whicfay 
if  he  proceeded  alone,  and  was  able  to  break  any  part  of  it,  his  success 
against  the  English  would  be  ensured.  But  superstitious  as  the  Court 
is,  the  favourites  of  hU  Majesty  suspected  it  tc»  be  a  trick  contrived  by 
Naniine  to  cet  the  eoldcn  feet  into  a  solitarjr  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  niro,  anu  after  seizing  upon  the  reins  of  Government,  enter- 
ing into  terms  with  the  English  at  Prome.  U|ion  this  view  of  the  case, 
the  chief,  Naminc,  had  been  trodden  to  death  under  an  elephant,  by  order 
of  the  King. 

This  rumour,  we  suppose,  like  the  former  massacre  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  drc,  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  wise  m^  of  the 
East  cttlcolated  that  the  war  might  be  brought  to  a  favourable  con- 
clusion. The  new  Commander-in-Chief  appointed,  Main-Meean-Ba, 
the  King's  brother,  is  said  to  have  60,000  men  at  his  'disposal,  or, 
rather,  66,666,  a  mystical  number,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse.  Among  these  are  the  three  wisaids, 
who  are  said  to  be  female  Shaum  chiefe,  with  2000  folloM-ers.  The 
latest  accounts  given  in  the  Bengal  *  Hurkaru,'  are  dated  from  Prome 
the  18th  of.  August ;  and  we  are  assured  that  their  authentic!^  may 
be  relied  on : — 

The. Burmese  army,  now  amounting  to  60,000  men,  is  stationed  as 
follow^ :  20,000  at  Meeaday,  fifty  miles  from  i'ronie,  a  secoud  diviskn 
of  the  same  strength  at  Paiana-go;  these  two  divisions  were  forming  a 
junctbn  at  Meeaday.  The  remaining  20,000  arc  at  Ghem'bi'gimc,  and 
are  supposed  to  he  there  posted  for  preventing  our  force  at  Arracan  from 
join'm^  the  troops  under  the  Commander-in-Chief.  This  junction,  how- 
(ver,  IS  unfortunately  rK>w  quite  but  of  the  question.  There  is  every 
probability  of  the  war  being  protracted ;  the  Burmese  neither  now  or  ever 
have  shown  the  smallest  mclination  to  come  to  terms  :  this  we  have  the 
strongest  grounds  for  assei  ting  to  be  the  fact,  whatever  may  have  been 
reported  to  the  contrary  ;  and  U  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  in> 
telligeut  and  best  informed  officers  at  Prome,  that  even  if  we  take  Ava, 
that  the  Burmese  will,  as  heretofore,  retire,  taking  with  them  all  their 
valuables,  and  that  m  this  manner  they  will  continue  a  harassing  contest; 
and  it  is  thought  that  anotlier  campaign  will  be  far  from  lerminatiog  the 
contest. 
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The  accuracy  of  the  above  intelligence,  ad  to  the  number  and  posi- 
tlen  of  the  enemy,  was  fiilly  confirmed  by  a  reconnoitring  expedition 
undertaken  by  General  Cotton,  witli  the  aid  of  the  steam-boat.  Sir 
A*  Canapbell  did  not  intend  to  attack  the  Burmese,  if  they  would 
leare  him  uamolested ;  ^ery  g^,  it  appear*,  daring  therains,  to  aet 
upon  the  principle  of  ''  Hve  and  let  live."  Ch-eat  apprehensions, 
lM>wever,  existed  that  they  woidd  make  an  attempt  to  cut  o£F  his 
supplies.  Prome  is  said  to  be  healthy,  compared  with  Arracan. 
That  it  is  so,  is  exceedingly  fortunate  for  our  troops ;  for,  as  will  be 
seen  £rom  what  follows,  if  anything  resembling  the  sickness  in  Arra- 
can had  prevailed  there,  our  army  might  have  been  cut  off  with  great 
&cility,  by  such  a  force  as  is  now  collected  against  them.  If  Sir 
Avchibald  Campbell,  therefore,  escape  utter  destruction,  he  seemftt* 
owe  it  solely  to  his  good  fortune.  But,  as  the  worst  season  was  not  yet 
coiae,  we  shall  look  with  much  anxiety  far  further  accounts  as  to  the 
fiite  if  this  little  army,  placed  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  territory,  re-^ 
ceiving  its  supplies  from  a  distance,  perhaps  with  much  difficulty, 
while  surrounded  by  a  hostile  force  ten  times  more  numerous,  and 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  country.  Should  severe  sickness—*' 
such  sickness  as  is  quite  usual  in  that  climate  towards  the  end  of  the 
rains — attack  our  countrymen  from  within,  the  danger  from  without  is 
&r  from  contemptible. 

rORCB   IN    ARRACAN. 

The  deplorable  situation  of  the  force  in  this  quarter  is  describiHf 
in  the  following  extract  of  a  private  letter,  dated  Arracan,  August 
13th,  1825,  which  has  been  obligingly  trausmitted  to  us  for  publica-^; 
tion: 

'  I  wrote  you  about  two  months  since  dewribing  the  taking  of  this 
place,  and  a  most  woful  bar^n  it  has  proved,  being  little  better  than  ili 
CUtf  oftkt  PUguef  and  the  sickness  that  prevails  among  our  troops  ha» 
been  hilherto  without  a  parallel  in  any  army.  The  climate  is  of  tlie  motft 
foul  and  pestilential  description  imaginable:  nothing  but  (he  ravages  of 
sickness  meet  the  eye  in  all  directions,  and  the  hand  of  death  has  l)eea 
busily  thinning  our  ranks  for  the  last  two  months.  Tliere  is  hardly  a  corps 
with  fewer  than  five  hundred  men  inhospitil,  and  the  iH>or  sepoys  are  dymg 
hke  rotten  sheep.  Sometimes,  in  our  corp8,we  lone  four  and  five  per  day„ 
and  since  the  first  of  this  month  we  have  just  lost  twenty  men :  other 
regiments  average  much  about  the  same  number,  more  or  kss.  Fever, 
ague,  and  dysentery,  are  the  prevailing  complaints ;  and  there  is  hard^ 
a  man  in  the  division  that  has  not  hacT a  fit  of  one  or  the  other.  I  am 
actually  the  only  officer  of  my  corps  that  has  as  yet  escaped,  and  my  turn 
may  perhaps  not  be  far  off,  if  I  stay  here  much  lunger,  as  the  worst 
has  yet  to  come  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  rains;  at  present  there  is  only* 
another  subaltern  besides  mvself  fit  for  duty ;  and  we,  who  a  few  months 
iM^  mastered  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  the  mess,  are  now  reduced  to  a  party  ofi^ 
t&ee  or  fixir  solitary  indhdduals.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  officers  altor^ 
gather  have  died  since  June  last;  and  at  least  sixty  have  been  sent  ofiT 
to  sea  on  sick  certificate  to  Calcutta,  or  elsewhere:  .most  of  theiu 
carried  on  board  ship  more  dead  than  alive.  Lord  Amherst  must  \m 
nearly  driven  deme/Ued  from  tlie  fatal  effects  of  this  foolish  war;  whifch 
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I  hope,  however,  will  now  soon  teriDipate.  I  d^ily  expect  to  be  ordered 
oif  tu  the  banks  of  tlie  If  ooglcy,  so  do  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed  about 
n\y  staying  in  such  a  charnel-house  as  Arracsui.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  this  army  will  be  able  to  move  to  Amerapoora  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  rains,  as  there  is  hardly  a  man  left  that  16  not  weak  or  broken  down 
with  disease.  The  army  at  Promt,  under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  on 
the  contrary,  are  all  in  excellent  health.  The  n)ost  inconvenient  \mn  of 
this  plague  is  the  sickness  among  the  servants,  Mrho,  in  many  establish- 
ments,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  perhaps,  are  laid  up  to  a  man. 
For  my  own  part,  I  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  little  rice  boiled  for 
my  breakfast ;  and  that  is  generally  set  down  upon  the  table  by  a  poor 
devil  shaking  with  the  ague.  A  clean  shirt  is  ai^o  ;iC'  juritci]  :  ^;  ' 
luxury  in  these  times,  particularly  by  me,  my  washerman  being  now  oil 
his  death-bed.  This  town  is  quite  full  of  Burmese  and  Mughs,  who  seem 
a  very  peaceably  disposed  set  of  people,  otherwise  they  would  Have  risen 
some  dark  night  and  cut  our  throats  ere  this,  which,  from  the  weak  state 
of  the  garrison,  migtit  be  no  very  diffici)lt  undertaking.  Our  politicid 
agent  here  is  now  absent  on  a  trip  to  Che()ub^  and  Ramree;  his  assistaxtt 
presiding  in  his  place. 

It  .was  suggested  in  one  of  die  public  papers  of  Calcutta,  that  the 
aufferuigs  and  sickness  of  the  sepoys  in  Arracan  during  the  raias 
night  be  greatly  alleviated  by  supplying  them  with  comfortable  great- 
coats. We  are  happy  to  observe,  by  a  later  paper,  that  tliis  has  been 
done ;  and  since  that  period,  it  is  reported,  the  jickn^  bag  consideri 
ably  diminished.  Is  this  a  proof  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  reforms  ought  to  be  put  down?  If  the  public 
voioe  had  been  Ustened  to,  much  suffering  and  disas^  Qight  in  the 
same  manner  have  been  averted — at  Ramoo,  at  Rangoon,  anct  eveit 
at  Barrackpoor* 

The  latest  accounts  say,  that  the  troops  here  were  recovering-r*. 
fewer  going  into  hospitad  than  coming  out.  But  befiore  this  fa- 
vourable change  took  plape,  it  is  said  the  army  was  almost  annihi-* 
laled.  Every  one  remarks,  **  Surely,  Lord  Amheot,  who  has  been 
the  author  of  so  much  publia  calamity,  bmibI  be  almost  ^  demented,' 
and  overwhelmed  with  regret  and  sorrow."  Quite  the  eontrary ;  hii 
Lordship,  it  appears,  is  in  high  spirits,  if  we  mi^y  credit  the  following 
paragraph  which  hia  friends  have  inserted  in  the  *  British  Press' : — 

Letters  have  been  received  in  London  from  Lord  Amherst  up  to  the 
Tth  September;  his  Lordship  writes  in  excellent  fpiriit !!  J  He  states 
the  army  under  Sir  A.  Campbell  to  be  in  remarkably  good  health,  and 
that  the  troops  of  Acracaa  are  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  tbft 
rainy  season. 

He  means,  that  the  remnant,  not  already  in  their  graves,  were 
i]lBCOvering ;  but  the  thousands  who  have  fallen  are  forgotten;  ^e 
waste  of  public  treasure,  and  new  dangers  ben^tting  our  egipire  on 
every  side,  are  disregarded;  and,  while  thousands  of  his  country- 
men  are,,  ewing  to  lus  folly,  perishing  in  the  pestilential  marshes  of 
Ava,  Yau  Lordship  is  very  merrv,  writing  feoetious  letters  to  hit 
fHends  in  Englapa  !  So  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning.— 
We  hear  firofu  varioua  ijuajtej^s  that  thi|  letter  was  address^  tQ 
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Mr.  SdiPQ94«Uie,  ftpd  tlwt  ib»  Dir^^tors,  Hypf  \mn  long  v^rj 

deficient  in  ofEcial  Intelligence  as  to  what  their  worthy  Governor 
was  about,  had  bten  willing  they  cqi|ld  find  oiit  if  he  made  any 
other  person  in  Epgland  his  confidant,  but  they  could  not  discover  tha^ 
he  corresponded  with  anybody.  This  letter  is  therefore  considered 
quite  a  pri^  by  these  gentlemen,  who,  in  their  publie  CourtSi  affecj 
to  despise  private  correspondence  I 

The  lateiit  acoqunts  say  that  the  army  in  Arradm*  being  now  ear 
tirely  disabled,  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  army,  >iddch  was  collect^ 
lag  al  Barrackpoer. 

CEKTRAL    IVDIA. 

The  latest  private  accounts  confirm  all  our  former  euapicions,  that 
intrigues,  were  hatching  among  the  Native  powers  in  the  northwest 
of  India,,  which  mig^t  have  be^ n  crushed  in  the  shell,  had  full 
powers  been  granted  to  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  with  regard  to  Bhurtr 
poor,  A  private  letter  from  Cawnpore,  dated  ip  July,  enters  largely 
IntQ  the  subject ;  but  we  hav^  only  room  for  the  following  extract: 

Sir  David  having  consider^  the  prooeadiogs  of  the  6hvrtfK^fiNii«  an 
lolraction  pf  the  treaty  with  the  British  Government  h^  vakeels  going 
and  coming  on  the  pusiness^  and  in  the  Jiieantime  assembled  the  forc^ 
as  related.  As  he  received  insolent  and  evasive  replies  to  all  h^ 
messages,  we  marched,  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  reacned  Mynpoorei^. 
There  we  halted  from  the  18th  to  the  S8th  of  April,  and  were  then  ordered 
back,  Ckivemment  having  disapproved  -  of  Sir  DavM's.  measures,  and 
ordered  him,  on  receipt  of  their  despatch,  to  break  up  the  force,  aiulmavsh 
us  all  back  to  quarters ;  and  thua  ended  all  our  hopes.  We  should  have 
JmA  i^pwards  of  sixty  pieces  of  battering  ordnance,  twonty^ur  and 
^ghteen  pounders;  and  about  the  same  number  of  mortars,  ten  and 
eight  inch,  including  two  or  three  ^irteen  inch ;  besides  howitzers  ai>(l 
field  guns,  say  forty  or  fifly.  Never  could  there  have  been  so  fine  and  so 
favourable  ah  opportunity  of  retrieving  our  lost  laurels  in  1805  before  this 
ftlace  ;  and  although  the  heat  would  nave  been  drmidful,  yet,  with  the 
heaKs  aad  the  hands,  and  the  nieaas  we  should  have  had  at  comiaand, 
which  fdrpMiiy  were  wanting,  it  would  hava  been  a  short  and  glorkjus 
business :  their  ditch  empty  and  mined,  their  walls  in  bad  repair,  aad 
every  thing  favourable,  beyond  what  even  could  have  been  wished  for,  tp 
crown  our  enterprise  with  3uccess.  It  is  altogether  a  cruel  disappoint- 
ment; however,  we  are  told  that  the  matter  is  not  entirely  given  up,  and 
that  we  are  to  move  again  to  Bhurtpoor  in  September.  This  is  like  other 
wise  acts  of  our  Government :  we  shall  then  meet  with  a  very  different 
reception  from  the  Bhurtpoorees.  For  since  the  demonstration  we  madi, 
th^  have  been  employing  4000  or  5000  men  «b%  repairing  the  works, 
deepening  the  ditch,  aad  of  couBse  coatriviitg  avary  imRfvliaiaot  to.  eiir 
getting  into  the  place,  without  perhaps  as  much  loss  as  we  former^  suf  • 
tained. 

We  understand  that  Sir  David  was  disgusted  and  exasperated  at  the 
ktter  and  orders  he  reeeived  fromCalcotta,that  hethrdwui>  mU  his  appaint- 
ments,  miUtarw  as  well  as  politi^l,  and  deohired  his  iutentian  of  retumiil; 
ta  Europe.  The  Government  aceepted  it,  aad  appointed  Sir  Charles  Me^ 
«a)fe,  Irom  Hyderabad,  but  U  declined  the  situation  1  After  this,  wje 
^df^tfa^i  the  Qov^m9r^Q^fr4  m  9ouaeil  co^d  iS^rPavid  to  ri^ 
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main,  and  gave  bim  a  carte  blanche  for  every  thing  be  liked  to  do  in  the 
cold  weather.  .         ^  . 

Since  the  death  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  as  Resident  at  Delhi,  where  he  lormerly  was,  has 
been  confirmed.  Another  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
letter^  with  the  bearings  of  which  we  are  unacquainted : — 

The  fellows  who  at  Delhi  attempted  the  life  of  Ahmed  Bux  (a  bosom 
friend  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony *sV  having  been  traced  ttf  the  protection  of 
the  Aioar  man,  he  was  reqfuested  to  give  them  up,  but  in  a  most  insolent 
manner  refused  to  do  so.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this^  the  Bhurtpoor,  and 
other  matters,  may  involve  us  in  a  war  with  all  the  western  states,  Je^r- 
poor,  &c.  &c.  i  think  it  is  not  at  all  ludikely  that  the  twelve  extra  regi- 
ments,with  two  of  cavalry ,were  lately  raised  from  an  apprehension  or  p»)S- 
pect  of  having  more  on  our  hands  soon  than  Bhurtpoor,  and  more  than 
our  old  army  was  equal  to.  It  seems  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  some 
difficulty,  and  not  without  hard  words  succeeded,  in  getting  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  the  measure* 

In  addition  to  the  confirmed  contumacy  of  Bhurtpoor  since  the 
difath  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  we  are  informed  by  tiie  *  India 
Gazette,'  that  advices  from  Keitah  state,  that  a  large  body  of  trdbps 
were  reported  to  have  collected  round  Pulharrah,  the  seat  of  an  inde* 
pendent  chief,  about  thirty  c6ss  from  that  place.  It  waa  rumoured 
also,  that  "  Scin^iah  encouraged  the  Pulharrah  chief  to  make  a  stput 
defence ;  nay  more,  promised  him  assistance  at  a  proper  season.  In 
the  meantime,  so  the  report  went,  he  offered  to  supply  hiu  with 
money." 

MADRAS. 

Sir  Ralph  palmer,  who  had  come  round  from  Bombay  to  fill  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  at  this  Presidency,  in  opening  the  sessions  in 
July  last,  addressed  a  long  speech  to  the  grand  jury,  in  which  he  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  state  of  the  calendar,  complimented  his  pre- 
decesaors  in  office,  expreosed  his  high  approba^tion  of  Sir  ThomM 
Straoge*8  late  work  on  Hindoo  law,  and  promised  the  banisten  dne 
indulgence  «nd  liberty  of  speech.  **  Mutual  foihearance,''  he  says, 
**  tjid  mutual  indulgence,  we  all  of  us  require,  and,  I  have  no  doobc, 
readily  give  to  each  other."  Considering  what  had  happened  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Peninsula  whence  he  had  come,  this  early  deprecation 
of  all  asperity  was  natural  and  judicious. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Hobert  Comyn,  the  newly-appointed  Judge  of  the 
.  Supreme  Court  at  Madras,  had  arrived  there  on  the  16th  of  August 
by  the  ship  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  No  other  intelligence  of 
any  interest  or  importance  has  been  rec^ved  from  this  quarter  of 
India. 

BOMBAY. 

Private  accounts  irom  this  Presidency  afford  additional  reason  to 
believe  that  the  apparently  tottering  state  of  our  empire  in  the  East  is 
extending  a  general  spirit  of  resistance  from  Bhurtpoor  to  the  western 
confines  of  India.  In  our  last,  we  mentioned  the  reported  movement 
of  the  Scindians  in  raising  a  large  force  to  act  against  Catch.    A 
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teUrof  mofe  recent  date,  from  the  camp  at  Bhooj,  in  Cntcb,  written 
July  2,  explains  the^state  of  affiEure  in  that  quarter : 

About  four  or  fire  years  a^,  the  nohles  of  Ciitcb  called  on  the  British 
Govemment  to  assist  them  in  disposing  their  Rao,  or  king,  who  had  ren- 
dered hiqaself  very  odious  by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Their  request . 
met  with  the  approbation  of  our  Government.  The  llao  was  deposed, 
apd .  his  son  >raised  to  the  rousnud>  with  a  regency  of  five  persons,  of 
whom  the  British  Uesident  was  one.  A  subsidiary  force  of  tivo  regiments 
was  established,  as  a  guarantee  for  this  onler  of  things  being  maintained, 
and  the  Cutch  durbar  agreed  to  pay  one  half  their  expense. 

In  April  1825,  abod)r  of  marauders  invaded  the  prov'mce  from  Scind ; 
but  they  were  not  entirely  natives  of  that  country,  many  of  the  dis- 
contented of  this  province  hating  joined  them.  Be  it  sutficient  to  say, 
that  there  was  little  or  no  doubt  of  their  having  received  great  support 
from*  Scind.  They  plundered  the  whole  of  the  country  around  Bnooj, 
and,  from  the  insufficiency  of  our  force,  actuallj^  cut  up  600  of  the  Rao's . 
horse  within  four  miles  of  our  camp.  There  being  little  doubt  but  that 
Sctnd  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  some  time  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  dnMge  them,  it  being  considered  prudent  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
troops. 

Another  Native  reftment^  and  some  regular  cavalry,  have  been  added 
to  the  brieade ;  and  f  have  just  learned  that  a  letter  has  anived  from  our 
agent  at  Hyderabad,  mentioning  the  march  of  a  division  of  the  Scindian 
army,  chiefly  composed  of  Beloochers,  and  amounting  to  four  or  five 
thousand  men,  ana  every  hour  confirms  the  report.  A  mird  treaty  with 
this  nation  may  be  patched  up,  but  war  is  inevitable  ere  long,  and  the 
want  of  officers  and  troops  will  be  the  cause  of  much  expense  to  the 
Company. 

Additional  expend,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  least  of  all  able  to 
•npport ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  it  can  be  supported,  when  we  shall 
bare  three  wars  instead  of  one,  while,  by  that  one,  the  treasury  i« 
already  exhausted.  Our  new  antagonists  of  Bhurtpoor  and  Scind 
may,  perhaps,  be  called  *'  weak  and  oontenptible  states,'*  as  Ava  ioa» 
before  it  measured  swords  with  Lord  Amherst.  But  when  his  Lord- 
ship is  so  hard  pushed  to  maintain  the  conflict  he  courted  with  this 
despised  foe,  how  will  he  resist  an  unlooked-for  attack  on  both  hia 
wings,  as  well  as  in  his  centre,  at  the  same  tkae  ?  Few  who  under- 
stand the  present  state  of  India,  can  look  forward  without  apprehension 
to  so  perilous  an  experiment.     The  private  accounts  further  say : 

The  new  arrangements  of  the  army  now  begin  to  show  themselves ; 
and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  a  Native  regiment,  I  shall  in- 
form you  of  the  officers  in  staff  employ  aiid  absent  in  the  l^ih  regiment 
Native  Infantry,  viz, :  Colonel,'  at  home ;  Lieutcnant-Colqnel,  on  staff 
employ;  si\  Lieutenants,  absent;  and  of  the  four  remaining,  two  are  on 
the  staff  of  the  regiment.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  worse  instance  than  jgene- 
rally  occurs ;  but  it  will  now  be  mucn  worse  than  ever,  as  every  raiment 
has  been  increased  ^50  men,  and  yet  not  one  Eurc^pean  officer,  though 
the  officers  are  the  pillars  of  the  Indian  army. 

The  ^  Bombay  Courier '  of  July  9,  states,  that  the  Scindians  had 
collected  a  large  force  on  the  north  side  of  the  Runny,  or  Run,  and 
about  thirty  miles  distant  firom  Loong,  on  the  Cutch  frontier, 
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.  The  c^efa  bas'Uen  ^ng,  for  some  ttiAe  ^t,  in  aiOBt  •f  fte  dl0»' 
tricts  suliject  to  this.Presidency,  sind,  in  ftonie  instancte,  in  a  verj  bad', 
form.  Hi§  Majesty's  Queen's  Royals  and  6tli  Uegiment,  lately  arrived, 
hUve  both  suftered  from  it;  and  within  the  laSt  0*w  dajs  it  has  mide  its 
appearance  among  the  Natives  here>  buC  as  yet  the  casualties  bate  be«a' 
but  few. 

The  Paper  of  the  1 6th  sAys  i 

Our  letters  from  the  northern  frontier  mention^  that  our  cavalry  liad 
pji  affair  near  Luckput  with  the  marauders  from  tlie  Scind  side  of  the 
Kunn,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  Cutch  territories  with  eonsiderable  loss. 
Oor  loss  is  stated  •to  be  one  trooper  killed,  and  twelve  horses  killed  aad 
wounded ;  but  a  full  acoount  had  not  been  received.  Large  bodies  of  * 
plunderers  are  btated  to  be  still  threatening  the  frontier. 

P£R»IA. 

The  French  Ambassador,  Viscount  Desbai^sayns  de  Rich^mont,  sent 
by.  Charles  X.  to  Futty  Ali  Shah,  reached  Teheran  on  tke  2d  of 
JFune,  and  was  received  with  great  distinction  at  the  Persian  Court : 
.The  Shah  received  him  sitting  on  a  throne,  covered  with  joWtls^  TIm 
hall  of  audience  was  extremely  magnificent.  Near  the  Shah  stood  the 
grandees  of  his  Court,  gorgeously  attired,  one  bearing  tlie  royal  diadem, 
another  the  scimitar,  a  third  tiie  shield,  and  a  fourth  the  sceptre.  On* 
the  shield  was  an  emerald  of  extraordinary  dimensions,and  od  we  Shah*s 
bracelets  were  two  of  the  largest  diamonds  known.  Futty  Ali  Sh^  is 
siicty-six  years  of  nge,  and  remarkable  for  a  long  beard,  which  is  the  ad> 
nimtioo  of  his  subjects,  covering  hn  face  almost  to  the  eyes,  and  flow'mg 
down  to  his  girdle.  The  audience  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  aad  the 
Ambassador  was  reconducted  home  with  the  same  pomp  with  which  bt 
had  been  introduced.  The  Shah  conferred-  on  M.  De  Richemoot  the 
order  6f  the  Lion  and  of  the  Sun  of  ihe  second  class. 

The  day  after  this  ceremony,  the  Ambassador  was  attacked  with  a 
9i!Tious  Illness;  but  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  dd  of  August  states,  that  be 
hadreeovered  sufficiently  to  begin  his  journey  fh)m  Teheran  for  Ispahan/ 
whence  he  meant  to  proceed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bofobay. 

~  Ministers  will  do  well  to  look  to  th«  increase  a(  Fren<^  and  Russiail 
influence  at  the  Persian  Court,  lest,  iti  the  event  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  beiag  disturbed,  it  may  pare  the  readiest  way  f(fr  the  irmp- 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  North  into  otir  !ll*cemented  empire.  It  win 
then  appear  a  miserable  economy  to  have  saved  the  expense  of  a 
royal  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  or  to  have  left  the  British 
interests  there  to  the  care  of  a  Company^  whose  bw  character  in  the 
East  utterly  disqualifies  i^  from  guariding  them. 

CETLON. 

A  regulation  was  promulgated  at  Columbo,  on  the  4th  ot  July  last, 
declaring,  that  the  silver  and  copper  current  coin  of  Great  Britain,  ss 
well  as  the  silver  and  paper  rix-dollar,  and  subdivisiona  thereof, 
should  thenceforth  be  the  kfal  and  established  cuitency  of  the  ishmd 
of  Ceylon. 

'      '  Pkll^Cfc  OF    wales'   ISLAliD* 

-  Two  or  three  sonare-ri^ed  armed  vessels,  belonging  to  ttie  King 
of  Cochin  ehini,  had  arrived  at  the  port  of  Penang,  accompanied 
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bjr  tlyree:  MftadarifM  beaiiog  a  Rapil  commntioa.  la  ^ri^  to 
encourage  such  advances  iowardg  Gommercial  intercouraa^  the  datiei 
piijrabie  oa  the  articlei  of  merchandise  they  imported^  were  jadi- 
cioualy  leautted,  at  A  compUoient  to  Ua  Cechia  Chineee  Miyetty* 
Sevetai  guas,  and  other  warlike  stores  belonging  to  one  of  their  maa-oi^ 
war  junks,  whieh  luul  been  landed  at  Tavqy  be£9re  our  aaptare  of 
that  plaee,  having  consequeqtly  fallen  into  eur  hands,  a  supply  was 
oflEmd  them  ia  return  ;  bat  this  the  Mandarins  not  being  aatherised 
to  accept,  politely  declinecL  We  trust  this  fair  commeaceBient  oiay 
lead  to  a  more  amicable  intercourse  than  has  heretofore  existed  with 
the  people  of  Cochin  China.  It  is  a  considerable  proof  that  they  do 
not  contemn  trade^  as  the  *  Quarterly  Review  *  supposes,  though  they 
may  have  an  aversion  to  monopolists. 

Letters  from  Pienang,  of  the  20th  of  August,  state,  that  an  embasiy, 
aader  Gaptidn  Barney,  had  been  sent  off  to  the  capital  of  Siam,  Soi 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  assurance  of  the  friendly  dispositioB  of  the 
Sftaneae,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  reports  of  their  armaaseots  htd 
any  fouadation.  This,  coupled  with  the  former  statement  of  the 
'Calcutta  Goveramebt  <jaxiette,'  diat  they  had  actually  takea  the 
fielA  against  us,  shows  very  clearly  that  the  rulers  of  Bengal  have 
some  ground  to  believe  that  the  Siamese  are  actually  forming  aa 
alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  with  our  enemies.  It  is  stated,  that 
an  Engli^  merchant  vessel  had  been  taken  up  at  the  rate  of  34(K.  per 
laoath^  to  eony  this  embassy* 

SINGAPORE* 

Late  ato)nnts  from  this  interesting  settlement  mehtion  the  final  ra^* 
ttfieation  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Johore  and  Tuamagung  for 
t^  cession  of  this  i^and  to  the  British.  The  most  important  part  of 
it  is,  that  Singapore  and  its  dependencies  are  ceded  in  full  sovereignty 
and  property  to  the  East  India  Company  for  the  capital  sum  of  60,000 
Spanish  dollars,  and  the  payment  of  aa  annual  pension  during  their 
natural  Jives  of  24,000  Spanish  dollars  to  the  present  incumbents. 
This  cession  includes  the  main  island  of  Singapore,  about  2t  miled 
long  and  15  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  together  with  the  seas^ 
straits,  and  islets,  (the  last  about  50  in  number,)  lying  within  10  miles 
of  its  coasts. 

By  this  treaty,  every  individual  who  sets  a  foot  in  the  island  is  aa 
completely  emancipated  from  slavery,  as  if  he  touched  the  sacred 
shores  of  Old  England. 

Having  given  this  outline  of  the  treaty,  we  shall  add  the  following 
brief  observations  on  the  present  condition  oi  the  settlement :  I^  po« 
pulation,  permanent  and  floating,  amounts  to  14,000  inhabitants.  Tha 
ordinary  charges  on  account  of  its  civil  establishment  amount  to  49,054> 
dollars,  the  military  to  34,658,  and  the  fixed  contingent  charges  to 
3600,  making  a  total  of  87,208.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  an  ex* 
Ctse  on  the  consumption  of  opium,  home  made  spirits,  Sec. — ^from  quit 
rents — rents  of  Govemmeat  houses  and  Uf^rkeCih— lees  and  fines  of  tha 
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proviBional  court,— -pott-office  dues,  &c.  dre.»  and  amonnt  ia  aD  to 
87,262,  being  53  Spanish  dollars  beyond  the  disbursements. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  as  free  and  unfettered  as  the  power  Tested 
by  law  in  the  Governor- General  can  make  it.  There  are  neitber  ex- 
port nor  import  duties  on  any  article  whatever — there  are  no  har- 
bour and  tonnage  dues — ^no  fees  paid  for  port  clearances,  pittsea,  or 
registers ;  and  finally,  the  wooding  and  watering  of  ships  and  the  Isind- 
ing  and  shipping  of  cargoes  are  totally  exempt  from  prirUege  and  mo- 
nopoly, contrary  to  the  practice  of  many  other  ports  in  India* 

CHINA. 

The  politics  of  the  celestial  empire  are  involved  in  such  mystoy, 
that  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  reports  to  believe  or  disbelieve  con- 
cerning them.  In  the  early  part  of  July  it  was  rumoured  at  Calcutta, 
that  in  reply  to  a  request  of  the  Burmese  Government  for  assistance  in 
defending  themselves  against  the  Company's  invasion,  the  Chinese 
authorities  said,  ^*  We  have  long  been  on  friendly  terms  of  inter- 
course with  the  English,  with  whom  we  carry  on  a  very  extensive 
trade.  We  cannot  therefore  assist  you  with  troops,  but  wUl  uae  our 
interest  by  way  of  mediation  to  get  Rangoon  and  Arracan  restored  to 
you.  In  the  meantime,  the  Burmese  King  must  send  to  us  the  great 
Mug  idol,  called  Mahamonie,  and  the  White  Elephant.*'  It  was  also 
reported  that  four  great  ships  had  accordingly  left  China  for  Calcutta 
with  the  Emperor's  proposals  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  This 
news,  though  given  on  the  high  authority  of  the '  Calcutta  Government 
Gazette,*  seems  in  every  way  unworthy  of  attention. 

The  accounts  from  China  down  to  the  20th  of  April  give  hopes  of 
an  improvement  in  the  opium  market :  Patna  770  Spanish  dollan, 
and  likely  to  rise ;  Banca  tin  was  quoted  at  24,  betel  nut  4,  rattans 
5,  and  pepper  at  8^  to  9  dollars  per  pecul.  The  cotton  market  was 
favourable,  the  stock  being  moderate. 

VETHBRLANDS  INDIA. 

The  accounts  from  the  Dutch  territories  in  the  East  have  lately  been 
of  the  most  disastrous  character.  The  unpopularity  of  their  Govern- 
ment appears  to  increase  with  its  age.  From  the  commencement  of 
their  intercourse  with  India,  they  have  pursued  a  system  of  monopoly 
and  oppression,  odious  to  the  Natives,  and  often  disgraceful  to  the  Eu- 
ropean name.  3ut  a  month  or  two  ago  we  heard  they  were  inflicting 
a  new  monopoly  on  their  subjects,  who  now,  exasperated  beyond  the 
pitch  of  endurance,  are  rising  to  retaliate  on  their  oppressors.  While 
we  lament  the  catastrophe  that  has  ensued,  in  which  many  of  our  own 
countrymen  are  also  involved,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  this  is 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  those  systems  of  rule  in  the 
East,  which  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  governors  not  of  the  governed. 
The  people  will  at  last  learn  enough  of  the  arts  of  war  and  of  policy 
from  their  rulers  to  be  aUe  to  shake  off  their  yoke.  The  same  causes 
operate  in  St.  Domingo  and  in  Java  :  examples  enough  are  not  want- 
ing already ;  and  unless  we  take  care,  by  early  colonization,  to  di- 
nunish  the  immense  preponderance  of  numbers  against  us  in  British 
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India,  the  same  bloody  seenes  will  one  day  be  acted  o^er  again  on  a 
larger  theatre.    The '  Globe*  Evening  Paper,  of  Jan.  20th,  says  : 

The  reports  of  the  reverses  of  the  Dutch  in  Batavia  are  fully  confirmerf, 
in  which  we  lament  to  say  many  of  our  countrymen  have  suffered.  The 
Jetters  received  this  morning  are  of  the  10th  September.  A  battle  took 
place  at  Deenackie,  near  Samarang,  on  the  2d  of  September,  between 
10,000  Native  troops  and  the  European  forces ;  the  latter  is  estimated  at 
only  300,  of  which  60  were  Englisn,  cliiefly  sailors.  The  Natives  were 
completely  successful. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Englishmen,  chiefly  merchants,  who  joined  in 
tile  battle :  it  will  be  observed  that  the. greater  number  of  our  countrymen 
were  either  killed  or  are  missing : 

KiUed  or  missing,  passing  the  river  Lawee.^-Barrons,  M'Master,  Sut- 


tOD,  Willis,  and  Lindsav. 

Missing,  supposed  killed^Uammond,  Cameron,  Brandt,  Lack,  Chat* 
toon.  Masters,  and  Cramer. 

Eeturned  safe — Page,  Lissan,  P.  Andrews,  Uorunch,  Arratavn,  Sol- 
kias,  Spencer,  and  Bremner. 

Thetbllbwing  letter  conveys  the  intelligence  in  a  brief  and  hurried 
form  :— 

Samarangf  Sepf.  4. — Battle  fought  at  Demak— enemy  1^,000  strong. 
.  Europeans  killed— Barrows,  Sutton,  Brandt,  Cameron,  M'Master, 
Willis,^  Hammond,  Cramer,  Lorch,  and  Lindsay. 

Dutch  troops  totally  defeated,  and  the  Natives  advancing  on  Samarang. 
The  Europeans  were  putting  all  Uieir  property  on  board  toe  ships  at  Sa- 
raaran^  and  Saroabuya — 30,000  packets  of  coffee  burnt,  and  the  enemy 
destroy mg  all  the  coffee  trees  ami  sugar  canes. 

At  the  daie  of  these  letters  all  Europeans  and  persons  of  property  were 
leaving  the  eastern  coast  of  Batavia,  and  four  merchant  vessels,  fully 
loaded  with  valuables  and  with  female  passengers,  had  sailed  for 
S'mgapore. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  a  private  letter  received 
from  Batavia  by  the  last  arrival,  dated  September  12,  which  gives 
the  following  clear  'statement  of  the  deplorable  situation  of  affiairs  : 

My  last  letter  mentioned  a  disturbance  havmg  broken  out  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Native  Princes ;  hut  I  had  then  no  reason  to  think  it  of  a 
formidable  nature.  We  now,  however,  find  that  Government  have  been 
keep'mg  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  state  of  matters,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  accounts  of  the  disaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samarang,  and 
which  could  not  possibly  be  concealed,  reached  us,  that  we  were  aware  the 
di^ffection  was  so  general. 

The  expedition  from  Samarang,  to  any  one  possessed  of  common  fore- 
sight, must  have  appeared  hopeless.  The  force  sent  from  them  consisted 
iff  100  Native  troops  officered  by  Europeans,  50  seamen  from  a  frigate  in 
the  roads,  and  ^0  volunteer  cavalry,  say  altogether  180 ;  and  these  wei>e 
sent  against  a  body  of  Natives,  /rnoiD/i  to  the  resident  to  amount  to  $,000  at 
Jeast,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  more  ihan  double  that  number.  It  b  al  mo^t 
needless  to  say,  that  a  complete  defeat  was  the  consequence,  and  out  of 
the  180  who  left  Samarang,  not  more  than  40  have  returned  alive. 
Among  them  are  teven  Englishmen  out  of  twelve  who  were  in  the  volun- 
teer corps — namely,  Mr.  L.  Cameron,  (of  the  establishment  of  Stewart, 
Turijig,  and  Co.)  51r.  Hammond,  Mr.  M'Master,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr«  Bur* 
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xowe|>  Mr.  StiltOB^  iiid  C«f»t.  Lincbayt  of  Ibe  ibi^  Frfft  AihM.  ||r. 
Page  wi^  with  the  volunteers,  but  fortunately  escaped  unhurt.  A  good 
^eal  of  inisfnanagement  19  attributed  to  the  Dutch  oiBcer  who  command- 
edy  and  it  is  rather  singular,  that  himself  and  other  eight  officers  belonging 
to  the  party,  alt  got  safe  to  Samarang. 

This  defeat  wUU  I  fear,  be  attended  with  more  fatal  consequences;  and 
the  Natives  are  infuriated  at  the  part  of  the  English  have  taken  agaitut 
thep[i,  which  was  certainly  not  only  extremely  rash  but  uncalkd  for. 

The  merchants  are  shipping  off  their  property  frosfi  Samaratig,  fiHui^g 
•n  attaek  there,  the  place  being  alroost.wiihout  tfie  means  of  deteace. 

I  however  kM>pe^  that  the  GoTernment  will  be  enabled  soon  to  coUect  % 
sufficient  force  to  check  further  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Nathres.  AH 
-tbe  troops  have  been  called  in  from  Borneo  and  the  Celebes,  und  thdr  arrival 
is  anxiously  looked  for.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  aendiiig  off  all  tbe 
•fiuropean  trooas  fr«m  this  place,  and  to  ceplace  them,  have  embodied  a 
roiUtia  in  which  the  British  and  other  foreign  merchants  have  beeaoWhfed 
4o  serv^-— to  attend  drill  three  timies  a  week,  and  sotnetimca  take  their  turn 
upon  guard.  You  may  easily  conceive  the  coaiiisiea  we  have  thus  beea 
jthiowi  into,  while  many  have  hurried  off  lo  Samarang  to  look  after  their 
property,  left  unprotected  by  the  melancholy  fate  whidi  has  liefaUeo  their 
correspoodentB. 

The  distiurbanees  are  yet  chiefly  Confined  to  the  provinces  of  the  Native 
Princes,  where  disaffection  has  long  prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  arbi- 
trary interference  of  the  Government ;  but  I  believe  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  island  to  be  eoualky  opposed  to  the  Dutch  au^KMHy,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  insurrection  is  rapidly  extending. 

Here«  however,  I  hope  we  have  notliing  to  fear  from  the  Natives ;  and  I 
am  ^lad  to  find  that  most  opinions  are  in  favour  ^f  the  securi^  of  the 
estates ;  but  every  description  of  property  inust  suffer  snore  or  le^s  while  the 
present  disturbances  continue. — ^Vlth  the  exceotion  of  the  shipment  oi 
such  produce  as  is  on  the  spot,  business  may  ue  said  to  be  suspended  at 
Batavia.  The  credit  of  the  Government,  too,  is  sensibly  derlining,  and 
.their  prospects  are  really  desf^rate  ;-*-a  large  debt  with  Utile  revenue  eona- 
ing  in^  apd  the  probability  of  stiU  less  in  the  ensuing  year« 

-  The  last  accounts  from  Bataria,  quoted  in  *  The  British  PreaSj' 
state  that  a  conspiracy  to  bum  that  capital  of  the  Dutch  in  India 
had  been  detected.  The  old  Regent,  Radio  Adi  Hali,  was  arrested 
and  put  into  strict  confinement  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned.  Thi^ 
man  is  of  high  rank,  connected  with  the  Emperor  Solow  Hia  aoas 
were  sent  to  Bengal  by  Lord  Minto,  and  received  a  liberal  edu- 

.cation.  The  general  feeling  at  Batavia  is,  that  if  tke  Duteh  do  not 
alter  the  oppressive  system  of  their  govemment,  whieh  has  been  so 
long  in  operation,  Java  adll  never  be  in  a  quiet  state  ualeas  over^ 
aw^  by  a  powerful  military  force.  The  whole  effective  Ibrce  of  Euro- 
pean troops  in  the  island,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out,  did  not 

.  exceed  3000  men  ;  and  the  most  respectable  citizens  were  compelled 
to  perform  the  duties  of  common  soldiers.     These  are  the  t^mes  h/r 

^trying  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  excluding  European  settlers 
from  the  East.     Let  the  rulers  of  British  s  India  take  warning  in 

.tiiae. 
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•  A  leitf  r  from  this  place,  quoted  io  %he  *  Co\^9ib\m  Press  Gasett«* 
of  Calcutta,  gi?es  the  folkiwing  interestiug  particulars  of  a  speciq^  of 

foresight  for  which  this  i^and  is  celebirated  :*— 

.  In  my  ueU  letter  I  muait  t^U  you  of  ihe  ahilities  of  soipe  few  here  to 
disooTcr  ships  some  rlays  before  they  anpeur  above  the  hori^n.  You 
may  rememDer  the  phenomenon  having  been  noticed  some  time  sgo  in  a 
voyage  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  I  forget  the  name  of  both  the  ship  and  ihe 
captain^  on  that  occasion ;  but  the  snip  appears  in  tlie  air  inverted,  and 
of  course  Uie  appearance  is  accounted  for  on  the  common  theory  of  rc- 

*fractioD.  It  is  however  peculiar  to  certain  situations,  er  at  least 
certain    latitudes.     One   of  the    men   at  this  place  was    invited    to 

.Paris  by  tha* Institute,  but  he  ooukl   not  observe  the  same  appear- 

.auce  there,  and  eama  back.  He  here  makes  a  regular  dally  report,  and 
is  nrely  out.  He  has  been  known  to  announce  a  ship  dismasted  for  five 
days  before  any  other  person  could  discover  her,  (the  D^aira  Cliinaman*) 

.  and  among'many  other  inconlrovcrlible  proofs,  he  not  long  ago  announcea 
the  approach  of  two  brigs  unaccountably  lashed  together;  in  three 
days  after  a  shin  with  four  masts  made  itSL  appearance,  a  thing  that  liad 
not  l>een  seen  fot  12  years  before.  There  are  two  old  men  that  have  the 
skill  to  discern  very  accurately ;  but  they  have  many  pupils  whom  they 
arf  ti^sehiilg*  and  who  oan  see  the  object  tl^ough  they  ca^Aotyet  peKeive 
distmctly  the  particular  characters  of  them, 

MADAGASCAR. 

King  Radama,  in  order  to  encourage  British  trade  with  his  do- 

-minions,  baa  issued  an  edict,  relieving  British  vesaehi  of  all  chai-ges 

-  and  impoaitions  to  which  tbey  were  formerly  subjected  ;  and  limiting 

the  demand  upon  ^m  to  fifteen  doltare  of  anchorage  duty,  and  five 

per  cent,  on  all  exports,  the  produce  of  the  island.     In  this  edict  his 

Ma}eaty  proceeds  to  say,-^ 

With  a  view  lo  encourage  the  residence  of  British  subjects  in  my  do- 
minions, for  the  better  civilisatbn  of  my  people,  and  the  introduction  of 
various  arts  and  sciences,  I  hereby  assure  tbem  of  my  special  protectioa ; 
and  thai  ihey  shall  have  free  liberty  to  dwell  therein,  to  build  ships  and 
vessels,  and  houses,  and  C4iltivate  lands,  to  carry  on  lawful  trade  and 
tiaffic ;  to  come  and  to  go  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  without  let  and 
hinderance  of  any  kind,  and  without  payment  ot  any  duty  or  tax  than  be- 
fore mentioned. 

The  East  India  Company  might  learn  wisdom  from  this  semi*bar- 
barian,  who  is  already  seiiaible  that  Colonization  is  the  best  mode  of 
civilizing  and  improving  his  subjects, 

GAPE   av    GOOD    HOPE. 

Since  ^  jott  mad  liberal  measure  adopted  by  the  Ministara,  of 
vestoring  Mr.  Greig  to  the  situation  from  which  he  had  been  so  arbi- 
trarily expeUedy  and  enabling  him  to  re-establish  his  press,  whtah 
ked  been  so  despofcioally  erusl^,  a  great  deal  of  rahiable  intelhgenee 
has  reached  England,  showing  in  their  true  colours  the  affaire  of  that 
colei^.     The  delay  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset  to  withdraw  isoaax  the 

^  Capt.  Sfiorcsby,  a  eU  known  as  a  toientific  voyager  in  the  arotioregioas.*- 
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flcene  of  his  oppreteions,  appears  naw  to  be  exphdned.  Vkm  an  aelor 
striving  for  an  encore^  he  is  playing  off  all  his  arts  to  elicit  a  iew 
plaudits  to  grace  his  exit,  if  not  invite  his  return.  The  haoghtioess 
of  the  absolute  ruler  is  now  laid  aside  for  the  gracious  condeacentioa 
of  the  candidate  for  office.  The  boors  of  Stellenbosch  are  oompli* 
mented  With  their  loyalty ;  the  black-legs,  though  less  skiifol  than 
he,  are  now  allowed  to  win  of  him  a  few  hundred  rix-dollars ;  othen 
are  honoured  in  public  with  the  most  gracious  salutations,  and  other 
marks  of  regard.  But  after  all  the  exertions  of  his  creatures,  the  ad- 
dresses got  up  for  LfOrd  Charles  are  mere  hole-and-corner  productioiia, 
which  can  have  little  weight  in  the  quarter  where  they  are  inteoded 
to  operate.  They  will  be  a  poor  set-off  against  the  specific  charges 
brought  against  him  in  Parliament,  which  he  seems  afraid  to  face, 
unless  borne  up  by  the  adulation  of  Dutch  boors  and  Cape  cooftiersy 
a  few  of  whom  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  apphtud  any  Goreraor 
whatever. 


INCIDENTS  AND  EVBNTS   IN  SUROPB  CONNBCTJfiD   >^1TH 
THE  EASTERN   WORLD. 

OOVERNOR-GENERALSHIF. 

The  most  important  events  that  have  occurred  in  England,  con- 
nected with  the  interest  of  India,  are  the  agitation  of  the  question 
who  should  succeed  Lord  Amherst,  and  the  decision  of  the  Treasury 
as  to  the  division  of  prize  property  taken  in  the  Deccan. 

The  intrigues  and  counterplots  of  the  Directorial  and  Ministerial 
authorities,  with  regard  to  the  future  Governor-Generalship  of  India, 
have  gone  on,  for  months  past,  without  any  apparent  result ;  though 
the  necessity  of  change  has  been  long  deeply  felt,  and  is  every  day 
manifestly  becoming  more  imperative.  We  cannot  but  regard  this 
inaptitude  to  provide  seasonably  a  remedy  for  every  emergency,  and 
bring  the  highest  talents  into  play,  as  a  strong  symptom  that  our  pre- 
sent system  of  government  is  incompetent  to  preserve  dominion  over 
distant  dependencies.  The  march  of  events  abroad  will  not  wait  for 
the  chancery  delays  of  those  tedious  struggles  of  family  and  aristo- 
cratic influence  at  home.  While  the  storm  rages,  or  the  shallows  are 
near,  a  pilot  must  be  provided  instantly  to  seize  the  helm  with  a  strong 
and  skilful  grasp.  It  will  not  do  to  waste  time  in  balancing  and 
consulting  as  to  who  shall  be  placed  at  that  important  post ;  fariess 
to  determine  the  selection  by  the  rank  and  pedigree  and  wants  of  the 
candidate,  rather  than  big  past  services,  his  talents,  or  experience. 
Of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  system,  the  family  of  Amherst  seems  des- 
tined to  be  a  standing  example.  Sir  Jeffery,  the  founder  of  this  house, 
and  as  much  distinguished  by  his  public  merits  as  its  present  prt^  is 
by  his  deficiencies,  was,  at  a  critical  period,  superseded  in  his  govern- 
ment in  America  by  Lord  Boutetort,  whose  merits  consiated-  in 
**  bowing  low,  and  carrying  the  sword  of  state;  '*  and  he  was,  at  that 
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day,  described  as  ''  the  best  of  men  '' !  as  our  present  '^  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber  "  is  now  called  the  most  amiable  and  inoffensive  of  the 
human  race.  But  we  soon  after  lost  our  splendid  possessions  in 
the  West ;  and  if  that  experience  be  not  sufficient  to  teach  us,  we  may 
soon  hare  another  great  moral  lesson  in  the  East, — that  an  empire 
cannot  be  governed  and  preserved  by  a  negative  quantity  of  merits 
which  constitutes  an  accomplished  fawning  courtier.  In  the  invin- 
cible tendency  to  make  such  a  contemptible  selection  of  colonial 
Governors,  we  see  clearly  the  way  prepared  for  the  decline  and  fall 
of  our  Indian  empire. 

On  this  subject,  it  is  now  well  known  that  great  efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  Governor- General  for  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  and  that  though  his  Grace  had  a  large  majority  of  the 
Ministers  on  his  side,  he  failed  for  want  of  interest  with  the  Directocs. 
Since  then,  certain  changes  being  meditated  in  the  Government  of 
Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol  became 
competitors  for  the  succession  to  the  viceroyalty,  in  which  the  former 
was  again  unsuccessful.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  that  Lord  Wellesley 
offered  his  services  to  go  out  again  to  India,  and  that  these  were  accept- 
ed by  Ministers.  But  the  concurrence  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is  still 
doubtful;  for  Lord  Wellesley,  though  sufficiently  despotical  in  his 
Eastern  career,  was  not  sufficiently  subservient  to  suit  their  wishes. 
He  was  besides  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  wished  to  separate  the 
governing  from  the  mercantile  policy  of  the  Company's  system ;  and 
was  moreover  removed  from  his  government  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
make  it  very  unlikely  that  he  would  ever  be  cordially  restored.  It  is 
matter  of  regret  to  see  Lord  Hastings  passed  by  in  all  this.  The  vete- 
ran nobleman  h  here  on  the  spot,  ready  and  willing,  no  doubt,  to  return 
to  the  scene  of  his  former  fame :  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
his  return  would  do  more  to  restore  confidence  in  India  than  any  event 
that  could  happen.  Yet  he  is  passed  by,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  sacrificed  to  a  feeling  either  of  vindictiveness  or  caprice. 

The  Treasury  decision  as  to  the  Deccan  prize  case  will  be  found 
under  its  proper  head  in  an  official  shape.  In  this  place,  we  need  only 
say  that  it  is  in  favour  of  a  general  distribution  of  the  prize  property, 
which  will  therefore  include  Lord  Hastings  and  the  Bengal  army, 
and  place  them  on  a  footing  with  their  brothers  in  arms,  of  Madras 
and  Bombay.  The  view  taken  of  this  subject,  in  our  last  Number, 
has  been  adopted  by  those  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  case  ;  and  we 
have  great  {Measure  in  recording  the  honourable  issue  of  the  de- 
liberations. 

The  discussion  at  the  India  House,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's case,  will  be  found  under  the  usual  head  of  the  Debates.  As 
,  we  ventured  to  do  on  a  former  occasion,  we  shall  repeat  on  the  pre- 
sent; and  instead  of  offering  any  opinions  of  our  own  on  the  ques- 
tion, transcribe  a  few  of  those  expressed  by  others,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  attract  the  attention  of  many  who  would  not  otherwise  see 
them  in  their  original  places,  and  thus  produce  an  effect  in  favour  of 
justice.    They  are  as  follows  :— 
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,  :  JViMR  (^f  6/«li^^The  debaU  on  the  c^m  of  Mr.  BiM^thi^^m  anne  «ii 
yesterday  at  'the  India  House.'   The  ipotion  of  Mr.  Kmnmrds  ^uid  an 
amendment  of  Mr.  R.  Jackson's,  recommending  the  losses  of  Mr.  Buclv- 
Ingham  to  the  consjderaiion  of  the  Directors,  were  negatived  on  the&how 
iDf  hands ;  but  a  ballot  has  been  demanded  by  Mr.  Hume,    The  dis« 
'cuasion,  yesterday,  might  have  been  conveniently  confined  much  within 
.the  limit^i  to  which  it  was  extended,  especially  by  those  who  opposed  the 
potion.    Those  geallemen  attempted  to  turn  the  debate  entirely  upoa 
the  question,  whether  it  was  fMToper  to  put  a  sto^i  to  the  habit  of  free  ^E»r 
cussiun  with  whic^  Mr,  liucKingham  was  identified  in  Calcutta.    This* 
in  itself,  is  a  questioii  of  great  importance,  and  those  who  think  that  tli^ 
lil>€rty  of  the  Pres^  w^s  useful  in  India,  must  think  that  the  inea&ures 
adopted  to  suppress  it  were  n»ischievous,  and  that  any  sufferings  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  them  form  a  fit  subject  of  complaint    But  for 
the  Company,  which  may  be  said  to  have  sanctioned  the  suppression  of 
.the  liberty  of  the  press  in  India,  the  question  was  of  a  dmrent  kind, 
viz.,  whether,  in  tlic  execution  of  these  measures,  (upon  the  euppoutiuii 
.6«l^tary  in  their  (»bJQct,)  unnecessary  and  avoidable  injury  was  luflioted 
.upoti  |iu  individual,  \rhich  being  unnecessary  aud  avoiqalilf » it  was  their 
duty,  as  a  governing  body,  to  endtavour  to  repair.    The  object  was  to 
suppress  free  discussion  in  India ;  and  it  appears  to  us  impossible  for  uiy 
reasonable  man,  to  suppose  thut  all  the  measures  which    the  Indian 
Government  adopted  aguinst  Mr.  Buckingham  were  necessary  for  this 
•purpose.    One  simple  (and,  supposing  the  object  justifiable,  the  best) 
•meane  would  have  been  the  establishment  of  a  censorship.    No  propertv 
•would  h»re  keen  i&iured,  personal  liberty  would  not  have  been  mvadee, 
a^  Uie  end  desired  wouht  have  been  certainly  attained.    But  hoar  dill 
.the  Bengal  Government  proc^d  \    Fir^t,  it  b^isbe4  Mr.  Buckingham  ; 
next,  finding,  as  it  easily  might  have  ^licipated,  that  sudi  «  measure 
was  not  of  tne  smallest  use,  it  macle  a  general  law,  placing  in  its  own 
'hands  the  power  of  suppressing  newspapers.    Then  it  suppressed  the 
*  Calcutta  Journal,'  on  account  of  the  indiscretion  (supposing  there  was 
any  ground  for  the  proceeding)  of  some  agents  of  Mr.  Buckingham's, 
whom  the  first  needless  act  of  ihe  Government  had  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  superintending.    Lastly,  it  rcftised  to  grant  a  license  to  any 
persons  to  u§e  Mr.  Buckingham's  printing  press,  so  lone  as  Mr.  Buckkw- 
ham  himself  liad  any  present  or  even  future  interest  in  the  pruHts.  Surely 
all  these  acts,  the  punishment  of  the  individual,  the  suppression  of  his 
paper,  tlie  locking  up,  and  consequent  destruction  of  his  material  pro- 
perty— all  these  evils,  inflicted  not  in  the  way  of  punishment  but  in  the 
course  of  administration,  could  not  possibly  have  been  unavoidable;  and 

•  if  they  were  not  unavoidable,  the  Government  is  bound  to  repair  the  loss 
<  they  have  occasioned. 

i  Frotn  the  Sundtijf  Times, — ^The  last  act  of  the  Oriental  tragedy,  in  which 
Mr.  Buckingham  is  tlie  viotini,  was  wound-  up  last-  week  ^  ^^  Inii^ 
House.    Mr.  Kinnaird's  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  last  seal  has 

.  thus  been  put  to  the  merciless  spoliation  of  this  injvred  gentleman.  We 
do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  those  who  could  add  insult  to  injury,  sod 
smile  at  his  destruction;  they  may  hug  themselves  in  the  days  resuUy 

*  and  cry  with  the  cirockbacked  tyrant — 

'  Sp  much  for  Buckingham  V 

hut  they  will  find  few  to  applaud  the  heartkaa  oppression  eut  of  4oms. 
If  the  Government  of  India  had  a  ri^ht  to  deport  Mr.  Quckia^hiftro  ireyi 
these  shores — had  it  also  the  Corsair's^trivilegc  to  confiscate  h^  proper^ ! 
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.  W$a^  it  '%m%  wai^  Kx  bW&i  hift  future  hap^  w^tho^it  aiakiag  tvia  rttro- 
,  tpectivei  apd  criishing  viih  Uie  same  hand  the  acquisitions  of  years  ?    A 
Mr.  Poyader,  a  ch;^  attornay,  was  on^  or  the  leading  oratoxs  against  Mr. 
■  Buckingham  011  this  day.    This  gentleman  may  he  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  mazes  of  Guildhall,  bui  pray  what  can  he  know  of  India,  its 
customs,  or  constitution?    Tl\a  hanks  of  the  Thames  may  he  familiar  to 
ki^  optics ;  but  of  the  Ganges,  he  must  b^  just  as  cognoscent  as  of  the 
.  course  of  the  Niger.    Does  it  accord  with  Mr.  Poynder's  notions  of 
British  law  to  tranbport  a  subject  without  trial,  and  hand  hb  property 
aver  to  the  Brst  applicant ;  or  what  would  ray  Lord  Chief  Justice,  or  a 
.  GuiJdh^li  Jury,  say  to  so  monstrous  an  opprcbsiun  in  any  other  colonv  ? 
.Is  Mr.  Foynder  running  a  disintareated  race  with  the  Dank  Solicitor  for 
the  huaiaess  ui  l^aderniall-street,  and  proving  his  deserts  by  a  defence 
:  of  oppression,  which  the  laws  of  England  abjure,  and  which  would  scarcely 
be  tolerated  under  the  scimitar  of  a  Turkish  Pa&ba?   But  the.£<piator, 
say  the  advocates  of  existing  things  in  India,  is  the  boundary  Ut^e  ba- 
'  tween  European  justice  and  Asiatic  tyranny ;  and  to  rctaui  our  empire 
,iu  the  iilast,  we  can  liave  no  Gpvernment  but  despotism  and  the  sword. 
If  so,  we  say,  sucl>  an  empire  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  endure.    It  is 
ibriHed-  ibr  tlie  gain  of  a  few,  and  tlie  oppression  of  millions  ;  and,  like 
.tbe  power  of  Spaii^  19  tl^  New  World^  must  at  no  distant  ds^  vanish 
.  from  oMr  grasp.    Grande^ir  aad  power  are  transitory— but  the  principles 
•  of  jusiioe  are  eternal «  and  no  dominion  tl\at  i^  not  foimded  on  sucli  prin- 
.ciples  can  be  perpetuated.     Hte  precedent  now  established  in  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's caie  will  be.  repeated  against  others,  until  Indi;i  is  swept  of 
.  every  imlrpendant  ma«»  and  is  tenanted  by  a  crowd  of  passive  slaves. 

From  the  Sunday  Monitor, — At  a  general  meeting  of  Proprietors  of  East 
Indki  stock,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  claims  ef  Mr.  Buckingham  for  some 

'  remuneration  for  pecuniary  losses  to  the  aniount  of  30,000/.  suffered  from 

'  tbe  tyranny  of  the  Government  of  India,  were  brought  forward,  and 
strenuously  advocated  by  Mr.  Kinnaird  •  who  recapitulated  at  some  length 
the  manifest  wrongs  and  in)uries  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  expcrieiK^d 
from  the  administration  ot  Lord  Amherst,  who,  with  a  despotism  unpa- 
ralleled, except  by  the  policy  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  annihilated  the 

'  exUtence  of  a  free  press,  and*  with  it  the  honourable  fortunes  of  a  talented 
rodividual.  After  a  lengthened  diiK^Uj^sion,  in  which  Colonel  L.  Stanhope 
and  Mr.  Hume  bore  the  most  flaltermg  testimony  to  the  character  of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  as  a  husband,  father,  and  citizen,  the  motion  for  the 
production  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Buckingham  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  respcctmg  his  claims  for  reparation,  was  negatived  by 
a  large  majority.  Thus,  by  ao  act  the  most  an)itrary  and  inhuman,  is  aii 
individual  deprived  of  an  extensive  property,  the  fruit  of  the  most  labori- 
ous tilent — thus  are  taken  from  hmi  the  means  of  existrnoe,  and  his 
children  rendered  beg«ars ;  and  yet,  in  England,  is  there  no  redress! 
Can  Lord  Amherst,  if  he  ever  reflect  on  the  mischief  of  his  ill-used 
power,  turn  on  his  pillow,  and  again,  **  fold  the  hands  to  sleep?  "    We 

'  trust  this  question  will  be  heard  uefore  Parliament ;  and  Minisif  rs  will 
compromise  nmch  of  the  liberality  with  which  public  opinion  endows 

'  them,  if  they  omit  according  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Bucttingham. 

From  th^  Examiner, — We  cannot  Say  we  are  surprised  at  the  refusal  of 
the  East  India  Comp»jny,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  entertain  the  question 
.  of  compensation  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  for  the  cruel  treatment  and  enor- 
mous losses  which  he  has  suffered  from  the  tyrannical  and  vindictive 
conduct  of  the  Company's  servants  in  India;  we  have  little  faith  in  the 
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justice,  much  less  in  the  generosity,  of  a  bod^  actuated  as  that  is  by  a 
sordid  trading  spirit;  yet  we  defy  any  impartial  and  feeling  person  to 
read  the  impressive  history  of  Mr.  Buckinsham*s  affairs  given  by  the 
Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird  in  the  debate  at  the  India  House,  without  a  sense 
of  indignation  that  a  man  so  treated  and  so  meritorious  should  be  denied 
redress.    For  the  question,  as  we  have  before  shown,  is  not  whether  a 
free  press  should  or  should  not  be  permitted  in  India,  but  whether,  in 
checking  a  certain  license  of  expression  assumed  by  the  *  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal/ (if  we  can  without  absurdity  apply  the  word  license  to  the  articles 
which  were  made  a  pretext  for  that  paper's  destniction,)  a  roost  wantoa 
and  needless  injury  was  not  inflicted  on  Mr.  Buckingham,  on  his  children, 
and  on  the  innocent  shareholders  in  the  paper.    'Hie  successi^^  banisli- 
ments  of  Messrs.  Buckingham  and  Arnot  were  ample,  or  rather  tevertf 
punishments  for  the  offences  of  opinion  of  which  tliey  were  alleged  to  be 
guilty  towards  the  Bengal  authorities.    The  total  stoppage  oY  the  paper, 
when  the  revival  of  the  censorship  might  have  prevented  the  possibility 
of  further  offence,  was  a  deliberate  act  of  malice  and  ^oppression,  the 
authors  of  which  will  be  consigned  to  infamy  by  posterity.    It  was  lite- 
rally a  *'  con6scatioh/'  as  gross  as  any  committea  by  some  of  the  early 
English  monarchs;  Sir  John  SewelPs  anger  at  the  use  of  the  word,  the 
justice  of  which  he  could  not  disprove,  is  very  like  the  irritation  of  a  sin- 
ner smarting  under  an  accusation  which  he  know^  to  be  tnie.    Snppose, 
for  the  sitke  of  illustration,  that  the  British  Government  determine  to 
suppress  the  free  publication  of  polilical  opinion  in  this  country ;  and, 
being  armed  with  power  by  Parliament,  were  to  begin  by  banishing  the 
Editor  of  the  *  Times '  for  a  squib  against  the  Comptroller  of  the  Station- 
ary-office.    The  <  Times*  newspaper  would  prooably  decline  in  sale, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  political  discussion ;  but  it  would  still  remain  a 
valuable  propertyras  a  mere  vehicle  for  advertisements,  and  a  necessary 
source  of  information  to  the  mercuntile  community.    The  new  conductor 
admits  a  paragraph  obnoxious  to  the  Minister;  but  would  the  latter  swp- 
press  the  paper  in  revenge,  when  he  could  either  inflict  punishment  on 
the  writer,  or  place  a  censor  over  the  ptiblication  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
fiuther  annoyance?     Would  he,  having  such  ample  means  both  for 
punishing  tl>e  past,  and  prevcntitm  for  the  future, — would  he  destroy  the 
property  and  subsistence  of  the  absent  Proprietor,  ruin  the  shareholders 
who  had  invested  money  in  the  paper  as  a  speculation  in  trade, — and 
prevent  the  continuance  of  the  concern  in  the  shape  of  an  advertising  and 
purely  literary  sheet?    If  he  did,  would  not  the  act  be  cried  out  against 
vy  the  whole  community,  as  one  of  self-willed,  brutal  injustice?  Yet  this 
would  be  no  worse  than  the  cold>blooded  malicious  ruin  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's hard-earned  fortune  by  the  East  India  despots.     We  hear  witn 
pleasure  of  an  intention  among  the  Liberals,  to  open  a  public  subscription 
to  indemnify  Mr.  Buckingham  fur  his  noble  stand  against  oppression.— 
The  advocates  of  free  discussion  are  peculiarly  interested  in  suptiorting 
him ;  indeed  the  whole  British  pul)lic  is  deeply  concerned  in  upbokiing  an 
indiviflual  against  that  detestable  colonial  system  which  reacts  so  mis- 
chievously on  the  mother  country.    To  protect  him,  therefore,  would  be 
a  most  useful  exertion  of  public  spirit,  would  bring  further  exposure  and 
disgrace  upon  the  India  Company,  and  would  extend  relief  to  an  indivi- 
dual,  of  whom  it  is  not  too  nmch  to  say,  that  his  long-continued  and 
arduous  labours  in  the  cause  of  enlightenment,  his  fearless  resistanee  to 
inisgovernment,  and  hrs  sacrifices  to  patriotic  principle,  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 
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The  expressions  contained  in  almost  all  the  Country  Papers  of 
England^  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  (for  all  have  noticed  these  transac- 
tions,) are  such  as  to  lead  to  a  confirmed  belief,  that  if  the  nation 
could  be  polled  on  the  subject,  there  is  hardly  a  hundred  individuals 
who  would  not  declare  their  belief  that  the  injury  inflicted  had  been 
not  merely  severe,  but  unnecessary,  and  far  beyond  what  any  homaa 
being  could  have  ever  wished  or  intended  ;  ana  that  on  this  ground, 
if  on  no  other,  relief  should  be  afforded.  Hopes  are  still  entertained, 
however,  that  any  appeal  to  the  public  of  England  may  be  unneces- 
sary. The  Propnetors  of  East  India  stock,  and  even  the  Directors, 
may  yet,  it  is  believed,  see  reason  to  view  the  calamities  with, 
more  indulgent  eyes  than  they  have  hitherto  done ;  and  not  leave  it 
to  posterity  to  say  that  they  saw  a  victim  hurried  on  to  destruction 
without  an  effort  even  to  avert  his  doom.  The  public  of  India  can- 
not hear  this  with  indifference,  any  more  than  their  fellow-countrymen 
here.  But  the  source  firom  whence  these  calamities  have  sprung 
will,  it  is  yet  hoped,  be  still  found  available  for  their  relief,  and  the 
innocent  (who  are  now  made  sufferers)^  be  at  least  saved  firom  the 
pomshment  due  to  the  guilty  alone. 

THE    INDIGO   TRADE. 

During  the  past  month  an  open  rupture  has  taken  plac^  between  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  body  of  Merchants,  who  are  the  princi- 
pal dealers  in  indigo,  ia  consequence  of  the  former  having  forced  on 
a  large  sale  of  that  commodity  on  the  17th  ultimo,  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  the  trade  for  its  postponement,  on  account  of 
the  unprecedented  circumstances  of  the  country.  Mr.  Christie,  who 
was  deputed  by  the  great  body  of  the  trade  to  act  in  their  behalf, 
stated  the  case  as  follows : — 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  meeting  took  place  of  tliose  connected  with  the 
indigo  bus'mess,  which  was  most  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
and  at  which  he  had  accidentally  the  honour  of  presiding.  It  was  there 
Unanimously  resolved,  that  a  respectful  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Companv,  setting  forth  the 
effect  of  the  recent  shock  in  the  trading  world,  and  the  great  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  of  tl>ere  being  adequate  purchasers  at  this  sale ;  entreat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  trade,  as  well  of  the  interests  of 
the  Company,  such  sa'e  should  be  postponed  until  purchasers  could  as- 
semble imder  more  favourable  circumstances.  This  application  received 
immediate  attention  from  the  Directors,  who,  however,  kindly  and  can- 
didly replied,  that  as  tlie  great  bulk  of  the  sale  was  composed  of  the  goods 
of  private  traders,  which  were  for  a  i^pecial  purpose  intrusted  to  their 
care,  thev  could  not,  in  fairness  to  such  parties,  deprive  them  of  the 
promisee!  o[»portuniiy  of  finding  a  sale.  Ihe  trade  immediately,  know* 
mg  that  only  600  out  of  6000  chests  of  indigo  allotted  for  sale  belonged 
to  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  the  rest  was  the  property  of  indi- 
indmis,  lelt  that  the  Company  were  only  acting  in  fairness  to  ihe  inte- 
rests intrusted  to  them,  and  therefore  thought  that  it  was  only  just  to 
ooQSult  the  parties  upon  the  steus  which  it  might  be  advisalilc  to  take 
when  their  interests  were  involveci.  They  (the  trade^  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  necessary  application  to  these  parties  for  their  concurrence  in 
the  postponement  of  the  sale;  and  he  was  happy  to  say  thatiive-sixihs 
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or  nearer  siK-seventhfl  not  only  occurred  tn  the  proposition^  tmt  coinciM 
in  the  propriety  of  the  reasons  which  Imd  led  to  tne  request,  deterroin-- 
ing  to  withdraw  their  chests  if  the  Company  agreed  to  do  the  same. 
Thus  armed,  with  the  assent  of  the  owners  of  4500  chests  of  the  indigo 
whicii  was  intended  to  be  sold  at  this  sale,  they  again  by  memorial  ad-* 
dressed  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  parties  whose  property  W€is  thus  in* 
volved,  respectfully  requiring  the  postponement,  under  circumstanceii 
which  gave  every  hope  that  so  reasonable  a  request  woaU  be  complied 
with.  Unforttinatelv)  this  ceneial  anticipation  wis  not  in  die  end  rea« 
hzQd,  although  the  gi  eat  bulK  of  their  country  customers,  acting  upon  it, 
had  refrained  from  coming  to  town.  The  saie  was  nevertheless  ordered 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  at  a  time  which  only  allowed  13  days 
to  Chrisiian?,  and  11  to  Jews,  for  the  inspection  of  6000  cheats  of  an 
article  which  more  than  any  other  required  close  and  accurate  examina-' 
tion ;  and  this,  too,  in  the  most  inclement  state  of  the  wtaiher,  and  on 
some  days  (like  Monday)  which  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  to  per* 
form  any  inspection  whatever. 

The  motives  of  the  East  India  Directors  for  hurrying  on  the  stle  in 
spite  of  the  wishes  and  the  well  known  interests  of  the  owniers  of  the - 
article  may  now  be  comprehended,  when  it  is  known  that  private 
advices  must  have  reached  them  ot  the  intended  speculation  of  their' 
Governor-General  in  indigo  to  the  extent  of  seventy  lacs  of  rupees  I 
To  make  room  for  this  immense  importation,  it  mtast  be  thought  neces-. 
sary  to  clear  ofif  the  old  stock  on  hand  at  any  sacrifice  to  the  ownefs. 
Besides  which,  the  Company  itself  is  in  great  want  of  money,  being 
now  obliged  to  supply  Its  deficiency  by  a  firesh  issue  of  paper,  tHl  Lonf 
Amherst's  tardy  remittance  come  to  its  relief. 

To  the  foregoing  representation,  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  Director,  who 
acted  as  Chairman  at  the  sale,  replied,  that  of  the  two  reasons  tirged 
for  delay,  the  first  was,  the  late  pecuhiary  embarrassments ;  the' 
other,  the  bad  season.  These  reasons  he  set  Aside,  on  the  ground  Ihat  no 
one  could  assure  us  that  wo  should  ever  enjoy  better  times,  free  from  such- 
impediments,  or  more  favourable  to  such  a  sale.  But,  we  toJly  ask, 
did  this  argument  prevent  the  Company  from  postponing  its  own  tea 
sale  only  a  few  weeks  before?  Next,  he  aiigued,  that  as  (mtsixtk, 
of  the  quantity  bdonging  to  the  trade  was  still  not  withdrawn,  the 
Gompanj  were  bound  to  sell  tliat,  but  others  might  withdraw  tiidrs 
if  they  chose.  Mr.  Christie  said,  in  reply,  that  the  trade  oovld  not* 
fer  a  moment  mean  to  interfere  with  the  individual  rights  of  sud^ 
owners  as  meant  to  sell  at  present.  But  "  he  wished  to  know  if  ft 
were  the  determination  of  the  Company  to  sell  their  own  600  chests 
under  all  the  circumstances,  and  being  in  full  possession  of  the  unani* 
mous  feeling  of  the  trade  Y*  To  this  plain  question,  the  Chairman 
gave  no  reply ;  for  the  Company  had,  at  first,  objected  to  the  post- 
ponement lof  t^e  sale,  en  account  of  the  suppeeed  wishes  of  the  trade^ 
that  it  might  go  on ;  and  now  the  ^  iiowrarable "  Gompanj  was 
g^ng  on  with  tlie  safe  ii^  direct  opposition  to  those  wishes.  Onv 
gentleman,  an  intending  purchaser,  said,  he  had  cotne  €r6tt  a  p^V 
distance,  and  it  would  be  a  gre;at  inconvenience  to  him  to  lose  this^ 
(^>portuaity  of  supplying  himself.    On  this,  the  Chaiiman  said^  that. 
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wb*t  kad  ftOea  &om  tkat  geD^leman  pro?«d  the  propriety  of  §(ai% 
4a  witb  the  sale)  as  loag  as  a  single  purchaser  could  be  found,  or  aa 
article  remaiBed  oa  hand.  The  single  purchaser  would,  no  doubt^i 
heartily  concur  in  a  doctrine  which  promised  him  every  Uiing  on  hiii 
own  terms,  when  there  was  no  competition.  The  Chairman  and  De- 
puty-Chairman, of  the  Court  of  Directors,  having  been  then  consultedi 
they  insisted  on  the  sale  proceedings  which  it  did  amid  cries  o; 
'*  shamei"  and  every  s^/mptom  of  indignation  among  the  larse  asitem<r 
hlage  of  genUemen  present,  amounting  to  two  or  three  hundred,  con^ 
BiBiing  of  many  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  of  the  city.  Among 
those  who  are  mentioned  as  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  pror 
eetdingBy  were  Mr*  Palmer,'  Mr.  Bazett,  (oftlie  firmof  Bazett,  Far- 
quhar,  and  Co.,)  Mr.  Innes,  (of  the  £u:m  of  Innes,  Fairlie,  Bonham, 
and  Co.,)  who  complained  of  the  gross  illiberality  of  the  Company  s, 
procedure*  Some  who  had  at  first  withdrawn  their  lots,  in  deference^ 
to  the  known  wishes  of  the  trade  in  general,  hoping  that  the  Com^ 
pany  would  follow  their  example,  were  not  allowed  to  restore  them 
wheo^  the  sale  so  unexpectedly  proceeded.  The  result  of  this  forced 
sale^  was  a  fall  of  prices  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent. ;  whichi 
though  it  must  be  ruinous  to  the  private  merchant,  is  thought  nothing 
of  by  the  commercial  kings,  who  are  accustomed  to  trade  at  a  loss^ 
and  nudce  up  all  deficiencies  by  territorial  tribute,  or  by  borrowing  (as 
from  the  King  of  Oude)  crpres  of  rupees,  to  be  divided  among  them-> 
selves,  as  the  profits  of  their  commerce !  These  events  are  a  striking 
conunentary  on  the  late  solemn  declaration  of  the  Chairman,  that 
such  was  the  source  whence  their  dividends  proceeded ;  and  when 
Lord  Amherst's  investment,  purchased  with  borrowed  capital,  arrives^ 
we  shall  probably  find  them  again  glad  to  sell  at  a  loss  on  the  primer 
costs  in  order  to  reaHie  cash,  (called  profits  !  1 !)  to  be  shared  at  th« 
Bext  half  year's  dividend. 

ARMf  ARRAl^OBAiEKTS. 

The  Bengal  Government  had .  recommended  an  augmentation  of 
twelve  battalions  of  sepoy  infantry  to  that  establishment,  with  re- 
ference to  the  increased  duty  that  their  expected  coaquests  over  the 
BiffDane  would  require,  and  to  the  politiGal  aspect  d  a&drs  in  India. 
They  are  also  said  to  have  recomtnended  European  ofiicetB  to  be  aC^^' 
tached  to  the  sepoy  artillery  as  well  as  infantry  and  cavalry ;  and 
they  had  provisionally  made  the  promotions  for  nx  of  the  twelve  bat-» 
talions  of  infantry.  Two  regiments  of  Native  eavalry  were  also  re- 
commended for  sanction,  and  the  promotions  provisionally  made. 
The  Bombay  Government  also  wanted  several  battalions  of  Nativa 
infantry  In  addition,  and  s  fourth  regiment  of  Native  cavalry. 

The  two  Bengal  regiments  of  oavidry,  and  two  of  the  rqgktienfes  el 
Bombay  infantry,  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Court  of  Directors,  by  anticipation.  The  Court  also  recommended 
(it  is  pretty  well  known)  to  the  Board  of  Control  to  sanction  six  of 
the  twelve  battalions  of  sepbys,  bothfirom  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
in  the  probable  state  of  Indiaa  relations^  and  from  the  awkwardness 
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of  cancelling  commissions,  arrangements,  and  promotions  alrsadj 
made,  (though  called  ''  proYisional,")  and  sending  officers  backward 
and  forward,  from  old  regiments  to  new,  and  again  from  new  t6  old ; 
the  Court  also  recommended  an  artillery  increase,  we  hare  heard. 

The  latter  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  refused ;  why,  we  do  not 
know.  The  infantry  augmentation  of  Bengal,  however,  has  bctn  alio 
refused,  at  first,  tit  ^o<a,— say  the  quidnuncs  of  Groevenor-street,  aad 
on  the  ground  that  an  augmentation  of  the  Royal  forces  would  he  made, 
this  year,  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  as  if  it  were  an  equiyalent  for 
the  other,  in  such  a  climate  and  under  such  a  pditical  system  as  dutt 
of  British  India. 

It  it  now  whispered  that  a  disposition  has  been  shown  to  concede  tibe 
point  of  the  sepoy  augmentation  on  certain  conditions,  of  which  the 
particulars  have  not  transpired  ;  though  it  is  understood  that  the  baas 
is  the  reception  of  a  portion  of  the  King*s  half-pay  list  into  the  jenrice 
of  the  Company  as  subalterns ;  in  other  words,  giving  to  the  Horse- 
Guards  the  patronage  of  one  half  the  Lieutenancies  and  Ensigncies  lor 
the  new  regunents.  The  measure,  we  should  suppose,  is  not  at  aH 
likely  to  be  particularly  acceptable,  either  to  the  Company,  the  exdo* 
sive  dispensers  of  military  patronage  in  India,  in  the  shape  of  cadet- 
ships,  or  to  the  subalterns  of  the  Indian  army,  who  wiU  sufl^  by  the 
intrusion  of  these  strangers.  But  we  defer  further  remarks  on  tkb 
novel  and  somewhat  startling  subject  till  our  next,  when  we  hope  to 
obtain  more  accurate  information  a3  to  the  intrigues  and  negotiations 
on  several  interesting  points  which  are  said  to  be  carry fng  on  with 
great  activity  of  late,  between  the  two  Houses  which  bear  between 
them  the  destinies  of  the  East.  We  hope,  too,  in  the  interval,  to  profit 
by  the  opinions  of  our  experienced  and  professional  correspondents,  as 
to  the  effects  which  such  an  innovation  would  have  on  the  Company's 
service,  as  weighed  against  the  benefits  which  might  resok  to  the 
national  purse,  had  the  relief  joined  in  the  disposal  of  so  many  gentle- 
men  who  are  now  in  poverty  and  a  burden  to  the  finances  of  the 
country. 

EAST   INDIA   COMPAKt's    FINANCES. 

The  following  intelligence  having  aheady  appeared  in  'The 
Times,'  and  most  of  the  other  public  journals,  we  may  venture  to  in- 
sert i€  witliout  much  danger  of  a  prosecution  for  an  attempt  ^o  injure 
the  credit  of  the  Honourable  Company : — 

In  consequence  of  the  great  expense  incurred  bv  the  Burmese  wsr, 
it  h  understood  that  the  East  India  Company  will  find  it  necessary  to 
•vail  themselves  of  the /W/  extent  of  the  privilere  granted  them  by  act  of 
Parliament,  of  Issuing  bonds  for  circulation  in  Uie  London  market.  Tbs 
amount  at  present  our,  b,  we  believe,  very  consukrabfy  within  the  |icv> 
vU^e. 
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CLAIMS   OF  THE  ARMIBS  OP  INDIA  TO  THE  BOOTY  CAPT0RKD 
IN  THE  DECCAN* 

Under  tbls  bead,  we  erave,  in  our  last  Number,  a  concise  bistory  of  all  tbe 
facts  oonnected  with  tbis  important  case  which  bad  transpired  up  to  that 
period.  We  are  now  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  (exclusively)  a  renort 
of  the  arguments  of  Counsel  made,  in  tbe  course  of  the  month  just  ended, 
before  the  Lords  of  tbe  Privy  Council. 

The  only  pdint  to  which  Counsel  were  expected  to  direct  their  observa* 
tions,  was,  whether  tbe  booty  captured  in  tne  Deccan  subseciuently  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  was  the 
result  of  tbe  operations  of  that  army  prior  to  its  dissolution. 

Monday i  Jamtary  %  1826. 

At  one  o'clock,  their  Lordships  having  n>et,  and  Counsel  being  intro* 
dttcedy 

file  Earl  of  Liverpool  stated,  that  their  Lordships  bad  received  a  memo* 
rial  from  tbe*Marquis  of  Hastings,  praying  that  the  whole  question  regarding 
the  booty  miglit  be  referred  to  the  Privy  Council.  It  was  impracticable,  bis 
Lordship  said,  to  comply  with  the  noble  Marauis's  request,  that  the  whole 
question  should  be  referred  to  the  Privy  Council ;  but  their  Lordships  had  no 
objection  to  refer  to  that  tribunal  so  much  of  the  case  as  remainea  still  un- 
decided, if  both  parties  consented  to  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Harrison,  on  tbe  part  of  the  Deccan  army,  said,  that  he  would  con- 
sent to  their  Lordships'  proposition. 

Mr.  Adam  and  Dr.  Lushinoton,  for  the  opposite  party,  said,  they  felt  it 
Aielr  duty  to  withhold  their  consent.  They  would  willingly  allow  the  whole 
question  to  be  carried  before  tbe  Privy  Council,  but  not  a  detached  portion 
of  it. 

Tbe  Earl  of  laYERPooL  then  directed  Counsel  for  tbe  Deccan  army  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Harrison  said,  that  be  would  apply  bimself  to  combat  a  misconcep- 
tion under  which  the  trustees  appeared  to,  labour,  namely,  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  booty  to  wbicn  the  Deccan  army  laid  claim,  as  taken  by 
tbens,  was  not  captured  until  after  tbe  31st  of  March  1818,  the  period  at 
which  that  army  was  dissolved,  and  that  consequently  it  could  not  have  been 
captured  by  that  army.  The  mistake  of  tbe  trustees  arose  out  of  a  mis- 
conception as  to  what  constituted  capture.  The  proposition  which  it  would 
be  bis  duty  to  maintain  before  their  Lordships,  was,  tlret  immediately  upon 
the  capitulation  of  any  city,  town,  or  fortress  to  any  portion  of  his  Majesty's 
troops,  the  whole  of  the  public  property  in  any  such  place  belonged  immedi- 
ately to  those  particular  troops,  subject  of  course  to  tbe  sanction  of  his  Ma- 
jesty;  and  that  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  such  troops  should  take 
bodily  possession  of  the  property  ;  in  other  words,  that  tbe  mere  fact  of  sub- 
mission, on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  gave  to  tbe  conquering  force  all  the  rights 
of  capture,  and  tliat  it  was  in  no  way  necessary  to  establish  those  rights  that 
they  should  take  po&session  of  their  booty.  If  that  proposition,  supposing  be 
should  succeed  in  establishing  it,  were  applied  to  tbe  present  case,  the  result 
would  be,  that  all  the  properly  discovered  subsequently  to  the  dissolution  of 
^e  Deccan  army,  in  places  conquered  by  that  army,  must  be  declared  its 
booty,  having  devolved  to  it  from  the  first  moment  of  conquest ;  for  the  prin- 
ciple he  contended  for  applied  with  as  much  force  to  a  whole  country  as  to  a 
single  town.  He  would  proceed  to  cite  to  their  Lordships  certain  cases 
which  would  exhibit,  in  tbe  clearest  possible  light,  the  principle  of  law  with 
respect  to  capture.  It  appeared  from  the  reports  of  one  of  tne  learned  per- 
sons who  were  summoned  to  assist  their  Lonlships  at  the  present  discus- 
vloos,  (Sir  C.  Robinson,)  that  many  years  ago,  the  learned  Judge,  who  pre- 
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sided  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  had  expressed  his  ref^ret  that  tiie  dccisioiii 
of  the  Court  were  not  always  so  uniform  as  it  was  desirable  thcv  should  be, 
fmd  said  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaetioB  to  him  if  h»  could,  wiih  the  assist* 
ance  which  he  might  hope  to  obtain  from  the  bar,  succeed  in  establishing 
a  general  system,  founded  on  principles  which  in  future  would  be  applicable 
to  all  cases  that  might  arise.  It  was  impossible  for  any  person,  who  looked 
fthrongh  ^e  cases  decided  by  the  learned  Judre,  to  deny-  that  he  had  lifcd 
to  carry  his  wishes  into  execution,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  mors 
able,  elaborate,  and  consistent  course  of  decisions.  The  learned  Counsel 
then  proceeded  to  quote  several  cases  which  had  been  decided  by  Sir  William 
^cott,  now  Lord  Stowell,  on  the  principle,  that  taking  possession  was  by  no 
means  a  necessary  part  of  capture.  The  case  of  the  snip  the  Sdwwrd  and 
MarVf  in  which  a  question  of  salrage  arose,  wat  very  peculiar.  The  vessel, 
a  Bntish  merchantman,  had  struck,  durinr  a  storm,  to  a  French  lugger, 
who  told  her  to  stay  by  her  till  tlie  storm  abated,  when  she  would  send  a 
boat  to  take  possession  of  her.  A  British  frigate,  however,  came  up  with  the 
lugger,  and  captured  her.  In  the  mean  time,  the  merchantman  succeeded 
in  loinini^  her  convoy,  from  which  she  had  been  separated  by  the  storn.  The 
British  frigate  claimed  the  merchantman  as  a  French  prize.  On  the  part  of 
the  merchantman  it  was  contended,  that  she  could  not  be  considered  a  nrixe, 
inasmuch  as  the  Frenchman  had  never  taken  possession  of  her.  SirW. 
Scott,  in  giving  his  decision,  said,  that  the  sending  persons  on  board  a  ves- 
«el  to  take  possession,  was  by  no  means  essentiu  to  capture.  If  a  vessel 
was  compelled  to  lie  to  by  another,  it  was  clear  that  sue  was  under  her 
dominion  ;  he  therefore  decided,  that  the  merchantman  had  be«B  captured 
by  the  French  lugger,  llie  case  of  the  ship  Ntsoluiwn  was  also  in  point 
The  Ruotution.  was  au  American  vessel  proceeding  to  France.  One  of  onr 
privateers  suspecting  that  she  had  French  property,  sent  two  men  on  board, 
and  desired  the  captain  to  carry  her  into  a  Bntish  port,  which  he  consented 
to  do.  However,  when  the  privateer  got  out  of  sight,  the  captain,  in  spite 
of  his  promises,  was  proceeoinr  to  his  original  destination,  when  the  two 
British  seamen  on  board  hailed  an  English  man-of-war,  who  brought  her 
into  an  English  port,  in  this  case,  Sir  W.  Scott  decided,  that  tlie  right  of 
capture  belonged  to  the  privateer,  and  not  to  the  vessel  which  had  brought 
the  price  into  port.  The  next  case  to  which  he  would  request  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships,  was,  perhaps,  more  applicable  than  any  which  he  bad 
quoted  to  the  question  under  discussion.  In  1S08,  one  of  the  Faro  islands 
aurrendered  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  vessels,  commanded  by  Captain  Batt. 
After  the  de^rture  of  Captain  Ball,  another  vessel  touched  at  the  island  and 
took  possession  of  certain  property,  of  the  existence  of  which  Captain  Ball 
was  ignorant  a^the^^time  he  left  the  island.  Sir  W.  Scott  decided,  that  im- 
mediately upon  thexsurrender  of  the  island,  the  whole  of  the  public  pro- 
perty therein  devolved  to  the  Crown  for  the  use  of  the  captors,  wtid  that  any 
persons  who  roirht  subsequently  possess  themselves  of  any  part  of  such' pro- 
perty, could  only  hold  it  in  the  character  of  trustees  for  the  Crown.  He 
would  trouble  then'  Lordships  with  only  one  case  more,  which  was  of  great 
celebrity,  he  alluded  to  the  capture  of  Toulon.  Toulon  surrendered  to  the 
naval  force  under  Lord  Hood,  in  the  name  of  Louis  X.VII.  Lord  Hood| 
however,  did  not  take  manual  possession  of  the  place.  Subsequentiiy«  the 
British  land  forces  took  possession  of  the  place,  blew  up  the  dock-yard,  and 
performed  other  important  services.  The  land  forces  put  in  a  claim  to  the 
booty  which  they  had  succeeded  in  carrying  off;  but  it  was  decided,  that  the 
navtd  force,  to  whom  the  place  had  first  surrendered,  were  the  sole  captors, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  booW.  The  case  was  arrued  before  the  Privy  Council, 
•ome  of  whose  members,  Mr.  Pitt  amongst  others,  though  very  desirous  of 
rewarding,  the  services  of  the  land  forces,  bowed  to  the  opiniou  of  SirW. 
Beott,  and  other  learned  persons  who  were  consulted,  and  who  decided  in  the 
way  which  he  had  stated. 

At  four  o'clock)  the  Easl  of  LiTBapooL  intimated  that  the  time  for  a^^onra- 
tnewi  had  arrivedi  and  requested  that  Mr.  UarriioiL  would  niUQie  hit  aii«« 
ment  to-morrow  morning  at  twelve  o'ck>ck» 
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Their  Lordebips  assembled  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  Earl  of  Livbkpool  observed*  that  it  would  tend  materiality  ifi  sim* 
plify  the  case^  if  the  learued  Couusel  (Mr.  Harrison)  would  state  what  was 
actually  taken  possession  of  by  the  army  at  Poouah,  Nag^pore,  and  Mabid<* 
fiore,  as  oontra-distinguished  from  that  whiqh  came  into  its  possession  as  tht 
(eneral  result  of  its  operations. 

Mr,  Harmison  said,  that  he  really  felt  it  impossible  to  do  what  his  Lord- 
ship required.  He  could  not,  indeed,  undertake  tu  say  that  any  property 
whatever  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  army  at  Pouuah,  or  any  other 
place.  In  India,  it  was  the  nractice  for  civil  authorities  to  accompany  the 
army,  and  the  moment  any  place  was  captured,  they  assumed  the  control  of 
it,  and  took  upon  themselves  to  declare  what  was  booty.  As  a  proof  of  the 
power  assumed  by  the  civil  authorities,  he  would  refer  their  Lordships  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  discoyery  of  the  treasure  at  the  village  of  Nassuck.  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  army  received  information  that  the  treasure  was 
concealed  tlure,  and  wished  to  go  and  take  possensiou^of  it,  but  the  civil 
authorities  would  not  permit  it.  At  length  the  treasure  was  dug  up  by  Cap* 
tain  Briggs,  the  civil  agent.  If  their  Loraships  were  to  lay  dowu  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  army  should  be  entitled  only  to  the  booty  which  they  might 
take  posgessioii  of  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  any  place,  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  Company  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring 
any  booty  at  all,  for  they  might  forbid  them  to  cuter  any  place  which  capi- 
tulated. Besides,  the  establishment  of  such  a  rule  would  place  the  interf^st 
ckf  the  army  in  direct  opposition  to  its  duty.  Soldiers  would  ;be  taught,  that 
upon  taking  a  town,  they  should  set  about  hunting  after  treasures  instead  of 
attending  to  their  duties,  unless  they  wished  to  go  without  any  reward  for 
their  exertions.  After  some  further  observations,  the  learued  Counsel  con- 
cluded with  repeating  the  proposition  with  which  he  had  set  out,  namely, 
that  the  moment  hostile  control  was  obtained  over  any  place,  the  right  to  all 
the  public  property  was  vested  in  the  King, for  the  beue6t  of  the  conquerors; 
and  that  the  taking  bodily  possession  of  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  consti- 
tute capture.  If  that  prioaple  were  admitted,  it  would  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  the  whole  of  the  booty,  to  which  the  present  discussion  re- 
ferred, belonged  to  the  Deccan  army,  for  it  had  acquired  absolute  hostile 
control  of  the  country  before  it  was  aissolved. 

DF'  Jenner  followed  on  the  same  side.  Mc  observed,  that  the  present 
question  was  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  parties  immediately 
interested,  but  to  all  fujure  captors ;  because,  if  their  Lordships  were  to 
establish  a  principle  at  variance  with  the  cases  cited  by  his  learued  Friend, 
the  two  services  of  the  arm^  and  navy  would  be  placed  on  a  different  footing 
with  respect  to  boo^  or  prize-money,  from  which  nothing  but  the  worst  con- 
sequences could  ensue.  The  ground  on  whicli  the  claim  of  the  Peccau  army 
to  the  booty  in  question  was  resisted,  was,  that  it  was  not  the  army,  but  the 
Company's  civil  servants,  who  had  taken  possession  of  it.  His  learned  Friend 
had  exposed  the  futility  of  this  objection,  by  showing  the  civil  agents  had  it 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  army  from  acqu^in?  any  booty  whatever.  The 
learned  Couusel  then  proceeded,  at  considerable  length,  to  comment  upon 
and  illustrate  the  cases  which  had  been  quoted  by  his  learned  Brother  ;  and 
concluded,  by  entreating  their  Lordships  to  adhere  tu  the  principle  established 
by  those  precedents. 

At  four  o'clock,  their  Lordships  adyoumed  to  next  day. 

Wedfiesday^Jcamai'y  11. 

Th^r  Lordships  assembled,  as  usual,  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Mr.  Adam  awessed  their  Lordships  on  behalf  of  the  Graad-Army.    Ht 
taid,  that  the  <|ueetion  to  be  decided  by  their  Lordships  was,  who  were  the 
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frobandi  lay  with  the  other  side ;  it  was  for  them  to  show  that  they  were  the 
actual  capture  of  the  booty ;  and  it  tbey  did  •     -- 

entitled  to  claim  a  participation  io  the  booty 


actual  capturs  of  the  booty ;  and  it  tbey  did  not  do  so,  the  Grand  Army  was 
entitled  to  claim  a  participation  io  the  booty  under  the  second  branch  of  his 
Majesty's  warrant,  namely,  "  that  the  principle  of  actual  capture  be    net 


adopted  in  this  case  as  the  rule  of  distribution  ;  no  other  correct  or  eqaiteble 
rule  could  have  been  adopted  than  that  of  a  general  distribution  amoof^  mil 
the  forces  of  the  Presidencies  engaged  in  the  combined  operations  of  the 
campaigu."  The  learned  Counsel  on  the  other  side  had  laboured  bsrd  ta 
establish  a  principle  with  respect  to  capture,  which,  they  imagined,  would 
induce  their  Lordships  to  give  a  decision  in  their  favour.  There,  he  ^ourfat, 
his  learned  Friends  were  mistaken.  He  would  make  them  a  present  of  their 
iprinciple ;  and  yet  they  could  not  make  out  that  they  were  the  captors  of  the 
Dootv  which  was  the  subjtt.-t  of  the  present  inquiry.  He  did  not  propose  Id 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  many  observations  upon  the  authorities  whidi 
his  learned  Friend,  Mr.  Harrison,  had  quoted ;  but  he  must  at  cmce  express 
his  dissent  from  the  deduction  which  his  learned  Friend  made  from  them, 
namely,  that  prize  could  exist  without  any  capture  whatever.  -  One  class  of 
tiie  ca^es  quoted  turned  upon  the  point,  whether  sufficient  power  had  beeil 
exercised  to  constitute  capture ;  another  class  was  adduced  by  his  leemed 
Friend  to  support  the  proposition,  that  all  the  property  scattered  throu^boot 
the  territories  of  a  prince  became  the  booty  of  those  who  might  succeed  in 
gaining  a  single  victory  over  the  sovereign.  It  was  upon  that  ground  con- 
tended, that  the  taking  of  Nagpore  gave  the  captors  a  right  to  all  the  property 
in  the  territories  of  Nagpore.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should,  with  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  subject,  read  their  Lordships  an  extract  from  a  judgement  of 
Sir  William  Scott,  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  an  army  to  prize:  *' An 
attack  upon  an  island  may  be  considered  a  general  and  combined  attack  npon 
all  the  port^  of  that  island  ;  but  can  it  be  so  said  of  a  battle  fought  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  which  may  induce  the  enemy  to  abandon  certain  ports  ? 
The  French  may  be  driven  out  uf  Spain  by  a  single  battle ;  but  can  it  he  said 
that  the  victors  are  entitled  to  all  the  ships  in  all  the  ports  of  Spain  ?  Theie 
roust  be  some  limitation  to  the  principle.  There  must  be  evidence  to  show 
that  a  particular  battle  was  fought  in  order  to  take  a  particular  place  t  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  direct  attack  on  the  place, 
but  the  attack  should  be  directed  to  that  object."  There,  their  Lordships 
would  perceive,  the  learned  Judge  made  an  obvious  distinction  between  an 
attack  upon  an  isolated  spot  like  an  island,  and  the  operations  of  a  cnmpnign 
extending  over  a  continent.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  understanding  of  eveiy 
one,  that  there  must  be  some  limitation  to  the  principle  for  which  his  learned 
Friend  contended ;  and  it  would  be  for  their  Lordships  to  determine  whether 
that  limitation  did  not  bar  the  other  side  from  claiming,  as  actual  captors,  the 
whole  of  the  booty  under  consideration.  The  trustees  had  reported,  that, 
with  respect  to  several  large  masses  of  property,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
distribution  in  accordance  to  the  first  branch  of  his  Majesty's  warrant,  which 
was  the ''  principle  of  actual  capture."  It  followed,  then,  as  a  natural  con- 
^sequence,  that  the  booty  in  question  was  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  the 
combined  armies.  Indeed  it  was  impossible,  when  their  Lordships  came  to 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  they  could  entertain  any 
other  view  of  the  subject.  It  was  a  fact  which  could  not  be  coutroverted, 
that  at  the  period  when  the  greater  part  of  the  before-mentioned  treasores 
were  found,  the  Deccan  army  had  not  reduced  a  single  town  in  the  Guutoor 
district;  indeed, there  was  at  that  time  any  thing  but  an  abandonment  of  the 
country  by  the  Feiefawa.  It  was  not  till  the  3d  of  June,  when  the  Peiskwa 
surrendered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  he  could  be  considered  a  conquered 
prince ;  and  yet  it  was  pretended,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  that  the  Deccan 
army  had  obtained  territorial  possession  of  the  country,  because  they  had 
com|ielled  the  Peishwa  to  fly.  The  learned  Gentieman  hers  gave  a  brief 
liketch  of  the  campaign,  through  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow 
him.  He  would  not,  he  said,  trouble  their  Lordships  with  any  details 
respecting  the  share  which  Lord  Hastings  had  personally  in  these  transac* 
tloAS,  but  would  content  himself  with  asserting  what  could  not  be  contract 
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dictedy  that  it  was  chiefly  owin^  to  the  nobl^  Maaquis's  Judrment,  and  under 
his  dinectiooy  that  tbe  campaifpn  was  brought  to  a  successful  termiuatioD,  and 
tbe  BritUh  power  delivered  from  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  which 
il  bad  ever  had  to  contend  with  in  India.  Tbe  Marquis  of  Hastinj^s  had  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  such  was  the  state  of  India  at  that  period,  that  if  the 
Peishwa  had  succeeded  in  escaping^,  and  forming'  a  juoctioa  with  some  of  the 
Native  princes,  the  consequences  would,  in  all  probability,  have  proved  fatal 
to  onr  interests.  Some  idea  of  the  power  which  the  Peishwa  possessed  over 
the  Native  princes,  might  be  fom^  from  the  fact,  that  when  Holkar  and 
the  R^ah  were  reproached  fof  their  breach  of  faith  to  tbe  British  Govern- 
ment^ they  replied,  that  they  could  not  help  revolting,  because  the  Peishwa 
bad  commanded  them.  The  learned  Gentleman  coucluded,  by  calling  upon 
ttieir  LfOrdships  to  reward  impartially  the  whole  of  the  military  forces  which 
had  been  engaged  in  a  war  that  had  terminated  so  advantageously  to  their 
^country. 

Dr.  LusHiNGTON  followed  on  the  same  side.  He  set  out,  like  his  learned 
predecessor,  by  stating,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  his  learned  Friends  on  the 
other  side  to  show>  that  the  Deccan  army  had,  within  the  terms  of  his 
Mi^esty's  warrant,  captured  the  booty  which  was  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
die  trustees.  How  had  they  attempted  to  discharge  that  obligation  ?  By 
ststinr  that,  because  they  had  captured  three  particular  places,  there- 
fore tbey  had  captured  the  whole  of  the  booty  taken  during  the  war.  His 
learned  Friend,  Mr.  Harrison's  argument,  amounted  to  no  more  than  that. 
Bis  learned  Friends  had  not  done  what  they  were  bound  to  do,  which  was,  to 
show  that  the  prtiperty  which  formed  the  subject  of  tlie  tmstees'  letter,  though 
not  captured  at  Poonah,  Nagpore,  or  Mahidpore,  was  nevertheless  captured 
by  divisions  of  the  Deccan  army.  His  learned  friends  had  endeavoured  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  difficulty  in  which  they  found  themselves  in- 
volved, by  establishing  a  most  extravagant  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  capture. 
That  doctrine  he  would  shortly  examine.  He  admitted  that^  as  a  general 
principle,  all  acquisitions  made  in  war  belonged  to  the  Crown ;  that  principle 
was  modified  only  by  capitulation,  which  reserved  to  the  captured  certain 
rights  according  to  the  terms  of  capitulation.  The  whole  of  the  land,  indeed, 
nf  a  conquered  country,  and  all  the  private  property,  belonged  to  the  Crown 
it.JMre  ei  de  factQ ;  but  when  booty  was  spoken  of,  it  meant  only  those 
specific  artieles  which,  by  long  custom,  had  beeu  distinguished  from  other 
acquisitions  made  in  war.  It  was  important  that  their  Lordships  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  analogies  of  naval  capture  applied  very  loosely  to  militaiy 
capture.  The  two  services  differed  so  widely  from  each  other,  thai  to  apply 
the  same  principles  to  both,  would  lead  to  the  most  incongruous  and  cala- 
mitous result.  He  would  now  inquire  how  capture  might  be  efifectcd.  The 
term  itself  implied  a  seizing  of  tbe  enemies'  property  by  those  who  were  em- 
ployed against  them ;  it  also  implied  a  taking  actual  possession  of  the 
properj^.  He  did  Hot,  however,  mean  to  contend  that  there  could  be  no  cap- 
ture without  corporal  possession;  but  this  proposition  he  certainly  did  intend 
to  maintain,  that,  where  there  was  no  actual  captuie,  on  the  persons  claiming 
tbe  booty  as  captors  lay  the  ontu  probandi  of  showing  that  it  was  in  their 
power  and  grasp  in  a  legal  sense.  Not  only  must  the  pmpcrty,  of  whatever 
kind  or  description  not  actually  taken  possession  of,  have  beeu  in  the  power 
of  persons  claiming  m  captors,  but  there  must  also  have  been  something 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  posiiession  on  their  parts.  To  iUustrate  his  ^sition,  he 
would  put  a  case  to  their  Lordships.  He  would  suppose  that  a  King's  ship 
had  got  into  an  enemy's  fleet  of  merchantmen ;  that  she  was  close  upon  five 
or  six,  and  had  it  in  her  power  to  annihilate  them,  but  instead  of  doing  so, 
she  went  forward  to  attack  the  convoy ;—  would  any  body  say  that,  because 
tbe  merchantmen  were  at  one  moment  in  the  power  of  the  King's  ship,  that, 
therefore,  they  were  actually  captured  }  It  was  not  possible  to  maintain  such 
a  proposifi.in.  There  must  be  an  mnmnt  caviendi  exiiibited.  His  learned 
Frieucls  on  tbe  other  side  bad  argued,  that  tbe  booty  under  consideration  was 
the  result  of  the  victories  at  Poonah,  Nagpore,  and  Mahidpore.  When  did 
they  mean  to  say  that  there  was  such  a  complete  surrender  by  the  Peishwa^ 
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of  all  authority  over  his  domiDk>tt»;-^M;  fltota  tifat  tiloitteillj'alttlitpKip^ 
ill  them  became  the  booty  of  tlie  tkt6»  ?  It  fbUowcfd  as  li  conseqnMicc  of  the 
argument  on  the  other  side,  thikttf  a  body  of  tlN>ops«hoald  merely  pass  throii|;h 
an  enemy's  territor}',  they  would  have  an  etcltisive  right  to  cveiy  thios  in  it 
n%  booty  ;  that  because  they  had -the  power  to  capture,  therefore  they  did  cap- 
ture. This  proposition  was  apolied  lo  the  treasure  foimdat  Nassuck,  which 
was  claimed  as  booty  by  the  Deccan  aniiy,  although  there  was  no  evidence 
that  any  British  force  had  ever  been  at  the  place  at  all.  Upon  the  prindple 
attempted  to  be  established,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  march  throi^jh 
France,  might  have  laid  cUim]Co  all  the  property  in  the  districts  through  which 
he  passed,  because  his  army  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  take  it.  He  thoo^ 
lie  had  said  enough  to  satisfy  their  Lordships  that  it  was  impossible  to  apply 
the  principles  of  naval  capture  to  military  capture,  without  some  modiftcotioo. 
The  learned  Counsel  then  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  capture  of  the 
booty,  set  forth  in  the  trustees*  letter,  was  the  result  of  the  whole  caai- 
paifu,  and  not  of  the  victories  of  Foonah,Nagpore,  and  Mahidpore  excla- 
sively.  Actual  capture  there  wais  none ;  and  the  booty  was  acquired  by  thfe 
united  exertiohs  of  the  combined  armies.  No  officer  cuBtributed  more  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign  than  Colonel  Adams,  who  attacked  and  dispersed  the 
Peishwa's  forces  on  the  16th  of  April,  after  the  Deccan  army  was  dissoWed. 

The  EAaL  of  Livbrpool  asked  under  whose  orders  Colonel  Adams  acted  ? 
'  Dr.LusHiNGTON  replied,  that  he  acted  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  On  the  16th  of  February,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Lord  Hastings,  ordered  the  two  divisions  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Adams  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  to  be  struck  off  the  Deccan  army,  sod 
directed  them  to  consider  themselves  thenceforward  as  under  the  exclusive 
command  of  the  noble  Marquis.  On  the  16!h  of  April,  Colonel  Adams  de- 
feated the  Peishwa,  and  subsequently  Sir  John  Malcolm  came  up  with  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  Thus  it  appeared  that  two  of  the  inost  im- 
portant services  of  the  campaign  were  performed  by  officers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Hastings. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  their  Lordships  wished  to  know  what 
was  the  situation  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  at  that  time. 

Dr.  LusHiNGTON  said,  that  the  Marquis  was  then  at  a  place  witkun  the 
Bengal  territory,  but  called  "  in  the  field,"  and  his  Lordship,  whilst  thete, 
superseded  every  Commander  in  the  district.  The  learned  Counsel  concladed 
by  affirming  that  the  opposite  party  had  failed  to  make  out  their  case  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  tne  booty,  and  that  therefore  the  Grand  Army  was 
entitled  to  participate  in  it. 

It  being  four  o'clock,  their  Lordships  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

Thursday  f  JoMuary  12. 

Mr.  Harrison  entered  upon  his  reply  to  ^e  observations  of  the  Counsel  tn 
the  opposite  side.  His  learned  Friends  had  not,  he  said,  succeeded  in  sub- 
verting any  principle  or  fact  which  he  had  advanced.  He  still  malntvned  tbst 
it  was  the  exertions  of  the  Deccan  army  which  had  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Peishwa  ^from  his  territories,  and  that  consequendy  that  army  was  entided 
to  the  whole  of  the  booty  discovered.  Before  the  31st  of  March,  the  Deccia 
army  had  obtained  absolnte  control  and  dominion  in  the  Peishwa's  territo- 
ries ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Company  were  enabled  to  appoint  their 
civil  agents  to  superintend  particular  districts.  Captain  Briggs,  the  Con- 
pany's  civil  agent,  who  took  possession  of  the  treasare  at  Nassudc,  was  ap- 
pointed so  early  as  the  10th  of  March.    On  the  11th  of  February  1818,  the 

-  Company  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  Peishwa  was  dethroned, 
and  that  he  would  never  again  be  allowed  to  resume  bis  sovereirnty.  At  that 
period,  the  exertions  of  the  Deccan  army  had  obtained  for  ^e  Company  that 
full  and  perfect  dominion  in  the  Peishwa's  territories  which  tbey  had  ever 
since  retained. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  asked,  whether  the  Peishwa  had  not  troops  with 
bim  when  hfe  fled  from  Sir  T.  Hislop  ? 

•     Mr.  Adam  said,  '•  Yes/' 
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The  Eakl  of  IiirBBFO«l<-ii«a  kc  not  l<iii»f.in  which  Ui  (Ue§  v^m 

Mr.  HAkBisoN  Mid  there  certeini  j  were  sone  4nibs  in  tbe  Ibcts*  «l)o  Wd 
out  because  tbey  wHbed  to  fet  tbeir  ptgr,  but  tb^  did  not  at  ell  nShU  th« 
ipiestioii.  If  the  Pebbmt  was  to  be  considered  in  possesston  of  ibe  oonntry 
biicaiifle  be  had  men  m  those  forts,  then  the  Iroops  who  reduced  the  forts 
«iirbt  be  said  to  have  conquered  the  ooiuttrx.  One  of  his  learned  Friends 
had  talked  of  the  Peishwa  barini^  capitulated.  That  was  a  oustake.  These 
was  nothing  hke  a  capilnlation. 

Mr.  Adam  here  produced  a  eop^  of  a  capitulation  entered  tnta  between  the 
Peishwa  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  first  article  of  which  the  former  binds 
Unuelf  to  renounce,  for  hims^  and  his  successors,  all  right  and  title  to 
«>vcreigntgr. 

Mr.  Habbison  saM,  he  ha«l  not  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  document 
ttowpradaoed.  .  He  had  always  understood  that  the  Peishwa  had  been  treated 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  a  conquered  prince. 

TheEAiiL  of  LiysarooL  observed,  that  the  Deeoan  army  party,  in  one  of 
their  own  papers,  spoke  of  the  Peishwa  **  having:  accepted  propositions  made 
to  hinr,  and  surrendered.'' 

Mr.  Harrison  said,  that  the  capitulation  contained  no  qualification  of  the 
{bnner  conquest,  which  was  complete  without.  He  then  proceeded  to  arg^e 
that  the  Graod  Army  could  have  uo  claim  to  participate  lo  the  booty,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  dissolved  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  pro- 
ceeded to  the  borders  of  the  Nepaui  states  to  enjoy  the  relaxation  of  tiger- 
bunting.  After  briefly  recapitulating  his  arguments,  the  learned  gentleman 
concluded. ' 

The  Couiuel  imd  strangers  then  withdrew. 


DEiCISIOK   ON  THB   C^5£  OF  THE  DECCAN   POQTT. 
Copjf  of  Treatmry  Mbmte  of  \Bth  Januaty,  1&26. 


The  Earl  of  Liverpool  ; 

The  Chancellor  of  the  ExcHS^ucit ; 

Mr.  Berkelby  Paget  ; 

Lord  Lowther  ; 

Lord  Granville  Somerset. 

Mv  LoBDS,  assisted  by  the  trustees  of  the  Deccan  booty,  Lord  Besfey, 
and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  having  heard  counsel  en  behalf  of  the 
Maiquis  of  Hastings  and  the  grand  army,  and  also  on  behalf  of  Sir  Thomas 
jHi<hqr  and  Ihe  army  of  the  Deocao,  upon  the  subjects  of  the  discussion  re- 
lating to  the  distribution  of  the  Deccan  booty,  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
difference  between  the  actual  circurostauces  attending  the  capture  of  a  large 
pappanrimi  of  that  ,boa^,  as  stated  by  the  trustees,  and  those  which  were 
assumed  at  the  hearinffbefore  their  Lordships  in  January  1823  ;  and  having 
maturely  considered  the  arguments  severally  stated  by  1^  counsel,  a^.alsK) 
the  whole  documents  upon  the  sul>ject  of  this  booty  now  before  the  JBoard,  are 
of  opinion,—- 

\si.  That  with  respect  to  all  that  portion  of  the  booty,  now  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Crown,  which  is  described  as  having  been  **  taken  in  the  daily  operations 
of  thf^  troopis,"  the  distribution  thereof  should  be  made  to  the  actual  captors. 
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mccordiDi:  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Minute  of  this  Board  of  tlie  Sth 
of  Febnuury  1823,  and  of  the  warrant  of  his  Majesty  of  the  23d  of  March  fiitl- 
lowin;. 

2i.  That  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  booty  which  consists  of  the  produce 
of  arrears  of  tribute,  rent,  or  money  due  to  the  Peishwa,  it  appears  to  my 
JLords  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  {^eral  result  of  the  war,  and  not  by  the 
operations  of  any  particular  army  or  division ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that 
It  oug^ht,  therefore,  to  be  distributed  in  conformity  with  the  alternative  stated 
In  their  Minute  of  the  5th  of  February  1823,  as  bein^  '*  the  only  correct  or 
equitable  rule,  if  the  principle  of  actual  capture  cannot  be  adopted,"  viz., 
^*  amon^t  the  forces  of  all  the  Presidencies  eng^a^ed  in  the  combined  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign." 

3d.  With  respect  to  the  property  captured  at  Nassuck,  my  Lords  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  booty  recovered  at  that  place  caunut  be  distributed  upon  the 
principle  of  actual  capture,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
»»rces  of  all  the  Presidencies  engaged  in  the  combined  operations  of  the 
campaign. 

4^  With .  respect  to  the  booty  recovered  at  Poonah,  alleged  to  have  been 
removed  thither  from  Raighur,  my  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  this  booty  cannot 
be  distributed  upon  the  principle  of  actual  capture  to  the  force  by  which 
Raighur  was  taken,  under  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  by  the  captors  of  Raighur,  that  the  property  in  question  was 
actually  in  that  fort  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken  ;  m  oefault  of  which  proofs 
my  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  this  booty,  also,  ought  to  be  distributed  among 
tiie  forces  of  all  the  Presidencies  engaged  in  the  combined  operations  of  the 
campaign. 

bth.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  booty  which  is  stated  to  consist  of 
money  recovered  on  account  of  deposits  made  by  the  Peishwa,  my  Lords  are 
of  opinion,  that  auy  part  of  this  property  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  ia 
Poonah  at  the  time  when  that  place  was  captured,  viz.,  on  the  17th  November 
1817,  ourht  to  be  distributed  to  the  captors  of  Poonah,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Mmute  of  the  5th  of  February  1823,  upon  the  principle  of  actual  cap- 
ture ;  but  that  with  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  above  property,  as  to  which 
such  proof  cannot  be  established,  such  monies  or  effects  must  be  considered  as 
having  been  acquired  by  the  general  result  of  the  war,  and,  as  such,  ought  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  forces  of  all  the  i*resideucies  engaged  in  the  com- 
bined operations  of  the  campaign. 

6th.  With  respect  to  the  share  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  distribu- 
tion under  the  several  heads  above  enumerated,  my  Lords  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  Marquis  of  Hasting  ought  to  share^  as  Commander-iii-Cnief,  in  all 
those  cases  In  which  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  is  not  entitled  to  share  as  such, 
voder  the  terms  of  the  Minute  of  the  5th  of  February  1823 ;  wherein  It  is 
declared,  <<  that  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Deccan 
arm^,  and  all  the  officers  of  tlie  general  -staff  of  that  army,  are  entitled  to  . 
participate  in  the  booty  which  may  arise  from  any  capture  by  any  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  army  of  the  Deccan>  until  the  said  army  of  the  Deccan  was  broken 
up  on  the  31st  of  March  1818. 

My  Lords  are  further  of  opinion,  that  the  general  rules  of  division  hitherfo 
adopted  in  distributing  booty  to  the  forces  in  India,  among  the  several  claaaes 
and  ranks  of  the  army,  shoidd  be  adhered  to  on  the  present  occasion. 

(A  true  copy.)  (Signed)    J.  C«  Usariis^ 

Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers, 
18th  January  1826, 
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DBBATB  AT  TH&  BAST  INDIA  HOUSB. 

£uit  ItiHa  Hnu0,  Jan^  18» 

A  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  stock  was  tbis  daf  held  at 
the  House  of  the  Company  in  Leadtiuball-streety  pursuant  to  an  adjoamment 
from  the  2ist  of  December  last. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Court  having  been  read- 
Mr.  S.  Dixon  ubserved,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  were  advertised,  that  it  appeared  no  notice  had  been 
given  of  the  present  meeting  through  the  newspapers.  This  mirht  have  taken 
place  on  account  of  its  beiug  only  an  adjourned  Court,  but  there  might  be 
many  of  the  Proprietors  unaware' of  this  fact,  without  a  regular  notice. 

He  hoped  that  for  the  future,  althoufch  the  Court  might  meet  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  a  public  notice  would  be  given  of  the  day  on  which  a  General 
Court  would  be  held. 

The  Cbaibman  stated,  that  the  honourable  Proprietor's  complaint  must 
have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  advertisements  not  having  been  in- 
serted on  certain  particular  day^  in  such  papers  a5  the  honourable  Proprie* 
tor  mirht  be  in  the  habit  of  reading.  The  meeting  had  been  regularly  ad* 
Vertised»  and  the  notice  appearedJn  the  '  Morning  Herald*  of  this  day. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  mentioned,  that  he  daily  took  in  both  the  <  Morning  HeraM' 
and  the  '  Times',  but  that  in  neither  of  these  papers  did  he  see  the  advertine- 
ment.  Perhaps  it  might  be  in  those  of  this  day,  but  he  had  not  seen  the 
meeting  of  the  Court  advertised  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  Chairman. — I  be^  to  assure  the  Honourable  Proprietor  that  the  meet- 
ing has  been  duly  advertised. 

General  Thornton.— I  saw  it  several  times  advertised,  and  in  diflTcreat 
papers. 

company's  shipping. 

Captain  Max  field  inquired  whether  the  papers  resperting  the  shipping  of 
iht  Company,  which  he  had  moved  for  at  the  last  General  Court,  were  ready  ? 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  not  yet  ready.  The  subject  had  been  refer- 
red to  the  proper  Committee,  and  a  report  would  be  made  to  the  Court  as  soon 
as  possible* 

cask  of  MR.  BUCKINGHAM. 

The  Chairman.-^!  have  now  to  acouaiut  the  Court  that  this  meeting,  pur- 
suant to  adjournmentyi.is  made  special  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  Requisi* 
tion,  which  shall  be  now  read. 
The  Clerk  then  read  the  Requisition  as  follows  :— 

^'  To  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  &c. 

"  London,  Dec.  .3d,  182.5. 
"Sir, — ^We,  the  undersigned  Proprietors  of  East  Imlia  stock,  being  duly  qua- 
lified, request  vou  will  be  pleased  to  let  the  ensuing  Quarterly  General  Court 
of  Proprietors  be  made  further  special,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  following  propositions : — 

**  That  there  be  laid  Wore  this  Court  copies  of  all  correspondence  between 
the  Court  of  Directors  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  late  Proprietor  of  the  *  Cal- 
cutta Journal',  respecting  his  claims  for  reparation  of  the  injury  sustained  by 
him  in  his  property  in  Ciucutta,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  of  the  Bengal 
Government.  ( 

**  Also,  copies  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Bengal  Government  referred  to  in 
the  correspondence  before  named.— We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

^''Your  obedient  servants, 

**  Douglas  Kinnaird* 
«  Joseph  Hume." 
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The  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird;— In  introducing  the  subject  which  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  hriug  before  the  Proprietors,  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  state  in 
the  out-set  what  It  is  ny  iateoti0n  «ot  to  do,  rt|th«r0iiA  tocnt^  iuto  a  detail  of 
what  1  mean  to  do ;  because,  unfortunately,  in  the  discussion  of  all  subjects 
very  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  to  speakers  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  tht  real  question  to  be  iiebated  is  very  frequently  overlaid  by  collateral 
#lid  incidental  matter.    I  now  most  distinctly  i^tatc,  that  it  is   my  in  .  , 

and  that  it  shall  be  my  most  eciruest  endeavour,  to  keep  the  subject  which  t 
am  about  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  stock  and  to 
the  Eni^lisb  public,  totally  and  completely  distinct  from  tbe  general  question 
respecting  the  press  in  India;  and  aUu  entirely  free  from  the  question  whe- 
ther tbe  Government  in  India  has  acted  in  a  wise  or  unwise  manner,  by  the 
/adoption  of  certain  measures  with  respect  to  the  press,  for  the  purpose  as  they 
Alleged  of  enabling  them  to  cariy  the  views  of  Guverunieut  the  more  readily 
into  effect.  Whether  those  measures  have  been  wise  or  unwise,!  will  not  now 
atop  to  inquire  ;  but  I  will  prove  that  they  have  l>ecn  the  cause  of  unoccessan*, 
'unmerited,  and  severe  injury  to  a  most  deserving  individual.  I  am  nut  now 
debating  the  question,  whether  other  measures  miEht  not  havebeeo  adopted, 
which  wonld  have  effected  the  oliject  Government  had  in  view,  \¥itbout  pro- 
ducing the  evil  of  which  this  individual  complains  j  but  I  will  call  the  atten- 
tion o?  the  Court  to  this  single  fact,  that  great  injury  has  been  inflicted  on 
jiim— injury  that  1  think  could  not  he  contemplated  hj  the  Government ;  I 
say  this,  because  1  have  never  heard  that  Mr.  Hnckin^hain  has  been  accused 
'at  any  time,  or  by  auy  person,  cither  publicly  or  privately,  as  having  been 

Suilty  of  any  act  which  would  render  him  nuworthy  of  the  respect  aud  confi- 
ence  which  he  has  lon^ enjoyed  amongst  all  those  to  whom  he  is  known.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  simple  proposition,  that  a  most  serious  injury  has  been 
jlone  to  an  individual y-— an  injury  growing  out  of  certain  measures  which  the 
Government  iu  India  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  with  reference  to  a  control 
over  the  press  in  that  country :  and  1  beg  leave  to  state  most  explicitly,  that  1 
do  not  mean- to  hint  any  thing  whatever,  as  to  whether  tbe  Goverumeot  were 
right  or  wrong  in  placing  the  press  under  a  ceusorship,  or  in  adopting  the  sys- 
tem of  license,  considering  4lKMe  subjects  as  quite  distinct  from  that  unier 
deliberation  mt  pr^aeat. 

I  am  not  competent,  (neither  would  it  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  3uckinghaiB, 
ihe  Proprietors,  or  to  myself) ,  to  give,  in  a  narrow  compass,  an  adequate  idea  of 
ithe  geotlemau  whose  case  I  am  abo^t  to  bring  forward.  I  will  therefore  only 
state  the  leading  features  of  his  life,  and  detail  those  circumstances  which, 
without  any  fault  or  error  on  his  part,  rendered  |iim  the  object  of  unjust 
and  improper  suspicion.  Mr.  Buckmgham  has  long  suffered  under  calumny 
and  obloquy,  but  ne  has  at  length  completely  triumphed  over  the  alleged  im- 
proprieties wbich  had  been  laid  to  his  charge.^  and  proved,  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  doubt,  that  there  had  been  nothing  m  bis  public  or  private  conduct 
that  in  the  slightest  degree  deserved  reproi^  or  blame.'  it  is  now  woll  known 
in  what  way  the  hottt^  ajgainst  Mr.  Buckiaghmn  originated ;  and  I  feel  it 
necessaiy  to  mention  the  circumstance,  because,  I  believe,  in  my  conscience, 
•had  it  been  originally  understood,  that,  so  far  from  going  out  of  their  way 
to  punish  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  Government  would  have  been  rather  disposed 
tu  act  with  lenity  towards  him.  1  will  now  point  out  the  reason  of  the  outciy 
raised  against  Mr.  Buckingham. 

.  On  his  way  to  India,  Mr.  Buckingham  met  with  a  gentleman  named  Bankes, 
4be  present  Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and,  unfortuuately  for 
him,  he  remained  some  time  in  tbe  company  of  that  individual.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham wrote  two  volumes,  the  result  of  his  travels  in  the  East.  They  were 
of  course  open  to  the  examination  and  the  criticism  of  every  man  of  science 
:and  literature ;  and  1  believe  the  re&ult  is,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  now  ranks  hn 
a  considei;able  benefactor  to  this  ci^ious,  instructive,  and  amusing  branch  of 
literature.  He  arrived  in  India  with  views  far  differeut  from  that  of  publish- 
ing hii  travels ;  but  having  the  opportunity  of  giving  them  to  the  world,  be 
thought  fit  to  avail  hiinsalf  of  it,  and  sent  forth  a  statement  of  the  nature  of 
his  work,  for  which  a  respectable  bookseller  offered  him  a  very  large  conside- 
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mioh.  Not  mmay  months,  however  ^hhd  pasted  by^  before  a  stat^maml  artiTed 
ID  England,  which  wai  id  the  first  instance  made  known  tbroufh  aa  bououv^ 
able  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Uebbouse,  which  struck  directly  at  the  rootof  Mrw 
9ackiDghara's  reputation.  That  statement  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
William  Bankes,  in  which  he  proclaimed  Mr.  Buokinrham  to  be  a  literary 
thief ;  and  asserted,  that  the  principal  part  of  Mr.  BadLinf^hamU  work  had 
been  stolen  firom  him.  This  letter  was  placed  open  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Uob^ 
bouse.  He,  knowio"^  the  writer  of  tl>e  letter  to  oe  a  g oMtleman  of  reftned  edu- 
cation, and  connected  with  one  of  the  first  families  in  Bo^and,  could  not  refuse 
credence  to  the  diarge.  He  could  not  conceive  that  any  man  would  boldly 
state  that  as  a  fact  which  bad  nota  just  foimdatloo.  The  charge  having  been 
drcnUted,  not  only  did  the  bookseller,  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle-ttreet,  re« 
lose  to  publish  the  travels,  but  an  article  appeared  in  a  quarterly  publlcatioii 
under  tne  influence  of  Mr.  Murray,  written  by  Mr.  William  Bankes  himself, 
describing  Mr.  Buckingham  as  a  most  immoral  character  and  a  mere  char*' 
4mian,  {Hear,  Htar.)  The  consequence  necessarily  was,  that  a  universal 
impression,  unfavonrable  to  Mr.  Boekingham—an  impression  which  time 
and  talent  could  alone  enable  him  to  overcome — ^spread  itself  all  over  India. 
Consider,  I  beseech  you,  what  a  n>elsncholy  situativm  was  this  to  be  placed  in. 
Here  was  a  man  in  a  foreign  country,  where  he  had  hoped  to  have  acquired 
honour  and  independence,  held  up  to  contempt,  and  dishonoured  in  the  eyes 
of  every  one.  Ttie  judgment  of  individuals  was  warped,  and  the  intercourse 
of  many  with  Mr.  Buckingham  was  suspended,  until  he  could  e&onerate 
bimself,  and  prove  that  he  had  been  most  unjustly  treated. 

These  were  the  humiliatiug  aod  disadvantageous  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  placed,  whilst  he  was  filling  what,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  was  one  of^he  most  arduous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
nseful,  situaik>ns  which  can  be  pointed  04it  in  society,-— a  sitnatioB  which, 
when  the  duties  imposed  by  it  are  creditably  and  honourably  fulfilled,, while 
th^  benefit  the  individual,  also  render  essential  service  to  the  country. 
(Hear.)  Mr.  Buckingham  became  the  conductor  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  extraordinary  temptations  must  of  necessi^  pre- 
«ant  themselves  in  such  a  sitnation;  when  it  is  considered,  that  though  a 
snan  jplaced  in  a  pest  of  this  description,  may  at  times  feel  inclined  to  forbear, 
yet  still  must  act  as  a  public  censor  of  public  conduct,— much,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  those  who  have  the  guidance  of  so  powemtl  and  so 
Qsefol  an  Instrument.  It  is  evident  that  a  newspaper  can  only  circalate  in 
India  anaonrst  that  class  of  persons  which  possesses  ample  means,  as  well 
from  aituaaon  as  from  education,  of  duly  appreciating  the  merits  of  a 
•joanial ;  and  1  believe  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  Paper  attested  a  circulation, 
and  produced  a  profit,  far  greater  than  was  ever  before  known  in  India,  and 
€qoal,  perhaps,  to  any  tliat  was  ever  realized  in  this  country  by  similar  pro- 
per^. In  the  course  of  five  years,  very  large  sums  of  money  and  a  vast  deal 
of  labour  were  expended  in  establishing  this  Journal.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
it  oroduced  a  net  profit  ofS/KH)/.  per  annum  ;  and  when  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
paid  all  his  debts,  (for  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  the  heavy  rate  of 
interest  common  in  India,)  he  vested  20,000/.  in  buildings,  and  in  setting  up 
the  Cotomhian  Press,  which  was  the  finest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
British  colonies,  whether  in  the  E«t  or  in  the  West.  One  quarter  of  the 
Paper  he  sold  to  a  hundred  independent  gentlemen  for  the  sum  of  10,000/., 
wbicb  he  received  in  hard  cash.  One  hundred  indtvidttals  became  thereby 
contributors  to,  and  interested  supporters  of,  the  Journal.  All  this  showed 
the  well-founded  prospect  wbich  existed  of  permanent  success  to  this  Paper, 
-and  tbBt  it  would  continue  progressively  to  increase  in  value.  This  success, 
I  most  observe,  too,  was  obtained  in  despite  of  all  the  imputations  which  baa 
been  cast  on  Mr.  Buckingham.  Those  imputations  were  at  the  time  still 
varemoved,  because  It  was  impossible  that  proofs  of  their  falsehood  could  be 
immediately  produced.  It  required  a  longer  period  to  bring  them  forward 
than  bad  then  elapsed.  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  stigmatized  not  only  as  a 
fipeculating  advefitmrer,  but  as  a  literaiy  thief.  Those  charges  have  since 
beeu  broo^  to  the  test  in  this  oouniry^  aad  the  investigatmB  h<i»  lefl  tha 
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^aracter  of  Mr.  BucklDgbam  pure  and  unspotted,  withoat  a  tbadow  ol  stala 
or  imputation.  {Hear^  iSar,)  Mr.  BuckiDgham  stood  forward  as  an  indlvi* 
dual  in  the  first  class  of  society  in  India ;  he  stood  forward  as  a  man  of 
honour,  a  man  of  integrity,  as  a  moral  man.  He  discharged  his  public  duty 
fairly  and  honestly,  without  swerving,  in  the  slightest  degree,  frons  thos^ 
principles  which  he  conscientiously  Mlieved  to  be  correct.  Had  he  swerved 
from  those  principles,  bad  he  shown  a  great  deal  of  woridly  wisdom,  perhapa 
he  might  still  have  cimtinued  in  India.  {Hear,  heor,)  He  cert^nly,.  I  will 
admit,  did  not  act  the  part  of  a  man  worldly  wise ;  many  observed,  that  ha 
could  only  seek  his  own  ruin  by  pursuing  the  straight-forward  course  be  bad 
adopted  ^  «nd,  therefore,  it  was  a  fair  presumption  that  be  was  influeaced  by 
a  jutt  and  proper  feeling.  {Hear,)  Placed  at  the  bead  of  that  Paper,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  skilful  conductor  of  the  establishment  $  and  as  su^y 
every  unprejudiced  mind  admitted  that  the  undertaking  deserved  all  the  auc» 
cess  which  had  attended  it.  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  this  situation,  was  eaahM 
to  clear  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and  deemed  it  advisable  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. This  I  will  boldly  say.  that  nothing  was  ever  beard  in  derogation  al 
the  g^ood  and  estimable  character  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  until  Mr.  Bankes's 
statement  appeared ;  and  I  will  further  say,  that  no  man,  whose  mind  is  not 
prepossessed  and  prejudiced,  can  read  the  vindication  of  Mr.  Buckingfaani, 
and  not  be  entirely  convinced  by  it  of  his  innocence.-  {Hear,)  1  win  not. 
however,  deny,  that  the  political  enemies  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  edit'jrs  of 
other  newspapers,  made  the  charges  of  Mr.  Baukes  the  ground  for  abuse, 
— for  abuse  the  most  horrible.  1  have  myself  received  a  statement  from 
Doctor  Bryce,  under  his  own  band,  in  which  he  declares  his  belief  of  Mr. 
Bankes's  accusations ;  and  the  Government  of  Bengal,  no  doubt,  still  believes 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  a  literary  swindler.  This  feeling  will,  of  course, 
remain,  until  the  truth  goes  forth  to  India  from  the  courts  of  justice  here, 
where,  while,  thank  God,  a  man  remains  master  of  a  few  hundreds,  be  can  ^ 
before  a  jury  and  demand  justice.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  done  this ;  no  pnxif 
was  offered  to  support  the  calumnies  which  were  levelled  against  hioa ;  quite 
the  reverse.  Apologies  have  been  made  to  biro,  and  the  charges  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  all  been  false !  Not  even  one  witness  was  called  in  support  of 
them.  The  calumnies  of  Mr.  Bonkes  are  thus  proved  to  have  been  uttnly 
groundless  ;  but  the  sufferings  of  his  innocent  victim  have  not  been  the  less 
severe  ;  {hear,-)  for  the  end  was,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  ruin  in  India  was 
accomplished.  I  assert,  that  there  is  not  in  existence  a  more  estinaable  or 
conscientious  man  than  Mr.  Buckingham.  He  did  not  ask  a  shilling  damages  ; 
all  his  anxiety  was,  that  bis  character  should  be  clearetl :  fur  1  wi.%b  you  to 
understand,  that  when  nominal  damages  were  accepted,  there  was  an  express 
agreement  that  the  whole  costs  should  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  as  souse 
equivalent,  however  wretched,  for  the  many  evils  which  those  calumnies  bad 
drawn  upon  Mr.  Buckingham  ;  but  as  to  compensation, be  has  received  none 
from  tho<;c  to  whose  calumnies  he  has  become  the  vii-tim.  One  of  the  actions 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  brought  was  against  the  publisher  of  the  'Qoarteriy 
Review/  for  having  inserted  that  most  injurious  and  unfounded  statement 
<^outained  in  the  article  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  Travels.  Mr.  Murray,  at  the 
time,  believed  it  to  be  true,  and  therefore,  towards  him,  Mr.  Buckingham 
entertained  no  hostile  feeling.  The  feeling  he  had,  was  a  strong  deaire  that 
bis  character  should  be  rescued  from  obloquy.  {Hear,)  Similar  conduct  hh 
observed  towards  Mr.  Bankes,  senior,  who  made  no  attempt  to  justify  bis 
letter.  This  I  do  not  mention  with  any  intention  to  reproach  Mr.  Baukes, 
who  rather  deserves  sympathy  than  blame,  as  he  was  led  into  an  error.  I  wish 
to  do  justice  both  to  Mr.  Bankes,  senior,  and  Mr.  Murray,  as  1  have  it  from  Mr. 
Murray's  own  lips,  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Bankes,  senior,  would  be  happy  to 
do  any  thing  they  could  to  compensate  Mr.  Buckingham  for  the  injuries  they 
have  unwittingly  been  the  means  of  inflicting  on  him. , 

Tliis  brief  narrative  will,  1  think,  account  for  the  discreditable  way  in  which 
Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  treated  by  numbers  of  persons  in  India.  He  hat 
been  in  consequence  a  severe  sufferer ;  but  now  that  bis  vindication  in  a 
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contt  of  Justice  btfi  gone  out  to  India,  hU  triuiiiph»  as  fiir  as  regards  bis  repu^ 
tatkn,  is  complete.  And  here  I  will  take  tbe  liberty  of  ca]lin|  tbe  attemiou 
of  the  Court  to  a  circumstaDce,  which  will  show  the  sabjectiou  io  which  the 
pubtic  miod  was  still  kept  in  India,  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  advices  on  this 
▼ery  subject  When  the  second  volume  of  his  'Travels '  was  published,  Mr. 
Buckin^am  appended  to  it  a  variety  of  documents,  in  order  to  refute  the 
injurious  statements  which  had  appeared  in  the  <  John  Bull,*  and  other  jour- 
Bab  of  Calcutta.  'Will  it  be  believed,  that  Mr.  Buckiugham's  agents  ia 
Ben^y  when  he  sent  to  them  the  advertisement  of  the  publication  of  this 
book,  were  afraid  to  insert  the  latter  part  of  it  ?  The  advertisement  gave 
notiee  of  tbe  publication  of  **  The  second  Volume  of  *  Travels  iu  S>ria,'  with. 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  refutation  of  the  Charges  of  Mr.  Bankes,  &c." 
Mr.  Buckingham's  arents  did  not  insert  the  concluding  part  of  the  adver- 
tisement, though  it  bad  appeared  in  all  the  English  papers ;  aud  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  but  that  the  real  cause  of  this  suppression  was  an  «j^pre- 
bensioo  that  it  would  be  offensive  to  the  Government.  (Hear,  hear,)  These 
are  the  effiBCts  which,  unfortunately,  power,  rigorously  exercised,  produces 
upon  men's  minds.  I  state  this  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  agents 
refused  to  insert  tbe  advertisement  in  its  original  form,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  Government.  (Hear.)  This  proved  beyond  question  how  far 
.the  Indian  public  identified  the*  John  Bull,'  and  other  papers  of  a  similar 
descripdon,  with  the  Government  of  that  country.  From  this  supposed  con- 
nexion  between  these  papers  and  the  Government,  it  was,  that  tbe  agents 
feared  to  puUish  the  advertisement  in  its  original  shape.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  assert  that  any  such  connexion  does  exist;  I  have  no  such  meauiog  : 
bat  I  state  the  fact,  iu  order  to  show  what  a  black  sheep  Mr.  Buckingham  wa^ 
considered ;  that  he  was  reg^arded,  upon  his  arrival  in  India,  as  a  literary 
robber  ;  and  that,  uutll  he  was  purified  in  an  English  court  of  justice,  the 
'  John  Bull,'  and  journals  of  the  same  character,  would  not  desist  from  de- 
clarations of  their  entire  belief  of  Mr.  Bankes's  statement.  The  Court  will 
of  course  understand  that  I  do  not  mean  the  '  John  Bull '  published  in  this 
countiy,  but  a  paper  of  the  same  name  established  iu  India.  Mr.  Buckingham 
has  been  held  up  to  obloquy  as  a  man  of  the  worst  character,— as  a  person 
who  can  claim  no  sympathy  from  civilized  society, — who  is  unworthy  of 
compassion.  I  do  not  feel  ashamed  to  avow,  that  I  feel  no  displeasure  at 
witnessing  that  indirect  species  of  justice  which  is  visited  by  society  on  men 
of  bad  character;  but  I  also  think  that  society  should  deal  out  equal  justice 
to  alt,  and  not  award  punishment  before  the  fact  of  the  guilt  be  proved.  If 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  In  reality  the  man  his  enemies  described  bim  to  be,  1 
am  not  the  person  who  would  come  into  this  Court  to  advocate  his  cause. 
Even  though  a  man's  cause  may  be  good,  if  he  have  a  bad  character,  it 
creates  an  impression  against  him,  and  tends  to  place  him  on  a  worse  footing 
than  he  otherwise  might  have ;  and  1  know  of  uo  distinction  between  good 
and  bad,  between  vice  and  virtue,  more  strong  or  more  important  than  the 
feeling  which  produces  this  effect.  But  Mr.  Buckingham  defies  calumny. 
He  clndlenges  the  world  to  utter,  with  truth,  one  word  against  his  possessing 
the  purest  and  most  unsullied  reputation  ;  and  whcu  he  does  this,  will  you 
not  exhibit  some  small  portion  of  kind  feeling  towards  him,  and  afford  him 
(if  you  can  consistently  with  your  own  interests)  some  relief;  or,  I  will  put 
it  In  plain  terms,  do  bim  justice  ? 

While  I  acquit  Mr.  Banlces,  senior,  and  Mr.  Murray,  of  all  hostile  private 
feeling  against  Mr.  Buckingham,  I  am  also  disposed  to  acquit  the  uovem- 
ment  of  Bengal  upon  the  same  grounds.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
left  India,  be  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  submit  to  the  lawi  which  compelled 
him  to  leave  that  country,  where  his  property  lay,  aud  where  all  Itis  hopes 
were  centred.  The  Governor-General  s  decision  necessarily  involved  tnis 
consequence ;  and  I  do  not  ask  for  remuneration  upon  that  ground.  But  1 
do  upou  another :  I  do  think  that  relief  should  be  exteuded  to  him  upon 
account  of  the  very  extraordinary  and  unnecessary  measures  resorted  to  by 
the  Bengal  Ciovemment  after  Mr.  Buckiugham's  departure  from  tbe  country, 
i  defy  cuntradlctiott  to  the  fact,  that  those  measures  were  unnecessary ;  and  I 
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Id  Mr.  Bnckipfbain.  Upou  his  leaving  India,  another  editor  was  appointed  ^ 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  Government  formed  a  determinatloD  to  pot  the  presa 
finder  license.  The  editors  were  obliged  to  be  responsible  for  erery  artid^ 
which  should  appear  in  their  papers ;  and  if  they  fell  into  error,  the  Govern- 
ment could  deprive  them  of  their  license  for  printing :  thus,  in  point  of  fact, 
subjecting  all  property  in  the  press  to  actual  annihilation,  by  what  is  n0mi^ 
naUy  a  mere  suspension  of  me  license.  This  was  the  state  of  thin^  whea 
the  then  editor,  or  one  of  the  proprietors,  wrote  an  article,  which,  it  seams, 
was  displeasio?  to  the  Government,  and  the  license  was  suspended.  No 
renewal  of  the  license  was  g^ven  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  Mr.  Buckin^bam't 
property  has  been  ruined,  and  iny  object  is  to  procure  compensation  for  ihm 
losses  he  has  sustained.  I  hold  in  my  band  printed  documents,  which  wiB 
clearly  explain  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  offer  them  in  order  to  prove  Aar 
Mr.  Backm^ham  has  suflfered  most  seriously,  through  the  ttnnettnarif  acts 
of  the  Government.  1  do  not  ask  you  to  ^ve  any  credit  to  these  docu- 
ments, ftirther  than  to  any  other  papers  that  might  be  produced  and 
thoroughly  examined  bv  you,  if  you  chose  to  call  for  them.  A  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Muston,  who  was  a  servant  of  the  Government,  had  a  wish  to 
become  editor  of  this  Journal,  and  to  take  the  types,  &c.,  which  belonged  to- 
the  establishment.  A  license,  however,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  necessatr, 
and  his  endeavours  to  attain  that  object  encountered  V9rf  great  diAcultlcs* 
During  the  negotiation  upon  this  subject,  be  felt  himself  placed  in  such  « 
very  equivocal  situation,  as  between  man  and  mdn^  with  reference  to  Mr. 
.  Buckingham,  that  he  judged  it  necessary  to  transmit  to  him  copies  of  hit 
correspondence  with  the  per&ons  in  office  upon  the  subject.  It  was,  of 
eourse,  the  desire  of  Mr.  Buckingham  that  an  editor  should  be  appointtdi 
that  his  property  might  produce  him  some  return  ;  and  as  the  Government 
still  retained  the  power  of  suspending  the  license  whenever  they  chose,  th^ 
could  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  arrangement.  As  they  bad  the  power  of 
destroying  the  license  any  morning  they  gut  up,  could  there,  I  ask,  be  any 
good  reason  for  withholding  the  boon  in  this  instance  ?  When  a  man,  without 
any  imputation  on  his  morals,  offered  to  become  editor  of  tbe  Paper,  why, 
would  they  not  permit  him  to  go  on  with  it  ?  They  eould  have  said  t— • 
**  We  allow  you  to  publish,  but  remember  it  is  at  your  peril.  Perhaps yoa 
may  not  have  the  circulation  of  even  half  a  day  ;  for  ifyou  oflfiend,  we  witt 
assuredly  revoke  your  license.  However,  go  on  now."  This  rational  moda 
was  not,  however,  that  adopted  by  the  Government  After  a  long  delay^ 
they  refuted  the  license,  and  Mr.  Buckingham  was  ruined. 

[Here  the  hon.  Proprietor  read,  seruttim,  the  documents  already  publisbad 
in  the  Oriental  Herald  for  December  last,  to  substantiate  his  assortions  at  ta 
the  ruin  of  Mr.  Buckingham  having  been  effected  solelv  by  the  meaamts 
adopted  towards  his  property  by  the  Government  of  Bengal,  after  his  depar^ 
ture  from  that  country.  The  hon.  Proprietor  commented  upon  the  dii^renS 
parts  of  these  documents,  with  gpreat  acuteness  and  considend^le  humaur,  as 
he  went  along.] 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  correspondence  which  I  have  deemed  it  neoeasary  to  lay 
before  the  Proprietors.  I  have  read  it  for  the  purpose  of  fully  a€^quaiatlog 
them  with  what  I  sincerely  consider  to  be  the  most  unjust  proceeding  I  have 
ever  heard  of. .  If  the  Government  of  India  really  feared  that  any  iU  conse« 
quences  were  likely  to  arise  from  Mr.  Bucki ogham's^  possessing  a  control 
over  those  types — fVom  his  having  an  iufluence  over  his  oWn  property— then 
1  could  conceive  why  they  acted  in  this  manner.  But  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  such  fear  exi^d ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued,  unless  by  supposing  that  the  Government 
were  desirous  of  striking  terror  into  the  minds  of  all  those  who  were  disposed 
to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Buckingham  with  respect.  Sir.  I  can  most 
clearly  prove,  by  the  books  of  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Co.,  that  Mr.  Bnckiog^ 
ham  has  lost  many  thousand  pounds,  in  consequence  of  the  system  wl»icb  t£« 
Government  adopted  with  respect  to  his  property.  Can  any  genttcman  risi 
aod  assert;  that  tbere  was  any  voimexioii  fot^twtta  Mt.  BM&li»8ii«iii|  m  4 
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frt^AtiaT  of  ttifs  Journal,  knd  the  6wiier  of  tbos<>  tffmi,  asji  hti  MlldiMt  «r 
'  the  period  when  he  acted  as  Editor?  The  t^  thia^  cannot,  by  an^F  in^e* 
naitv,  be  mixed  together.  The  Government,  when  the  IScente  was  applted 
for,  had  in  their  hands  the  power  of  annihilating  the  press  If  it  offended  tilem» 
What  then  ou|htthey  to  have  done  ?  They  ou^ht  to  have  said,  **  Let  tba 
paper  go  on.  It  concerns  not  us  what  proceeds  it  may  return  to  Mr.  Buek-* 
ingham.  We  know,  that  if  the  concern  be  miseonducted  we  can  put  it  down 
at  once/'  Mr.  Buckinrhara  might  have  disposed  of  that  property  in  this 
country,  unconscious  of  the  events  which  were  taking  place  in  India.  And 
had  he  done  so,  what  would  have  been  his  situation  if,  When  called  upon' 
to  fulfil  his  contract,  he  found  the  means  of  doing  so  had  befen  wrested  from 
him  ?  Might  he  not  have  borrowed  10,0001.  on  this  property,  under  the  eon- 
scientious  ulea  that  he  possessed  the  means  of  repaying  every  farthing  of  the 
loan  ?  If  he  had  done  so,  what  must  'be  his  sensation  when  h^  discovered 
that  the  property  on  which  be  calculated  was,  by  the  acti  of  Government,  de- 
teriorated to  an  immense  extent  ?  I  maintain,  Sir,  that,  in  a  court  of  law,, 
the  holder  of  thb  equitable  security  for  money  advanced,  would  have  a  strong 
case  against  the  Bengal  Government  for  destrojing,  on  account  of  some  old' 
rrudge,  the  nroperty  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  on  the  supposed  stability  of  which 
be  hild  been  induced  to  lend  his  money. 

f  wish  not  to  bring  the  conduct  of  the  Bengal  Government  before  the  Court. 
I  am  sure  no  rood,  no  benefit,  could  arise  fW>m  such  a  proceeding ;  because 
they  have  conducted  themselves  so  absurdly,  in  away  so  repugnant  to  common 
sense,  titat,  i  feel  confident,  no  Government  of  India  will  hereafter  tread  in 
4ieir  footsteps.  But  1  am  impelled,  with  feelings  which  I  cannot  describe, 
til  advert  to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  Mr.  Buckingham  stands  at  this* 
momentt  He  has  vindicated  his  character  in  the  face  of  the  world  in  the 
itoost  satisfactory  manner ;  he  has  risen  above  all  the  calumnies  that  were  so 
industriously  heaped  on  biro ;  and  having  done  this,  having  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  an  honourable  man,  how  is  he  now  situated  ?  Sir,  I 
will  tell  you,  and  1  have  Mr.  Buckingham's  authority  for  stating  the  melan- 
ehuly  fact.  His  circumstances  are  so  much  impaired,  in  consequence  of  the 
events  which  I  have  narrated,  that  he  knows  not  how  soon  (perhaps  befbre* 
another  General  Court  is  assembled)  he  may  be  placed  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  and  rendered  incapable  of  continuing  those  pursuits  from  which  he 
Doped  to  derive  reputation  and  to  secure  emolument.  My  heart  yearned 
within  me  when  1  heard  the  tale  of  his  distresses,  and  the  various  details  of 
the  vexations  and  expenses  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  He  has  become 
the  victim  of  circumstances,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  control ;  and  if* 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  Justice,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was 
sparing  either  of  expense  or  exerdon  to  procure  it.  Every  one  who  knows 
Mr.  Buckingham  will  agree  with  me,  when  I  say  that  there  does  not  exist 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  more  honourable  man  than  he  has  proved  him- 
self to  be.  He  has  exhibited  throughout  all  his  trials  a  patience  and  a  for- 
bearance the  most  honourable  to  him.  He  has  claims  not  only  on  the  jus- 
tice, on  the  humanity,  but  also  on  the  liberality  of  the  Company  ;  and  I  feel 
persuaded,  that  the  Proprietors  will  most  cheerihilly  consent  to  snch  relief  as 
may  enable  Mr.  Buckingham  to  meet  those  engsg^ments,  which  the  total 
dtetruction  of  his  property  in  India  has  disabled  him  from  fulfilling.  A  grant 
of  5000/.  from  the  India  Company  will  be  highly  honourable  to  those  who 
bestow  it,  and  will  enable  him  who  receives  it,  to  resume  that  rank  in  the 
Communi^  to  which  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  unprejudiced  persona 
declare  him  to  be  entitled.  For  my  part  I  am  convinced,  if  ever  virtue  has  a 
title  to  reward,  that  this  claim  of  Mr.  Buckingham  sheuld  be  attended  to* 

i Hear.)  My  feelings  on  the  subject  are  both  strong  and  deep,  for  I  know' 
fr.  Buckingham  to  be  no  ordinary  man,  neither  have  his  injuries  been  of  a 
ordinal^  kind,  and,  therefore,  1  express  my  sentiments  with  that  warmth 
which  1  feel  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justify.  {Hear,  hear,)  I  freely 
admft  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  uttered  opinions  decidedly  opposed  \o  the 
retlHctions  on  the  press  in  India ;  but  how  has  he  acted  on  this  very  subject  ? 
He  has  ^om  bcfon;  the  PriTy  Council  to  have,  at  hit  men  cj^enn,  thU  peat 
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public  questkm  fairly  decided  according  to  law.  It  is  no  doolirttfvie'lliat  tW. 
decision  was  against  him,  but  it  is  equally  true,  and  should  be  always  borne 
in  mind»  that  he  did  not  resort  to  clamour  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  hit 
point.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  at  once  brought  the  matter  fairly  to  issue,  at 
a  very  heavy  expense  to  himself,  thou^  the  object  was  a  public  one,  the 
issue  of  which  could  no  lon^i^er  benefit  his  private  interests,  as  his  press  had 
been  already  destroyed.  This  measure,  as  well  as  other  legal  pnKreedin^, 
he  had  instituted,  supposlnf:  that  he  still  was  the  possessor  of  fcreat  resources, 
and  he  was  wiiling^  to  devote  them  to  these  public  eods.  He  believed,  and  a 
very  just  right  he  had  so  to  believe,  that  his  property  in  India  was  still  worth 
many  thousand  pounds.  But  in  place  of  that,  he  soon  learned  from  Messrs, 
Alexander  «ad  Co.,  his  agents,  that  so  far  from  having  any  propei^  in  their 
hands,  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  there  had  entirely  dissipated  the 
large  bakmce  he  had  left  in  their  possesftioo,  and  entailed  such  further  ruin* 
ous  expenses,  as  to  make  him  their  dehior  for  4000f.  or  5000/.,  ^hile  he  ex- 
pected to  have  received  from  them  more  than  four  times  that  sum  I 

I  am  well  convinced,  that  if  the  public  of  England,  or  of  India,  were  ap- 
pealed toon  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  there  are  hundreds  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  would  gladly  press  forward  to  his  assistance.  I  myself 
know  of  many  persons  who  would  most  willingly  come  forward  upon  such  an 
occasion ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  far  more  creditable  to  us  as  India  Proprie- 
tors, and  certainly  more  agreeable  to  Mr.  Buckingham  himself,  that  the 
East  India  Company,  from  whose  Government  he  has  received  these  injuries, 
should  be  the  first  to  take  up  his  case.     (Hear,) 

I  repeat,  that  their  doing  so  would  have  no  relation  whatever  with  the  graeral 
question  of  the  press  in  India,  or  to  the  measures  which  the  Indian  Government 
had  adopted  for  its  control.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Buckingham  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  losses  he  has  sustainvd,  and  1  trust  that  this 
Court  will  not  hesitate  respecting  the  means  of  granting  that  compensation. 
The  grant  recently  bestowed  on  Mr.  Amot  was  not  awarded  on  account  of  loss 
of  property.  I  du  not  ask  you  to  give  a  sum  of  money  to^Mr.  Buckingham  on 
account  of  any  suffering,  bodily  or  mental,  that  he  has  endured.  True  it  is, 
that  he  has  suffere<l  heavily  ;  but  my  claim  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Buckingham 
leaves  his  sufferings  out  of  the  Question,  and  is  grounded  on  actual  and  nosi- 
tive  loss  of  property.  Mr.  Arnot,  like  many  other  literary  men,  (and  I  do 
not  say  it  with  any  disrepect,)  may  nfever  have  possessed  a  fortune,  although 
no  doubt  he  might  have  had  abilities  to  obtain  an  independent  one.  But  Mr. 
Buckingham,  on  the  other  hand,  hod  actually  realized  a  fortune,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  manner  1  have  stated.  I  can  form  no  notion  of  the  distiuc  • 
tiun  which  would  bestow  remuneration  on  Mr.  Amot,  yet  would  refuse  resti- 
tution to  Mr.  Buckingham.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  ship  in  which  Mr.  Arnot 
sailed  was  burned,  and  that  for  his  looses  on  that  occasion  he  had  a  fair  claim 
for  compensation  ;  but  on  this  point  1  must  observe,  that  every  person  coming 
home  from  India,  to  whom  such  an  accident  occurs,  would  have  just  as  fair  a 
claim.*  Mr.  Buckingham's  claim,  however,  stands  in  no  need  of  such  sup- 
port ;  it  stands  distinctly  upon  its  own  merits.  Perhaps  we  may  succeed 
in  coming  to  some  arrangement  that  shall  be  agreed  to  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bar.  so  to  form  a  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  Mr. 
Buckingham  will  bring  forward  documents  to  show  what  price  he  could  have 
obtained  for  his  property,  if  justice  had  been  done  to  it,  and  let  the  Com* 
mittee  decide  lo  what  remuneration  he  may  be  fairly  entitled.  Indeed  I  am 
of  opinion  that  a  proposition  for  compensation  would  come  with  much  better 
grace  from  the  Directors  within  the  Bar,  than  from  the  side  of  the  Proprie- 
tors. I  sliould  greatly  prefer  that  the  production  of  those  papers,  on  which 
a  grant  of  ^000/.  might  be  grounded,  should  be  proposed  by  some  member  of 
the  executive  body,  than  by  any  ordinary  individual  Proprietor.    But  as  the 

*  i.  e.  If  Mr.  Arnot  was  justly  and  lawfully  confined  on  board  of  that  vessH. 
therefore  the  compensation  made  to  him  is,  in  r^lity,  on  account  of  the  lUepu 
treatment,  not  the  uoforejicen  accident^  as  some  would  pretend. 
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tuAim  vow  9kKi6»f  I  liave  felt  it  my  duty  to  bring  forward  a  motion  for  the 
production  of  those  papers,  that  the  whole  case  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
pla^  in  an  ofllUnal  shape  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  A  grant  to  Mr. 
bockingfaam  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  the  highest  honour  to  the  East  Inaia 
Company,  and  would  be  only  an  act  of  common  justice  to  that  deeply-injured 
indiYidnmL  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded,  by  moving  for  the  production  of 
the  jpapert  mentioned  in  the  Requisition. 

Mr.  Hums  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  PoYNDBR. — In  considering  this  question,  and  in  making  a  few  com* 
meats  on  the  address  of  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  brought  forward  this  mo- 
tioo,  and  which  I  shall  make  as  few  and  as  brief  as  possible,  1  be^  the  Court 
will  understand  that  1  mean  to  apply  myself  less  to  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  than  to  the  omissions  which,  singu- 
lar and  remarkable  as  they  are,  strike  me  as  being  the  leading  feature  of  the 
hon.  Member's  q>eech.  1  am  old  enoue h,  as  wdl  as  most  of  those  around 
me,  to  recollect  an  appeal  made  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  person  to  this  Courts 
which  showed  very  different  rrounds,  indeed,  for  the  conduct  of  the  Bengal 
Government,  and  those  are  the  grounds  which  the  hon.  Mover  has  this  day 
twnited,  I  cannot  do,  however,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  wishes ;  I  cannot 
lay  aside  altogether  the  motives  by  which  the  Government  were  induced  to 
act  as  they  had  done.  The  principal  question  seems  to  me  to  be,  which  of 
the  two  parties,  the  Government  or  Mr.  Buckingham,  had  acted  correctly  f 
If  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  wrong,  then  the  Goveniment  must  have  been 
riffht — and  vice  vend^  if  the  Government  has  been  right,  it  must  necessarily 
follow  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  wrong.  It  is  impossible  that  they  cani 
both  be  right.  Now,  let  us  hear  what  the  Government  has  alleged.  It  is 
this — that  Mr.  Buckingham,  as  editor  of  a  public  journal,  made  a  long 
series  of  the  most  unprovoked  attacks  against  the  dovernment,  and  those 
attacks  were  the  substantive  grounds  o^ffeoce,  upon  which  the  Government 
subsequently  proceeded.  The  Government  said  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  **  You 
are  eudeavonring  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  danger  in  this  empire, 
and  consistently  with  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  people  of  India,  to  the 
people  of  England^  or  to  the  world  at  large,  we  cannot  allow  you  to  pro* 
ceed."  (1) 

Mr.  Gahaoan  rose  to  order.  I  beg  to  say  that  the  hon.  Proprietor  is  not. 
applying  himself  to  the  question.  He  is  answering  a  former  speech  deliver- 
ed on  a  former  occasion.  In  another  assembly  of  higher  consequence  than 
this,  (thoii^  to  this  Court  I  attach  a  very  high  importance,]  it  is  considered 
irregular  in  the  extreme  to  answer,  or  even  to  advert  to,  any  thing  which 
■my  have  been  said  on  a  former  debate.  If  you  recognise  this  principle; 
then  I  contend,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  out  of  order,  because  he  is  not 
leplyiDg  to  what  the  hon.  Mover  has  this  day  said,  but  applies  himself  to  an- 
other subject  which  has  been  previously  discussed. 

Mr.  PoTNDER.-^Mr.  Chairman,  I  leave  myself  entirely  in  your  hands,  and 
^se  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — It  strikes  me,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  motion  is 
drawn  up,  has  given  the  hon.  Proprietor  a  full  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
course  which  he  has  takeo.  The  Court  will  observe,  that,  iu  addition  to  the 
proposition  for  laying  before  the  Proprietors  the  correspondence  of  the  Court 
ef  Directors  with  Mr.  Buckingham,  these  words  are  inserted  in  the  motion^ 
vis.  «  That  there  be  also  laid  before  the  Court  copies  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Bengal  Government  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  before  named." 
This  opens  the  whole  question,  as  such  a  reference  undoubtedly  includes 
e\-ery  thing  which  has  passeci  on  the  subject.  (2)     If  the  motion  were  con* 

(1)  Mr.  Poynder  has  quite  niistalten  the  question.  The  whole  of  the  pre- 
KOt  proceeilhig  was  to  seek  redress  for  injuries  done  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  long 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  in  India,  and  consequently  lone  after  he  had  ceased  to 
act  there.  For  his  otrn  acU  he  had  tiecn  punished  by  banishment— it  was  for  the 
acts  of  others  that  his  property  was  destroyed. 

(2)  This  is  not  correct ;  fi»r  *<  the  proceedings  referred  to  in  the  correspond- 
Orienua  Utrald, Fol. 8*  2D 
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fined  to  the  first  proposition,  tlien  the  raoge  of  obsenralioB  mast,  no  doubt, 
have  been  limited  to  ttiat  puint^  and  the  boo.  Proprietor  would  liavel>een  oat 
of  order  if  he  diverged  from  it.  But  us  the  motioo  now  stands^  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  demand  for  the  other  papers  clearly  allows  the  line  of  ar^mcat 
chosen  by  the  hon.  Proprietor. 

Mr.  PovNDER. — I  amof  Dpi  II  ion,  that  the  view  of  the  subject  just  taken  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  will  corapletelv  satisfy  the  Court ;  and  whether  1  refer  to  that 
Gentleman's  speech  or  not,  I  think  I  cannot  avoid  reviewing  the  antecedent 
conduct  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  l^odeed,  upon  the  present  uccasiun,  it  would  be 
impossible  not  to  take  notice  of  that  conduct ;  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
'describing,  in  as  few  W9rds  as  possible,  what  that  conduct  was.  I  do  hop 
that  the  language  of  the  quotation,  which  I  am  about  to  use,  will  not  he 
deemed  harsh  or  improper.  The  judicious  Hooker  makes  the  remark^  that 
*'  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  they  are  not  so  well 
jroverned  as  thev  should  be,  never  wants  attentive  bearers."  Mr.  Bucking- 
nam  bas  given  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim.  He  *'  went  about"  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  the  people  of  India  that  they  were  not  so  well  go- 
verned as  they  ought  to  be,  (3j  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  auditors  were 
both  numerous  and  attentive.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  Govemr 
tnent  did  not  apply  the  strong'  arm  with  respect  to  hini.  They  rather  'showed 
k  paternal  feeling  towards  him.  They  onlv  made  a  remonstrance  to  him, 
^nd  intimated,  that  if  he  persevered  in  siecA  a  course,  they  could  not»  con- 
sistently  with  their  duty,  and  the  great  interests  intrusted  to  their  care,  do 
Otherwise  than  interfere,  (4^  Their  remonstrance,  however,  was  of  no  avail  | 
^od  if  the  time  would  permit  as  well  as  my  recollection  does,  I  could  cite  a 
variety  of  instances  in  which  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Buckingham  were  of  such  ^ 
liature  as  could  not  be  borne  bv  the  Govemmoiitof  India;  nay,  eve::  ■  .'  , 
such  as  would  not  he  tolerated  oy  the  Government  of  England.  (5)  (Hear.) 
The  Government  of  India,  while  they  had  any  regard  to  the  interests  they 
Were  bound  to  support,  could  not  endure  such  charges  and  such  reproach  to 
pass  without  notice.  Y«t  it  was  not  until  this  system  of  abuse  had  gone  oa 
for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time,  and  in  actual  despite  of  eutreaiies, 
and  of  warnings,  and  of  appeals,  that  Mr.  Buckini^ham's  license  was  with- 
drawn. (6)  -These  are  matters  which  I  cannot  dismiss  from  my  recollection, 

ence"  were  all  subsequent  to  Mr.  Buckinsbam's  departure  from  liidia,  reUliag 
only  to*  the  destroetlon  of  property  since  his  leaving  the  country. 

(3)  This  Is  an  aocnsation  which  may  be  raised  against  every  man  in  ererr 
^ontry  that  ever  suggested  any  Improvement,  or  ventured  to  doobt  the  world  s 
baving  arrived  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection.  If  It  be  true  thai  there  is  any 
thing  needinjt  amendment,  it  is  a  virtue  to  point  it  out.  If  Mr.  Povnder  tbioks 
Uiae  nothing  in  India  stands  in  need  of  improvement,  be  must  tbink  it  the  best 
governed  country  under  the  sun  i  for  there  is  no  other  goremmeBi  knows  ai 
wliich  the  same  thing  can  be  safely  affinned. 

(4)  There  could  he  no  ol\jection  whatever  to  the  interference  of  Govemmeatto 
prevent  any  thiujr  improper.  It  is  the  mode  of  interference  that  was  wmoff.  la 
England,  if  a  nuiu  be  caught  in  the  act  of  committina  even  a  murder,  he  is  ^- 
^rehended,  inipiiHoned,  and  tried;  and  if  (bund  gmlty,  he  is  punished  with 
death.  1  n  Turkey,  if  a  man  is  suspected  of  beinff  disposed  to  do  aov  thhig  wbicb 
the  Sultan  di?<likc9,  he  h  seized  and  strangled  without  a  hearing,  in  both  cz>n 
the  Goveniinent  may  be  said  to  interfere  to  stop  the  progress  of  what  is  oflen- 
sive  to  them  :  but  tl'io  one  Is  justice,  the  other  despotism.  The  interference  of 
the  Indiait  (loveinmcnt  ts  even  Worse  than  that  of  Turkey:  for  they  not  only 
puimh  thrir  tfictim  without  trial,  but,  by  destix>}*inf  aU  his  pro^rty,  which  the 
Tm\L9  often  respect,  c<iusign  hia  cbikfarea  to  misery  for  the  untned  and  supposed 
4>ffeiices  of  their  parent. 

(5)  This  is  notoriously  untrue.  The  Government  of  all  comitriea  ruled  by  law 
most  tolerate  every  thing  ngt  contrary  to  that  law  ;  and  iii  everv  case  ia  vrktth 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  proceeded  against  at  law,  he  was  ac^uiitea  as  ittooceBt  I 
Would  not  the  Government  of  Enghmd  tolerate  what  successive  Juries  of  EagUslH 
fl^n  (mosdy  servants^  too,  of  the  Government  itself)  pifODOttuced  banukai  and 
free  from  blame? 

(^j  It  i»  diffiqiU  to  irritea  reftti9tioo  where  frery  tiii?  €9atiUM»iaiirepr68eat«« 
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I-cABBot  tiirpir  tikaB  mH  of  oiy  eonsid^rtiliell,  tnd  I  Mn  of  ofiaSimi  that  tfaU 
Qourt  ii  BOt  fttirlj  dealt  with  whco  they  fife  eiked  to  do  lo.  !■  it|  I  Mk  jrou* 
for  conduct  such  as  this  that  Mr.  Buckiosbom  is  entitled  to  your  stippof^  to 
your  iDflueucey  or  mir  mooey  ?  1  say  this»  because  the  boa.  Morer  seems  to 
wish  thai  yoii  would  ^ive  him  the  sum  of  5000i.  Mr.  Bucldagfaam  may  have 
been  unfortunatei  but  it  is  clear  that  he  has  hrousbt  his  mislbrtniies  on 
bMDseif  t  and»  therefore »  I  will  apply  to  him  the  remark  which  Charles  II. 
made  on  his  brother's  raarriage  with  the  dauf^htar  of  Chancellor  Hyde«  He 
then  said,  <'  My  brother  James  must  drink  as  he  brewed."  And  so  it  should 
be  here*  Mr«  Buekiufrham  can  only  e»pect  to  drink  that  wUeh  he  haa 
brewed  for  himself.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  against  the  moral  cha- 
raeter  of  Mr*  Buokiogham.  This  has  not  been  qlieetioned^  and  with  it  We 
beve  nothing  to  do«  We  are  only  to  judge  Urn  for  his  |Krfitical  Gondiiet, 
whioh,  from  tlie  terms  of  the  motion »  comes  fairly  and  necessarily  belbfe  ast 
^miist  repeat,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  moral  character  is  nothing  to  us,  that 
we  have  no  concern  in  it ;  and!  think,  to  say  the  leasts  that  it  was  quite  use« 
lest  to  introduce  it  to  the  Court.  I  earnestly  wish»  in  debating  thie  matter, 
to  throw  overboard  some  portion  of  the  lumber  (I  do  not  mean  the  word  in 
an  offensive  sense)  with  which  it  hai  been  enonmberad.  I  will  nut  it  to  the 
Court,  what  is  it  to  me,  or  to  any  one  around  me,  whether  Mr.  Buckingham 
be  a  '<  literary  thief,"  or  a  "  black  sheep."  There  was  no  such  charge  ha« 
fore  the  Court.  No  matter  what  impression  may  have  been  made  oa  the 
minds  of  people  in  India  by  the  literary  accusations  against  Mr«  Baeking^ 
ham  }  it  is  clear  as  light  that  bis  deportation  had  iiothing  to  do  with  it^  (7) 


T  ^■■1*011 


Horn,  Either  Mr.  Poynder  does  not  know  the  real  fhets  of  the  case,  and  thenHbfB 
shoald  not  presume  ta  argae  o»  them  |  or  he  does^now  them,  alid  wilfnUy  m)t« 

staten  them.  He  alone  can  decide  which.  But  it  is  not  true  that  thert  were  an? 
coniiuucd  charges  or  systematic  abuse  of  the  ludiaii  (loveinineiit  in  the  pai^es  of 
Mr.  Buckingham's  paper.  It  much  more  frequently  eulogized  than  condemned 
the  Government,  from  conscientiously  believing  it  to  deserve  sucli  praise.  'I'here 
were  no  entreaties  ever  used— no  appeals  ever  made — aud  but  few  warningii ; 
not  one  of  which  was  ever  disregarded,  or  any  specific  offence  warned  again.st 
eVer  repeated.  Besides  wliich,  it  was  only  for  one  act  (and  that  Mxq  firsts)  com- 
mitted during  Mr.  Adam's  temporary  career,  that  Mr.  BUckingliam  was  banish- 
ed :  and  as  to  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  licence  from  his  paper,  the  very  law  which 
empowered  the  Ooverntnent  to  do  thii^,  was  not  made  till  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
bern  twnt  from  India :  so  that  the  licence  couM  not  have  been  withdrawn  for  any 
aW»  of  his.  It  was  withdrawn  avowedly  for  one  specific  act  only:  namely,  that 
o/Mr.  Saudys's  repubiirjhing  Col.  Stanhope's  Pamphlet  on  the  l*ress  of  India:  a 
book  that  Mr.  BucKingham  had  never  seen,  as  it  aid  not  reach  India  till  after  his 
afrival  In  Knglaiid  :  and,  therefore,  with  the  act  for  which  the  licence  was  ^)ro- 
fftscdlv  and  really  withdrawn,  Mr.  Buckingham  could  have  had  no  participa- 
tion what  ever.  So  gross  is  Mr.  Poynder's  ignorance  of  facts  known  to  all  the 
^orld  beside,  if  he  speaks  sincerely ;  or  so  manifest  his  want  of  fairness,  if  he  t3 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact«>,  in  thus  misstating  them. 

(7)  Mr.  Poyuder  is  again  ac  fault.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Court  to  know  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  faUelv  accused  of  being  a  literary 
thief;  for,  in  tnith,  this  very  accusation  was  the  direct  cattle  of  the  controversy 
that  led  to  his  being  sent  from  India.  Dr.  Bryce,  in  a  series  of  lettci*s,  signed 
**  A  friend  to  Mr.  Bankes,*'  held  up  Mr.  Buckingham  to  odium,  as  undeserving 
the  countenance  of  any  honest  man  ;  and  called  on  the  Government  to  expel 
from  their  dominions  one  so  tainted  with  crime.  The  Reverend  Slanderer  was. 
far  his  zeal  in  thus  bringing  into  disesteem  the  advocate  of  a  free  pre-^s,  rewarded 
with  a  place  as  clerk  of  stationery.  Mr.  Buckingham, who  had  been  reviled,  with 
irtore  bitterness  than  If  he  had  been  a  highwayman,  by  this  meek  Divine,  returned 
his  bitterness  with  raillery,  and  laughed  at  the  reverend  perionajie  iu  his  new 
capacity  of  papc/,  pounce,  and  pasteboard  purveyor.  It  was  for  this  avowedly, 
and  for  this  atone,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  seiit  from  India  ;  aud  it  is  there- 
fhre  of  the  highest  Imnortattce  to  shew,  that  the  revilings  of  this  meddling  Priest, 
which  led  to  Mr.  Burliingham's  banishment,  were  as  false  as  they  were  mali- 
cious; and  that  his  reward — (which  he  still  enjoys,  though  the  Directors  hare 
twice  sent  ottt  ordei*e  for  his  remot'al)— was  so  unjustly  bestpwed,  that  it  was  & 
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Mr.  Quckingliam  was  not  sent  Uom  India  on  accoMI  of  betDf  a 
pirate,  or  because  of  any  charge  against  bis  morality,  but  for  his  attacks 
upon  the  Government — for  his  perseveraDce  in  a  line  of  politics  which  OOORT 
NOT  TO  BE  ENDURED  iu  India,  or  in  England,  or  any  where.  (8)  And,  as  to 
the  ar,^ncm«fi<Hm  ad  misericm-diamf  which  formed  the  coDchiding  part  of  the 
hon.  Mover's  address,  1  think  it  \n  altogether  misplaced.  The  subject  here  is 
an  affair  of  business,  and  not  of  charity.  Let  the  public  at  large  subscribe 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.'BQckinrham,  if  his  circumstances  are  so  anfbrtunate  at 
to  need  such  a  relief.  But  let  not  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  stock  be  ex- 
clusively appealed  to  for  the  supply  of  his  necessities,  unless  on  grouads  fjar, 
very  far  diflerent  from  those  which  we  have  this  day  heard. 

'nie  boo.  Mover  has  read  the  correspondence,  and  made  hiscommenta  opoa 
it  with  very  great  humovr.  He  has  made  a  display  of  that  easy  flow  of  ready 
Wid  elegant  wit,  which  every  one  must  admire  whenever  he  speaks,  and 
which  I  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  But,  at  the  same  time,  what  is 
the  amount  of  it  all  ?  Why,  that  the  Government  of  India,  (acting,  a«  I  tfainky 
most  properly  and  prudently,)  being  well  aware  of  the  prinoples  of  the 
paper,  and  having  bad  long  experience  of  the  conduct  of  the  proprietor,  (for 
It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  Mr.  Buckingham  still  possessed  diree- 
fourths  of  the  establishment,)  decided  not  to  permit  the  diffusion  of  inflam- 
matory matter  from  the  same  quarter.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  owner  of  the  whole,  or  only  one-fitmrth  part  of  the  paper; 
so  long  as  he  had  the  power  to  continue  the  same  offensive  course  of  politict, 
the  Government  had  a  right,  and  Tin  my  opinion)  were  right,  to  coAtiave 
the  line  of  conduct  they  bad  adopted.  And  this,  too,  not  only  with  respect  to 
whoever  might  be  editor,  but  also  with  rep^ard  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  white 
they  knew  he  had  the  power  of  disseminating,  through  his  paper,  that 
seasoning  of  contempt  and  aversion  for  the  constituted  authorioes,  with 
whidi  his  publication  had  been  so  plentifully  provided  (9) .  There  has  been 
nothing  proved  against  the  Government,  except  tbe  exercise  of  a  paiemml 
caret  in  {>rovklinp  for,  and  watching  over,  tbe  well-being  of  their  subjects. 
Until  it  is  proved  that  the  Government  has  behaved  improperly — that  in  their 
conduct  towards  Mr.  Buckingham  they  have  been  influenced  by  private  in* 
stead  uf  public  motives,  I  certainly  cannot  regard  him  as  a  man  either  to  be 
esteemed,  to  be  rewarded,  or  to  receive  any  money.  I  respect  Mr.  Bocking- 
ham  as  a  man  of  talent,  but  talent  has  nothing  to  do  with  tnis  question.  We 
are  to  Judge  him  as  a  politician.  Is  this,  then,  1  ask,  a  case  for  compensa- 
tion ?    I  say,  decidedly  not ;  and  1  confess  i  am  astonished  that  it  should  ever 

virtue  in  Mr.  Buckingham  to  point  out  its  injustice,  though  he  has  been  mined 
for  auticipating  the  very  judgmeut^which  the  Directors  have  themselves  since 
p'^nounced  on  his  appointment. 

(8)  Itis  impossible  to  imagine  what  politics  are  here  alluded  to,  as  not  to 
be  enduredt  either  in  India  or  in  Enghtnd.  Mr.  Buckingham's  politics  were  those 
publicly  avowed  by  Lord  Hastings,  the  Governor -General ;  openly  profenaed  by 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  Governor  of  Bombay ;  and  undisguisedly  adopted  by  nine- 
tenths  of  the  British  in  India.  Th^  simply  advocated  this  plain  truth  :— that  all 
govcrument  ought  to  be  cousiderea  a  trtist  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  nnmba'; 
tiiat  no  man  shonld  be  punished  without  a  trial ;  and  that  the  caprices  of  despot- 
ism were  not  so  deserving  of  respect  as  the  solemn  decisions  of  the  law.  Yet  this  Is 
what  Mr.  Poyuder  thinks  ought  not  to  he  endured  anp  where.  His  **  paternal 
government  admits  no  such  abominations  as  these !  It  is  impossible  to  my 
whether  Mr.  Poynder's  ignorance,  or  prostitution  of  principle,  be  the  true  solu- 
tion of  all  this.  Be  it  which  it  may,  it  is  equally  disgraceful  to  the  age  and  natkm 
tp  hear  such  sentiments  as  he  avows. 

(9)  Beally  all  this  is  like  the  ravings  of  an  insane  mind.  The  Government 
bad  the  power  to  change  the  Editor  every  day,  or  to  puts  censor  over  every  sheet 
issued.  Tbay  had  a  servant  of  their  own  as  Editor,  whom  they  knew  would  not 
dare  offend  them  ;  and  Mr.  Buckingham  was  ten  thousand  miles  distant.  How 
then  couhl  he  poiwibly  continue  to  disseminate  any  thing  throutth  a  paper  in 
Cfilcatta*  he  being  ou  the  oceao^  or  in  London  ?  The  very  supposition  is  marked 
with  ibiardity. 
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bftv«  been  VoUfbt  before  this  Court  As  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  »faow  to 
tke  Court  tbe  principal  sins  of  omission  in  the  boo.  Mover's  speech,  and  upon 
considerioic  the  preat  weight  of  the  matters  so  omitted,  I  cannot  help  thinic* 
Ing^  that  this  case  was  one  of  the  very  worst  that  could  have  been  laid  before 
the  Court  as  deservin|f  of  compensation.  In  this  Court  every  thing  is  known» 
(hem'f)  every  thing  is  open,  (10)  (hear,)  and  therefore  you  must  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  facts  respecting  Mr.  Buckingham.  As,  then,  tbe  Court 
of  Directors  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors  are  fully  aware  of  the  conduct  of 
this  gentleman,  I  think  it  is  their  duty,  most  decicfedly,  to  put  their  veto  upon 
ttds  proposition. 

Mr.  IfEwiN.— Although  I  am  most  unwilliog  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the 
Court,  yet  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  express  (though  as  briefly  as  1  possibly 
can)  to  the  Proprietors  my  conviction  respecting  this  case.  Notwithstanding 
tiie  arguments  which  have  been  ureed  by  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  spoke  las^t 
I  am  cuscidedly  of  opinion  that  the  hon.  Mover  has  brought  forward  this  ques- 
tkru  in  a  proper  manner,  and  1  think  it  is  totally  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  tbe  conduct  either  of  the  Bengal  Government,  or  of  Mr. 
Bockiogham,  while  he  was  in  India.  That  matter  was  altogether  past  and 
at  rest.  Tbe  Bengal  Government  had  taken  notice  of  such  actions  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  as  they  had  deemed  improper,  and  they  had  acted  with  respect 
to  them  as  they  thought  advisable.  They  had  visited  those  actions  with 
their  severest  disapprobation,  with  such  a  disapprobation  as  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  their  ^*  paternal  regard*',  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  been 
vleascd  to  call  it;  (hear,  heart)  they  exiled  Mr.  Buckingham  from  India. 
Not  content  with  this,  they  fullowed  it  up  by  extinguishing  his  establishment, 
and  the  consequence  was,  Mr.  Buckingham's  ruin.  —  (Hear,)  The  question, 
then,  is,  not  whether  Mr.  Buckingham  had  acted  right  or  wrong— not  whether 
the  Government  of  Bengal  had  acted  right  or  wrong — but,  admitting  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  bn^  acted  improperly,  tbe  subject  for  tbe 
decision  of  tbe  Proprietors  is,  as  I  submit,  whether  that  gentleman  was  to  be 
entirely  proscribed— (A«ar,) — whether  there  was  any  medium  to  be  ob- 
served in  his  punishment— whether  hethould  be  obstructed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  establishment — (A«ir,) —bw  property  be  destroyed — he  himself 
removed  from  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to  another,  and  not  be  allowed,  even 
by  proxy,  to  attend  to  his  business — (^hear,  hear,) — in  short,  whether  he  was 
to  be  bunted  through  every  comer,  and  destroyed  like  a  wild  beast  ? — (Hear,) 
The  question,  I  submit,  is,  whether,  examining  the  proofs  which  were  fairly 
brourht> forward,  and  as  fairly  commented  upon  by  the  hon.  Mover,  it  does  not 
clearly  appear  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  treated  In  the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive manner  that  has  been  described — (hear,) — and  whether  this  Court 
will  or  will  not  interfere  for  his  relief,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such 
practices  in  future  ?—(^eat*.)  The  question  is,  barely,  has  the  punishment 
of  Mr.  Buckingham  been  just  or  unjust  ?  He  has  been  banished,  and  his 
property  has  t^eu,  in  consequence,  reduced  to  almost  nothiiig  from  a  |^reat 
amount.  These  tlnngs  have  been  committed  by  those  who  govern  India,  by 
pereous  who  represent  this  Court  in  India.  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  imputation 
on  them,  neither  do  I  know  how  they  can  at  all  justify  such  extreme  severity. 
As  it  is  admitted  upon  all  sides  that  Mr.  Buckingham  is  as  honourable  a  man 
as  exists  in  tbe  world,  I  ask  you,  is  it  proper,  is  it  moral,  or  is  it  right,  of  this 
*«  paternal  Government"  to  pursue  him  as  they  have  done  ?  I  demand  of 
the  Court  whether  they  will  permit  Mr.  Buckingham  to  be  hunted,  usque  ad 
necem  ?    It  is  impossible  for  me  to  have  any  conception  why  this  gentleman, 

(10)  This  is  another  proof,  if  more  indeed  were  wanted,  to  show  the  ntter 
Sgoorance  of  the  speaker,  llie  very  reverse  of  his  position  is  the  truth :  for 
nothing  is  known,  aiid  nothing  open,  bat  such  as  the  Directors  choose.  The 
papers  on  the  Barrackpoor  massacre  have  been  asked  for  and  refused ;  those  on 
Lord  Amherst's  AdmiuistrHtioii  were  hot  a  day  or  two  before  wiihheld  ;  and  in 
the  present  uistance  (as  the  sequel  will  show)  all  information  was  denied.  And 
yet  Mr.  Poynder  blushes  not  to  assert  what  he  does,  lliere  are  many,  however, 
wlio  mn^t  blosh  for  him. 
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Standing,  a$  be  does,  so  high  in  the  geueral  e&teem,  sball  be  treated  wor»e 
than  a  coramon  fdon. — (Hear.)  I  stand  bere  in  tbe  presence  of  many  legal 
gentlemen,  and  I  am  confiJent  ihcy  \>ill  justify  me  in  saying,  that  although  a 
printer  may  be  trausported  from  this  country  for  nerjury,  or  any  other  serious 
offence,  yet  other  persons  would  nut  be  prevented  from  carrjiu^  on,  or  coij- 
ductins^  his  business.  Even  in  case  a  man  should  conspire  against  the  life  of 
another,  and  be  transported  to  Botany  Bay  for  the  offence,  the  Government 
would  never  think  of  the  inOiction  of  a  further  punishment  on  him.  The 
Government  lias  no  such  power  ui  this  country,  and  if  it  had,  f  am  certain 
they  would  have  no  inclination  to  use  it. — (Hear.)  I  am  shocked  to  aame,  m 
the  same  breath,  even  for  one  moment,  the  characters  1  have  alluded  ta,  with 
a  man  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  great  honour  and  pure  character.  But  I  only  ^o 
so  to  illustrate  and  fortify  my  argument.  A  double  punishment  has  been  in- 
flicted on  Mr.  Buckingham.  Surely  lie  had  suffered  enough  when  be  had 
suffered  banishment.  Hotvever,  the  Governmeut  were  of  a  different  opiuton. 
They  said,  "  Mr.  Buckingham  has  a  considerable  share  in  this  property,  Itt 
lis  ruin  it.  Though  he  has  now  departed  from  India,  and  though  there  can 
be  no  conirauuication  with  him  for  at  least  a  year,  still  he  maybe  planning  tu 
upset  our  Government.  At  all  events,  we  shall  act  as  if  he  were.  Can  this 
conduct  be  deemed  worthy  in  any  Government  f  Yet  this  was  the  conduct  of 
that  "  paternal  Government'*  which  ihc  hon.  Proprietor  has  so  bisbly 
lauded,  what  necessity  was  there  for  this,  or  how  could  it  be  useful  ?  Where 
Is  the  common  sense  of  such  a  proceeding?  Every  one  that  hears  me  cannot 
help  perceiving  that  the  fears  on  which  it  is  alleged  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
Government  were  founded,  are  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. —  (Hear,)  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  transported  to  England  ^  and  thatgreatGovernment  of  India 
entertained  fears  that  he  would  sendjdocuraents  from  here,  which  might  check 
or  control  the  proceedings  of  that  Government,  through  the  medium^  of  the 
press  in  India.  Any  man  that  tlvinks,  must  at  once  perceive  how  eutircly  ri- 
diculous such  fears  were.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  thej  measures  adopted 
in  India,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  property  has  been  reduced  from  splenuour 
to  almost  nothing.  Is  this  the  measure  of  justice,  (and  I  put  it  to  the  moit 
violent  adversaries  of  Mr.  Buckingham  in  this  Court)  that  they  would  wisb 
to  have  dealt  out  to  their  friends  or  their  children  .'  Let  these  things  be  ma- 
turely considered,  and  assuredly  the  Court  will  look  upon  Mr.  Buckingham, 
not  with  a  view  of  destruction,  but  with  an  eye  of  mercy.  No  man  is  iufal- 
\\h\e — every  man  may  fall  into  error;  and  if  Mr.  Buckingham  lia^  erred, 
let  not  his  punishment  be  greater  than  his  offence.  I  will  admit,  f  jr  arju- 
ment's  sake,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  v?as  wrong ;  but,  was  not  his  banisKment 
from  India  even  a  more  than  sufficient  nunisbment .'  Mr.  Buckin? hani  isTl 
contend,  an  object  of  real  nity.  His  coaracter,  as  a  man«  and  hit  acquire- 
ments OS  a  gentleman,  are  high  ;  and  ought  not  tbe  Company  to  treat  him 
-with  those  leeliugs  of  justice  and  mercy  which  have  alwavs  dutingukhe^ 
them  ?  Mr.  Buckingham  had  suffered  much  injury,  and  ne  very  properly 
came  before  the  Court  to  ask,  <'  Am  1  to  be  utterly  destroyed .'  If  I  am  not, 
give  mc  a  show  of  hands  in  my  favour."  This,  1  repeat,  is  a  case  wbicl^  de- 
serves the  warm  support  of  this  Court;  and  1  trust  that  you  will  grant,  with 
liberality  and  justice,  the  compensation  which,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham Is  justly  entitled  to. — {Hear,) 

Mr.S.  Dixon. — I  wish  to  know,  Mr.  ChairmaA,  whether  I  am  rirht  in  the 
supposition,  that  this  motion  is  for  the  production  of  further  papers/ 

The  Chairman.-— It  is  merely  for  papers. 

Mr.  S.  DixoN. — I  am  of  opinion,  Sir,  that  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  has 
brought  forward  this  motion,  and  who,  of  courte,  has  constUted  others  upon 
the  subject,  has  not  chosen  the  best  inode  of  servi^^  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Backiugham.  Indeed,  1  think  that  the  hon.  Mover  and  bis  Iriends,  if  th^ 
only  had  tbe  welfare  of  Mr.  Buckingham  in  view,  have  chosen  tbe  ver^ 
worst  course  to  attain  that  object.  Tbe  hon.  Mover  has  said,  and  it  has  bee^ 
assented  to,  that  Mr.  Btiokiugham  has  suffered  very  much  in  a  pecimiary  way, 
and  that,  perhaps,  before  the  holding  of  another  Court,  that  gentleman 
mlf^bt  be  within  tb«  walls  of  a  prison.    Were  bis  friends  then  taking  the 
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f»  sonre  him,  If  thui  reaUy  'were  tbe  OMe,  bj  brio^faif  forward  » 
molio*  Ibf  papera»  tbe  prorfuctiQii  oi*  wbieh  would  Deeewarilj  occupy  a  cob* 
sidarame  time.  If  my  rtcoaiiDendatiaii  be  centidered  of  any  talne,  I  tbould 
adviee  Ibeiii  very  stronifly  lo  alter  the  course  ef  conduct  they  have  pursued 
this  day.  it  wae  competent  to>  and  be  thought  it  the  undoubted  nght  of, 
every  Proprieter  to  take  the  roost  extensive  view  of  tbe  conduct  of  Mr. 
Biick'mgpbam  while  in  India.  Their  limits  of  observadon  were  not  to  be  nar- 
rowed by  the  ingenuity  of  any  individual.  Every  thing  that  had  pasted  by 
wee  not  te  be  tluown  aside.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  say,  as  I  have  before 
dene,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  abused  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
grossest  maai^.  (11)  Thongh  tbe  hon.  Mover  may  have  fixed  upon  a  difiereat 
couree  of  argumeot*  my  ideas  are  not  therefore  to  be  confined,  nor  am  I  shut 
onl  by  this  from  allusions  to  what  is  passed.  It  is  the  natural  feeling  of 
hantimi^,  as  well  as  my  own  particular  wish,  to  assist  any  suffering  person 
who  comes  forward  with  a  complaint,  if  I  can  possibly  do  so.  But,  tf  Mr. 
Biickin^am*s  friends  wish  that  this  question  should  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
tsrsnlnation — if  they  desire  that  his  pecuniary  losses^  which  they  say  are . 
great,  should  be  relieved — they  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  recourse  to  a 
Uiflhrent  method.  I  do  not  mean  to  offhnd  Mr.  Buckingham's  feelings ;  bat ' 
I  must  say,  that,  for  most  of  his  misfortunes,  he  has  only  to  thank  himself.' 
(Ufor,)  We  all  know  that  he  was  seut  from  India,  not  for  one  offence  only, 
but  for  several.  He  had  received  frequent  wamiugs  of  the  danger  aftendaut 
upon  the  line  he  was  pursuing.  He  had  been  informed,  that  if  his' conduct 
was  not  altered,  the  CU>vemment  must  necessarily  put  a  stop  to  proceedings 
which  were  calculated  to  put  the  safety  of  hidia  in  jeopardy.  It  was  in  vaio, ' 
however,  to  remonstrate  with  him.  He  would  not  depart  fVom  his  usual 
course,  and  he  brought  ruin  upon  his  own  head. ( 12)  I  would  recommend  to 
those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  serve  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  advise  him  to  show 
ia  aa  bumble  representation  to  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  that  he  has  been  an 
exeesaive  loser  by  tbe  acts  of  the  Indian  Government.  (**He  has  done  so 
akrtadf  J")  Still,  in  my  opinion,  the  better  line  of  conduct  would  have  been 
te  ask,  as  a  favour,  for  remuneration  for  the  losses  sustained  by  Mr.  Buck- 
utf^bam.  The  inherent  feelings  of  humanity  in  every  man's  bosom,  would 
induce  him  to  listen  to  such  an  appeal  more  favourably  than  to  a  proposi- 
tifon  of  the  nature  of  that  before  the  Court.  Supposing  the  motion  sliouid  be 
carried,  and  the  papers,  produced,  it  wouM  require  a  long  rime  to  consider* 
them,  which  would  protract  the  iisue  which  Mr.  Backingham  must  look  for- 
ward to  with  so  much  anxiety.  1  regret  that  I  cannot  go  along  with  tbe 
mmCioB  ;  altbeMgh  the  feelings  of  humanit}'  would  prompt  me,  and  not  me 
aloae*  but  I  am  sure  the  great  majority  of  the  Proprietors,  to  any  appeal 
fmm  Mr.  Bockiagbam  for  compensation. 

Sir  C.  FoKBBS.-— I  have  li&tened  with  satisfaetion  fo  much  that  has  fallen 
ffloaa  the  iion.  Proprietor  who  spoke  last ;  and  I  must  cocriFess,  that  I  wish 

ftl)  It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  say  so  often,  '*  this  isnntme;"  but 
really  imch  asaerllona  cannot  be  passed  Iw  without  denial.  But  even  if  it  were 
tnte  (which  it  is  not,)  that  the  Indian  Govemmeot  was  grossly  abused,  were 
there  no  Courts^  or  Judges,  or  Juries  there  to  punish  the  offenders  ?  And  if  so, 
what  other  puuislimeut  than  tlie  law  would  inflict  could  be  necessary  ? 

(12)  Mr.  Dixon  caunot  understand  the  f.icts,  if  he  suppo.sea  India  wai»  eudan- 
geredTby  any  tUng  Mr.  Buckingham  ever  w  ii)ie,  more  t>j>eciaUy  tlie  taugliiii^  at 
a  Presbytenan  parson  being  made  a  stationer's  clerk.  What  had  the  safety  of 
India  to  Ao  witli  this  1  But,  indtcd,  India  was  never  so  t^afe  or  so  tranquil  m 
during  the  whole  time  of  Mr.  Bockiugham's  paper  being  in  exi.stencc;  and  it  has 
never  neen  so  unsafe  or  so  distnrbed  as  since  \\%  destna-tiou.  And,  then,  as  to 
rein  being  brought  by  Mr.  Buckingham  on  himself,  bee  tU5C  he  wonld  not  alter 
his  usual  course— thi4  is  al5o  untrue :  for  Mr.  Buckiitj^ham's  Iianishnieut  was  not 
the  cause  of  his  ruiu,  but  tbe  refitsal  of  Government  to  let  his  properly  be  used 
ibr  his  advaatage  by  o^ers,  tlong  after  his  ''  usual  course  '*  was  at  an  end.  It  i«i 
to  be  rctnefted  tint  men  will  neither  read  nor  tlii nU  upon  the  facts  or  arcninients 
of  a  tamct  OB  whScb^Aey  pretend  to  speak.  So  much  error  and  misrepresent  ailon 
are  hardlf  eoncetvabliey  were  it  not  displayjed  in  a  nmnncr  not  to  be  doubted.     . 
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the  coune  wbicb  be  redotniiuiiided  had  beeti  tbis  day  pursued.  If»  bowtrefy 
that  coune  had  been  adopted,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Buektogbam  add 
bis  friends  would  have  been  met  by  the  objection,  that  all  the  papers  Mt 
being  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  come  to 
a  decision  on  the  case.  So  late  as  la^t  night  the  friends  of  Mr.  Butkiogham 
bad  it  in  eontempUtion  to  propose  a  motion  for  a  specific  grant  to  bioai ;  bat 
it-was  then  thought  better  to  move  for  the  production  of  papers,  under  the 
apprehension  to  which  1  have  just  alluded,  namely,  that  an  objectiou  inigbt 
be  taken  to  voting  a  grant,  unless  the  documents  upon  which  ft  was 
founded  were  previously  laid  before  the  C6urt.  Those  who  have  brought 
the  question  forward  found  g^at  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  what  course  it 
would  be  most  advisable  to  pursue.  If,  however,  it  should  be  in  accordaaoe 
with  the  feelings  of  the  Court  to  entertain  such  a  proposition  as  that  alluded  to 
by  the  bon.  Proprietor,  it  is  not  too  late  to  substitute  it  for  the  motion  before 
the  Court.  If  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  may  lake  place,  1  should 
find  that  such  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  Court,  I  shall  think  myself  at 
liberty  to  adopt  the  suggestion  which  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  boo.  Pro- 
prietor. 

I  will  DOW  address  myself  to  the  subject  before  the  Court,  and  in  what  I 
have  to  say,  shall  confine  myself  to  a  very  few  words.  I  do  not  liiean  to  jus* 
tify  the  whole  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  conduct  as  Editor  of  the  '  Calcutta 
Journal.'  I  never  have  absolutely  justified  his  conduct.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion of  the  question  regarding  Mr.  Buckingham  being  brought  before  the 
Court,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  he  had  been  extremely  !m]prudeiit,  and 
bad  therebv  laid  himselr  open  to  that  degree  of  punishment  which  was  ulti- 
mately inflicted  upon  him  by  the  Bengal  Government,  alter  he  had  received 
repeated  admonitions  of  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  continu* 
ing  in  the  course  which  he  had  adopted.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
Court,  that  this  was  the  line  of  argument  which  I  adopted,  and  I  have  since 
seen  no  reason  to  alter  it.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  as  I  formeriy* 
stated,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  made  a  tool  of  by  those  who  entertained 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  free  press  in  India.  He  was  put  forward  as  aa 
instrument  by  those  persons  down  to  the  latest  period  of  his  residence  ia 
India ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Government  visited  him  with  that  punishment 
which  it  considered  itself  justified  in  inflicting  on  him,  he  was  deserted  fay 
them  all,  by  those  very  men,  witli  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  or  two,  who 
had  called  themseives  his  IViends,  arid  who,  by  encouraging  him  in  tlie 
course  he  was  pursuing,  had  led  to  his  destruction.  {Hear,  hear.)  This  has 
always  been  my  opinion,  and  I  still  continue  to  entertain  It.  That  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  exceedingly  imprudent  with  respect  to  various  articles  in- 
serted in  his  paper,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting ;  but  if  I  am  called 
upon  to  say  whether  I  think  that  any  one  of  these  articles  taken  separately 
could  be  considered  as  tendinr  to  endanger  the  safety  of  ludla,  I  can  lay  my 
band  upon  my  heart,  and  declare,  that  1  do  not.  {Hear,)  That  Mr.  Buck* 
ingham  did  oppose  himself  to  the  Government  Is  unquestionably;  that  he 
appeared  on  some  occasions  to  have  set  them  at  defiance  is^  I  think,  also 
true.  But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  there  were  no  regulations  for  the  con« 
duct  of  the  press  ;  and  what  app^ured  to  one  person  perfectly  harmless, 
might  not  he  viewed  in  that  light  by  another.  By  the  censors  of  the  press, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Buckingham  might  be  considered  to 
have  transgressed  rules  whidi  they  had  laid  down  amongst  themselves,  but 
bad  never  been  formally  published.  Under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Buck-' 
ingham  mi^ht,  quite  unintentionally,  give  ofl'ence.  And  here  I  am  bound 
to  say,  that  after  the  repeated  pledges  which  Mr.  Buckingham  gave  to  the 
Government,  I  cannot  believe,  knowing  him  as  I  do  to  l^  as  honourable  a 
man  as  any  in  this  Court,  that  he  retuly  meant  to  ofl'end  the  Government. 
(Hear.)  That  rentleman  was  warned,  I  believe,  several  times ;  but  is  it 
fair  or  proper,  that  because  a  man  has  been  wamal  nine  times  that  be  has 
fallen  under  die  disirfeasure  of  the  Government,  he  should  on  the  tenth  oeca-' 
skm  be  visited  with  snch  tremendous  punishment  as  has  been  inflicted  on 
Mr.  Bndctn^m  ?   Aa^Mli  might  it  be  said,  that  betause  a  nnm  has  been 
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ooMetod  bsfte  liAM  of  a  Mitdcneanoary  be  tkmU,  on  tbe  Uath  occMioBy  be 
IMuuslMd  AS  for  a  felonv. 

Ji  appeara  that,  by  the  late  proceedhift  of  the  Indian  Government,  Mr. 
Bockingpham'i  property  hai  been  conijpetely  ileetruyed.  I  do  not  oantend 
against  the  power  of  the  Government  to  send  Mr.  Buckinffbam  from  India— 
thiat  power  it  unquestionably  possesses.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  aware  that 
it.possessed  that  power ;  and  if  he  had  acted  another  part,  (as  1  think  ha 
would  if  the  time  were  to  come  over  agaia,  in  justice  to  himself  and  family ,) 
be  wunld  not  have  been  subjecte  dio  that  power.  The  ejnstenee  of  such  a 
power  is  necessary  in  one  point  of  view  ;  it  is  necessary  ander  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Indian  Govemmeot,  for  the  protectioo  of  that  vast  empire.  The' 
British  Parliament  has  intrusted  Xhe  Indian  Government  with  anthority  to 
send  from  that  country  any  persons  who,  amongst  other  things,  should  be 
lnuBd  in  treaty  with  the  Native  powers.  It  happens,  however,  that  there  are 
very  few  Native  powers  left  in  India,  for  we  have  every  thing  in  our  own  way 
diere  now. 

I  have  done,  however,  with  that  part  of  the  question  which  relates  to  Mr. 
Buckingham  being  sent  from  India,  with  respect  to  which  I  make  no  com- 
plaint.  But  the  Government  having  done  this — having  banished  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham from  India,  there,  1  thiok,  they  ought  to  have  stopped.  It  was  cruel, 
unnecessarily  cruel,  to  follow  np  tliat  act  by  a  series  of  persecutions,  ending 
in  the  destruction  of  the  property  which  he  had  left  behind^him,  and  in 
driving  himself  and  hisfamilyto  that  pass,  that  the  doors  of  a  jail  are  starinr 
them  m  the  face.  (£&or>)  That  this  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment,  I 
pledge  my  word,  for  I  have  aAcertaioed  the  fact.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  call  upon 
Ibe  Court  to  do  that  in  the  oame  of  justice  and  humanity,  ikbich  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham no  longer  claims  as  a  matter  of  right :  he  is  no  longer  in  a  situation 
to  compel  justice  to  be  done  him  as  a  right—he  comes  before  the  Court  as  a 
snppliflLiit.  But  the  case  has  been  so  ably  stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
brought  forward  the  question,  that  I  am  afraid  I  should  only  weaken  the  effect 
of  his  address,  if  I  were  to  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  llie  case 
ooimes  before  the  Court  in  the  names  of  those  who  appeal  against  Mr. 
Buckingham's  wife  and  children  being  turned  into  the  streets.  I  am  satisfisd 
it  never  could  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Court  of  Directors  that 
matters  should  have  proceeded  to  snch  an  extremity  as  thii  ;  1  know  too  well 
the  goodness  of  the  hearts  of  some  of  those  gentlemen  to  suppose  this  was 
possible ;  I  know  that  it  was  to  the  goodneiis  and  humanity  of  their  hearts, 
and  of  the.  worthy  Chairman  more  especially,  that  the  recent  grant  to  Mr. 
A^nnt  was  priacipallpr  owing.  1  think  that  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  for  their  conduct  on  that  occasion ;  and  1  trust  they  will  follow 
1^  the  kind  feeling  which  they  exhibited  towarib  Mr.  Amot,  and  do  that  to- 
wards Mr.  Buckingham,  which  1  am  quite  saiisBed  would  be  in  unison  with 
the  general  feelings  of  this  Court.  (Hear,  hear,)  There  may  be  some,  per- 
haps, who  will  bold  np  their  hands  against  tne  motion ;  there  cannot  be 
many,  for  1  am  willing  to  believe,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  that  very 
few  in  this  Court  can  shut  their  hearts  to  the  appeal  which  is  now  made. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  advocate  the  unlimitea  freedom  of  the  press  in  India ; 
bnt  let  me  prevent  myself  from  being  misunderstood.  I  thinlc  it  would  be 
better  that  there  should  be  no  press  at  all  in  India,  than  such  a  one  as  now 
exists  there.  {Hear.)  I  shall  not  longer  detain  the  Court;  but  if,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  it  shall  seem  likely  to  meet  with  the  approbation  ot  the 
Court,  I  will  move  "  that  a  grant  of  .5000/.  sterling  be  made  to  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, in  consideration  of  the  heavy  pecuniary  losses  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected,  by  circumstances  connected  with  his  being  sent  from  India,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  his  property  since  his  departure  from  that  country." 
{Hear,  hear.) 

llie  Hon.  Leicester  Stanhope.— I  rise  to  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  (who  had  risen  at  the  same  time)  said  :— The  honourable 
Baronet  has  submitted  no  motion ;  the  gallant  Officer  cannot,  therefore,  se- 
cond that  which  has  not  been  moved.  (Tha  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
then  resumed  hlf«eat.}    . 
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tactics  which  sboald  be  observed  in  this  Court.  I  know  not  wImUmt  Um  «m-*: 
tioB  of  my  bon.  FAeml  oa  the  lo«ir,  (Mir.  Kinaaii^y)  or  tbwA  of  tb«  horn.  Bift. 
may  best  suit  the  tatle  of  Froprittorf  $  hnl,  eoneeiTinf  th«t  avOT^  cvum  k 
heal  pronraied  by  a  plain  statonent  of  SmtUy  1  will  Tetttur*  ta  enter  wpMi  ewf : 
on  the  fiji«8ent  occasion.  With  great  prmieaee^  lay  hoa^  Friead,  in  M«|^lif 
forward  his  raotic«i»  abit^nad  from  makhif  an|r  oheewatknw  oa  the  ylrtitc 
merits  of  a  free  press,  of  a  eeasorshtp,  ar  of  tM  prasent  lioenttiif^systau  in  Inte.  * 
My  ofiwiifans  with  regard  to  tiiose  qoastioaa*  ai«  anchaafad;  out  i  iMak  W 
right  on  the  present  oecasiou  to  avoid  aU  dtsoassioa  oa  those  topioa.  In  aa- 
taring  upon  the  consideration  of  the  qaestion  before  the  Covit,  I  thmk  it 
necessary  ta  make  some  observations  with  respect  to  the  characters  af  tha 
sAiareb^dars  of  the  *  Caicotta  Journal.'  Am«)g  the  hundred  sharaboldert 
of  tliat  paper  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  BrHish  India ;  (Aeary  )  • 
these  ape  some  of  these  whose  names  I  would  aot  v^eatara  to  state  in  ttM> ' 
Court,  for  fear  of  iujuriug  their  fortunes  in  India;  but  there  are  othna  whaaa: 
names  1  need  not  hesitate  to  mention,  for  they  are  so  exalted  in  rank^  and  So 
pre-emioent  for  every  kiiid  of  virtue,  that  I  may  say  they  resUv  stand  above 
the  reach  of  bad  power.  Amongst  others  1  may  eapectaily  BMndon  ^e  iiamt 
of  Mr.  John  Palmer,  son  of  General  Palmer,  wha  almost  govtnaed  British 
ladia,  during  the  administratioa  of  Warren  Hastings.  Btr.  Jo^a  Pafaaar, 
too,  has  had  great  influeaoe  with  every  Ooverament  since  that  paeiod  i  a 
mare  honourable  man,  or  more  ioyai  dtisen-^ona  more  atiaohed  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government  than  HtMt  gentleman,  does  aot  exist.  1  will  ventora  ta  aay, 
without  intendinf  auy  disrespect  to  I^ord  Amherst  or  the  twe»ty*fenr  gcntia- 
men  behind  the  bar,  that  his  knowledge  of  British  ladia  and  of  the  feelings  of 
the  Natives  is  far  greater  than  that  of  anv  of  those  geoUemea.  Witli  raapeot  ta 
Mr.  Buekiu^Mtm,  i  entirely  concur  witL  all  the  eafeg^nms  wlueh  have  been 
passed  upon  that  gentleman  by  my  hen.  Friend  an  the  floor.  1  esteem  Mr. 
Bttcldngnam  much,  because  1  know  him  well  \  I  know  him  to  ba  &  aioral 
maa^  a  religioos  man,  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a  ftrro  friend,  and  a- 
loyal  citiien ;  and  if  these  are  not  qiudities  that  desaive  praise  and  adadia- 
tk>n,  then  I  know  not  what  do.  Further,  I  wiU  venture  to  say,  that  wifth  tha 
eaceptioo  of  Edmund  Bnrke,  Lord  Comwallrs,  Lord  Haatiaga,  aad  tha  ipraat 
biatorian  of  British  India,  Mr.  MiH,  bo  maa  has  conferred  greater "bmaftts  an 
tha  people  of  India,  or  has  done  more  hoaour  to  tha  Qovenimeat>  thaa  thia 
said  persecuted  Buckingham.  (Hear^) 

Having  dilatad  on  the  characters  of  the  shareholders  aad  ikt  orlglaal  pia* 
prictor  of  the  <  Calcutta  Journal,'  I  wiU  aowi  proceed  to  consider  the  ii#«ff 
which  has  been  done  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  property,  whicK  ia,  properly- 
speakhig,  tbe  <|uestion  before  the  Couit.  The  first  proceedings  eoanacsad 
with  this  case  was  the  prosecudoa  of  Mr.  Bnt kiagbam  by  tbe  six  Secratariea 
of  the  Govemmeut,  and  his  acquittal  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymea.  And  what 
was  Hie  character  of  this  jury  ?  IVo-ndrdc  of  every  jury  brought  lato  tha 
box- in  India  most  l>o,  directfy  or  indirectly, connected  wich  theGoverameati 
notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Bockhigbam  was  acquitted.  Whan  tha  Imiiaa 
Government  found  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  Innocent  ia  the  eye  af  the 
law,  ft  determined  to  have  recourse  to  extra-Judicial  measorea.  Having  onea 
made  ap  their  minds  oa  the  subject,  the  occasion  was  not  long  wanlinf* 
Mr.  Buckibgham  chanced  to  comment,  ia  a  homoraos-  maaaer,  on  tbe  ap- 
paiatmewt  of  Dr.  Bryce  to  be  a  clerk  of  stetioaaiy,  aad  for  so  crMaoieaiiBf 
be  was  banished.  Notwithstanding  Hiat  Mr.  Buckingham  was  baaSslied  §mr 
bavfag  commented  on  this  appointment,  this  Court  diKappreved  of  tbe  ca»« 
dttCf  of  the  Indian  Govtminent  iu  having  made  tbe  appoiatmeat,and  ordered 
the  said  clerk  to  be  dismissed.  The  Seotttsfa  ^crgy  also,  gaaendly^^diaap 
proved  of  the  appointment ;  and  most  men  considered  that  the  revecao ' 
ourht  to  be  deprived  of  bis  clerical  oftce. 

Next  oaaie  the  persecution  of  Mr.  Amot*  On  Mr«  Backhigham'a  i 
Mr.  Araot  was  left  editor  of  the  paper.    He  ehcioced  to  oiake  sums  < 
tieoa,  in  which  he  attributed  Mr.  Buckiagham's  mislbi«aBea  to  Dr.  Bryce  ;  > 
and  for  those  observations  he  was  likewise  banished.   Tht»  did  thia  PMsby^. 
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ItHft^  ppHtldA  pmrsQiHrceasured  and  deptlved  of  his  civil  oftce  byyou*  luid 
lu»  QoiidHct  disapproved  by  the  Church  to  Mrbich  he  belonged,  this  editof 
01  the  *  ^ohn  Bull,'  this  vender  of  pens,  pounee,  and  paper — triumph  ovec 
these  two  honourable  mea.  (//rar>  hetir.)  Tbep  came  apother  editor,  whq 
chanced  to  republish  a  pamphlet  of  inine  ou  the  Press  in  India.  I  have  many 
political  enemies,  but  1  have  never  heard  from  any  quarter  any  thing  of  aa 
immoral,  irreligious,  of  dangejpous  character  imputed  to  that  work.  Noti 
withstanding  this,  aftef  Mr.  Sandys,  the  new  editor,  had  republifbed  tha 
pamphlet,  essay  by  essay,  and  not  until  he  bad  completed  itji  toe  Paper  was 
altogether  suppress^,  anil  the  property  destroyed. 

These  extra-judicial  measures  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  angry  spirit  of 
the  Indian  Government.  They  determined  to  have  recourse  tu  that  ''  wild 
Justic^i**  as  Lord  Bacon  has  denominated  it,  "  revenge.*'  Tliey  seemed  to 
tliiak,  that  not  only  was  the  Editor  bad,  but  that  there  was  also  something 
bad  in  the  type,  ink,  and  presses,  and  tbey,  in  consequence,  prohibited  the  ut>e 
of  the  machinery  as  long  as  Mr.  Buckingham  bad  any  interest  iu  it  whaU 
ever.  Tb^  shareholders  upon  this  remonstrated,  alleging,  it  ^ds  very  hard| . 
ihat  because  one  person  bad  offended,  a  hundred  should  suffer.  They  alsq 
reminded  Lord  Ambf  rst,  that  at  the  time  Sir  Francis  Macnagbten  registered 
the  rerulations  respecting  the  press,  (what  an  occupation  for  a  British  judge  !) 
he  diiTit  ou  the  express  condition  that  the  property  vested  iu  the  *  Calcutta 
journal'  should  be  respected.  Lord  Amherst  seems  to  have  been  fnghtened 
at  this,  and  be  said  that  be  would  allow  the  paper  to  be  resumed.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  put  upon  paper  all  that  Lord  Amherst  said  he  would  and 
would  not  do,  for  his  capriciousness  is  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to 
trust  my  memory  with  it  First,  he  agreed  that  the  paper  should  be  pub- 
lished ;  then  be  ivould  not  allow  it  to  be  published  unless  it  was  edited  hy  a 
Company's  servant ;  then  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  published  uuder  tha 
title  of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal;'  tlien  he  would  allow  it  to  be  published 
imder  a  name  which  1  think  most  inappropriate  to  the  licensing  system* 
namely,  the  *  British  Lion ;'  then  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  called  tha 
'  British  Lion ;'  then  he  would  allow  it  to  be  called  the  '  Scotsman  in  the 
East  i'  then  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  published  so  long  as  Mr.  Bucking- 
bain  and  the  buudred  Proprietors  had  any  share  in  tlie  concern  ;,  at  last  he, 
did  allow  it  to  be  published  uuder  the  title  of  the  '  Scotsman  in  the  Last.' 
Thus  did  bis  Lordship,  to  the  capriciousness  of  a  harlot,  add  the  persecutioii 
of  a  tyrant.  By  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  the  paper  was  ruined ;  and  t)ie> 
consequence  was,  that  a  property,  which  bad  cost  Mr.  Buckingham  20,000/« 
in  gold,  and  from  which  he  received  6000/.  a-year,  a  quarter  of  which  be  had 
disposed  of  to  the  hundred  Proprietors  for  10,000/.,  was  actually  sold  for 
1500/. ;  and  over  and  above  the  4000/.  which  Mr.  Buckingham  left  in  his 
banker's  bands  at  Calcutta,  he  has  since  been  called  upon  to  pay  5O0O/.  more 
OB  account  of  an  expenditure  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  vacillating 
conduct  of  Lord  Amherst ;  making  Mr.  Buckingham's  total  loss  39,000/.  X 
agree  with  Mr.  Buckingham  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  hiin  when 
he  left  Calcutta  to  have  set  fire  to '  his  premisesji  and  consumed  the  whole- 
concern* 

Mr.  Buckingham's  conduct  has  been  scrutinis^ed  by  the  public  in  India^ 
and  by  the  courts  ol  law  and  the  Guverninent  of  that  countryy  and  likewise 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  press  at  home.  Writers  of  all  parties,  the. 
^itors  of  the  <  Courier'  and  '  Morning  Post,'  all  the  Tory  writers,  actuated 
only  by  honourable  motives,  have  disapproved  of  the  measures  pursued  to- 
wards Mr*  Buckingham.  That  gentleman  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  public 
scrutinyt  and  has  constantly  been  pronounced  blameless.  Yet  has  be  been 
persecuted  and  sacrificed  to  a  satanical  spirit  of  reven^.  I  will  not  sa^  that 
in  the  darker  ages — I  will  not  say  that  under  the  reigns  of  a  Dionysius,  a 
Tiberius,  or  a  Robespierre,  acts  uf  greater  enormity  nave  not  been  perpe- 
trated, but  1  can  venture  to  declare,  that  uuder  a  Government  calling  itself 
free*  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  more  cold-bloodeil,  heartless  system  of 
persecution,  than  that  exercised  towards  Mr.  Buckingham,  is  not  to  be  found 
qpon  record.     {Hear^  hear.)    1  will  not  believe  but  that  the  Court  of  IHrec^ 
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tors  are  diispoted  to  do  juitice  to  Mr.  Backiiig:baiD.  Wlien  I  h«v«  liMrfttbii 
Court  abased  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  (and  I  am  lorrjto  tay  thmttlKy 
are  constantly  the  subjects  of  abase,}  I  haye  always  endearonred  to  SMppoK 
their  character.  Why  did  I  do  th\%  ?  Because  I  peiceived  that  when  an 
Individual  was  persecuted  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  Dtrecton  were 
always  ready  to  do  him  justice  at  home.  If,  however,  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  Directors  are  not  disposed  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Buckinf^ham,  he  most  appeal 
to  Parliament.  There  every  individual  has  a  ri^ht  to  seek  for  the  redms  of 
wronf^.  •  Not  only  every  man  with  a  white  face  in  this  country,  bnt  eveiy 
native  of  India,  everyone  of  the  hundred  millions  of  the  distant  saMects  of 
Eujrlaad,  are  virtually  represented  in  the  British  Parliament.  If  the  Meaibers 
of  Parliament  have  not  sufficient  industry  and  talent  to  take  into  consideratioii 

.  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitanu  of  those  distant  realms,  they  do  not  deserve  the 
character  which  they  profess  to  maintain.  Without  those  qualifications  it  is 
idle  and  vain  to  talk  of  the  honour  and  integrity  o^  British  statesmen^  or  of 
the  justice  of  British  rule.  Hiat  rule  is  good  which  confers  the  graateit 
benefits  on  the  many,  not  that  which  raises  every  tenth  man  on  the  pedestal 
of  liberty,  as  we  are,  and  leaves  the  other  nine  to  f^vel  on  in  slavery. 
{Hettf\)  If  the  doctrines  which  I  have  heard  broached  in  this  Court,  and 
which  I  blushed  to  hear  also  broached  before  a  lenJ  tribunal  at  the  Cock 
Pit,  be  established,  the  result  will  he,  that  henceforth  there  will  be,  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  twenty  thousand  British  subjecto  and  a  hundred 
million  of  slaves. 
I  have  done.  I  care  not  what  tactics  are  adopted— whether  the  motion  of  aiy 

'  hon.  Friend  on  the  floor  be  carried,  or  that  of  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  whom 
I  know  on  all  occasions  to  be  actuated  by  the  most  honouraUe  principles ; 
but  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  support  any  measure  calculated  to  do  Justice  Is 
the  injured  individual  on  the  floor,  (Mr.  Buckingham).  (Hear, hem-f  kemr.) 
Mr.  R.  Jackson.— My  hon.  Friend,  in  bringing:  forward  this  question,  has 
adopted  precisely  that  course  which  I  expected  of  him,  his  object  being  to 
conciliate  the  Court.  He  said  that  be  would  avoid  touching  upon  the  sobiect 
of  the  press  in  ludia,  and  also  avoid  dragrior  iuto  discussion,  in  a  poHtical 
point  of  view,  that  awful  authority  which  Uie  law  has  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General,  of  sending  persous  from  India.  Both  these  questions  are  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  allowed  to  be  identified  with  the  case  of  an  individiiat. 
(Hear,  hear,)  Though  I  am  aware  that  I  cailnot  profess  much  regard  for 
the  press  without  running  the  risk  of  being  suspected  its  secret  enemy,  I  will 
once  more  avow  a^  hereditary  and  consistent  a  regard  for  the  liber^  of  the 
l^ress  as  my  hon.  Friend,  or  any  other  person  bearing  the  name  of  English' 
man  can  entertain  ;  and  I  will  here  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  if  the  sub- 
ject has  not  already  met  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  home,  they  oookl 
not  aim  at  a  nobler  purpose  than  to  inquire  into  the  real  practice  of  the  press 
in  India,  with  the  view  of  rendering  every  practicable  degree  of  freedom  M 
that  great  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  the  result  beiug  loysdty  to  tlic 
state  and  affection  to  the  country-.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  at  the 
the  same  time  Co  consider  whether  even  that  power  of  deportation  existiof:  in 
the  Governor-General  might  not  be  in  some  degree  oualified.  Ha^-ing  wis' 
slightly  alluded  to.  those  two  important  subjects,  I  will  not  go  f^rtfier  lest  I 
fhll  into  the  evil  which  my  h'»n.  Friend  deprecated.  My  hon.  Friend's  speech 
was,  however,  characterized  by  no  small  degree  of  asperity,  in  so  far  as  It 
alluded  to  rhe  Government  of  Bengal.  I  ou^"  refer  to  this  cirrnntstancc  in 
order  that  some  justice  may  be  done  to  an  absent  man.  1  have  no  acquaiflft- 
ance  with  Lord  Amherst,  but  were  he  a  person  of  much  less  cousi'lerBtioa 
than  be  is,  it  would  be  sufficient  that  he  is  absent  and  incapable  of  defeodinr 
himself,  to  induce  me  to  point  out  any  part  of  the  hon.  Proprietor's  speech 
which  I  think  bears  hardly  and  unjustly  on  him.  'llie  scope  of  my  hen. 
Friend's  speech,  the  scope  and  entirety,  almost,  of  the  speech  of-tbe  gallant 
Officer  who  has  jnst  down,  and  the  scope  and  tendency  of  many  writings 
which  have  appeared  on  the  subject,  have  been  to  convey  an  idea  that  Lord 
Amherst  personally  refused  to  sanction,  vdth  his  license j  any  paper  in  which 
Mr.  Buckingham  nad  any  property.  Very  little  reference  to  the  papers  which 
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Ifv.  Bndliagllam  bM  cfrcnkted  hi  Court,  will  thow  Uiat  Lord  Amb«nt  diA 
Mt  ofafect  u  Mr.  Buckingbaoi  hayinr  a  propertjr  in  the  paper  for  which  Dr» 
Maaloo  asked  a  lieeii»e>  hut  odIv  to  hu  hein^  allowed  to  retido  aajr  def^rte  of 
iafliieooc  ia  the  coacem.  Lord  Amherst  may  have  been  ri^t  or  wrong  on 
Ihis  poiDi— with  that  I  have  nothiog  to  do.  All  I  wi»h  to  establish  is,  tlia( 
Lord  Amherst  objected  only  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  retaining  a  eoveming  in* 
i«eaee  over  the  paper,  and  not  to  his  b^ng  a  proprietor.  But  before  wt 
aondems  Lord  Amherst  for  even  this  limited  objection  to  Mr.  liuckingham^ 
lei  me  ask,  have  we  foricotten  the  declarations  which  that  gentleman  for* 
merlr  put  forth  ?  Do  we  not  recollect  that  amongst  the  consolations  which 
Mr.  Buckingham  promised  himself,  was  this— that  although  transported  (as 
he  was  pleased  to  call  it^  from  India,  he  had  left  his  po per  thst  would  send 
forth  information  whicn  he  would  supply  from  this  country,  and  give  publi* 
eatioB  to  the  essays  which  his  warm  feelings,  in  a  place  where  there  was  no 
daager,  should  from  time  to  time  give  birth  to.  Is  It  to  be  much  wondered  at 
that  Lcvd  Amherst,  feeling  the  inutility  of  changing  the  name,  but  leaving 
the  objectionable  influence,  would  not  countenance  any  arrangement  which* 
would  have  that  declared,  that  denounced  influence  in  operatioo.   (Hear,)  -j  . 

My  hoo.  Friend,  (Mr.  Kinnaird,)  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  read  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Mustoo,  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  who  was  making  the  applica- 
tion for  a  license  to  carry  on  the  paper,  under  the  name  of  the  British  Lion  j 
which  the  gallant  OiBcer  who  spoke  last  conceived  to  be  very  inappro- 
priate. I  may  here  observe,  that  the  gallant  Officer  was  wrong  when  he  stated 
that  Lord  Amherst  was  willing  to  allow  the  publication  under  that  aame-^his 
Lordabip  objected  totally  to  the  British  Lion.  My  hou.  Friend,  as  1  befo>ri 
•bscrved,  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Muston,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
Lord  Amherst  had  been  actuated  only  by  the  most  bitter  feelings  m  resent* 
ment  towards  Mr.  Buckingham.  The  letter  was  written  to  Dr.  Muston,  and 
is  as  follows : 

•  **  My  Love— Henry  came  here  to  tell  you  thst  my  father  had  seen  Mr. 
FendaU,  from  whom  he  learnt  that  the  license  had  been  refused,  and  would 
he  refused  so  long  as  Mr.  Buckingham  had  any  shsre  in  the  concern.  They 
have  not  the  sligl^t  objection  to  you  ;  but  the  writing  of  Mr.  Ballard's  let- 
ter to  you  says,  you  will  have  the  same  control  so  long  as  he  and  Mr.  Palmer 
are  proprietors  ;  from  which  the  Government  infer  vou  would  have  it  only  m 
long,  and  then  yuu  might  be  subject  to  Mr.  Buckiurham's  ioterferentfe." 

'fhis  is  the  lady's  letter  i  but,  as  now  and  then  happens  in  the  world,  her 
husband  had  taken  the  liberty,  in  spite  of  all  possible  domestic  animadvert 
sioits,  to  contradict  her  point  blank.  (A  Umgk,)  Dr.  Muston  had  asked  Mr. 
Bayley's  advice  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  aavisable  to  "beg  an  audience  ol 
Lord  Amherst.  Mr.  Bayley  advises  Dr.  Muston  to  take  that  step ;  and 
Lord  Amherst  (which  is  not  a  proof  of  his  being  a  very  tyrannical  and  un* 
bending  man)  immediately  upon  applicatiou  being  made,  granted  the  audience. 
I  wiU  now  read  sa  extract  from  a  letter,  in  which  Dr.  Muston  describes  the 
result  of  his  audience  with  the  Govemor^General : — 

**  Ftom  the  Impression  left  on  my  mind,  after  a  long  interview  with  th« 
Governor-General  on  the  subject  of  a  license  for  the'  Calcutta  Journal,'  I  am 
iociined  to  believe  that  no  olfaction  will  be  made,  ^on  a  renewal  of  my  appli- 
cation,)  provided  another  name  be  substituted  for  its  designation,  and  that 
the  Govemosent  is  convinced,  at  the  same  time,  of  my  being  bond  fidti  the 
proprietor  of  it.  The  property  Mr.  Buckingham  possesses  in  it  is  no  ol^ec- 
tloD,  if  it  can  be  held  without  a  right  of  influencing  its  detaiU  by  any  inter- 
foreuce  on  his  part." 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  proof  tliat  Lord  Amherst's  aim  was  not  against 
the  property,  but  the  influence  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  In  another  letter  ad^ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Bavley,  Dr.  Mostou  says : 

*'  I  heard  from  Mr.  Harrington  it  was  your  opinion  that  no  liceiise  would 
he  graated  to  me,  unless  I  became  proprietor  of  the  concern,  or  an  actual 
transfer  of  the  property  was  made  from  the  present  proprietors  to  others  who 
sbouM  *PPly»  ^ith  me  and  the  printer  Jointly,  for  a  license  to  publish  a  news- 
paper. If  wis  be  the  case,  I  have  misunderstood  Lord  Amherst,  who  ap* 
pcarcd  to  me  to  require  only  the  exdusion  of  Mr.  puckingham  from  all  and 
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0Tery  power  vC  iiil«rieFeDC«  or  cobHoI,  acai  Ui  bo  w«v  to  li^VMr  AMf«i^ 
man's  property,  ludeod  bis  Lordship  disttncUy  ttatad  It  to  be  bit  wUb  not  to 
injure  tbe  uruperty  vested  in  the  Columbian  Press  {  but  tbll  wish  eanneflf 
fva/ufrf  if  the  property  be  transferred  from  the  present  propriotort.** 

Mr.  D.KiNNAiBD.^ — ^I  be^  to  observe  to  my  learned  Frieii4>  that  tbe  reei 
intentions  of  Government  are  made  evident  in  the  official  letter  of  Mr.  Bajriey, 
subsequent  to  the  period  to  which  he  is  now  all«diu|f  \  in  which  tbe  wriltr 
^ays,  that  the  Governor-General  will  not  accede  to  Dr.  Mtiston'a  proposal  ta 
rent  the  Paper  for  a  yeer,  because  security  was  not  ^ven  that,  at  the  eod  of 
^at  period,  Mr.  Buckingham  mirht  not  resume  his  influence. 
»  Mr.  R.  Jackson.— 1  have  mer^  adverted  to  these  letters,  to  show  tfaot  tbe 
observations  which  have  been  made  upon  Lord  Amherst,  are  not  altogtlher 
well  founded,  inasmuch  as  either  Xyr^  Muston  totally  misquotes  hi<n,  or  his 
Lordship  bas>  in  more  than  one  instance,  eapressly  dedarsd,  that  he  did  not 
object  to  Mr.  Buckingham  having  a  property  ia  the  Paper,  but  only  to  his 
l^vinip  an  influence  over  its  manasinnent«(13)  It  is  sulftcient  for  ase,  in 
endeavouring  to  defend  an  absent  man,  to  show,  that  one  of  the  acta  impoteA 
to  him  is  contradicted  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  itry  person  on  whqae  stale- 
wents  the  charge  is  supposed  to  rest 

.  1  now  oome  to  the  important  quastlony— What  is'tiow  to  bo  done  under  the 
pircumstances  of  the  case  ?  The  motion  before  the  Court  it  in  tke  foUowinf 
terms : 

.  *^That  there  be  laid  befbre  this  Conrt  copies  of  all  corroaponienee 
between  the  Conrt  of  Directors  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Bucktnghnm,  late  mroprietor  el 
the  *  Calcutta  Journal,'  respecting  bis  claims  for  reparation  of  the  h^Onoi 
sustained  by  him  in  hn  pro|)erty  in  Calcutta,  in  eouseqnefice  of  the  nMasarOa 


of  the  Bengal  Government.    Also  copies  of  all  proceedings  of  tk*  Bengal 
Cvovemment  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  before  named. 

This  motion  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  comprehensive.  It  afforde  roes  (of 
n^viog  all  the  transactions  on  which  the  Conn  hae  already  |>assodjndcitteBt. 
The  correspondence  called  for  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  motma,  has  urlady 
been  commented  on,  passage  by  passage,  in  this  Court.  We  Imivo  alrse^f 
discusssed  and  determined  on  tbe  genet«l  history  of  Mn  Buoklng hiun*s  con< 
duct  in  India.  We  thought  it  wrong,  we  thought  It  higblv  oontuomcioiMy 
and  that  the  Gotemment  of  India  hi^  dona  right  in  taking  the  stop  which  it 
did  take,  Mr.  BuckiDgham  having  left  it  no  altematlvobuttobowand  humble 
itself  nt  the  feet  of  an  able  and  popular  editor,  or  to  convince  him  that  it  was 
ttrttger  than  he  was.  {Hear,)  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  tiiat  the  Bengnl 
Government  acted  rightly.  (14)  in  the  measures  which  th^  adopted  we  sup- 
ported them,  after  a  long  luseussion,  and  by  a  decision  aknost  wnanirooos^ 
Would  it  be  wise,  then,  to  go  into  a  discussion  with  respect  to  the  poped 
upon  which  we  came  to  Wit  deciaion  ?  If  tbe  motion  had  been  lioaited  to 
toe  productkm  of  papers  subsequent  to  Mr.  BuckinghMo'e  departure  itom 
India,  I  would  not  ob|ect  to  it ;  and  I  w'dl  proceed  to  state  wliy,  Suppoaiag 
the  Indian  Government  to  havo  pursued  a  legal,  Judidovs,  and  unavoidahlo 
o<Mrao;  still,  if  that  coarse  has  operated  hardly  upon  an  iudividnai,  b^ond  tbe 
OJipoctations,  beyond  the  wishes,  beyond  the  fault,  perhaps,  of  tfawMo  who 
adopted  it,— this  is  not  the  Court  to  hear,  with  apathy,  that  tha  well-educnted 
wife  and  cbiUren  of  a  gentleman  of  character,  talent,  and  honour,  have  been 
brought  into  a  painful,  pitiable,  aud  an  uu foreseen  predicamant.  (ife^t 
hear,)  i  should  be  ashamed  if  1  did  not  feel  and  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Bocldocham's  is  a  ca^e  of  sympathy,  to  whi^h  any  consideratiooy  on  the  Mt 
of  the  Directors,  would  have   roe  for  its  most  cordial   suppotfter*   (/&»:« 

(13)  Tlic  best  answer  to  this  is  the  nlain  fact,  that  the  licence  to  set  tip  t paper 
was  not  given  to  Dr.  Muston  until  he  had  dechired  that  it  was  bonajkte  Hit  Pw* 
pERTY ;  that  the  liceuce  sped  tied  that  the  paper  shonkl  be  his,  nnd  no  oiie*sebt  t 
And  tHat  he  afterwards  sold  the  copyright,  at  Me  own,  to  another  indivNhial,  and 
daltncd  the  proceeds  at  hhi  right,  because  the  Government  lo  their  lioawa-lMid 
dedared  that  he  and  no  other  person  should  be  the  proiiiielor  of  it. 

(U)  Notuniversally— not  even  generally.  Perhaps  1(K^  individuals  ontof  the 
frlM>iepopttlation  of  England  may  ooascSentioutdy  think  so ;  but  thowanda^  muTi 
teu»  Of  thtniMndii  both  iu  to(Us  aod  in  Englaud^  think  otherwiKt 
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|Mr  )  Botif  symjuatby  f)r  Mr.  BuckiDi^kam  be  the  veal  object  ia  view*  the 
question  !s^  whether  th^  proceeding  proposed  is  the  best  ana  happiest  mode 
^  attainine  an  end.  ^o  desirable.  It  was  suggested  by  an  nonourable 
rroprietor  behind  me,  (Mr.  Dixon,)  that  if  Mr.  Bucking^ham  would  throw 
himself  and  his  misfortunes  upon  the  humane  consideration  of  the  Court, 
juch  an  appeal  would  not  go  unregarded.  That  appeal  has,  however,  been 
recently  made  to.  a  higher  authority.  In  language  wholly  different  from 
that  which  we  formerly  considered  to' partake  of  contumacy  and  defiancet 
|dr.  Buckingham  has  cast  his  wife  and  family  on  the  mercy  of  our  executive 
]>ower.  Now,  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that,  in  calling  for  the  produc- 
^on  of  papers  limited  to  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  any  intention 
to  quarrel  with  the  Directors,  or  to  force  them  into  a  remunerating  grant,  I 
would  not  he  so  friendly  to  the  proceeding  as  I  am  ;  but  if  the  papers  should 
he  laid  before  us,  and  wisely  and  righteously  used,  they  may  b6  made  the 
0:>undat':on  for  an  application  on  our  parts  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  request- 
ing their  favourable  consideration  of  such  parts  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  case 
as  have  recently  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  expressing  the  gratification  we 
%hould  feel  if  they  partook  in  the  s)'mpathy  which  it  is  evident  exists  pretty 
generally  in  this  Court  towards  that  gentleman.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  eu- 
deavoured  to  draw  up  a  motion  upon  paper,  accoroing  to  my  ideas  of  what  is 
proper  to  be  done.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  propose  an  amendment ;  I  am 
Willi Dg  to  support  the  motioii,  if  limited  in  the  way  T  have  pointed  out. 
'  Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD. — We  can  have  no  objection  to  limit  the  motion  as 
jiroposed. 

Mr.  i^ACKSoN.— Then  comes  the  question,  what  is  best  calculated  to  serve 
Mr.  Buckingham  ?  I  am  desirous  that  he  should  not  ask  for  justice,  as  it 
(as  been  cafied,  but  rather  appeal  to  the  sympathy  which  every  rentleman-^ 
^very  father  of  a  family — every  admirer  of  talent,  must  feel  for  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham. I  em  disposed  to  look  upon  Mr.  Buckingham's  conduct  with  great  In- 
dulgence. I  believe  that  many  parts  of  his  conduct,  since  his  arrival  in  this 
4J6uutry,  Which  are  considered  objectionable,  have  proceeded  from  his  not 
being  conversant  with  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceedings  of  public  bodies* 
i^ith  which  he  would  have  been  better  acquainted  ha^  he  lived  lunger 
amongst  us^  The  motion  which  I  have  drawn  up  is  as  follows  :— ^ 
'  "  'That  the  Court  of  Proprietors  request  the  Court  of  Directors  to  takt  into 
4^nsideration  the  losses  sustained  by  Mr.  Buckingham  since  his  departure 
from  India  :  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors  beg  leave  to  assure  them,  that  if 
they  6nd  Mr.  Buckingham's  situation  such  as  to  induce  their  sympathy  and 
jlecuniary  aid»  tbev  wi]!  meet  with  the  cordial  support  of  this  Court." 

In  the  undtvided  feeling  of  sympathy  for  Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  amiable 
family^  1  have  drawn  up  this  motion.  |  will  support  the  motion  for  the  pro- 
auction  of  the  papers,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  afford  ground,  not  for  retri- 
butive justice,  hut  fur  that  sympathy  which  the  Directors  never  withhold 
i^rhere  it  is  called  for,  and  for  the  exercise  of  which  they  have  constantly  our 
support.  {Jpplause,) 

*  Mr.  Hume. — As  one  of  the  persons  at  whose  request  this  Court  was  made 
s;pecial,  I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question;  and  in  doing  so,  t 
will  confine  myself  to  what  has  occurred  subsequently  to  Mr.  Buckingham's 
departure  from  India.  I  may  state,  that  as  far  as  my  hou.  Friend  and  mvselC 
are  concerned,  i^e  are  most  willing  to  adopt  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
thrown  out  by  the  learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  last ;  for  we  have  no  other' 
ol>ject  in  view  tban^  «erve  Mr.  Buckiagham,  feeling,  as  w«  do,  a  sineefe 
convktion  that  he  has  been  injured  in  a  degree  much  greater  than  was  ever 
intended.  I  differ  from  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  spoke  early  in  the  discus- 
skm,  md  who  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  Court  ought,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  take  into  consideration  the  general  question  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's conduct.  That  question  has  been  determined.  His  conduct  met  with 
B&y  approbation,  but  the  Court  decided  against  it.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
contended  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  illegally  transported.  The  Courts 
hpwever,  adopted  a  different  view  of  the  question,  and  decided  accordingly. 

Qa  the  present  eecimoo^  1  Imw  to  thel  dwiiMBy  however  i  aay  regret  it  s . 
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1  am  wiUiDg  to  consider  that  Mr.  BuckiDgfiam's  traasportattofl  wm  ft 
'  puDishment  for  otitoces  against  the  Government;  bat  1  deny  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  ever  opposed  the  Government :  he  only  endeavoured  to  expose 
the  abuses  which  existed  under  the  Government.  Tlie  whole  of  the  general 
question,  however,  ought  to  be  put  out  of  consideration  on  tlie  present  occasion; 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  with  what  has  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  period 
of  Mr.  Buckingham's  leaving  India.  I  ask,  then,  can  it  be  the  wish  of  any 
man  who  hears  me,  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  to  which  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham was  subjected,  (and  which,  God  knows,  is  severe  punishment  enough  to 
any  person  who  has  estal)lisbed  himself  in  a  country,  and  is  in  the  course  of 
procuring  for  himself  an  independence  for  life,)  should  be  followed  up  by  the 
confiscation  of  the  whole  of  his  property  ?  i  am  willing  to  admit,  with  my 
hon.  Friend  who  brought  forward  the  motion,  that  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion was  created  against  Mr.  Buckingham  by  circumstances  which  the  l^se 
of  years  only  has  removed.  But  since  he  has  cleared  his  character  from  the 
imputations  cast  upon  it  in  a  court  of  Justice,  and  before  a  jury  of  his  coon-^ 
trvmen,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  with  favourable  eyes  at  the  situation  in 
which  he  is  placed — a  banished  man — banished  probably  on  account  of  the 
unfavourable  impression  raised  against  him  by  groundless  calumny.  {Hear.) 

It  is  m^rial  to  the  proper  consideration  of  Uie  question  before  us,  to  as- 
certain wi^at  property  Mr.  Buckingham  poasessed  when  he  left  India.  In  the 
month  of  June  1822,  a  propositiun  was  made  to  sell  a  certain  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal/  A  number  of  gentlemen,  who  desired, 
to  become  purchasers,  met  and  examined  the  accounts  of  the  concern,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  paper  yielded  a  clear  income  of  BOOO/.  per  an- 
num. The  value  of  the  paper  was  taken  at  live  years'  purchase,  or  40,00(tf. 
sterling,  and  a  fourth  was  distributed  amongst  100  persons  at  the  rate  of 
100/.  a  share.  Thus  it  appears  that  three-fourths  of  the  property,  or  tfaa 
value  of  30,000/.,  remained  in  Mr.  Buckingham's  possession.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham had  absolutely  expended  20,000/.  in  the  purchase  of  buildings,  presses, 
types,  books,  and  every  thing  which  was  calculated  to  render  his  printing 
establishment  the  most  complete  possible.  When  he  was  ordered  home, 
Mr.  Buckingham  might  have  sold  his  share  in  the  concern,  under  the  diiad- 
vantage  of  a  change  of  editorship,  for  at  least  20,000/.  He  chose,  however,' 
to  retain  it,  expecting  to  derive  an  income  from  it  in  this  country  of  3000/.  ur 
4000/.  a  year ;  not  supposing  that  the  persecution  of  the  Government  or  other 
persons  (for  circunutances  nave  come  to  my  knowledge  which  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  persons  under  Government,  who  were  Mr.  Buckingham's  enemies, 
took  advantage  of  their  influence  to  cause  the  destruction  of  hb  proper^)  - 
would  deprive  him  of  it 

I  will  state  a  circumstance,  which  will  show  the  'good  faith  with  which 
Mr.  Buckingham  intended  his  establishment  to  be  carried  on.  In  order  that 
there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Budcingham  intended 
his  paper  to  be  conducted,  that  gentleman,  before  his  departure  from  India, 
drew  up  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  direction  of  the  editor  and 
every  person  concerned,  in  order  that  they  might  avoid  giving  offence  to  the 
Government.  The  whole  of.these  regulations  are  most  judicious ;  andif  ever 
1  should  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  newspaper,  I  would  adopt  them  as  my 

fjide  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  beset  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper.' 
will  only  read  oue  paragraph  : — 

Aa  I  began  with  the  strongest  recommendation  to  unanimity,  so  I  woold  end. 
with  a  repetition  of  my  earnest  desire  that  this  be  preaerved  unbroken,  even  at 
the  greatest  sacrifices  of  individnal  feelina,  to  promote  the  general  harmony  and 
common  comfort  of  all.  It  will  materially  contribute  to  this,  if  eadk  of  the  two 
Gentlemen  more  especially  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  Paper,  be  ve^ed 
with  the  power  of  correcting  any  portion  of  the  communications  sent  for  die 
Press,  whether  written  within  the  office,  or  coming  from  without;  aa  by  thb 
means  every  security  will  be  made  against  any  thing  objectionable  escaping  either 
from  one  or  the  other,  lliough  Mr.  Sandys,  as  Editor,  will  have  tlic  task  and ' 
responsibility  of  exercising  his  censorship  on  all  that  is  pnbliabed,  I  desire  abo 
tlMt  Mr.  Amot  and  Mr.  SatheclaDd  shall  equally  exercise  the  right  of  wholly  le* 
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JwtfBfr,  or  pardally  corrpctiog,  Bofkening,  and  ameiiclliiff  any  tbioff  inteml^  for 
poMfcadoa ;  so  thnt  nothiugr  may  appear  which  han  not  the  cftncuniug  roiii>etit  of 
all  the  parties  named.  Neither  of  them  wiU  bate  the  right  to  iiddtL  word  to  what 
ii«  written  bv  the  other,  without  the  writer's  couseot;  but  each  must  have  the 
niflit  ifisirikm^  omi  any  portion  of  what  is  written  by  the  other,  wlieuerer  he  may 
tlunk  It  olijectionable  iu  any  poiut  of  view.  I  have  myself  always  submitted  to  tliis 
friendly  revinion  of  others :  because  1  am  aware  that  the  writer  of  auy  article  is 
seldom  so  good  a  judge  of  tbeilanfer  or  impropriety  of  any  particular  opinion  or 
expression  which  escapes  hini  iu  tneardoui;  of  couipositiou,  ii&  a  second  or  third 
persori  who  exercises  his  cool  iud^uient  on  it,  ^fter  it  Is  writteu.  I  Hhall,  by  this 
means,  be  satisfied,  that  nothing  of  undue  warmth,  or  unseasonable  irritition 
appear:  and  as  the  great  mass  orth^  supporters  of  >hc  Journal  are  men  of  high 
mmds  and  noble  principles,  as  well  as  persons  of  weight  and  rank  in  the  commu- 
nity, I  shall  thns  be  as  well  assured  as  I  could  desire,  that  nothing  calcuhited  to 
innct  an  unnecessary  pain  on  any  cla^s,  will  be  permitted  to  be  published.  The 
im  tone  and  independent  spirit  of  the  Jonmai  may«  of  course,  be  maintained 
by  all :  bot  to  prevent  any  thing  escaping  that  may  be  likely  to  do  injury  rather 
than  good,  I  parttcukrly  desire  that  this  power  of  censonthip  be  permitted  to  be 
e<tiially  exercised  by  Mr.  Sandys,  Mr^Amot,  and  Mr.  Sutherhmd,  and  that  no- 
tlung  he  pnbHihed  which  is  not  sanctioned  and  approved  by  eacii  of  them.. 

I  have  nothing  fnrtlier  to  add,  hut  my  earnest  hope  tlint  concord  and  unanimity 
win  prevail  among  all  parties ;  that  the  Journal  may  flourish  under  its  present 
management,  ereu  more  than  under  mine ;  and  that  it  may  continue  to  be  the 
source  of  private  benefit  to  all  concerned  in  its  preparation,  and  of  public  good  to 
the  Indian  Government  and  the  people  over  whom  its  rule  is  extended. 

These  regulations  were  drawn  up  by.  Mr.  Buckingham  at  a  period  when 
he  could  have  bac^  no  idea  of  what  has  since  befallen  him.  Wnen  it  is  re- 
membered that  these  instructions  were  framed  at  a  time  when  Mr«  Bucking- 
ham oiigbt  be  supposed  to  be  highly  irritated,  for  being,  as  he  conceived, 
illmlly  removed  from  India,  they  do  certainly  exhibit  a  surprising  dtgrte  of, 
foroearance  and  good  intention.  I  put  it  to  the  Court,  whether  it  is  fair. that, 
after  Mr.  Uuckiugham  haa  suffered  the  punishment  of  banishment,  which 
the  Government  infljtcted  on  him,  his  property  which  he  left  behind  should 
be  destroyed  ?  What  a  feeling  would  be  excited  if  such  a  case  occurred  iu 
tills  countfy !  Suppose  the  editor  of  the '  Morning  Chronicle'  were  convicted 
of  a  Ubei,  and  punished  bv  imprisonment,  would  it  be  tolerated  that,  after 
the  legal  punishment  had  been  undergone,  the  Government  should  take 
measures  to  ruin  the  property  of  the  paper,  vihich  some  time  ago  was  wortli 
40,000/.,  ftnd  1  believe  is  so  now  ?  The  destruction  of  Mr.  Buckingham's 
property  is  an  additional  punishment,  inflicted  on  that  gentleman  iu  the  na- , 
ture  of  a  fine.  Orifinally^  there  was  no  idea  entertained  m  India  of  punishing 
Mr.  Bockingham  oy  any  other  means  than  that  of  deportation.  When  Sir. 
F.  Macnaghteu  registered  the  regulations  for  the  press,  he  declared,  that  if. 
he  believ^  the  Government  would  interfere  to  take  away  the  license  and 
iiijure  the  property  of  the  paper,  he,  sitting  there  as  the  representative  of 
his  Majestyt  would  never  sanction  the  regulations.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, is  not  Mr.  Buckingham  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  this  Court  ? 
I  ask  not  the  Court  to  look  at  a  single  transaction  which  occurred  previously, 
to  Mr.  Bnckingham's  deportation ,  but  only  to  take  into  consideration  the 
misfortunes  which  have  fallen  upon  him  since  that  period.  My  hon.  and 
kamed  Friend  (Mr.  Jackson)  will  fflve  nic  leave  to  observe,  that  the  apparent 
eoutradiction,  which  he  thought  he  had  discovered  iu  the  correspondence, 
will  vanish  upon  a  mOre  minute  inspection  of  the  documents,  and  a  strict 
reference  to  \he\r  dates.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  Government  could 
entertain  any  dread  of  the  paper  being  controUtd  by  Mr.  Buckingham  at  a ' 
di<»tance  of  ten  thousand  miles  from  the  spot.  Under  all  tiie  circumstances 
of  the  cjse,  I  must  declare  that  I  never  knew  any  person  more  completely 
robbed  of  his  property  than  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been.  I  do  nut  say  that  it 
wa^dune  intentioually  ;  but  any  body,  aware  of  the  uatuie  of  pcriudieal  pub- 
licaiions,  must  be  couviuced  that  the  course  pursued  hy  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  cause  the  destruction  of  a  large  property. .  The  whole  esta))li<ih- 
ment  of  the  paper  had  been  maintained  for  five  months  at  an  eooroions  ex- , 
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licenM  wat  gnmted  to  Dr.  Mustam,  only  on  coBoitioD  that  Mr,  Bmicimiuioi 
•hould  have  no  right  or  intereftt  whatover  in  the  coDcem. 

With  retpect  to  the  course  of  proceedinic,  if  it  be  thourht  better  to  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  insteaxl  of  calling  for  papen,  I  am  willing  tovcon* 
eur  in  the  proposition ;  though,  I  must  confess,  it  was  malnlvtn  consequence 
of  my  advice,  that  the  latter  course  has  been  adopted.  I  tnought  that  the 
Court  ought  to  have  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  before  them,  in  order  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  discuss  any  motion  which  it  might  be  ponsidered  proper 
to  found  upon  them.  If,  however,  the  Court  feels  fTisposed,  on  tl|e  present 
occasion,  to  entertain  any  sueh  proposition  as  the  hon.  and  learaeid  Gently 
man  has  suggested,  1  and  my  hon.  Friend  are  perfectly  willing  to  acceda  to 
the  arrangement.    (HeWy  hear,) 

6ir  John  SEWBtL.^Sir,  1  have  been  surprised  to  hear  the  tenp  **  ecaifitca* 
tlon"  introduced  into  this  discnssion.  1  cannot,  after  e&aminlog  Ihapapeia 
which  hav^  been  handed  about  the  Court,  discover  that  there  has  been  ai^ 
thing  like  confiscation.  The  word  appears  the  more  extraordinary,  bacauie 
Mr.  Buekin^eham^s  friends  artmit,  that  the  Qoveroment  a^ted  legalfy  in  send- 
ing Mr.  Buckingham  from  India,  as  a  man  whoy?  oonduct  had  re.ndarad  ^m 
Mufit  longer  to  reside  In  that  country.  (15)  But  what  was  the  use  of  tendm 
the  body  of  the  man  aw^y,  if  they  allowed  the  paper  to  be  condactad  wMi' 
hif  mind  and  spirit  ?(«(»)  How  %\^n  liave  the  GoTerament  airted  f  Thc^ 
have  allowed  Mr.  fiuckin(i^ham*s  agepta  ^sell  his  shares  in  the  best  wigrthcj 
could. ((7}  With  respect  to  the  house  and  furniture,  I  have  not  heard  thtf 
the  Government  interfered  with  them.  With  respect  lo  the  types,  tikey  had  a. 
certain  value,  on  account  ef  the  use  made  of  them  by  Mr.  BuekiBgham,  la' 
the  spirit  to  which  I  have  adverted.  So  long  as  the  readers  of  tibe  paper 
imagined,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  Mr.  Buckincham  did  soaae  way  or 
other  enter  into  the  management,  the  property  would  possess  an  additiqaal 
vf  lue.  (Uemr,  /*«m  Aft*.  Khuutird,)  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Bucktaaham 
w§s  not  a  man  of  fortune  when  he  went  to  India  (  9Md  something  has,  I  thiak, 
been  said  about  his  success  in  India,  enabling  him  to  pay  his  debts.  It  ap« 
pears  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  raised  the  value  of  his  paper  to  8,000/.  a  year. 
I  take  it  that  the  value  of  the  paper  arose  from  that  very  eause,  which  made 
it  appear  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  Government,  namely,  the  improfer 
mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  [Hear,)  (18>  The  types  and  workshope, 
which  rose  in  value,  on  account  of  tlie  manner  in  which  tkey  were  emj^ayed, 
very  naturally  fell  to  the  mere  intrinsic  value  of  stone  and  lead,  when  they 
could  no  longer  be  employed  in  that  way.  The  sale  of  the  property  was  ani* 
madverted  upon  as  if  it  was  something  unfair, — as  if  the  Govcmmoot  had 
compelled  the  sale  to  a  particular  person.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  Will 
it  be  said,  that  any  friend  of  Mr.  Buckingham  could  not  have  purchased 

(15)  Mr.  Buckingham's  friends  do  not  admit  any  snch  thing.  It  was  but  ten 
minutes  before  this  a^^'sertion  was  made,  that  Mr.  Hume  expressly  declared  his 
belief  that  the  deportation  was  illegal,  and  ali  Mr.  Buckingham's  fneads  thiak  it 
uudeserved. 

(16)  Sir  John  Sewell  must  be  a  believer  in  the  metempavchoab.  If  besap- 
p0Jie8Mr.  Buckiii^liHiii*;,  inlttd  itiiil  >{>itU  could  enter  into  Dr. Mnston's  body;  er» 
111  The  nmiiipn'seiu-e  of  Mr.  tiuckiiighaui,  if  he  supposes  that  he  eoold  ac  ia 


LoiiUou  atul  Calcutta  at  the  same  time  ;  and  yet^  without  one  or  other  of  1  ^ 
.'lU{)po!^itions,  huw  could  he  possibly  i^ive  his  mind  to  the  paper  after  hia  body 
wan  removed  ?  Hut  Sir  John  SewelfiR  a  lawyer,  and  is  not  bound  to  reoondk 
coiitradictiuri.H,  though  it  is  part  of  his  professional  duty  to  start  thrtn. 

{17}  This  U  uot  true.  The  Government  declared  that  no  men  but  sadi 
as  they  chose  should  even  use  the  materials;  and  consequently  there  could  be 
no  competition  amouj^  liuyer^,  whtrc  only  one  man  had  any  hopes  of  being  able 
to  use  the  things  to  be  bought. 

(18J  All  papers  that  censure  Governments  (however  justly)  are,  no  doubt, 
bad  in  their  eyes ;  but  that  it  wan  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  commnotty  at  large,  to 
best  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  extensive  patr<»nage  accorded  tO  It  bjF  tha  twiaatt 
of  the  i^ery  Goveiiiment  who  d?Bouuced  and  di^roycd  It. 
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9my  oHiev  place  ?  (19)  The  word  "  confMeete4'*  is  ino«t  iwprpper  ^  eud  aa 
ligiijr  ^eotkmen,  frho  eom^  btre  to  vote«  vilU  noi  kte  ai  |h«  p«iiu6  of 
leadisf  all  the  papers  laid  before  tKeiD»  ihe  use  of  it  hes  a  tvndepey  to  pr<H 
,  4uce  a  wrong  impresjiion  oo  Iheir  minds.  It  is»  inde«d>  a  mott  ioflaaunatory 
VmI  iiaproper  word  to  b«  uaed  or  such  an  occaaieo.  The  whele  hU tory  <$ 
Mr.  B^cfcioffham  ta  shortly  tbU:  he  went  to  lQdia»and  there  puraued  a  course 
pf  oondoct  which  raised  bin  to  affluence,  but  which  was  tpcoiiiBistfnt  witl| 
the  weU-beiBf  and  safety  of  ihecuuutry.  (20)  Nothinf^  waa  taken  from  hitt 
at  that  time.;  and*  subsequently*  hii  agents  w«r«i  allowed  to  dispose  of  thf 
peuperty  which  he.  left  behind  him,  in  any  way  thev  thungbt  proper,  eeii-r 
aisteui  wiih  safety.  Jt  comes  then  to  this,  thet  ht  has  aull&red  nothing  hnl 
what  even  bis  m<>st  earnest  advocates  admit  to  be  legai^  namely,  remof  at 
fom  India.  (21) 

The  pM«ant  proceeding,  I  nnderatand  to  be  in  the  naiture  of  an  appeel  to  the 
Court  of  ProprieiQrs  from  the  Court  of  Dirtetoss.  In  order  thai  the  Brot 
wietors  may  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  eoreect  judgment  on  the  easei 
I  think  it  is  proper  tha^  they  ehunU  have  all  the  evidenee  before  them,  t 
therefore  will  not  oppoae  the  motion  t  as  I  understand  that  there  will  be  no 
ebjectiofl,  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Direetors>  to  pteduea  what  papers  the 
Pmrietors  may  eonfider  neceisary. 

Mr.  GAflAGHAfi.— Many  of  the  rematka  whieh  hpve  Mien  Cknh  the  hon» 
Proprietor  who  has  just  sat  down,  appear  to  be  quite  unnecessary.  Thf 
mrm  **  confiscation,"  of  whieh  he  so  much  eomplalBs,  was  never  applied  to 
any  legal  act  of  the  Government.  All  that  was  meant  hy  It  wasi  that  the 
eateat  to  which  the  Government  had  proceeded  bad  •pnr^iHd  as  a  confiseatioi^ 
of  Mr  Bnekinghan's  property^  (Huw.)  I  mirist  qaarral  with  the  ban.  ?ni9 
vietorfor  one  of  his  doctrines,  which  is  too  monstrous  etren  far  a  lawyer  U^ 
breach^  He  has  asserted,  that  because  the  legislature  had  given  to  the 
GoYeraof -General  the  anthority  to  remove  Mr*  Bnchingkam  from  India,  it  if 
a  mere  matter  of  conrse  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  depming  him  o| 
his  means  and  appurtenances.    I  deny  thai— I  aey  that  the  Govemmant  of 

(19)  One  would  hardly  think  it  peeaible  that  such  qneatlona  as  tlu  >i  cuuld 
come  from  a  person  who  had  fiUed  the  dignifie<l  sitaation  f»f  an  EngliFh  Judge, 
and  dispensed  justice  from  the  bench  of  an  English  Court.  Would  U  pe  no  injmy. 
if  the  Govcromeiit  of  ludia  were  to  say,  to  all  the  Mfrchant8|  Bankers,  aud 
4gen(s  there>-"  Gi;Qtlemen»  you  must  leave  the  country.  You  shall  not  st  11 
the  goodwill  of  your  business  to  auy  successors,  becai)sc  we  shall  not  allow 
IhinkniK  aud  mercantile  affairs  to  be  carried  on  under  your  firms,  t»  long  as  any 
e<f  the  former  partners  hfrve  an  interest  in  them.  We  do  not  wish  to  iojure  your 
property.  You  may  pull  dowp  your  counting-bouses,  aiMl  take  lifie  hricks  and 
moirfar  to  Enghindor  Madras,  and  sell  them;  you  may  even  toke  away  vour 
clerkt'  desks,  stools,  and  inkstands,  and  sell  them  fur  the  price  of  the  wood'eod 
metid.  We  ihail  respect  your  property ;  and  therefore  take  h  where  you  pleast 
to  be  disposed  of :  but  no  pimihaser  shall  use  it  here.*'  This  It  exactly  the 
coai^  jinrsaed  towards  Mr.  Buckinghanr.  yet  Sir  John  Sewell  eau  see  ooiblng 
wrong  m  it.    Truly,  none  are  so  blind  as  tnose  who  wiU  not  see. 

(20)  This  has  been  often  asaerted,  but  never  proved.  Tlie  answer  to  |t  is.  Huit 
the  state  of  the  couurty  was  never  so  prosperous  or  so  tranonil  as  while  Mr.  Buck-* 
(ngham*»  paper  existed,  and  lias  never  been  in  such  tarbulence  and  real  dangec 
a^  since  that  paper  was  destroyed.  Sir  John  Sewell  may  not  know  this,  but  aa 
the  rest  of  the  trorld  do.  • 

(21)  The  absurdity  of  this  reasoning  is  even  still  greater  tlian  Its  iujustire.  It 
i»  admitted  that  all  men  tom^  into  the  world  without  any  thing,  and  most  men 

1  their  career  of  manhood  with  very  tittle.  If,  however,  a  man  i«,  at  any 


■nbsemieat period,  deprived  ef  aU  he  had  ever  earned,  he  is,  according  to  Sir 
John  Sewell's  notions,  only  where  be  was  at  seme  anterior  period  of  his  life, 
and  tkertfar§  no  wroiw  is  dune  him  !  According  to  this  doctrine,  every  man  in 
existence  might  be  stripped  aud  left  naked  in  the  streets  ;  for  there  teas  a  period 
Id  hi*  exfafteoce  when  he  winr  In  a  similar  state  of  nakedness,  and  it  would  be 
ooly  therefore  putting  hUn  iMCk  to  hie  original  oonditiuu.  Are  we  iu  a  civUiied 
jori&tty  to  hear  stteb  ooctHnea  from  t|»e  mourn  of  a  peus^ 
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India  were'autlioriz^  to  iMbith  llr.  I^uckingbam  if  tticy  considered  H  cupt-' 
dicnt;  but  bsviD^  done  that,  they  had  do  rif^t  to  go  farther.:  If  It  were 
possible  for  Mr.  Buckinrbam  to  have  left  an  eu|^ne  in  India,  to  be  worked 
by  steam  from  Eu^land,  by  which  he  ctmld  propa|^ie  his  doctrines,  tha 
Giivemment  of  India  would  have  no  right  to  remove  that  eofcine.  I  contend 
also,  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  impose  any  conditions  upon  a  pers(*a 
appivinc  for  a  license  to  publish  a  newspaper.  When  Dr.  Muston  applied 
f  jr  the  license,  the  Government  might  have  refused  it  altogeiher  if  they  bad 
thought  proper ;  but  they  were  not  to  ^ay,  **  you  shall  have  it  on  con«iition 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  no  interest  in  the  paper."  or  on  any  other  condi- 
tion. If  an  unconditional  license  had  been  given  to  Dr.  Muston,  he  was 
aware  that  he  would  use  it  at  bis  peril ;  and  if  Mr.  Buckingham's  influence 
bad  been  found  operating  in  India,  the  Govemmtvt  could  have  deported  Dr. 
Muston  in  Uie  same  way  that  they  deported  Mr.  Buckingham.  But  what  is 
meant  by  influence?  Is  it  physically  possible  that,  whiUt  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  residing  at  Cornwall  Terrace,  in  tlie  Regent's  Park,  the  paivgraphs 
which  would  appear  daily  in  India  could  in  the  remotest  degree  be  innn* 
enced  by  him  ?  {Hear.)  If  it  were  a  yearly  or  half  yearly  pubilcatiou,  there 
might  be  some  weight  in  such  an  argument ;  but  what  we  are  speakinr  of  is 
a  daily  newspapec  Of  what  weight  then  is  such  an  objection  r  Unckr  all 
circumstances,  it  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  case  is  one , 
which  calls  for  our  S3rmpaiby,  aud  1  trust  that  the  Court  will  extend  it  to 
bim. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  wish  to  advert  to  one  point  A  great  deal  is  usually 
said  in  this  Court  about  talking  behind  a  person's  back.  I  am  willing  to 
admit,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  state  any  thing  of  an  absent  person 
which  would  directly  impeach  his  character  for  'honour  and  integrity ;  bat 
can  that  principle  be  applied  to  the  public  acts  of  a  government  abroad? 
{Hedr,)  If  such  a  principle  were  establii^hed,  we  must  wait  tiU  Lord  Am- 
beriit  and  his  colleagues  have  ruined  India,  till  they  have  reduced  the  emnirt 
to  a  state  of  nonentity,  and  have  returned  home,  before  we  venture  to  maice  a 
single  complaint.  It  is  the  arguftieHium  ad  absurdum*  Here  we  have  the 
data  upou  wbich  to  found  our  decision.  Here  is  the  evidence  that  Mr. 
Buckin^harti  has  been  deported,  and  that  his  property  has  been  confiscated. 
Let  us  apply  a  remedy  to  the  case,  and  disregard  tnc  i<)le,  puKng,  and  rham-' 
ber-maia  discourse  about  attacking  a  man  behind  his  back,  i»hicb  I  detest 
and  loa^.  {Hear,)  I  ooly  hope  that  th^  documents  before  us  may  form  the 
only  accusation  against  Lord  Amherst.  It  is  not,  however,  upon  Lord  Amherst 
that  we  are  to  give  judgment,  but  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
claims  from  us  some  smiul  indemnification  for  the  extreme  injustice  which 
he  has  suffered. 

2>ir  J.  Sewkll  explained.— He  had  never  said  that  the  Government  bad  a 
right  to  interfere  ^ith  the  materials  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  establishment, 
nor  had  they  done  so.  With  respect  to  the  influence  ahich  Mr.  Buckingham 
might  exercise  over  the  paper,  it  was  well  known  that  ships  sailed  for  India, 
almost  every  week,  by  which  he  might  have  kept  up  a  constant  commnni- 
cation.  (22) 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  begged  leave  also  to  explain.  All  that  he  bad  said 
was,  that  the  language  imputed  to  Lord  Amherst  was  contradicted  by  the 
papers  circulated  by  Mr.  Buckingham.  .  It  was  only  at  the  last  0>urt  that 
be  had  contended  for  the  right  of  investigating  the  public  conduct  of  every 
man,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

General  Thornton. — I  am  sorry  to  fii.d  that  any  feeling  of  opposition  has 
been  shown,  because  I  thought  that  the  Court  was  coming  to  a  good  under* 
standing  on  the  subject,  and  that  a  motion  was  to  he  sulMtituted  lor  the  one 
before  us,  which  would  obtain  general  sanction.  What  the  learned  Gentle- 
man (Sir  J.Sewell)  has  said  about  tl»e. types,  is  of  little  importance— we 

*  (22)  Trtie ;  bnt  any  man  io  India  who  should  dare  to  pnbliith  any  thing  whidi 
Mr.  Bnckinghaoi  might  write  and  send  from  England,  would  do  so  at  bis  periL 
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have  to  confeider  the  ruin  of  a  |^t  estabfishmebt  It  is  quite  absurd  to  ti^, 
that  after  Mr.  Rufking^ham  was  banished  he  coold  be  of  aoy  dah^r  to  India. 
It  does  seem  ^  me  that  Mr.  Buckinf^ham  has  been  extremely  iH  used.  It  is 
a^ree4  on  aU  hands  that  he  is  a  luan  of  high  character,  and  1  cannot  conceive 
why  he  has  been  treated  with  such  harshness,  unless,  as  has  been  suggesteiL 
because  he  had  got  a  bad  name  in  India.*  Mr.  William  Bankes  circulated 
iwfouoded .  calumnies,  which  were  repeated  by  Mr.  Bankes,  senior,  and  ea- 
cited  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  Buckingham  in  India,  which  prevented  the 
authorities  from  exercising  that  discretion  towards  him  which  otherwise, 
perhaps,  they  would.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  proved  the  calumnies  which 
were  snread  against  him  to  be  unfounded  in  a  court  of  law.  His  conduct 
pruveu  that  he  was  not  a  violent  man,  for  he  might  have  got  heavy  damages* 
but  he  contented  himself  with  clearing  his  character.  It  certainly  appears  to 
me  very  extraordinaiy,  that  with  all  Mr.  Bankes's  wealth  he  does  not  make 
,Mr.  Buckingham  some  compensation  for  the  injuiy  which  he  has  done  him. 
.Such  a  proceeding  would  do  him  great  credit.  This  certainly  is  not  matter 
,ibr  our  consideration,  but  I  could  not  help  stating,  that  the  impression  on  my 
-  mind  is,  that  Mr.  Bankes,  senior,  is  bound  to  make  Mr.  Buckingham  some 
.remuneration.  I  hope  that  this  Court  will  adopt  any  motion  that  may  be 
]»roposed  for  Mr.  Buckingham's  advantage.  (Hear,) 

Dr.  Gilchrist.— I  have  attempted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  attract  your  atten* 
tiou  once  or  twice  before  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  I  am  happy,  however, 
that  you  did  not  notice  me,  because  it  enabled  one  or  two  honourable  gentle- 
men  to  state  facts  which  are  calculated  to  give  a  tone  of  mercy,  if  not  of 

C'ice,  tQ  the  proceedings  of  this  Court.  I  repeat  that  I  am  happy  that  an 
•  Baronet,  who  anticipated  many  of  the  observations  which  1  had  intended 
to  address'  to  you,  has  turned  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  a  merciful  view  of 

•  thissdbi^ct..  In  all.  public  assemblies  of  Great  Britain  it  is  too  much  the 
custom  of  the  speakers  to  interlard  their  speeches. with  quotations  from  Greek 
and  Latin  authors — authors  who  belong  to  a  country  of  which  we  know  little, 
and  with  which  we  can  have  no  connexion.    I  nope  that  the  frequency 

.of  such  a  custom  will  justify  me  in  making  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  poets 
of  India — a  country  of  which  we  know  something,  and  with  which  we  carry 
on  a  Urge  and  profitable  connexion.    Though  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 

eid^r  them  as  debased  and  degraded  in,  mind,  and  infinitely  below  ourselvea 
in  th^  scale  of  intellect,  the  bards  of  that  country  s]>eak  to  their  kings  in  a 

.language  that  would  not  disgrace  more  civilized  nations.  -  If  we  have  a  bare  ^ 

.unmitigated  despotism  in  India,-  as  some  have  asserted,  and  if  we  support' 

.it  in  th^  gross  violation  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  property,  why  e*en  let 
it  be  so,  if  we  pay  for  our  whistle,  and  are  willing,  when  it  is  done,  to  repair 
the  mischief  which  our  servants  are  in  the  habit  of  inflicting.  There  is  a 
sentence  of  an  Indian  poet  so  applicable  to  this  point,  that  1  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  it  to  you.  I  will  not  give  you  too  much  of  the  original  lest  it 
should  perplex  you,  {A  laugk^)  but, I  must  give  you  four  or  five  verses  of  it, 

,  if  it  be  only  to  inure  yon  to  the  sound  of  the  lauruage  of  your  subjects.  \ 
will  afterwards  give  you  a  translation  in  English,  in  order  that  it  may  be 

,  understood. 

^    The  hon.  Proprietor  then  repeated  the  following  lines : 

Khurabee  zl  be  dad  beenud  juhan 
Choo  boostaui  khpomim  zi  badi  khizan 
Mudih  rookhsoti  zoolm  dur  hech  hal 
Ki  khoors  hurdi  moolknt  nn  yabud  komal 
Makoon  bar  zueefanl  be  cbaru  zor 
<  Beeadesh  akhir  zi  tungee  efi^r  I 

Muhoon  mnrdoom  azaree  ue  toond  rae 
Ki  nagnh  nisud  bur  to  ghuri  khoodaec. 

'which  be  translated  thus  ^— 

As  storms  destroj  bright  autumn's  cheerfid  robe, 
'  So  foiil  ii^nstkc  desolates  the  gtobec 
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fiuch  ru tillers  kings  as  by  oppression  reiKU, 

Their  empire's  crescents  nrematurely  waur. 

Crush  not  the  man,  whose  hopes  on  you  depend, 

Ah  !  think  betimes  how— where  such  deeds  must  end ; 

Nor  Koad  the  wretched  on  to  fell  dcsjiair, 

Slight  not  their  sighs  as  parsing  hreaths  of  air. 

Lest  ihese  collected  may  your  prospects  blast, 

And  ubelm  your  throne's  with  thundennir  storms  al  last. 

NoW)  6Mitlfeneti,  If  poeti  kk  India  can  t»pr^9  luvb  iloM«  ««fiHtaietttt  to  Mtt 
inUn,  leiitinieats  of  whiefa  th«  ttp^rv^\vn  M  i^rato^worihy  «veQ  in  a  fti^  aad 
civiliMd  cmintnr  lika  dur  own,  it  it  not  utt6ttin^  for  «ie  to  r^ttiinil  you,  that 
mercy  witb  justice  U  the  nobltitt  attribute  you  can  show  to  the  #orid.  On  thii 
dccanon  I  implore  you  to  extend  It  to  M^.  Buckin^ham»  I  have  lottf  had 
the  honour  o^  beinr  ae«itta1ated  whh  that  (^ntleman,  and  i  ean  add  my  teet|- 
mony  to  those  which  hav«  already  l>oen  f^ven  finom  othet  ^uait^rs,  tbet  a 
more  upright  and  honourable  man  does  not  exitt  With  reg^  to  <he  ubi- 
quity which  has  been  esertt>ed  to  him,  I  kno#  nMhiof ;  but  as  I  ililir  hiAi 
lying  iH  in  his  bed  In  the  Regeht^s  Park  in  November  Hut,  1  Ifeink  that,  if 
he  had  possessed  the  privitece  of  lieing  every  whOrei  he  would  hive  given  me 
the  satisfactiuD  of  seeing  htm  in  some  other  places  You  have  lieafd  t^ 
lawyers  advise  yon  nOt  to  interfisre  on  behalf  or  this  nntbrtunatn  Individual, 
and  to  withdraw  yourselves  entirely  IWntt  the  side  of  mercy.  Now,  I  appeil 
to  you  as  honest  men^  unconnected  with  either  la#  nr  rospel,  and  hope  thet 
you  will  be  persuaded  to  extend  to  his  large  fimily  or  young  ehildren,  and 
to  his  interestinr  wife^  that  nrotection  which  your  bad  system  of  Mvem- 
ment)  and  not  his  demerits,  has  rendered  so  essentially  necessary  to  nit  t^ 
pose  and  happluess. 

Mr.  DoiTGLAi  KiRiiAiiD.-^Itis  not  my  hitention  to  tKSSpim  on  tbie  Gontt 
Ihr  more  than  a  fsw  minutes,  and  1  say  so  with  great  sineerity>  be^nse  I  have 
met  with  no  contradiction  to  the  siatemeat  which  I  made  at  the  outset  of 
this  discussion,  and  have  heard  nothing  finom  any  part  Of  the  Court  to  iihmtfn 
the  character  which  I  ventured  to  deliver  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  evtn  fh  bli 
own  presence.  1  trust  that  not  me  statomettt  or  argument  Of  any  deecrintion 
bat  been  this  day  used,  which  can  induce  the  Court  to  withlield  its  laiictioh 
from  the  pro^ition  1  oflbrcd  to  it,  or  whidi  rah  Obstruct  those  hind  and 
generous  feelings  v^hich  impel  thoto  who  tee  in  Mr.  Buckingbem  the  Tfctim 
of  a  long  series  of  unft>rtunate  events,— (and  no  one  has  stoted.  or  indeed  can 
stote,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  merited,  h^  hlsconduet,the  suflbrinrs  behes 
ehdund)— to  extend  to  him  their  sympathy  and  commiseratioR*  1  uudef- 
etand  ii  to  have  been  this  day  nuiversally  acmitted^  that  if  stkte  necessi^ 
warranted  the  confiscation  of  his  property^  and  the  completion  of  his  rain,  n 
was  not  ocrasi<ne4  by  any  thing  that  ean  cast  an  imputotiOn  upon  bi%  moral 
character,  but  by  his  having  mlstokrn  the  law  and  government  of  Uie  eoUntry 
in  Urhirh  he  had  the  misfortone  to  live.  This  is  the  gronnd  on  trhleh  t  first 
put  this  question,  and  nothing  which  I  have  since  heard  has  led  roe  to  wish 
-that  i  had  altored  it.  I  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  the  vote  of  Xht  CooH 
be  not  this  day  g  veu  in  support  of  my  motion,  itisuot  from  any  uiiwtl]ingne«s 
in  those  «irho  dissent  from  it  'to  lend  a  han^  to  relieve  Mr.  B^lLln^am  ffom 
those  dreadful  misfortunes,  which,  without  such  relief,  must  iucvitahly  over* 
take  aud  overwhelm  him.  L  trust  that  no  ntembef  of  the  Court,  who  now 
bears  me,  will  hold  up  his  Viand  against  the  pmposilion  of  my  bon.  and 
learned  fnend  ou  the  floor,  [Mr.  R.  Jacksou,]  which  I  am  not  unwilling  to 
suhstituto  for  my  own  ;  and  1  hope  that  every  memoer  who  now  supports 
that  proposition,  will  rejoice  in  having  given  it,  on  some  future  ocra«»ioOy 
when  he  finds  that  it  has  affonicd  him  the  nieaps  of  remunerating  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham for  the  great  losses  Hhich  he  has,  ^  some  moans  or  other,  undoubt- 
edly sustained  1  admit  that  the  main  question  now  comes  before  the  Court, 
in  .he  shape  of  an  appeal  to  gentlemen  of  pnrpertyu-for  tueh  yon  are-*' 
to  put  their  hand^  into  their  pocket*,  aud  to  say  that  Mr.  Buckingham  mutt 
be  relieved,  as  he  is  more  particularly  connected  with  us  at  a  Proprietor 
than  as  a  fellow-subject    A  small  donation^  at  tile  present  moment,  wiU 
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Meiie  bim  tMa  the  mitfvHttHe*  whi%li  iMirtfiiUeii,  ftnd  *f«  ftlMMit  toDOl, 
upon  bim,  not  on  account  of  any  misconduct  of  his  owb»  hnt  on  Mcovnt  of 
tbe  eontlttd,  I  do  not  say  misconduct,  of  ybiir  Government  lo#aitU  bS^.  If 
jou  do  not  till  ok  that  you  are  caHed  upon  to  make  it  in  tbe  name  of  jut  ti€e> 
^rant  it  to  bim  in  tibe  name  of  Christian  chari^. 

Befott  I  conclude,  I  must  beg  leave  to  notice  some  obtenrations  tbat  bare 
been  made  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  debate.  At  tl^  outset  of  it,  I  laid  it  down  a 
rule,  wbicb  I  trust  that  I  followed  during  iti  pfOffresB,  to  abttain,  as  fiar  at 
possible,  fhND  tbe  political  consideration  of  tbu  <|uestion.  Mjr  boo.  and 
learned  Friend  on  tbe  Aoor  has  lamented  that  1  did  not  abstain  from  it  alto* 
getber,  and  has  complained  that  I  bare  |^ne  out  of  my  way  to  make  an 
attack  upoa  an  absent  person.  Now  I  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  Court, 
whether  1  touched  upon  either  of  tboi^e  topics  more  than  was  necessaiy  to 
prove  that  tbe  property  of  Mr.  Buckinfbam  had  been  unnecessarily  sacrificed, 
ritber  by  the  fears  or  jealousy  ef  tbo  Bengal  Coverntnent.  I  could  f^ve  the 
Court  a  powerftil  reason,— a  reason,  indeed,  that  is  more  powerful  with  me 
ttiaa  any  other,  why  I  did  not  attack  the  c<Mklurt  of  Lord  Amherst,— fbf  he, 
f  presume,  is  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  an  abseui  person.  No  one  feels 
more  strongly  than  I  do  what  is  due  to  tbme  who  are  nut  present  to  defend 
tbemseites ;  and,  a^  a  proof  of  it^  I  wttl  say,  that  the  conduct  pursued  by  Ao 
Court  of  Directors  towards  Lord  A«iher»t^  tbe  last  time  that  I  ventured  to 
impugn  his  administration,  has  closed  my  mouth  agaipst  him  now  and  for 
even  That  conduct  placed  me  in  a  situation  most  distressing  to  my  own 
fiseHngs ;  it  will  esake  me  cautious  bow  1  place  myself  in  a  similar  situation 
ia  future,  and  it  has  induced  me  to  declare  thus  publicly,  that,  let  what  will 
happen  in  India,  I  will  be  silent  with  regard  to  Lord  Amherst  That  the 
Court  of  DirectArs  should  btrar  accusatfon  after  accusation  launched  a|^nst 
tbnt  noble  Lord,  and  that  not  one  of  them  should  say  a  single  wocd  in  his  de-^ 
fhice, — ^that  I  should  l>e  olaced  in  the  situation  of  app«'aring  to  speak  against 
bim  in  the  absence  of  all  those  who  were  bound,  by  their  official  station,  to 
defend  bim,  is  a  predicament  in  which  1  never  before  was  placed,  and  in  which 
1  trust  that  I  shall  never  have  the  misfortune  of  being  placed  again  so  long  as 
J  shall  live.  1  am  sorry,  bfyond  all  expression,  that  1  ha\eunce  been  plact'd  in 
it ;  and  if  I  could,  by  any  possibility,  have  anticipated  what  then  happened, 
or  anything  like  it,  Isbould  have  been  the  last  man  intbe  woHd  to  volunteer 
iRi  attack  opim  Loitl  Amherst.  I  make  this  statement  as  an  explanati(4i  of 
the  conduct  which  I  shall  hereafter  pursue  with  regard  to  that  noble  Lord. 
J  do  not  attack  Lord  Amherst,  because  none  of  bis  employers,  whose  confi* 
dence  be  either  «ujoys  or  ought  to  enjoy,  are  ready  to  defend  him.  The  re* 
soli  of  tbe  former  dtscussieo,  I  again  repeat,  I  sincerely  lament.  I  should 
out  have  originated  it,  if  I  could  have  supposed  that,  out  of  the  many  natural 
defenders  wbwm  his  Lordsnip  ought  to  have  bad  here,  not  one  of  them  would 
be  prepared  to  utter  one  solitary  s>  liable  in  his  behalf,  i  have  not  alluded  to 
tbe  conduct  of  bis  Lordship  in  this  transaction  more  than  I  could  help ; 
but,  ill  order  io  render  my  statement  intelligible,  I  was  obliged  to  say,  that  1 
tbougbt  that  there  was-,  at  leest,  error  iu  the  couduct  of  the  Bengal  Govem- 
liient  in  seeking  to  disqualify  Mr.  Buckingham,  as  they  did,  from  disposing 
of  his  property  to  the  best  advantage  in  Calcutta. 

1 /must  new  appeal  to  the  hen.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  late  in 
tbe  di^mssion,  aud  ask  bim,  whether  be  thinks,  that  in  ihe  ti>ne  of  levity  with 
which  be  described  Mr.  Buckingham's  di-«asters,  be  gave  fair  play  to  that 
l^fntVeiitan,  either  with  regard  to  his  property,  to  his  character,  or  to  his  con* 
duct  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Gent.  Su  an  unfeelin<?  iHwver-lIke  manner,  says, 
a«  be  strikes  tiie  balance  between  the  fbriner  and  the  present  situation  of  Mr. 
Buckingham,  **  What  is  he  the  worse  ?  He  went  t«>  India  witb<*ut  any  pro- 
perly—he  has  none  now— he  is  therefore  not  worse  off  tb«n  he  was  before.** 
The  boil,  and  lejimed  Gent  has  filled  many  high  official  situations,  and  has  al 
^ia  momeuf:  a  pension  from  the  government. 

Sir  J.  SnwELL. — I  have  no  pension  from  the  government.  1  have  one  from 
my  oiuntry.  {/4  laugh) .  it  is  the  reward  of  past  exertions— it  was  stipulated 
thMt  I  should  btvve  it  before  those  exertions  were  maded---(tfrwr,  Aoer.) 
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Mn  D.  Kin NAiED.— Suppose  that  pentioo  were  to  be  taken  from  the  kon. 
Md  learned  ^entlemau. 

Sir  J.  Sbwell.— It  cannot  be  taken  away.  I  have  the  faith  of  Parliament 
and  the  couutry  pledged  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  I).  KiNNAiRD.— So  much  the  better  for  the  bon.  and  learned  Gent.  I 
can  assure  him  that  in  alluding  to  it  I  meant  him  no  discredit.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  what  be  has,  he  has  honourablyi  and  as  a  reward  for  houourable  ex- 
ertion. But  I  ask  him,wbeth*er  a  man,  who  has  ac(|uired,  I  uill  tiot  say  a 
uension,  but  property,  by  the  fair  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  has  subsequently 
MSt  it,  owiofi^  to  the  caprice  or  iujusticeof  others »  is  nut  to  be  tbauj;ht  ill- 
treated,  because  he  is  not  worse  off  than  he  was  before  the  acctuisitiou  of  such 
property  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  iu  another  part  of  his  speech, 
shows  a  wondrous  i^orance  uf  the  manner  in  which  the  property  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  wasted.  He  says  that  Mr.  Buckingham,  if  be  %vas  prevent- 
ed from  selling  his  types  and  lead  in  Calcutta,  nii:^hi  have  brought  them  wiih 
him  to  England.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gent,  nii^ht  as  well  have  said  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  mig;ht  have  brought  back  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  bi»  print- 
iug*bouse.  I  ask  him  whether  he  can  deny,  thnt,  if  Mr.  Buckinsrham  had 
aold  his  establishment  on  leaving  India,  he  might  have  realized  by  the 
salei^0,O0O?  and  whether  he  means  to  say,  that  Mr.  Buckingham,  if  he 
was  substquently  disqualified  from  bringing  it  to  market,  by  not  bein^  al- 
lowed to  retain  any  property  in  any.  paper  in  India,  has  liot  lou  thereby 
20,000/.  ?  Docs  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  mean  to  use  so  paltry  a  quib- 
ble as  this,  that,  because  the  government  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Buckingham, 
**  You  shall  not  sell  your  types  ;"  but  ouly  <*  no  man  shall  have  a  license  who 
uses  them  for  you/'  they  did  not  prevent  him  from  disfiosiog  of  his  pro- 
perty to  the  best  advantage  ?  That  the  Bengal  government  did  use  this  Ian* 
guage  was  proved  under  the  hand -writing  of  Dr.  Muston.  is  it  not  6a3ring 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  shall  not  have  a  fair  sate  of  bis  property  in  the  opru 
market,  when  it  is  said,  that  *'  we  have  iu>  intentiou  to  injure  you.  Dr.  Mus- 
ton, by  refusing  you  a  license ;  but  we  will  not  give  a  license  to  any  paper 
over  which  Mr.  Buckingham  is  permitted,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  ex- 
ercise any  influence." 

I  quit  however  this  part  of  the  case,  and  instead  of  appealing  to  your  jus- 
tice, appeal  to  your  humanity  and  mercy.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  ^hich 
you  can  display  them  with  honour  to  yourselves,  aud  benefit  to  all  who  are 
connected  with  you,  it  is  the  present  case.  If  you  will  not  grant  to  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham that  remuneration  which  is  asked  of  you  as  a  debt  of  justice,  grant  it  to 
him  as  a  tribute  to  taleut  and  to  misfortune.  The  amount  is  to  you  trifiing,  to 
him  of  |iaramount  importance.  Accede  at  least  to  the  motion  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  below  me.  By  so  doing,  I  am  sure  you  will  make  the  Court 
of  Directors  feel,  that  you  have  imposed  upon  them  the  discharge  of  a  nkost 
amiable  duty,  and  will  entitle  yourselves  to  look  upon  them  with  respect  and 
gratitude,  for  enabling  you  to  rescue  from  misery  and  miu,  the  wife  aud  fa- 
mily of  a  most  amiable,  upright,  and  irreproachable  m^m. 

Sir  John  Sbwell.—!  request  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  a  few  words 
which  I  have  to  say  iu  explanation.  It  has  been  stated,  that  I  have  spoken 
in  a  toue  of  levity  of  the  misfortunes  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  that  I  have  not 
shown  him  fair  play  in  the  remarks  which  I  made  upon  the  alleged  destruc- 
tion or  confiscation  of  his  property.  I  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  which 
has  been  brought  agaiust  me.  I  appeal  to  the  Court  whether  I  treated  Mr. 
Buckingham's  misfortunes,  if  they  are  so  to  be  styled,  with  levity.  What  I 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  difference  between  Mr.  Buckingham's  former  situa- 
tion and  his  present,  was  this  :  that  his  conduct,  in  rendering  his  deportatk>n 
from  India  a  matter  of  state  necessity,  had  placed  him  in  a  situation  not  worse 
than  that  in  which  he  was  placed  when  he  first  went  to  India.  I  said,  too, 
that  the  value  which  attached  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  types  and  printing 
presses,  arose  out  of  the  improper  and  dangerous  uses  to  which  he  applied 
them ;  and  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should]  lose  their  adventitious  and 
return  to  their  original  value,  as  soon  as  he  was  prevented,  by  his  removal 
from  India,  from  applying  them  to  those  uses,  I  have  made  these  obsen-ations 
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hf  mwy  of  explaiuitio&,  because  J  do  not  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world  tfatt  I 
hare  treated  witii  levity  the  sufferings  of  any  man.  If  I  linow  myself  at  all,  I 
am  utterly  incapable  of  sudi  disgraceful  and  ungenerous  conduct. 

The  Chairman. — Before  I  proceed  to  put  the  question,  I  would  wish  to  re* 
mind  the  (Jourt  of  the  situation  in  which  that  question  now  stands— a  proceed- 
ing which  I  consider  to  be  rendered  absolutely  necessary  Inr  what  has  just  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Proprietor  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar.  The  motion  originally 
submitted  to  the  Court  is,  that  all  papers  which  have  passed  between  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  Mr.  Buclciughani  be  laid  before  it,  as  also  all  proceecttngs  of 
iht  Bengal  Govemmeut  referred  to  in  the  corresponiience  above-mentioned. 
Now,  1  say,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  Proprietor  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  this  case,  it  would  appear  as  if  those  papirrs  had  been 
already  produced,  and  not  as  if  he  were  only  moving  for  their  producti'io.  If 
his  motion  had  defined  the  nature  of  the  papers  for  which  he  intended  to  ask, 
I  might  not  perhaps,  speaking  in  my  individuid  capacity,  have  made  any  objec- 
tiuu  to  it.  But  the  case  is  now  very  different ;  the  hon.  Proprietor  ^  asks  for  all 
the  papers,  and  all,  we  know,  is  a  large  word,  if  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
wishes  to  have  those  papers,  1  shall  have  no  objection  to  sujpport  the  motion 
for  their  productiou,  provided  that  it  be  not  considered  as  binding  either  the 
Court  of  Directors  or  myself  to  an  implied  acquiescence  in  the  grant  which  it 
is  proposed  to  found  upon  them.  At  'the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that 
during  the  whole  time  that  this  subject  has  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  different  authorities  aw  home — J  speak  of  those  in  this  Court  and  those  out 
of  it— I  have  not  heard  one  opinion  expressed,  either  by  the  authorities  of  this 
Court,  or  by  others,  differing  from  that  which  was  originally  expressed  by  the 
Bengal  Government,  and  on  which  they  forthwith  pntceeded  to  act.  It  is, 
therefore,  for  the  Court  of  Proprietors  to  decide  whether,  after  all  that  has 
passed,  they  will  give  their  sanction  to  the  motion  which  has  this  day  been 
submitted  to  it.  ror  myself  I  can  oiilv  repeat,  that  should  it  be  the  desire  of 
the  Court  that  the  papers  now  asked  for  be  laid  before  h,  I  shall  cheer- 
fully acquiesce  in  it,  in  order  to  convince  you  that  no  feeling  of  hostility 
agaiust  Mr.  Buekingbam  prevails  either  in  myself,  iBdividualTy,  or  in  the 
Court  of  Directors  generally,  but  that  his  case  stands  entirely  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  will  be  decided  by  those  merits,  and  by  those  merits  alone. 

The  Drputv-Cu AIRMAN  spoke  iu  a  tone  of  voice  which  was  barely  audible 
in  the  bodv  of  the  Coiul.  His  speech,  if  we  heard  it  correctly,  was  t(»  thi<i 
effect.  *'  Itbiuk  it  right,  on  manv  accounts,  that. the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Proprietor  shotild  be  answered,  and  more  particularly  so,  because  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  between  the 
Bou.  Proprietor  himself,  and  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  has  suggeited 
au  amendment.  If  1  understand  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ari|^it,  he 
intends  to  move  for  those  papers  only  which  passed  between  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  Mr.  Buckingham  after  his  departure  from  India.  {Hear,  hear, 
from  Mr,  Rcmdle  Jachttm.)  If  that  be  so,  then  against  that  course  I,  for 
one,  beg  leave  to  enter  my  protest.  For  I  consider  that  the  justification  of 
the  Bengal  Govemmeut  rests  upon  the  contumacious  conduct  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham in  India,  which  forced  it  to  adopt  tbe  strong  measure  of  deporting 
him  from  that  country.  Now,  no  description  of  that  conduct  will  be  found 
in  those  papers,  and  upon  that  point,  as  1  just  now  said,  the  merits  of  the 
case  of  the  Bengal  Government  will  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  depend.  If,  then; 
tbe  Government  were,  in  the  first  instance,  compelled,  by  Mr.  Buckingham's 
neriinacious  perseverance  in  disregarding  their  regulations,  to  remove  him 
frooiJndia,  surdy  all  the  disastrous  consequences  resulting  from  that  removal 
Bs«iitt  be  upon  bis  own  head,  and- not  uppn  those  of  the  Government  in 
India.  (23.)    These  papers  will  not,  I  contend,  place  the  whole  question 

(23)  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  before  Mr.  Buckingham  was  sent  from 
India  there  were  no  regulations  for  the  press  that  had  the  force  of  law  :  they  were 
only  enacted  after  Mr.  Bticklugham  came  away.  If  they  existed,  and  had  tiie 
force  of  law  he/ore,  their  re-enaction  was  unnecessary.  If  they  did  not  exist 
(whkb  their  subsequent  enaction  proves,}  then  Mr.  Buckingham  was  punished 
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\3kt0tt  tiitt  €doft ;  and  if  tiie  whole  qnvstkm  be  iwt  before  H,  tiie  Cottft  wfll 
tiot  be  in  a  condition  to  rive  a  sound  Jndgnrnent  upon  it.  In  making  tbes* 
observations,  I  be^  that  I  may  not  be  tindentood  as  enronra^n|^  the  nrodn^ 
tlon  of  any  paptrts  at  ail.  I  say  that  no  papers  are  wanted,  and  that  if  any  be 
produced,  it  is  only  ri^t  that  all  should  be  produced. 

Mr.  AsTBLL. — 1  rise  for  the  purpose  of  expressing:  my  cottcnrrence  in  eTerr 
\rord  which  has  just  fallen  from  the  Deputy-Chairman.  At  the  same  time  1 
must  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  implied  disavowal  of  the  bon.  Pra* 
prietor,  who  ori^oated  this  ^^uestion,  I  cannot  bnt  tiiink,  that  under  m  new 
name  it  is  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Buciiingham's  depoytatlott 
fhim  India,  which  we  fbrmeriy  discussed  in  July  1823.  (Oriet  vf  iVi»»lie.] 
To  the  Gentlemen  who  cry  *'  No,  no,"  I  shall  give  an  answer  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes ;  they  will  have  the  ri^t  of  replying  to  me  afterwards ;  bat,  in  the 
roeanwhtle,  I  trust  that  they  will  permit  me  to  ar^e  that  it  is  as  1  have 
stated  it  The  motion,  if  i  understand  it,  is  to  embrace  all  the  papen  wlii^ 
were  before  the  Court  of  Directors  in  July  1823,  when  the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors almost  unanimously  derermioed  to  approve  uf  the  measures  of  the  B«igil 
Goremmeut  in  the  first  place,  and  of  what  the  Court  of  Directors  had  done 
in  confirmation  of  them  in  the  second.  On  every  thinr,  therefore,  whicfi 
octurred  tip  to  that  period,  the  qtiestfon  is  closed  by  a  solemn  and  deliberate 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  But  it  is  said,  that  we  are  not  rearptiinr 
that  case,  because  many  thio^^  have  occurred  since  to  ^re  it  a  di&reM 
complexion.  If  we  are  not  reargninjr  it,  fbr  what  is  it  that  we  are  met  ?  for 
what  is  it  that  we  have  heard  so  much  of  the  harshness  which  banished  Mr. 
Budcingham  from  India  ?  Such  being  the  case,  I  object  to  the  prodnctioa 
of  any  papers  whatever.  It  is  not  necessary  upon  my  showing,  neidier  dt*es 
H  appear  to  be  necessary  noon  the  showing  of  the  hon.  Propnrtor  himself, 
who,  by  abandoning  the  ^rst  motion,  has  given  np  the  justice  of  bit  cn«ey 
and  now  argttes  it  a^  a  matter  of  compassion.  I  hope  that  the  Cbutt  of  Pro- 
prietors know  me  too  well  to  fhlnk  me  deficient  in  feelings  of  coih passion, 
oecanse  1  cannot  give  my  vote  to  Mr.  Buckingham  upon  the  rrotmds  00  whieft 
it  is  now  asked  for.  That  Mr.  Bockingham  is  a  man  of  talent  I  am  now  as 
Veady  to  acknowledge  as  I  ever  was;  but  I  must  repeat  to  this  Court,  what  1 
formeHv  said  of  him,  that  be  is  a  man  of  n(»)udrment ;  and  the  Court  of  Direct 
tors  will  not,  in  myopioion,  beacting  with  sound  Judgment,  if  they  recommend 
a  pecnniary  grant  to*  be  made  to  Mr.  Buckingham  for  the  want  of  (udfttent 
be  has  displayed,  and  for  the  evils  which  hare  ensued  to  him  in  consecpienc^ 
of  it.  f  24)  Besides,  we  ought  to  recoHect  that  we  are  trustees  for  the  ahsrut 
Pn»prtetors,  and  that  We  might  not  to  vote  away  their  money  in  grants  of 
which  they  have  no  knowledge.  If  we  transform  ourselves  into  a  board  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed,  we  transgress  the  objects  f<ir  which  they  huve 
empowered  us  to  act  as  their  trustees.    1  believe  that  all  this  is  ns  well 

for  offending  against  a  *i»/»^#<»</ law.  which  had  no  real  existence.  Besides  whkh, 
the  diitastroos  consequetices  alhidt^l  to  did  not  arise  from  Mr.  Bockingliam's 
Yfjttwat  at  aH,  hut  from  measures  pursued  towards  his  property  long  n/ter  Idt 
removal ;  and  with  wiildi,  conseqtiently,  his  own  conduct  conld  have  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do. 

(24j  'ITie  only  posaihle  manner  in  whteh  Mr.  Bnekinfham't  want  of  jndgmenl 
has  been  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  is  this :— On  leaving  Indhh  instead  ««f  wUa 
Hig  his  property,  he  left  it  belihid  hhn,  in  the  confident  assmwnce,  that  whatever 
bostiHty  might  be  entertained  towards  his  opM*m»^  none  was  foil  twwarda  Ms 
frttp^rtgi  and  several  snrcessive  declarations  of  the  Judge  and  Oorrmneat  hi 
Bengal  streufctheiied  hhu  in  this  conviction.  Subsequent  events,  however,  hart 
thoy^  n,  that  Mr.  Buckiusham  was,  as  Mr.  Arteli  characterizes  him,  a  man  of  u# 
Jodeineiit,  or  at  least  ot  an  unsound  one.  He  confided  in  the  assnraures  of  the 
aaihoriiies  named,  and  he  was  dec«*ire«l :  he  left  behind  hini  ail  his  property,  be- 
lieving ittobf  safo,  and  it  has  since  been  destroyed.  In  this  he  maiiTfosted^grent 
want  of  Jntlgment,  It  is  true ;  for  he  shonid  have  known  bis  enemies  better.  Bat 
thn  atw  man  place  Ms  hand  upon  his  heart  and  sav.  that  this  Is  a  want  of  judg- 
ment fi>r  which  a  mnn  deserves  to  be  utterly  mined,  ftnd  his  family  rednced  to 
beegary?— GodfbrhW!  ' 
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'kttowD  \6  the  iiott.  iPraprieton  omk)site  M  it  it  td  nivwlf ;  YnitM  itiey  faatfe 
tri^  one  tack  and  fsHH,  they  think  U  rfght  to  try  i»tiether  they  eannot  ame- 
ceedhy  going  upon  ataother^  You  hate  in  conseqtfmea  been  addretsed  aa 
fathers,  husbands,  and  friends ;  and  hav«  been  conjured  ia  each  of  those  ra- 
latiops  to  recollect  the  misrortunes  wb^eh  are  now  iinpetidmf  over  the  head 
'4»f  Mr.  Backfngfaam.  Whilst  I  recollect  thia,  I  eannot  he  induced  to  furret 
the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  Proprietora  at  hifge ;  and  whh  the  knowliN^^ 
of  that  duty  b^re  ine,  I  ah^li  oraota  any  apj^tratSoo  of  the  foada  of  tbis 
Goib|mBy  to  the  remnneratlon  of  Mr.  Baekingnam  ibr  the  losftes  be  has  sua^ 
taiEfed.(^) 

Mr.  D.  KinnAIHO.— As  I  aM  the  originator  of  this  discussion,  I  hope  tliat  I 
nay  be  permitted,  out  of  courtesy,  to  say  a  fkw  words  in  answer  tQ  what  has 
fallen  from  bon.  Proprietors  rat  her  Irregularly  since  tbis  debate  was  re^!»r^ 
eoncluded  by  fne.  indeed,  as  my  motives  have  been  attacked,  I  am  entitled 
on  that  ground,  if  I  had  no  other,  to  claim  your  attention  for  a  few  saconda, 
^^hilat  I  slap  forward  to  vindicate  and  defend  them.  1  maintain,  that  during 
these  transactious  1  have  not  been  a  maaceuvrer  at  all ;  and  I  affirm,  that  tin 
aole  cause  ^Irhy  this  Question' has  been  brought  forward  so  late  Is,  that  it  was 
wAj  subsequent  to  tne  last  motion  on  this  subyect  that  the  amount  of  theste 
los»ea  became  known  to  Mr.  Buckingham.  It  is  not  courteous  to  suppose 
%hat  I  have  been  tacking  about  to  ftnd  a  way  to  success— I  have  been  making 
no  tacks.  I  disdsun  it.  The  hon.  Director  misstates  the  foct,  when  he  asv 
aerts  that  the  h>]>ics,  which  I  have  ventured  to  disclose  to  the  Court  this  day, 
were  hrou^rht  under  its  discussion  on  a  former  occasion,  li  is  not  so  ;  it  is  not 
the  old  story  over  again.  We  ask  for  those  papers  now  on  which  we  may  here*- 
•after  justify  cursives  to  the  world,  in  asklnir  the  Court  to  let  us  go  to  a  bal* 
IH,  on  a  pprant  for  the  remuneration  of  Mr.  Buckingham. 
Thi^  Cf]  Aian  AK  was  then  proceeding  to  put  the  <|ue«tion  to  the  vote,  when 
Mr.  R.  Jackson  rose.— <'  I  hope,"  said  he,  *<  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
H  fow  words  oh  behalf  of  the  amendment  whieh  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
im^  in  my  speech.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  refer  the  whole  of  « 
this  matter  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Direetofs.  I  think 
so  still,  and  I  trust,  that  as  they  found  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Amot,  who  was 
Wtt^lhed  from  f  ndia  for  a  similar  bff^ioeto  that  eomesftied  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
bam,  circumstances  which  induced  them  to  extend  to  him  their  coinmiaer»> 
tlon  and  kinduess,  ao  they  will  fmd  similar  ciroumstmnees  In  the  ctM  of  Mr* 
Btiekiaghani.  Uiader  this  Hnpression,  1  beg  leave  to  move  that  *  the  Coort 
of  Directors  he  requested  to  take  luto  tliebr  oonsideratioii  the  loases  tustained  by 

(2.'»)  Mr.  Afltt'U  h-An  been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  a  Director  of  the  Ea9t 
India  Company,  iluiiug  which  period  various  grants  have  been  made  from  its 
funds  1  (10,000/.  to  l.ord  Haxtiugs.  20.0011/.  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  6,000/.  to  Mr. 
Marjorlbanks,  and  oi Iuts  not  immeaiRtely  remembered.  Mr.  Astell  mtist  know. 
That  on  the  next  payment  of  the  dividends  following  these  grants,  no  Proprietor 
received  a  farthintr  less  as  Oi/^rw/  on  his  stoelc,  and  no  diminution  whate\<e^ 
t«K)k  i»lace  in  the  value  of  the  irapHat  held  by  him  in  the  C«jmpany*8  funds.  It  is  a 
fallacy,  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  to  suppose  that  any  absent  Proprietor  would 
be  injured  bv  sueh  a  grant.  When  honl  HastitiRs  left  a  snrpitfS  reveinie  of  three 
raiUious  aiit'iually  ill  BeiHcal,  the  Proprietors  received  10^  per  cent  only.  Now 
th:it  Lord  Aniheriit  Ija^  reduced  lhi>«  prosperity  to  ^^dejicifnt'y  i»f  three  millions,  the 
mmm  ProiMietora  stiU  receive  cheir  I0§  per  cent,  as  usual ;  am)  the  price  of  stock 
•ha*  cNiLy  nufen  with  the  genml  decUne  of  all  other  funds.  If,  then,  a  surpluft  or 
a  deicit  of  r Aree  Mi///oa«  does  not  affect  the  Pioprietor's  dividends  in  ilie  .slight- 
eat  degree,  how  is  it  pos^dble  tliat  a  prant  of  a  few  thnusnuds  should  injure  them  ? 
Mr.  ^ieli  cannot  but  know  tliat  it  is  inipos>il)Ie.  It  was  hut  at  the  last  Court 
that  Mr.  MdrjoribankS)  the  Chaimuin,  admitted  tliat  the  dividends  came  fiom 
commercial  urofits  alone.  Now  this,  if  granted,  would  be  a  f/oi'tictrl  ch^rw^  as 
much  so  M  the  paying  for  a  ti-aiisport  or  tire-sliip  blown  up  in  the  course  of  the 
war  for  the  public  good,  and  wonld  not  touch  the  coninMreial  prrtrtts  iu  the 
lea3»t.  It  would  in  no  dcpree  ftfffect  the  Propiietors*  imcR'st:*  under  whatever 
head  it  miglit  come ;  and  if  Miv  #et-e  the  only  real  objection,  it  might  be  gt  anted 
wtthott  any  difllM%. 
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Mr.  Buckin^hain  After  bit  departure  ftom  India,  and  that  th^be  assured, 
•that,  if  they  fii^d  the  circumstaiices  of  Mr.  Buckinicham's  situation  to  besoch 
ms  to  induce  them  to  extend  to.it  their  sympathy  and  pecuniary  aid,  they  «ill 

•  meet  the  cordial  support  of  this  Court/" 

Sir  C.  Forbes  seconded  the  motion. 

On  the  question  being  put,  the  Cha  irm  an  desired  all  Gentlemen,  not  being 
Proprietors  qualified  to  vote,  to  withdraw. 

.  Dr.  Gilchrist. — I  am  not  yet  qualified  to  vote  as  a  Proprietor,  but  I  trust, 
that  asi  am  a  Proprietor,  and  plainly  avow  that  1  do  not  mean  to  vote,  1 
shall  not  be  called  upon  to  retire.  If,  as  I  caonut  vote  and  must  retire,  I  ask 
]by  >«hat  Uw  it  is  so  ordered  ?  If  (here  is  no  law  on  the  subject,  I  shall  not  set 
an  example  by  which  the  rights  of  Proprietors  may  be  infringed  in  my 
person. 

.  The  Chairman.— I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Court  for  many  ^ears,  and 
can  say  that,  as  far  as  I  know  any  thing  of  its  practice,  those  Propnetors  who 
have  not  been  qualified  to  vote,  have  always  beeu  accustomed  to  retire  npon 
a  division. 

Dr.  GiLCHBiST.— I  wish  to  know  if  it  be  right  that  I  should  be  excluded. 
If  it  be,  I  will  retire  with  cheerfulness^  But  I  remained  in  the  Court  during 
.a  division  on  its  last  meeting,  though  I  had  no  right  to  vote,  and  no  objcctio|^ 
■was  made  to  my  doing  so.  Before  I  gp,  if  go  I  must,  I  should  like  to^know 
the  principle  on  which  I  am  excluded. 

.  The  Chairman. — 1  repeat  that  I  have  lon|^  been  a  member  of  this  Court, 
and  that  I  never  heard  the  order  of  the  Chairman,  to  the  unqualified  Pro- 
•prietors  to  retire,  disputed  until  this  occasion. 

- .  Dr.  Gilchrist. — You  did  nut  call  upon  roe  to  retire  at  the  last  Court,  Mr. 
Chainnau,  when  the  division  took  place,  though  you  knew  me  (o  be  a  Pro* 
priei'or  of  irss  than  twelve  months  standing.  If  I  could  be  permitted  to  stay 
then,  why  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  st^y  now  ? 

•  Tlie  Chairman.— I  did  not  call  upon  the  hou.  Proprietor  to  retire  on  a  for.- 
mer  occasion,  becaui>e  I  wished  to  avoid  confusion.  I^or^the  very  same  reason 
on  which. I  formerly  permitted  him  to  stay,  I  now  call  upon  him  to  retire. 

Mr.  Hume.— By  what  law,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  ;  . 

-  Mr.  W£BDiNo.— (From  the  body  of  the  Court.)  By  the  law  of  common 
sense. 

.  llie  Chairman.— I  am  not  surprised  at  the. observations  of  Dr.  Gilchrist, 
who  is  a  comparative  stranger  among  us,  but  I  am  surprised  at  the  conduct 
-of  Mr.  Hume  in  supporting  them,,  seeing  that  Mr.  Hume  has  been  long  a 
member  of  this  Court,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  uhich  prevails 
here,  as  wfU  ^s  in  other  places.        , 

Mr.  HuMamade  some  observations,  but  the  confusion  in  the  Court  ren- 
dered them  iuaudible.  At  length  he  exalted  his  voice,  and  said,  *'  1  trust  Aat 
gentlemen  who  cannot  be  silent,  and  will  not  observe  the  decency  of  debate, 
•will  retire  from  this  Court,  which  they  are  disturbing  by  their  presence.  An 
■hou.  I?ropriet«ir  has  talked  to  me  of  the  law  of  common  sense,  and  has  thereby 
shown  that  lie  knows  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  great  public  bodies.  The 
rule  of  the  House  of  Cunimons  is,  that  everv  member  may  attend  upon  a 
committee,  though  none  are  permitted  to  vote  in  it,  save  those  who  are  spe* 
cially  selected  to  form  it.  Any  member,  however,  may  be  present  whilst  the 
committee  is  dividing.  Far,  therefore,  as  the  gentleman's  common  sense  may 
j^o,  he  has  shown  himself  to  want  common  knowledge,  and  common  informa- 
tiou.  If  any  law  exist  for  the  exclusion  uf  Proprietors,  who  are  not  yet  qua- 
lified to  vote,  from  the  Court,  during  a  division,  we  ought  to  know  it.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  such  a  rule  is  founded  upon  law  or  custom. 

'IheX'UAiRMAN. — Wc  have  heard  a  great  c!eal  too  much  on  this  subject; 
but,  to  pnt  the  que&tion  at  rest,  I  shall  now  move  that  Dr.  Gilchrist  do  retire. 

Air.  R.  Jackson. — Ifthe  hou.  Proprietor  will  allow  ine  t«>  advise  him,  1  can, 
perhaps,  remove  the  scruples  which  he  has  about  retiring.  I  can  assure  him 
that  it  is,  and  Jong  has  beeu,  the  usual  practice  for  all  unqualified  Prupneton 
to  retire  at  a  division.  His  good  sense,  I  am  convinced,  will  discover,  on  a 
moment's  consideration,  that  great  inconvenience  would  arise  If  such  were  not 
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tbe  pne^ec  The  lapieof  «  few  short  months  will  make  ^e  learacd  Doctor 
cqoal  witb^anelvcs,  Aod,  till  Xhtn,  1  hope  be  will  retire  from  us  daring  a  dl- 
vision.      ^S 

The  DBPtmr^CH  AIRMAN.— I  a^ree  in  every  thinif  which  has  Just  heen  said 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Proprietor.  But,  to  put  the  (juesti«>n  beyond  a  doubt,' 
I  win  read  sect.  ft.  chap.  8.  uf  onr  by-laws.  It  is  tberrby  ordered,  that  no 
persi*n  be  present  at  any  debate  of  this  Court,  who  is  nut  possess^  of  50p/. 
East  India  stock. 

Dr.  GiLCHRUT.— That  rule  docs  not  apply  to  me,  for  I  own  1000/.  of  your, 
stock.  If  1  have  been  wronj^  in  staying  now,  it  is  in  consequeuce  of  my  being' 
allowed  to  stay  during  the  division  at  the  last  Court,  and  of  my  being  unwilU 
iufto  allow  tlie  right  of  any  Proprietor  to  be  infriuged  in  my  person.   . 

The  Chairman.— Then  I  request  you.  Dr.  Gilchrist,  to  retire  now. 

Dr.  Gilchrist.— As  it  is  a  request  of  yours,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  retire  out 
of  respect  to  you. 

The  Chairman.— On  a  former  occasion!  did  not  give  you  the  trouble  of 
withdrawing,  because  there  was  more  daylight  than  there  is  now,  and  the 
Court  was  nearly  unanimous.  At  present  the  case  Is  very  different,  as  the 
Court  seems  nearly  balanced  on  the  question  upon  which  it  is  going  to  di- 
vide. I  must  therefore  know  who  are  Proprietors  qualified  to  vote,  and 
Urbo  not ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  again  request  you,  Dr,  Gilchrist,  to 
withdraw. 

Mr.  HuMB.— I  know  of  no  compulsory  process  by  which  a  Proprietor,  who 
is  not  qualified  to  vote,  can  be  called  on  to  retire,  lliere  is  nothing  in  your 
charter,  nothing  in  your  by-laws,  nothing  io  any  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
renders  it  imperative  up«*n  a  Proprietor  in  Dr.  Gilchrist's  situation,  to  with- 
draw from  a  division.  Why,  I  myself  have  seen,  over  and  over  again,  more 
than  fifty  persons  staying  duritig  a  divii^ion  in  the  gallery  above. 

Mr.  WiGRAM. — 1'  understand  that  no  person  can  be  present,  except  by 
courtesy,  at  our  debates,  who  is  not  possessed  of  .'>00/.  or  1000/.  of  our  stock/ 
and  1  have  iuvariablv  observed,  that  all  Proprietors,  nho  have  not  heen  ptis- 
sessed  of  stock  to  tnat  amount  for  twelve  months,  have  invariably  retired' 
when  the  Court  has  heen  going  to  divide.  The  object  of  the  Court,  at  that' 
time.  Is  to  ascertain  the  numbers  on  each  side  of  the  question  ;  and  how  is  it 
po«>8ible  for  any  teller  to  make  them  out,  when  he  does  not  know  whether 
those  Proprietors  who  are  present  are  qualified  to  vote  or  not?  It  is  there* 
fore  necessary  for  those  who  are  not  qualified  to  retire.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Aberdeen  has  quoted  the  practice  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
abd  not  of  the  House  itself;  but  that  practice  proves  uothing,  as  it  is  mere 
matter  of  delicacy  from  one  set  of  members  to  another.  They  are  allowed  to 
stay  during  the  division  of  a  committee  as  matter  of  courtesy,'  but  they 
have  not  the  power  to  claim  it  as  a  riicht. 

Mr.D.  KiNNAiRD.— The  worthy  Director  is  mistaken  in  the  practice  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons.  Members  have  a  right  to  remain  duriujcthe  division  of 
a  committee,  though  they  may  not  have  a  right  to  vote  upon  it.  I  can  see  no 
inconvenience  residting  from  Dr.  Gilchrist's  staying  in  Court  whilst  we  di- 
vide, which  does  not  arise  under  the  present  s>stem.  For  instance,  a  Pro- 
prietor may  remain  in  Court  during  the  division,  who  does  not  choose  to  vote 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other.    What  is  to  be  done  then  ? 

The  Chairman  again  repeated  that  it  wa^  the  invariable  practice  of  gen-' 
tlemen,  who  had  not  been  Proprietors  fur  twelve  months,  id  retire  during  a  di- 
vision ;  and  he  trusted  that  that  practice  would  be  observed  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  then  made  a  bow  to  the  Chairmau,  t^nd  retired. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put  and  negatived ;  only  twelve  hands  wert 
raised  in  support  of  it. 

On  Mr.  R.  Jackson's  amendment  being  read  from  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Hume  demanded  a  ballot. 
'  The  Chairman  informed  him  that  he  was  too  late. 
'  The  amendment  was  then  put  and  negatived^  fourteen  hands  only  were 
held  up  in  support  of  it.  * 
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.  Ur4  HuM«,-^AiriUer  rulai  of  tbe  Court  bi^v^  deprWad  mf  ol  Ibe  jSflyM*lUl^^^ 
of  demandUf  a  baUot  now,  I  give  i¥>tu;e  that  I«baU  prajkent  to,  vuu  «  r^cp^isU 
tion,  s'tgueid  by  uiue  Proprietors  duly  quaJitied,  for  a  oallot  on  this  questiuii*  , 
Tb^  Chairman;^!  aUall  attend  vitb  piaasure  to  vty  docu#fB(  so  pre- 
sented to  me. 

On  the  Question,  that  this  Court  do  now  adjourn, 

Sir  J.  Doyle  rose* — L  am  happy  (said  be)  to  uhterve  an  hon.  JDirectof 
present,  as  his  preseuce  wUl  relieve  me  from  a  scruple  of  delicaey  wbioli  1 
should  otherwise  have  felt  in  taking  the  step  which  1  am  now  guin^  to  take. 
I  call  upon  the  bon.  Director,  to  whom  I  allude,  and  reque&t  bim  that  he  be 
pleased  to  explain  {o  us  uniuformed  Proprietors  what  was  his  motive  for 
printing  such  an  enormous  mass  of  papers  41s  I  have  now  l>efore  me  a  what 
ulterior  measure  he  intends  to  found  upon  (hem  ;  and  at  what  time  be  in* 
teuds  to  britif^  it  forwavd  before  us.    1  call  upon  him  to  jpve  us  this  infuriiia-' 
tion,  because  it  is  impossible,  either  here  or  in  the  two  I&uscs  of  ParUaoieiit». 
to  discuss  such  a  mass  of  papers,  without  having  some  previous  time  gi\'en  (»• 
prepare  for  it.    As  the  Court  is  already  exhausted  by  the  long  debate  which 
nas  just  closed,  and  as  1  do  not  wish  to  take  the  hon.  Director  by  surprise,  I. 
give  him  notice  that  after  I  have  received  bis  explanation,  I  will  ...... 

But  first  I  call  u})on  him  to  explain  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  in  pvb- 
lishiug  these  papers,  at  an  enormous  expense*  and  what  ulterior  measure^  if 
any,  he  proposes  to  found  upon  them. 

Col.  Baillie. — As  a  question  has  been  put  to  roe  by  the  bon.  and  galUot 
Ceneral,  and  as  an  answer  to  it  may  be  expected  from  me.  I  hope  that  I  nay 
be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words,  though  i  perhaps  may  fairly  consider  my 
self  excused  from  giving  any  answer  to  it  at  all.  My  answer  is,  that  1  did  not 
move  for  the  printing  of  the  mass  of  papers  to  which  the  hon.  and  gaUaat 
General  has  been  alluding ;  and  therefore  that  1  could  not  have  any  object  ia 
a  motion  which  I  did  not  make.  I  know  not  bow  it  has  arisen,  but  the  ben. 
and  gallant  General  certainly  labours  under  a  mistake,  in  stating  that  I 
moved  either  for  the  production  or  printing  of  those  papers. 

Sir  JuUN  DoYLE. — 1  am  sure  that  the  Court  w'ill  forgive  me  for  reminding 
It  that  there  is  a  well-known  maxim  of  law,  which  declares  Qui  facH  par 
aiium,/acU  per  se.  The  hon.  Director  might  n6i  move  for  them  himself;  as 
be  says  thai  he  did  not,  1  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so  1  but  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  this  mountainous  volume,  are  still  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  us  all.  When  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  returned  from 
India,  after  an  administration  of  nine  years,^ — on  which  I  shall  say  oothiog 
at  present,  except  that  he  left  it  with  the  recorded  approbation  of  bit  em* 
plovers,  and  that  they  must  see  a  wonderful  contrast  between  the  state  in 
which  be  left  it  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  at  present,--but,  when  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings  bad  finished  his.  administration,  he  thought  it  his  duty,  as 
an  honest  steward,  to  show  you  how  he  had  discharged  the  trust  which  yon 
had  confided  to  him,  and  to  publish  an  explanation  of  the  system  of  his  Go- 
vernment. He  took  advantage  of  l>is  first  leisure  time,  to  compose  a  sum- 
mary of  the  measures  of  his  administration.  After  he  had  composed  it,  he 
transmitted  it  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  did  not  consider  it  as  a  public 
document,  because,  at  the  time  when  it  was  transmitted  to  them,  the  noble 
Marquis  was  no  lunger  in  tl:eir  public  service.  Such  a  determination  on  the 
jiartof  the  Directors  might  be  proper,  or  might  not;  on  that  point  I  shall 
give  no  opinion  at  present ;  1  snail  only  say  that,  upon  my  motion,  it  was 
subsequently  over-ruled  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  llie  noble  Marquis's 
sunimary  was  iu  consequence  published.  The  hon.  Director,  who  has  just 
addressed  the  Court,  subsequently  made  a  statement,  at  variance  with  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Marouis's  summary,  iu  the  course  of  au  examination 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  couiitcy.  An  bon.  Friend  of  mii^e',  who  happened  to  be  a  memoar 
of  that  Committee,  noticed  the  discrepancy,  and  reminded  tbe  hon.  Direoler 
Aat  he  should  either  notice  it  or  aetouot  for  it;  He  did  neither  at  that  time  (. 
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bit  •  m^tiam  w  subsequently  mftd«  from  tbe  Cliair»  for  tbe  purpose  of  ela^ 
cidatin^  ihis  discrepancy.  Now,  I  will  undertake  %o  say  that  it  never  was  ia 
the  contemplation  of  the  hon.  Bart.  vihi>  made  that  motion,  to  move  for  tbe 
productioiL  of  this  enormous  mass  of  papers.  There  has  been  a  mass  adde<i 
to  those  originally  called  fur — I  know  not  by  whose  or  by  what  authority — 
whicU  is  absolutely  appalliug,  and  at  an  expeusey  too,  which,  in  the  present 
stiUe  of  our  6 nances,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  calculate  that  the  ex- 
pense of  priQtinc  these  papers  will  not  lie  less  than  5000/. ;  and  though  this 
sum  might  not  nave  been  worth  your  notice  at  one  time,  the  case  is  altrred 
now,  by  the  unprecedented  expenses  of  the  war  in  which  you  are  engaged.  If 
the  avowed  object  for  which  these  pitpers  were  printed  were  the  real  object,  tea 
pagea  might  have  answered  it ;  wnereas,  instead  ot  that  number,  you  have» 
putlemco,  1041  pages.  The  muse  of  the  hon.  Bart,  has,  iud<'ed«been  pro- 
lific,— it  has  even  produced  mure  than  that  of  the  celebrated  Arabian  not 
telistx  the  latter  has  only  1001  tales ;  the  hon.  Bart,  has  1041,  which,  if  tt^ey 
be  not  so  amusing  as  those  of  the  Arabian,  are  still  equally  founded  on  fiction, 
and  imagination.  The  title-page  of  this  collection  of  tales  informs  me,  thai 
the  motion  for  the  printing  ot  them  was  granted  in  June  1824.  We  have  now 
enrive^C  at  January  1826 ;  so  tl\at,  after  a  miraculous  gestation  of  somewhat 
more  tkian  eighteen  months,  the  mountain  has  been  delivered — not  of  a 
moo«e«  indeed — but  of  a  young  monster  of  a  mountain,  so  large  and  unwirfdy 
that  it  required  the  obstetric  aid  of  twenty-four  doctors,  of  whom  some  be* 
eame  its  sponsors,  when  it  wotild  have  been  more  charitable  to  have  destroyed 
it  in  its  birth,  than  to  allow  it  to  grow  into  existence  and  to  stalk  abroad*  to 
the  shame  and  ridicule  of  its  parents  and  creators.  The  first  750  pages  of 
tbis  volume,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  have  no  more  tp  do  with  the  motion  of 
luae  1824,  tiian  they  have  with  the  golden  feet  of  the  Burmese  empire.  They 
%n  a  history  of  refractory  Zumeendars  ;  a  second  edition  of  the  dissensions  at- 
Hyderabad ;  an  account  of  the  steps  by  which  Residents  proceed  to  an 
usurpation  of  power  over  the  Native  Princes  in  the  fir&t  instance,  and  then  to 
a  rebellion  against  the  power  which  appoints  them  in  the  second.  The  dis- 
cre|iancy  between  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Director  and  that  of  the  nohle^ 
Biarquis  might  be  owing  tu  a  defect  of  memory,  or  to  various  other  reasons  r 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  1  am  prepared  to  prove  that  the, 
statement  of  the  noble  Marquis  ia  right,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Director.  And  on  what  authority!^ 
does  the  Court  think  that  1  intend  to  make  good  this  assertion  ?  Why,  I  wi(\ 
prove  it  on  the  authority  of  this  very  book.  In  order  to  obtain  an  opportuaily 
to  do  so,  and  to  prevent  myself  from  exhausting  the  attention  of  the  Court  too 
much  at  present,  I  uc^w  give  notice  that  1  shall,  before  long,  send  to  you,  Sir, 
%  requisition,  regularly  signed,  calling  upon  you  to  convene  a  Court,  to  take 
Uito  consideiatibu  what  1  shall  denominate  the  Oude  Papers.  1  have  nothing. 
further  to  say  at  present,  unless  the  hon.  Director  thinks  fit  to  tell  me  what, 
time  will  be  most  convenient  to  him  for  the  discussion  of  them.  1  wish  to' 
study  his  convenience  as  far  as  I  can,  and  to  observe  that  delicacy  towar<i^, 
him  in  all  ftiture  proceedingSj,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  observe  in  the 

?•«*• 
Colonel  Bajue  gave  no  reply,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

IlfSTRUCTIOIf   IN  THE  IIINDOSTANBR  LANGUAGE. 

.  The  Chairman  then  put  the  question  that  this  Court  do  now  a^iouro* 

Mr.  U  UMB.  Till  what  period  ?  Thei^e  is  a  motion  of  mine  still  undiscussed 
on  the  paper,  of  which  I  gave  notice  a  considerable  time  ago.  It  relates  to 
the  instruction  of  the  officers  of  your  army  in  the  Hindostanee  language,  pre« 
viQUS  to  their  departure  for  India.  It  is,  therefore,  a  motion  of  great  impert- 
aiice,  and  ought  to  be  fairly  and  fully  discussed.  May  I  therefore  ask  to  what 
time  it  is  proposed  to  adjourn  the  Court  ? 

The  Cmairman.— I  would  propose,  in  general  terms,  that  the  Court  adjourn. 
Tour  mutioQ  can  be  fairly  discussed  at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Courty 
itan  «arlier  day  should  not  be  fixed  in  the  iitterim. 
Mr.  H(7MB.*it  is  to  prevent  the  lapse  of  time,  that  I  vish  a  day  to  ha  aov 
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appointed,  to  which  we  may  adjourn.    It  it  important^  a$  I  Urfnk  tiist  the 

questtiia  should  be  immediately  settled. 

The  Chaikm AM.— If  Mr.  Hume  is  nuttinclioed  to  let  the  question  stand  orer 
to  the  next  Court,  to  what  day  would  be  wish  us  to  adjourn  ? 

Mr.  HuMB.— This  day  week,  or  this  day  fortnight,  or  auy  day  previotisly  to 
the  2d  of  February,  i»ould  equally  suit  my  convenience.  Adjonnitothiaday 
w«*ek  or  furtuight. 

The  Chairman.— -The  hon.  Proprietor  will  no  duubt  p^rcehre  the  reason  why 
I  wish  to  adjourn  ^nerally.  Tnere  is  this  Inconvenience  in  adj«iumiiic  a 
Quarterly  Court»that  it  gives  any  discontented  person  an  opportunity  ofbrinrin^ 
rorward  anv  supposed  (p'ievauce,  without  any  previous  notice,^  a  priTuegc 
which  he  does  not  enjoy  at  a  Special  Court.  I  should,  for  my  own  part,  be 
better  pleased  if  this  General  Court  were  now  to  adjourn,  and  we  were  to  meet 
Specially  for  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Hume's  motion. 

Mr.  HuMR.— I  just  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  situatioii  in 
which  we  are  now  placed.  The  Company'  is  at  present  about  to  send  out  to 
India  three  or  four  hundred  young  men,  as  officers,  to  command  their  army  in 
that  country.  Now,  1  think  that  it  would  prove  conducive  to  the  honour  of 
the  Company,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  young  men,  and  of  all  connected  with 
them,  if  they  were  rendered  capable  of  carrying  on  a  commnnication  with 
their  troops  and  the  Natives  by  themselves,  and  without  the  aid  of  interpreters. 
You  liiay  ailter  with  me  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  instruction  is  to  be  given ;  you 
may  have  one  way  to  propose,  and  I  may  have  anothei^ — but,  on  the  principle 
of  the  thing,  I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doobt  or  difference  between  us.  I 
agree  with  you.  Sir,  that  a  General  Court  gives  a  greater  latitude  of  proposing 
questions  for  discussion  than  a  Special  Court;  buti  think  that  the  experieace 
of  this  day's  proceedings  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no  gentleman  is  inclined  to 
take  undue  advantage  of  that  latitude.  I  could  wish  to  be  heard  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  which  I  have  given  notice.  After  you  have  heard  my  proposition,  you, 
^ill  treat  it  as  in  your  wisdom  you  may  think  best. 

The  Chairman.— I  still  wish  that  the  hon.  Proprietor  would  alhiw  this 
General  Quarterly  Court  to  adjourn.  It  would  take  away  from  any  Proprie- 
tor the  right  of  finding  fault  at  our  uext  meeting,  without  giving  us  any  notice 
of  his  intention. 

A  DiRKCTOR.— Cannot  the  hon.  Proprietor  allow  this  Court  to  adjourn,  and 
then  call  upon  the  Directors  to  fix  an  early  day  for  the  discussion  of  his  opition  ? 
It  cau  flo  no  injury  to  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

Mr.  Handle  Jackson.    Cannot  such  a  day  be  fixed  now  > 

The  Chairman  replied  iu  tlie  negative. 

Mr.  HuMB. — Would  it  not  save  much  time  if  we  fixed  the  day  now? 

A  Director. — If  we  fix  the  day  now,  it  makes  oor  meeting  on  that  dar  a 
meeting  of  a  General  Court,  which  is  of  course  liable  to  the  objection  which 
Mr.  Hume  sees.  Mr.  Hume  can  send  in  a  requisition  to  the  Chairman  this 
evening,  calling  for  a  Court  on  the  subject  he  has  mentioned,  and  can  then 
request  an  early  day  for  the  discusriou  of  it. 

Mr.  HtiMB. — I  am  n>»t  inclined  to  give  either  myself  or  the  Directors  so 
much  trouble.  What  inconvenience  has  there  arisen  from  to-day's  Court, 
which  would  not  have  equally  arisen  from  a  Special  Court  ?  If  we  arc  to  de- 
cide about  the  time  to  which  we  are  to  adjourn  from  the  importance  of  our 
discussions,  can  any  question  be  more  important,  or  require  a  more  early  dia* 
cossion,  than  whether  wc  shall  scud  out  the  officers  of  our  army  to  India  duly 
qualified  or  not  ?  If  I  do  not  substantiate  my  inoiion,  the  propriety,  expedi- 
ency, and  necessity  of  instructing  otir  office!^  in  tbe  Hindostanee*  language 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  I  shall  indeed  be  very  much  mistaken. 
^  Mr.  R.  Jackson. — 1  doubt  very  much  whether  ^e  can  at  present  adjourn 
dfiedie.  The  orders  of  the  day  are  nut  yet  fiuished,  and  whilst  one  remains 
upon  the  pnper,  1  believe  that  we  must  adjourn  to  a  special  day. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed,  that  tbe  Court  do  aiijoum  till  Wednesday, 
the  1st  of  February.  The  question  was  carried  ;  but  almost  at  the  Mime  mo- 
ment a  paper  was  placed  in  his  hand.  The  Chairman  looked  at  it,  and  then 
i%qf tested  that  the  hon.  Proprietors  would  Just  stay  one  nomeiit.    A  com* 
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fBttnicitioik  had  Uen  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  wodld  read  to  them.  Thh 
bon.  Gehtleinan  then  read  the  following^  requisitibn  t 

'  **  We,  the  undersized  Proprietors  of  East  ludia  stock,  duly  qualified,  re- 
quest that  vou  will  be  pleased  to  call  a  General  Court,  upon  an  early  Conve- 
nient da^,  fbr  the  purpose  <t(  taking  into  Consideration  the  Qude  Papers,  pub; 
bshe4  b5  th*  yote  of  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors.  [" 

Douglas  Kinnaibd.  Wiluam  Thormtom* 

C.,J.  DoYtB.  James  Patbrson. 

William  Maxfibld.     x  John  Do y lb. 

John  BoRTHWicK  QiLCHRisT.  J.  Aooinbll. 

Jo^BfH  UUM£. 

The  CHAfRMAK  said,  that  as  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Court  must  be  called 
within  ten  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  requisition,  he  should  appoint  that  day 
#eek  fbr  the  discussion  of  the  Oude  Papers. 

The  DBfruTY-CH  AIRMAN  Observed,  that  if  that  requisition  had  been  handed 
in  sooner,  it  would  have  saved  all  the  discussion  which  they  had  lust  bad  about 
the  adjoummeot  of  a  General  Court.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  that  the  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Hume's  fnotion  should  be  taken  on  the  day  which  was  appointect 
fbr  the  discussion  of  the  Oude  Papers  ? 

Mr.  HtTMB  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  agree  to  such  a  proposition. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  till  Wednesday  the  25th  Instant. 

fFtdH9$do^f  January  S5. 

[Owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  the  Court  was  held,  and  the  press  of 
other  matter,  we  are  unable  to  insert  more  than  the  following  sketch  of  fhe 
discussion  in  the  present  Number ;  but  a  full  report  will  be  given  in  our  next.]. 

This  day  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors  was  held  pursuant  to  adjoun^mentt 
when  the  usual  routine  business  having  been  gone  through^  * 

Colonel  ItEtcESTBR  Stanhope*  rose,  and  iuouired  of  the  Chairman* 
tlhether  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  or  Marquis  Welleslev,  had  been  nonU'^ 
nate4  to  the  Government  of  Indfa,  or  whether  Lord  Amherst  had  beea 
rtcalied  T  '  , 

The  gallant  Colonel  was  frequently  interrupted  during  the  delivery  of  a  few 
remarks  iie  made  on  the  subject  by  calls  to  order.    He  was  answered  by . 

The  Chairman,  (b.  Majoribanks,  Esci.)  that  the  Court  of  Directors  ha«k  not^ 

Proposed  either  of  the  individuals  named  by  him,  to  be  appointed  to  that  high 
onour,  nor  had  they,  or  either  of  them,  been  proposed  to  tne  Court.  He  added,* 
that  there  was  no  question  at  present  in  agitation,  which  had  for  its  objaci  * 
the  removal  of  Lord  Amherst  from  the  British  Government  in  India,  and  his. 
lordship  was  not  removed. 

The  Secretary  was  about  to  read  the  requisition  for  making  the  Court, 
special,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  the  Oude  ^aper8,.but 
in  conseq^uence  uf  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Doyle,  from  illness,  the  discussion 
was  agreed  to  be  postponed,  and  the  motion  was  adjoUmed  to  Wednesday  tne 
8th  of  February  next.  .  .         « 

The  Chairman  then  informed  the  Court,  that  it  was  made  special  for  the 
purpose  of  takin|;  into  consideration  the  following  propusitioi} ) 

"  That  this  Court  considering  the  great  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hindostanee  language  to  European  officers,  deslined  to  act  with,  and  command, 
the  Native  troops  in  India,  Tecommend  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  pfopriety  uf  making  regulations,  •!■■  consist eney  wif)i 
their  own  resolutions,  that  no  Cadet  shall  henceforth  be  permitted  to  proceed  , 
to  India,  unless  he  shall,  upon  examination,  be  fouud  sufficiently  grotinded  In 
the  rudiments  of  the  Hindostanee  language/' 

Mr.  Hume,  in  a  speech  of  consid^able  length,  pointed  out  the  paramount 
importance  to  the  Company,  and  to  the  country,  of  obliging  all  who  belonged . 
to  the  service  in  India  to  be  duly  qualified  with  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  country  in  which  they  were  destined  to  act.    It  was  surprising  tl^at  the  , 
Coivpany  had  tiot  before  now  placed  their  military  officers  in  the  ^ame;  situa-  I 

OrientallfcraldfFohd.  2F         . 
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tion  in  Trliich  tiiey  had  placed  their  civil  senraots.  There  was  scarcdy  oim 
part  of  au  officer's  duty  m  India  that  could  be  performed  without  a  know- 
jed|?e  of  the  Native  lanpiaf^e.  The  lion.  Proprietor  here  adverted  to  the  de« 
spatch  of  Lord  Minto  lu  1808,  in  which  his  Lordship  said,  the  ifoorance  of 
tne  lan^ua^  on  the  part  of  the  civil  officers  in  India  unavoidabty  subjected 
them  to  an  almost  unlimited  dependence  on  the  Natives ;  the  oonneqaencci 
of  which  were,  Iocs  of  character,  distress  and  ruin  to  tbof^e  who  were  thn^ 
delivered  to- the  power  of  men  they  ou|;ht  to  direct.  The  hon.  Proprietor  oh- 
iierved,.that  the  Burmese  war  had  arisen  entirely  out  of  a  misunderstanding, 
ori^nating  from  a  want  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hindo^tanee  Ian* 
guage.  After  stating  other  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  present  iaperfiect 
ftystem  of  educatiopi,  Mr.  Hume  concluded  by  moving  a  resolutioii  in  con- 
/ormity  with  the  terms  of  the  requisition. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Gilchrist. 

Sir  JoriN  Sbwbll  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  only  plaee  to 
acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  a  language  was  the  country  where  it  was 
spoken. 

Colonel  LusntNOTON  earnestly  concurred  in  the  motion,  as  far  as  the  prin« 
ciple  went,  that  great  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
language  by  those  who  were  cn^raged  in  the  Compan/s  service  ;  but  he  was 
decidedly  adverse  t«>  shut  out  the  Cadets  from  going  to  India,  and  shonld 
therefore  oppose  the  motion. 

Colonel  LEicfiSTBR  Stamiopb  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  fU  Jackson  suggested,  that  the  subject  should  be  left  to  the  Court  of 
Pirectors,  and  the  motion  amendetl  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  opposed  the  motion. 

Captain  Maxfibld  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  observed,  that  tht 
Hte  Burve^'or'Oeneral  in  India  was  totally  ignorant  of  any  of  the  Eastern  Ian* 
guagefi. 

Sir  C.  FoBBBS  aUo  supported  the  motion. 
'  Sir  P.  Laurie  hoped  Mr.  Hume  would  withdraw  his  ttotbo,  and  leave  tha 
fi^ect  entirely  to  tne  Court  of  Directol^. 

The  DBPimr-CHAiRMAN  (Sir  G.  Robinson)  concurred  in  tiie  s^timeots  of 
tiie  last  speaker. 

Mr.  WBBDtNG  opposed  iht  motion. 

Mr.HuMB  replied.  After  which  the  Chairman  put  tbe'qtiestfoD,  %bi<<6iNi 
ne^tived  without  a  division* 

Mr.  Hume  then  moved  for  certain  papers  connected  with  the  tatne  snb^ 
Ject,  which  were  not  granted.  The  hou.  Proprietor,  in  moving  for  an  account 
of  the  money  expended  by  the  Company,  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  he 
dnderstood,  Riuce  he  came  into  Court,  that  the  debates  in  the  *  Asiatic  Jonmal' 
were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Court ;  and  that  the  reporters  belonging  to 
It  were  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Proprietors,  but  that  he  could  scarcely 
believe  such  a  calumnv. 

The  Court  adjourn^  at  half-past  5  o*clock. 


crVlt  AND  MlLltAllV  mTELLlGBNCi* 
CALCUTTA. 

tiva  APPOINTMENTS. 

June  30i  Mr.  C.  d.  Vcby,  an  Assist,  in  the  offi^M*  of  the  llegisier  to  tbe  Coorti 
of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adatilut  and  Niseamut  Adawlut ;  Kir.  Henry  Pidcock, 
AssUt  to  the  Magistrate  and  to  the  Collector  of  the  District  of  Moradabad ; 
Mr.  F.  H.  Robinson,  Assist  to  tbe  Magistrate  and  to  the  Collector  of  tbe 
District  of  Barreilly.— July  28.  Mr.  H.  S.  Lane,  Assist,  to  the  Commercial 
Resident  at  Cossimlrazar;  Mr.  C.  T.  Sealy,  a  Puisne  Judre  of  the  Court  of 
Sndder  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  Nizamut  Adawlut;  Mr.  G.  C.  Master,  First 
Jiidge  of  the  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for  the  Division  of 
CalcQUa  i  Mr,  F,  Low,  2d  Judge  of  do.  do,  of  Dacca, 
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EAST  INDU  COMPANY'S  ARMV. 
BENGAL. 

mUTARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

H9ad  Qumrtet'dy  Oi/cuilci.— July  2.  Lieut.  1'.  Anrelo,  /th  L.  C.  to  be  AdJ,  V 
Hunter,  rvm.  to  tbe  Ut  ^xtra  regt. ;  Lieut.  BradAird  to  act  as  do.to  Uie  1st 
L.  C  during  tbe  abiieiice  of  Oeut.  Thorotun  ou'  duty  at  Cawtipare^— ^« 
Capt.  Cncbtou,  lately  rem.  from  the  31st  to  the  aotfa  regL  to  proceed  to 
l>ioap<»re  a;iid  take  charee  of  the  det.  of  ^e  30th  re^t.  and  of  the  recruits  now 
imder  charge  of  Capt.  HeptinstalU  who  will  proceed  to  )oiu  the  3Ut  rcgt.  to 
which  he  now  belong^  ;  Capt.  G.  Bell,  of  the  68th  N.  I.  to  act  as  Major  of 
Brigade  to  ^e  statiou  of  Barrackpore,  temp,  arran^ — 8.  Capt.  M'Cleod,  of 
the  corps  of  Engineers,  to  be  Superint.4>f  Nizamut  Building^t  at  Moorshedahad, 
V.  BuxtoD,  dec. ;  Capt.  Shuldam,  30th  N.  1.  to  be  a  Deputy  Assist.  Adj.-Gen., 
maid  ia  appoiBted  to  the  Eastern  division,  v.  Fr}'e,  am>ointed  to  the  command 
of  the  l'2th  extra  legt.;  Major  F.Walker,  6oth  N.I.  to  the  com.  of  the  l2tU 
ur  Rampoorah  Local  Batt  v.  Hamilton,  prom,  to  a  Lieut.-Colonelcy ;  Lieut.  G, , 
Grasc  is  transferred  to  the  Pension  Establ.;  Capt.  Bayldon,  Dvp.  AssUt.-Adj. 
Geo.,  will  proceed  to  Benares,  to  which  division  he  is  posted ;  Capt.  Campbell 
It  renL.  from  Nosseerabad,  and  appointed  to  the  A^  Frontier;  and  Lieut. 
G.  C.  Smyth,  of  the  3d.  L.  Cav.,  is  appointed  to  act  as  Major  of  Brigade  at 
Nusseerabad:  Breret-Capt.  W.  Rftmsey,  41st  N.L  to  be  Fort  Adjutant  of 
Dehly,  v.  Anderson,  appointed  a  Brigade-Major;  Lieut.  A.  Arabin,  7th  N.  L 

C'ng  with  his  regt.  ou  service,  is  directed  to  rejoin  the  Pioneers ;  Lieut.  G.  S. 
wrenson,  of  the  Artillery,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  the  detach. ;  Lieut.  Fraser  to 
tfet  as  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  to  the  1st  L.  Cav.,  temp,  arrant;.  •  BreveuCapt. 
Uave;»  19th  N.  I.  to  act  as  Major  of  Bri^de  to  the  Light  Brigade  which  was 
formed  with  the  South-East  Divi&iou.— il.  Capt.  G.  O.  Ciarkwn,  42d  N.  I.  t<Jt 
actas  Dep.  Assist.  Adj. -General  to  the  Benares  division,  v.  Capt.  Frye,  uoni.^ 
to  the  command  of  the  12th  extra  rcgt. ;  Lieut.  Thomson,  of  the  Horse  Brig, 
to  act  as  Adj.  to  the  det..  of  Bengal  Horse  Artillery  and  [locket  Troop  serving 
inAva, — 12.  Lieut.  E.  AL  Blair,  5th  L.  Cav.  to  be  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  v. 
Brevet-Capt.  Burges,  prom.;  Lieut.  S.  O.  Hunter,  1st  extra  regt.  L.  Cav.  ta 
be  Adja^Bt  j  Lieut.  T.  Skiptou,  2d  extra  regt.  L.  Cav.  to  be  Interpreter  antf 
guartenn. ;  Lieut.  W.  Hunter,  15th  N.  I.  to  be  do.  do.,  v.  Thomas,  appointed 
to  the  Stud  depart. ;  Lieut.  T.  £.  Sampson,  22d  N.  I.,  to  be  Adjut,  v.  Brevet- 
Capt.  Chalmers,  prom. ;  Lieut.  G.  M.  S.  Robe,  27th  N.  I.  to  be  do.  v.  Cole- 
bfupk^  rem.  to  the  26th  regt. ;  Lieut.  W.  Grant,  27th  N.  1.  to  be  Intcrpi  and 
Quarterm.  v.  Brevet-Capt.  Johnstone,  prom. ;  Lieut.  W.  Rutherford,  28th 
N.  1.  to  be  Adjutant ;  Lieut.  Dcare,  69th  N.  I.  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  th^  5tU 
extra  regt. ;  Cornet  J.  M'Kenzie  to  act  as  Quarterm.  to  the  8th  L.  Cav. ; 
Lieut.  >iash  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  the  4th  L.  Cav.;  Capt.  Pogson,  69th  N.  1. 
to  be  Dep.  Asai»t.  Adj.-Gen.  v.  Showers,  prom,  tu  a  rectal.  Majority ;  Lieut, 
G.  C.  Smyth,  M  L.  Cav.  to  be  Brigade-Major  ;  Lieut,  H.  Tod,  21st  N.  1.  to  be 
Exarainer  in  the  College  of  Fort  William. — 13.  Lieut.  Smith  to  act  as  Adjut. 
to  the  28th  regt.  N.  L  in  the  room  of  Lieut.  May,  rem.  to  the  4th  extra  regt.; 
Lieut.  Oldfield  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  to  tlie  5th  L.  Cav. — 14.  Lieut. 
G.  Watt,  6th  L.  Cav.  to  be  Adjutant ;  Lieut.  J.  Mackenzie,  8th  L.  Cav.  to  be 
Interp.  and  Quarterm. ;  Lieut.  J.  Butler,  .3<l  N.I.  to  be  Adjut. ;  Lieut.  G.  H. 
Edwardes,  3d  N.  I.  to  »)e  Adjutant ;  Lieut.  W.  Briggs,  20tli  N.  1.  to  be  Interp. 
and  Quartermaster.  Lieut.  K.  W.  Beatson,  4th  extra  regt  N.  I.,  to  be  Ad* 
jutant  and  Quartermaster. 

July  15.  LieuL  McDonald,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  to  ofl&ciate  as  Adjutant 
to  the  details  of  Artillery  at  Uaogoon  ;  Lieut.  11.  Alnckintush,  43d  N.  1.  to  be 
Adjutant;  Lieut.  J.  Woodburu,  4Uh  N.  1.  to  be  do. ;  Lieut  J.  Jones,  46th  N.I, 
to  be  do. ;  Lieut.  W.  Fraser,  do.  to  be  Interp.  and  Quarterm.;  Lieut.  E.  M. 
Orr,  58th  N.I.  to  he  do.  do.;  BrevetCapt.  J.  Toinlinson,  6lslN,  I.,  to  be 
Adjutant ;  Lieut.  R.  Garrett,  1st  extra  regt.  N.  I.  to  be  Interp.  and  Quarterm.; 
Lieut.  G.  M.  Home,  2d  extra  regt.  N.  I.  to  be  Adjutant ;  Brcvet-Capt.T.  Wil- 
liam«,  do.  to  be  Interpreter  and  Quarterm.;  Lieut.  R.  M'C.  Pollock,  3d-cxtra 
regt.  N.  I.  to  be  Adjutant;  Brcvet-Capt.  J.  S.  Marihall,  iio.  to  be  Interp.  and 
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Qaarttmi.  |  Lieut  J.  T.  May,  4ib  e&tra  ragt.  N.I.  to  be  Aittntaiitt  BfcreU 
Capt.  N.  Stewart,  do»  le  be  Interp.  and  Qoaftem.  i  Lieut.  J.  OUver,  ftth  extra 
re^  N.  1.  to  be  Adjutunt  \  Lieut.  N.  J.  Cuoiberlefe,  6th  extra  regt.  N.  1.  to 
be  Adjutant;  Lieut.  A.  Farquharton,  do.  to  be  luterp.  aod  Qnartemi. ;  Caft 
G.  W.  A.  .Lloyd,  3d  extra  regt  N.  L  to  be  Commaodant  of  the  Dioafepoie 
JbocAl  Battalioii ;  Ueut.  W.  M.  Ramsay^  62d  N.  L  to  be  Adjutant  t  Lieut.  S. 
Twemlow,  66th  N.I.  to  be  Adjutant  of  the  Sahaninpore  Provincial  Ba^taliou  i 
Lieut  G.  Irvine,  33d  N.  L  Adj.  Bundelcund  Provincial  Bf^tt  «o  be  do,  of  the 
Kemaooii  Local  Batt. ;  Lieut.  Hunter  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quartemi.-to  the 
16th  N.  I. ;  Major  Gramthaw  will  relieve  Lieut^Cot  Big^  from  the  command 
of  the  Artillery  in  the  Western  Div.^  Capt  Smith  wiU  rejoin  his  Company* 
dellveriar  over  the  command  of  the  Artillery  at  Sylhet  to  Lieut  Jadwn.-^ 
July  6.  Ensign  W.  H.  Campbell  is  permitted,  at  his  own  requeet>  lo  nsigii 
the  service  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fhi  WMam^Julu  %,  1825.— The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General 
to  Council  is  pleased  to  make  the  following  Promotions  : 

Corps  ofEnginen^.  Lieut  J.  P.  Paton  to  be  Captain,  v.  Smyth,  retSftd. 

Infantry,  Senior  Deut.-Col.  P.  Byr^  to  be  Lieot»Colonel-Commafndaat| 
Senior  Major  G.  D.  Heathdote  to  be  Lieut-Colonel. 

Ut  Erhxk  Resrt.  N.  /.  Capt  G.  Williamson  to  be  M^or ;  BrevcMknt  and 
Lieut  4,  M.  Sim  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company ;  Ensign  P.  &  Smith  to  be  Lieat 

16M  Regi.  N.  I,  Ensisrn  J.  M.  M'Gref^'r  to  be  Lieutenant,  t*  Heaveri 
transferred  to  the  Invalid  Establishment  *    - 

2Sth  RegUN,  /.  Capt.  S.  Swiuhoe  to  be  Major;  Lieut  C.  D.  VTUkiiiiMi  to 
be  Capt  of  a  company ;  Ensirn  J.  Powell  to  be  Lieut. 

Z2dRegt,  N.  L  Enslgp  A.  K.  Swinton  to  be  Lieut 

34fft  Regt.  N.  L  Ens&n  A.  Pisber  to  be  Lieut;  Lieot.  G«  H.  RoUnson  to 
be  Capt  of  a  company ;  Ensign  W.  C,  Carter  to  be  Lieut;  Lieut  J,T.  Croft 
to  be  Capt  of  a  company,  v.  Bayley,  transferred  to  the  Pension  Kstab* 
'  36M  Regt,  N.  L  Ensign  J.  Lanr  t^  be  Lieut 

42d  Regt.  N,  /.  En«ign  C.  Hutchinson  to  be  Lieut. 

hAtk^Regt,  N.  L  Lieut.  J.  Ker  to  be  Capt  of  a  company ;  Ensign  A*  Lear- 
month  to  be  Xjieutenant 

MEDICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

*  Head  Quarten,  Calcutta,  July  2.— Assist  Surg.  B.  Bell  to  the  Med.  ebarge 
of  the  62a  regt.,  and  directed  to  join  it  immediately  at  Arracan.^.  Assistant 
Surg.  W.  W.  Hewett  to  be  2d  Acsist  Garr. Surgeon,  vice  Shaw;  Assist.  Surg. 
A.  Shaw  to  perform  the  Med.  duties  of  the  Civil  Station  of  Shahabad,  vice 
Simms.-^11.  Assist  Surg.  Birmingham  to  do  duty  with  the  2d  Grenadier 
Batt. ;  Assist  Surg.  Harrison,  and  Ofiic.  Assist.  Surg.  H.  Donaldson,  are  to 
}htM;eed  to  Arracan,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the  orders  of  the  Superint 
Surgeon  of  the  South-Eastem  Division  ;  Assist  Surg.  Clemlshaw  is  directed 
to  join  the  Detachment  of  Europeans  under  orders  for  the  Upper  Provinces ; 
Assist.  Surg.  Guthrlo*  59th  N.  I.,  to  repair  to  Allahabad,  and  place  himself 
under  the  orders  of  Lieut-General  Marley. — 12.  Mr.  W.  Stevenson  is  admit- 
ted to  the  Service  as  an  Assistant  Surgeon. 

MEplCAI.  REMOVALS  AND  POSTINGS. 

Head  Quarters,  Calcutta,  July  5.— Assist.  Surg.  Toke  is  posted  to  the  11th 
extra  regt.  at  Ghaieepore  ;  Assist.  Surg.  Stenhouse  is  posted  to  the  4th  extra 
u~ll.  Surgeon  E.  Muston  is  removed  from  the  2d  Grenadier  Batt  to  the 


4^N.I.' 


FURLOUOHS. 

.  Fort  JPFUUam,  July  8.>-Capt  H.  Davidson,  30th  N.  l.y  to  Penanr,  Ua- 
lacca,  and  Singapore,  for  twelve  months ;  Lieut.  R.  P.  Fulcher,  67th  N.  L,  to 
£urope  for  healtn ;  Lieut.  J.  Wbiteford,  65th  N.  I.,  to  Singapore  and  Cbina. 
-^11.  Ensign  J.  Lang,  30th  N.  1.,  to  Europe  for  health ;  Lieut-Col.  Commt 
D.  M'Leod,  C.B.,  to  15th  January  1826,  preparatory  to  application  for  Fur- 
lough to  Europe.— 15.  Capt  H.  G.  Maxaeid/  43d  N«  L«  to  Europe  fbr 
heiUth. 
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BIRTHS,  MAREUGBS,  AND  DEATHS* 

CALCUTTA. 

Birihs.-^une  57th.  The  lady  of  Mr.  J.  Vau^han,  of  a  son.— July  14th.  Af 
Sarrackpore,  the  lady  of  T.  A.  Shaw,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  of  do.-^l^th.  Mrs.  J.  Wood, 
bf  a  soil ;  The  lady  of  P.  Stroug,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter.— 20th.  The  lady  or 
Captain  Davidsuq,  of  a  son.— 21st  The  lady  of  ^f^,  F.  Picard,  of  do.— 22d. 
The  lady  of  Capt.  J.  J.  Peuham,  late  of  Hhe  Ship  Hashuiy,  of  do. — 23rd,  at 
Eotally,  Mrs.  G;  Jessop,  of  do.— 24th.  Mrs.  S.  Smith,  of  a  daughter  ;  Mra.  S. 
P.  Singer,  of  do.— .28th,  the  lady  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Ord,  \>f  do.— 30th.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Oliver,  of  do.— August  3d.  Mrs.  M.  Partner,  of  do. ;  the  lady  of  Capt.  W. 
Bruc^,  Bombay  Marine,  of  a  daughter. 

•  Marriagei. — July  I4lh.  George  Dawson,  E«q.,  Royal  ^avy,  to  Mariamne, 
M>Uc«  of  the  late  Captain  Kinsey.— Capt.  J. K. Stock,  of  the;6th  Extra  Regi- 
ttent  N.J,  to  Miss  Susan  Ciiilcott.— Aug.  Ist.  R.  Kglinton,  Esq.,  to  Mar^ 
garet  Dun,  fourth  daughter  of  R.  Law,  Esq. ;  R.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Bengal  Med. 
Staff,  to  JLaufa,  widow  of  the  late  Liettt.  Darby.' 

.  Zko/Af.- June  28th.  The  infant  daughter  of  Lieut.  G.  S.  Lawrenson.— ^uhr 
701.  Li^iit.  S.  Twemlow,  68th  N.  L,  aged  23.— 80th.  J.  Dick,  Esq.,  C.  &., 
aged  28.— 2Ut<  Ensign  ^.  Hensworth  Usher,  H.  M.  44th  Regt. ;  George 
Proetor,  Esq.,  Sec.  to  the  Med.  Board,  ared  45.-^28th.  Off  Calcutta,  on 
board  the  Ship  La^  CamabeU,  Mr.  James  H.  Maund,  Midshipman^  aged  17« 
-i-^ng.  4th.  Capt  S.  Madigao>  H.  M.4«th  Regt.  aged  S9. 

OUT  STATIONS, 

£ir<Ai.— June  6th,  at  Kamptee,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  J.  S.  fmpey,  Post- 
llia4t«r  to  the  Nagpore  Subsid.  Force,  of  a  son.— i3ih,  at  Sultaopore,  Oude, 
the  lady  of  W.  S.  Charters,  Esq.,  M.D.,  2d  N.  L,  of  a  daughter .>^1 7th,  at 
^ficunderabad,  the  lady  of  John  Campbell,  Esq;,  M.D.  H.M. ,  30th ,  Regt.  of  do. 
— 22d,  at  Naffpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Stack,  3d  Bombay  L.  Car.,  of  a  son. 
—25th,  at  Ncllore,  the  lady  of  E.  Sroalley,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. — July  8th,  at 
Dinapore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  R.  S.  Phillips,  67th  N.  L,  of  a  son.— 16th,  at 
Banda,  the  lady  of  A.  W.  Begbie,  Esq..  C.  S.  of  a  daugher.— 26thy  at  Patna, 
the  lady  of  Majt»r  Lockett,  Den.  Sec.  to  Gov,  of  a  do.   ' 

M(trriage8*'-~Jvi\y  4th,  at  Midaapore,  J,  J.  Harvey.  Esq.,  C.  S.  to  Elizabeth 
£.  eldest  daughter  of  W.  Wfggin,  Esq.— 6th,  at  Patna,  Mr.  G.  M.  Francis,  third 
son  of  Lieut.  Col.  R.  Francis,  to  Mary  eldest  daughter  of  T.  Jahowin,  Esq., 
mercfaantyof  Calcutta.— 7th,  at  Lucknow,  Lieut.  F.  W.  Birch',  of  the '4 1st  N.  I., 
to  Jean,  i»nly  daughter  of  the  late  John  Walker,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service.-^12th,  at  Saharunpore,  Lieut.  H.  Debade^  of  the  Engin.,  to  Jane  Ann^ 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  W.  H.  Royle.  ' 

i)tfa/Af.— 4pril  1st.  At  Pan  Lang,  Capt.  P.  Forbes,  g.M.  47th  Regt— In 
April,  on  boimi  the  tl.  C.  S.  Rose,  on  his  w^  to  the  Cape,  John  Shake- 
speare,-"Esq.  C.  S.— May  15th.  At  Hangoon,  Lieut  Ed.  Codd,  H.M.  47th 
Regt — Jtinc  1st.  On  board  the  ship  Charles  Grant,  John  Hay,  Esq.  2d  offi- 
cer.— 2d.  At  Kamptee,  -near  Nagpore,  the  infant  daughter  of  Cap^  W.  N. 
Pace,  of  the  26th  N.I.— 7th.  At  Arcot,  Lieut  G.  Chcape,  of  the  1st  L.Cav. 
9tfa.  At  Rangoon, -on  board  tbe  H.  Q's.sfaip  Investigator^  Lieut.  T.  MuUion, 
of  ^e  H.  C's:  Bombay  Marine,  aged  20  years. — 15th.  At  Ramnad,  the  infant 
son  of  Major  Campbell ;  at  Bolarum,  Ann,  wife  of  D,  Henderson,  Esq. 
Cantonment  Surgeon,  and  third  daugh.  of  C.  Hay,'  Esq.  of  Baleodoch, 
Pertfashife ;  at  Woon,  Georgiana,  daugb;  of  Ciipt.  Isacke,  Assist.  Resident  at 
Nagpore.— hTth.  On  the  Arracan  rivef,  J.  Codiran^,  Esq.  M.D.  Assist  Sur- 
geon on  the  Madras  Estab. — 21st  At  Arracan,  Assist  Surgeon  W.  H.  N. 
Chisholm,  of  the  42d  N.  I.  Bengal  Estab.— 25th.  At  Arracan,  Mr.  F.  Dissent, 
ared  21.— 29th.  At  Mon^hyr,  the  infant  son  of  J.  W.  Templer,  Esq.  C.  S.  ; 
30tb.  At  MasuUpatam,  J.  H.  Jones,  £sq.  Superint.  Sqrg.  of  the  North.  Div. 
of  the  Army.--July  2d  (and  5th.)  At  Arracaq,  Mc  W.  Su  Beggle,  and  Mr. 
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Kerr,  both  in  charee  of  tUe  hn%  Col.  Yuud;?.— 2d.  At  D»cca.  the  iufant  mo 
uf  G.  C.  Wej^ueliu,  Es((.->4ih.  At  Berbampore,  the  infant  sou  of  Capt,  F.  Bock- 
ley— 5th.  At  Arracan,  Lieut.  C.  Armstrong,  Bombay  Marine. — 10th.  At 
Benares,  Lieut.-Col.  L.  H.  O'Brien,  of  the  ikngal  Cavalry. — 14th.  At  Ant* 
can,  Lieut.  C.  Hutc'hiusou,  42d.  N.  I. — loth.  At  Moisgunge,  the  iofantwHi  of 
Lieut,  and  Adj.  Holmes,  7th  N.  I.;  at  Kurhaul,  the  infant  son  of  Capt  J.  U« 
Parsons,  Ass.  Com.  Gen. ;  at  Meerut,  MaJ.-Gen.  Sir  D.  Othteriony,  Bait, 
G.C.B.,  Resident  in  Malwa  and  Rajpootaua,  and  commanding  the  westcra 
flivision  of  the  Bengal  Army. — ^21st.  At  Gusserah,  th^  youn^e«t  daughter  of 
M.  B.  Barber.^24th.  At  Berhampore,  the  infant  daughter  of  the  Rev,  H.  fU 
Shepherd^  District  Chaplain. 

m  EUROPE. 

£«r/A#.— Dec.  7.  At  Cleasby,  York,  the  lady  of  Capt  Wray,  late  of  the  Bea* 
gal  KsUb.  of  a  M>n.— 12th.  The  lady  of  G.  Owen,  Esq.,  of  the  East  ludia 
House,  of  a  son.— 18th.  At  Eltham,  the  lady  of  Capt  1.  N.  Alyly,  Madras 
Artil.,  of  a  daughter. 

Mttrriaget.^Dtc,  12tli.  At  Paris,  E.  T.  Downes,  Esq.  H.  C.  Med«Serr.  to 
Clara  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  £.  Forster,  Chap,  to  the  British  Emhauy. 
—13th.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.  F.  Grove,  R.  N.  to  EmUy,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  G.  Ure,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal  Med.  Estab.— 15th.  At  Paris,  G.  W.  Lefem, 
Esq.  MJ>.  to  Fredcrica  C,  daughter  of  Col.  Ch.  Fraser,  H.C.S.— 17th.  Cot 
G.  Pennington,  H.  C.  Hor.  Art  to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  J.  P.  Grant,  Kcq. 
M.P.  of  Rothiemurchus.— 2l8t  At  St  Pancrat,  Lieut  J.  Gordon,  R.N.  to 
Eiiz.,  relict  of  A.  Humphreys,  Esq.  late  of  Bombay.— Jan.  10.  AtClapham 
Church,  Maj.  G.  Arnold,  of  2d  Bengal  Lt  Cav.  to  Ann  Matilda,  daughter  of 
the  late.  H. Brown,  Esq.  Madras  C.  S. 

DeofAf .— Dec.  1.  At  Southampton,  Capt  £.  Bird,  late  of  the  H.  C.  S.— 7th.r 
Alexander^  youngest  son  of  the  late  J.  T.  Robarts,  of  the  H.  C.  S.— 20th.  At 
Canterbury,  T.  Dashwood,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal  C.  SH^28tb.  At  C«inbenicU, 
Elizabeth^  wife  of  W.  P.  D.  Hart,  of  the  £.  1.  House. 


COMMBECIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

CALCUTTA.— August  5,  1825. 

Government  Securitiet.  Src, 

Buy.]    R«.As.  Rs.A<i.      [Sell. 

Premium  27    0    Remittahle  Loan  6  per  cent    26    0    Premium 

Disconnt    2  12    5  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1822-23     3  12    Discount 

Ditto  2    8    4  per  Cent  Loan  of  1824-25       3    8    Ditto. 

KATB8  OF  EXCHANOB. 

On  Londmi,  6  monthn  sight,  2».  Od.    a    2ft.  Id.  per  S.  R. 
Madras,  30  days    94    a    98    8.  R.  per  100  Madras  Knpees. 
Bombay,  Ditto      98    ...   S.  R.  iter  100  Bombay  ditto. 
BANK  OF  BENGAL  RATES. 

Disconnt  on  Private  Rills       Sa.Ri^80 

Do.  ofOoverumeut  Ditto 7    0 

Ditto  of  Salary  Ditto 7    0 

PRICE  OP  BULLION. 

S)>aiiish  DoUars      .    .    .  Sa.Rs.  2U9    £    a  210    0  per  100 

Silver  5  Francs      ......  194    0    a  194    8  per  100 

Doubloons 32    0    a  32    6  each. 

Joes,  or  Pez'is       17    8    a  18    0  — 

Sovcreii^iis 10    1    a  104  — 

Bank  of  Kngland  Notes      ...  10    8    a  11    0  — 

Louis  d'Ors 80a  88  — 

Dutch  Dncats 40a  4  12  — 

StarPngodas 3    7a  .S    8  *-    . 

Guineas    »..«;.*..  10    8    a  10  10  -^ 
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Jan. 
JaiL. 
Jftn. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan 


9ziro  ziTTSsuoBsroa* 

ARIUVA1.S  FROM  EASTERN  PORTS. 
Pwl  ^Arrival,        8kif$  Name.  Commander,     Place  of  Depart.   DaU, 


Jan.  2^ 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  23 
Jan.  23 
Jan.  23 
Jan.  24 
Jan.  24 


OffDorer  .. 

.  Cowfs  •• 

Downs  •  • 
Cowes 

Plymouth  . . 
Liverpool 

Falmoath  . . 

CoWFfl 

Isle  of  Wight 
Cowes 

Off  Dover  .. 
Liverpool  •• 
Portsmouth .  • 
Portsmouth  . . 
Pbrtsmouth.. 
Portsmouth.. 
Weymouth  ., 
Greenock  . , 
Off  Falmoath 


Asia  •. 

Ad*  Cockboni 

Palmira 

ludtts 

Maria 

Crown 

Helghington  . . 

Tiger 

HughCrawford 

Sir  Cliris.  Scott 

Eleanor 

Bengal 

Hercules     ' . , 

Industry 

Boync  , , 

Mary 

Lord  Amhenst 

Amity  ,, 

Kerswcll 


Stead 
Coling 
Lamb         •( 
Moriartz    . 
Mofiat 
Pindar 
Wilson 
Kent 
Langdon    . 

Stott 

Maeleod    . 
Vau^han    . , 
Bal^iing 
Lawson 
Steel 
Lucas 

Johnston   . 
Armstrong 


Bengal  . 

Batavia  . 

Bengal  . 
Sumatra . 

Bataria  . 

Bengal  . 

Penaug  . 


Batavia  . 
Cape 
Bengal  . 
Batavia  . 
Batavia  . 
Calcutta . 


Benga 
Bombay  , 
Cape 


Ang.  U 
Aug.  15 
Jufy  18 
Sept.  3 
Jnly  25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  21 
Sept.  17 
June  11 
Sept.  15 
Nov.  .1 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  20 

Aug.    5 

Jni^  18 
July  25 
Nov.  17 


DaU,       p9rl  ef  Arri9aL 

1825. 

Jane  26  Pcnang 

Aug.  16  Madras        • 

Ang.  18  Bengal 

Aug.  23  Batavia 

Aag.  ^  Madras 

Apg.  30  Madras 

Sept.    2  Madras 

Sept.   2  Madras 

Sept.  3  Bengal 

fiepc.   4  Bengal 

Sqit.   4  Bengal 

Sept.  5  Madras 

Sept.    7  Batavia 

Sept  13  Madras 

Sept.  17  Anjier 

Nov.    4  Cape 

Nov.    6  Cape 

Nov.  13  Cape 

Not.  21  Cape 

Not.  22  St.  Helens  . 


ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERN  PORTS. 

Skip*s  Name.  Cmamanier» 


•  Malvina  . « 

•  Pr.  Charlotte  of  W. 
,.  Indian  •• 

.  Batavia 

.  John 

.  Lady  Flora 

.  Eliza 

.  Royal  George     .  • 

.  AUas  .    .. 

,  Minervft 

.  Warren  Hastings 

.  Guildford 

, .  Wilkemiua 

.  Woodford 

.  Duke  of  York    , , 

, .  Elphinstone 

,  Wellinvton 

.•  Towarcl  Castle  .. 

,  Oscar 

.  Bengal 


PhiiUps 

Biden 

Shannon 

Blair 

Popplewell 

Macdonnell 

Sutton 

Reynolds 

Hunt 

Trebyu 

Mason 

Johnstone  _ 

Tongerson 

Chapman 

Luke 

Maclean 

Evans 

Smith 

Stewart 

Maeleod 


Port  ^Depmri. 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

I^ndon 

London 

London 

MadrasddLoBd. 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 


DEPARTURES  FROM  EUROPE. 
Port  of  Depart,  Skip^sName,  Commander.  Destination, 


Date. 
1825. 
Dec.  23    Greenock 


Jan.  2 
Jan.  11 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  15 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  123 


Deal 
Deal 

Deal 


I 


Uverpoo 

Deal         .. 

Deal 

Deal 

IsleofWight 

Falmonth . . 

l8leo(Wi^4t 


Fortune        •  • 

Coventry 

Edinburgh     .. 

AI)crcromble  \ 

Robinson       ' 

K'orval 

Berwickshire.. 

Ganges 

New  Times    . . 

Lord  Lowther 

Eraulou8(St.V.) 

Thatue9       «, 


Moore 

IHirdie 
Baxter 

Inues 

Conbro 

Shepherd 

Uoyd 

Clarke 

Steward 

Williams 

Havisid« 


Bombay 

Cape 

Bombay  and  China 

Bombay  and  China 

Cape  and  Bengal 
Bengal  and  Chma 
Madras  and  Bengal 
St.  Helena 
St.  Hcl.Bom.&Ch. 
Ceylon  and  Bengal 
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SHIPS  SPOKEN  Wmt  AT  SEA. 

Date.  Lal.andLomf,       Hkip^  tf^me.      CommMmdtr.    P^ifDepm-t.    BeffiacftM. 

1825. 

Aug.  15  37  S.      14  30  B.    Brittmnia  . .  Boudiiet-     London . .  Bombay 

Sept.  2  31  S.     51  £..     .    M.Welliugton  Blanchord  London ..  Bengal 

Sept.  5  18  22  S.  515]  E.    Jas.  Sibbald    Forbes    ..  London ..  Bomhav 

Oct.  20  333.       15  30E.    Roimlu^    .. . .  Batavla . *  New  Yc»k  . 

Oct  26  34  30  S.  25  E.    .     EnterpH te (St.) Johnstone  London  •.  Bengal 

(Steaming  against  fresh  S.E.  wind  and  heavy  sea.) 

Nov.  14  4  20  N.  22  35  W.    John          . .  Freeman. .  London . .  Manritios 

Nov.  18  12 S.    31 W.  .      Roscoe       ..Morrison    Liverpool   Bombay 

Nov.  18  4  W.               .      Orient        ..White     ..  London..  China 

Eec.   6  6.N.      2210W.    Falcon (St.P.)  Moore     .,  London..  Bengal 

ec.  31  45  29  N.  9  23  W,  Fortune      •. . .  Greenock   Bombay 


OENBRAL  LIST  OF   PASSENGERS. 
PASSENGERS  OUTVTARD. 

By  ihe\t4hercrombie  Bobinton,  for  Bombay  and  China:— Mrs.  Marieod;' 
Miss  Elliot:  Misses  Ironside;  Capt.  Bishop,  and  Comets  Henderson,  Hairert 
and  Grumbfelou,  U. M.'4th  Light  Dragoons;  Ens.  Hesse  and  Lloyd.  H.M. 
2d  Foot;  Eus.  House,  'H.  M.  20th  Foot;  Mr.  Hughes^  Cadet t  Mr.  B.  Row- 
land, free  mariner;  Messrs.  Young  and  Fair  bury,  Volnnteenf  tor  theBombty 
Marine. 

By  the  Georgiana,  for  Madras,  Captain  Haylett :  W.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Madm 
C.  S. ;  Mrs.  Ashton ;  Messrs.  Arbuthnot,  free  merchants  ;  Captain  Smith,  54lli 
regt. ;  Mrs.  Smith  ;  Captain  O'Meara.  45th  regt.:  Miss  Moore  ;  W.  Mticw^, 
Esq.,  M.D.;  W.  Sipens,  Ksq.,  M.D.^  Messrs.  BitJey,  Dnnlop,  Rernoldi;  Fyfie^ 
Buckley,  Abbott,  Kortier,  Ironside,  Robley,  and  Messrs.  Kinni,  Cadets. 

By  the  BerwicksAiref  Captain  Shepherd,  for  Bengal :  Col.  McDonald,  A4}.« 
Gen.;  Mi^orCuff;  Mrs. Cuff;  Captain M'George;  Mrs. M< George ;  Mrt.  Mas- 
fiingbam ;  Rev.  W^  Burfcit:  Dr.  J.  Lee  and  Mr.  Bideo,  Assist.  Surgeooi.;  Mr. 
Napier,  for  Singapore  ;  Messrs.  Cullen,  James,  Hall,  Carlton,  Beat,  Ranissy». 
and  Scott,  Cadets. 

PASSE1QOBII8  HOMEWARDS. 

By  the  ^#i<f » Stead,  from  Bengal :— O.  R.  Paul,  C.  8. ;  Capt.  Kfclly,  H.  M.MIk 
RcKt. ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas. 

By  the  Admiral  Cockbum,  from  Batavla  :^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shftnd ;  Capts.  Bll* 
good  wad  Sergcanti  H.  M.  55th  Regt.- 

By  the  Heighington,  from  Penaug  -.—Ens.  De  La  Tang,  H.  M.  STtfa  Regt ;  and 
Mr.  Dixon. 

By  the  THzer^  Kent,  from  Bengal  :~Capt.  Waterman,  and  Lieut  Maliae, 
H.  M.  13th  Regt.|  Lieut  Coote,  H,  M.  fi9th  Regt.;    Lieut  King,  H.  M.  89Ui 

Regt ; Mayne,  Royal  Art.^  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  Dr.  Bell  j  and  Capt  Fisher, 

from  the  Cape. 

By  the  Bengal^  from  Bengal  to  Liverpool :— Mn*.  Capt  Lister,  and  tiro 
children ;  Lieut  Wilson,  Artil. ;  Lieut  McDonald,  97th  Regt. ;  W.  H  CampMI, 
Cadet. 

By  the  Lord  ^inherit,  from  Bengal :— M.  B.  Campbell,  Assist  |Suig. :  Bet. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Serjeant,  and  Misses  and  Master  Sergeant ;  Dr.  Cairall  fdiedat 
sea  4th  Aug.)  :  Mrs.  Carrall  Miss  and  Master  CarraU;  Lieut. -Col.  Andrem, 
C.  B.  from  Madras :  LicUtCoL  Kelly,  H.M.  54th  Regt.,  and  Mrs.  Kelly  ;  Lieut 
J.  H.  Cramer,  4th  Regt  N.  I. :  Lieu ts. Stewart  and  Hudson,  H.  M.  45th  Regt; 
Lieut  Malouey,  H.  xM.  89th  Regt.;  Dr.  Fiper»  H.  M.  45th  Regt;  Dr.  Barter, 
Mad.  Cav. ;  Dr.  Stewart  •  J.  H.  Marshall,  Esq.— From  the  Cape :  Miss  Spicer; 
Mr.  Havell,  Mrs.  HaveU>  Miss  Havell,  and  Eus.  Delatang    . 

By  the  Isabella,  Wallis,  from  Bengal :— Lieut  J.  Long.  H.  C.  S. 

By  the  Boi/ne,  Lawsoii,  from  Beugal  :~Capt  Heatly,  MH.  Heatly,  and  Miss 
Heatly;  Miss  Smith;  E.Ashly,  Esq.;  Arch.  Ponton,  Esq.  died  at  sea;  Mr, 
Corson,  left  at  Madi-as. 

Many  Atikla  arc  port jxmed  far  want  cftvom^  but  will  appear  in  our  ^jrf. 
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CONTBMPLATBD  EXTENSION  OF  BRITISH  TBRRITORY 
IN   ASIA. 

II  y  a  certainen  homes  que  la  Nature  a  donn^e  aux  etats,  pour  mortifi^f 
I'aBBbkion  deft  homines.  Lorsque  les  Romains  les  passereut,  les  Parthes  les 
fireot  presque  toujours  p^rir.  $2uaiid  les  Parthes  oserent  les  passer,  ils  fiirent 
d'abord  obiig^  de  reveoir.  £t,  de  nos  jours,  qui  out  avanc^  au  d^lk  de  ces 
rimitesy  ont  ewcoutralntd'y  reutrer.— Montesqieu  Grandeur  et  Decadance 
MS  Romains. 

The  rulers  of  India  seem  to  be  anxiously  throwing  out  their  feelers 
in  an  dimctionsy  in  order  to  discover  whether  an  annexatbn  of  part 
of  the  Burmaa  emfMre  to  their  dominions,  should  it  be  found  practi* 
cable,  will  meet  with  the  sanction  of  the  British  public.     First,  we 
find  a  hint  dropped  in  the  '  John  Bull*  of  the  East,  that  <'  the  period 
has  now  arrived,  when  the   policy  of  detaching  the  old  kingdom  of 
Pegue  from  the  empire  of  the  Burmahs  might  with  propriety  be  I 
discussed."    Then  it  is  suggested,  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  Bur-  I 
mah  power,  ''by  detaching  from  it  Pegue,  as  well  as  Assam  and  | 
Arracan,  might  likewise  occur  to  many  as  a  measure  of  policy,  die-  ' 
tated  by  a  regard  for  the  English  dominions  in  the  East/'     And  from 
these  have  arisen  cautious  discussions  in  the  Indian  papers,  which, 
though  truth  could  only  be  uttered  by  halves  in  a  soft  whisper,  will  ao 
doul^  be  stopped  in  due  time,  should  the  Government  discover  that 
they  are  tending  to  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  its  wishes. 

In  England,  the  advocate  of  the  India  House  has  followed  on  the 
same  side,  in  support  of  its  learned  brother  in  the  East.  Its  argument 
is,  that ''  if  war  be  sometimes  unavoidable  in  India,  increase  of  terri- 
tory or  political  influence  mu^t  be  equally  so.**  ''  When  all  endeavours 
to  maintain  peace  are  fruitless,  and  war  can  be  averted  only  by  sacri« 
fices  incoaipatible  with  our  safety,  in  a  country  where  our  footing  is 
by  no  means  secure^  it  behoves  the  sound  politician  to  extract  from 
the  evil  as  much  good  as  he  is  able  by  such  a  judicious  and  temperate 
application  of  the  enemy's  forfeited  power,  as  shall  strengthen  and 
consolidate  our  own.''  Then  comes  an  urgent  recommendation,  that 
"  if  tbe^espo^  of  Ava  should  be  bumbled  by  the  British  arms,  no  wetkk 
scruples  and  stale  arguments  against  the  increase  of  our  territory  in 
the  East  should  prevail  on  us*  to  reject  the  advantages  we  may  justly 
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retain,  and  which  will  he  highly  heneficial  to  otir  Eastern  possesnons, 
and  to  the  interests  of  British  commerce.'* 

This  is  all  mere  assumption  and  common^place  generality,  whidi 
might  evidently  be  applied  equally  well  to  any  warj>r  usurpation  of 
territory^  to  which,  consecjuently,  tl^ero  could  be  no  liffdt  uiHil  w^ 
Md  reached  universal  empire.  But'  let  us  examine  the  arguments 
which  are  founded  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  for  or , 
against  such  encroachments  upoft4he  Burmaa  dominions.  And  first, 
as  to  the  justice  or  iiecessity  of  t)ie  i^ar  :  tlu3,  unfoituna4^y,has  never 
been  made  i>ut  in  such^  manner  as  to  justify*  the^witr  itself,  hi  less 
to  warrant  an  appropriation  of  territory  as  a  punishment  to  our  enemies, 
or  an  indemnification  for  bur  war  expenses.  Ht  is  too  well  known,  that 
the  Burmese,  so  far  from  being  the  aggressors,  have,  on  the  contrary, 
suffe):e()  innumerable  insults  ^d  iiyi)ries  from  persons  Uvif^  j^  oar 
territory  and  under  our  protection,  son^etimes  with  the  express  aid  and 
connivance  of  our  Government.  Their  demand,  that  these  disturbers 
.  of  the  public  pea^e  »bPHld  be  sumndi»red  up,  or  denied  out  fMrettetioo, 
was  warmntea  alike  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  principles  acitei 
upea  by  ourselves  in  India.  When  this  reasonable  request  im  le- 
fused,  they  would  have  been  quite  justified  in  declftripg  war  again^ 
us  for  fostering  their  enemies.  But  they,  with  more  moderatioO}  9tis 
threatened  to  march  into  our  territory,  and  seize  the  rebels  whexever 
'  they  could  be  found ;  and  even  this  threat  they  forebore  to  carry  into 
effect  The  only  good  ground  of  complaint  against  them  was  their  foolish 
•  claim  to  the  provinces  beyond  the  Ganges ;  but  this  claim  was  treated 
'  by  Lord  Hastings  as  a  forgery,  and  by  them  virtually  abandoned  if 
ever  seriously  entertained.  Such  an  idle  pretension  being  thus  passed 
over  as  unworthy  of  notice,  without  some  fresh  provocation,  it  could 
furnish  no  better  ground  of  war  than  the  quartering  of.  the  arms  of 
'  France  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  did  against  this  coon- 
try.  Nay,  if  the  Golden-foot  had  gone  so  far  as  stamp  himself  on 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  King  ofthe  White  Elephants,  Dacca,  and 
Chittagong,  we  should  have  given  him  up  to  the  Company's  mercy  & 
his  preaumption.  But,  for  our  own  parts,  we  should  have  only  regard- 
ed his  vanity  with  the  same  contempt,  or  rather  pity,  which  Bolivar 
may  be  supposed  to  feel  when  he  reads  the  inscription  of  the  beloved 
Ferdinand,-^"  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.**  An  Amhersi  or  k 
"Pkget,  however,  might  think  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  undertakl^  a 
crusade  against  the  tottering  throne  of  Castile.  But  pottinff  siicli 
trifling  out  of  view,  the  present  war,  aiising  out  o^a  dispute  about  a 
-miserable  sand-bank,  to  which  our  right  was  more  than  doubtful,  is,0D 
'onr  part,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  war  of  unprovoked  and  un- 
justifiable aggressipn. 

Next,  as  to  the  policy  or  expediency  of  it,  our  contemporary  observes : 
'**  It  requires  no  parade  of  ratiocination  to  prove  that  the  easteni 
frontier  of  Bengal  is  naturally  almost'  defenceless ;  the  fact  is  ^pfi* 
rent  enough.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  the  cojft- 
«ternation  which  prevailed  at  Calcutta,  when  a  report  was  raised  th%t 
the  enemy  had  invaded  Cliittagong,  though  p-oundleas,  wae  if  ifi 
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poeseated  tufficbQt  r^splution,  tH^y  wight  p^^^P*  l)%ve  approached 
;viUuii  a  gaa'du>t  of  Fopt  William  :  the  British  t(Xc»  in  that  qiiaiter 
waa  comparatively  smally  and  a  panic  might  have  seized  the  sepoyd^ 
as  at  Bamoo.''  What  then?— The  capit^  of  British  India  m^ 
have  hpen  sacked,  and  the  flower  of  the  European  populatiQn  destroyed 
ai^d  dispersed  by  ai^  army  of  harhaxians,  We  agree  with  the 
^  Asiatic  Journal '  that^Lord  Amherst  and  his  counsellors  did  eyposa 
a^  to  this  calamity  and  disgrace.  But  might  not  the  same  thing 
happen  to  England  this  very  iponth,  if  the  Government  were,  in  lik^ 
maimer,  to  declare  war  against  a  neighbouring  power  without  being 
j^epared  to  defend  our  frontiers ;  that  is,  our  coaats  and  9ea-pqrts  t— 
What  would  binder  a  small  French  fleet,  l^iowing  there  waa  li(tle  or 
nothing  to  oppose  them,  from  entering  our  harbours,  bon^barding  and 
burning  our  towns,  ^nd  canying  off  our  defencele9#  merchantmen  from 
their  moonngs  ?  As  CalcMtta  was  alarmed  at  the  rumour  of  a  fleet 
of  Burmese  war-boata  being  ii^  the  Sunderbiinds,  so  Lopdou  might  ha 
thrown  into  consternation  by  the  report,  or  the  r#«/i^y,  of  a  French 
flotilla  in  the  Thames !  But  would  thif  prove  the  insecurity  of  our 
eastern  frontier,  or  not  rather  the  incapacity  of  our  rulers  ?  And  would 
the  Engliah  nation  consider  it  a  jtroof  of  the  jus^ce  and  p(4icy  of  tha 
war,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  Ministers,  or  a  ground  for  demanding  the 
impeaphment  and  punishment  of  men  who  had  so  shamefally  betrayed 
their  country  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ?  Thpygh  so  kaenly  aliioa 
to  their  own  interests,  the  good  people  of  England  leave  their  Indian 
feliowraubjects  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  folly  or  caprice  of  any  fawning 
lavourite  t9  whom  Ministers  chcMse  to  hand  them  over,  to  gratify  hia 
avarice  or  ambition. 

So  much  for  the  inferenca  so  hastily  drawn,  that  omr  eastern  fifon^ 
$ier  was  ''  naturally  almost  defenceless."    If  by  this  were  meant  thai 
after  war  had  been  declared  this  frontier  waa  left  almoet  wi^ut  det 
fracoy  the  fru^t  is  correctly  stated ;  ^d  the  just  inference  from  it  wonl4 
be,  that  the  Government  indulged  in  this  culpable  security  on  account 
of  this  frontier  being  considered  by  nature  very  unassailable.    But  | 
the  assertion  that  it  is  naturally  indefensible,  is  not  at  all  bone,  out   ] 
by  any  thing  y*t  known.    On  the  contrary,  the  events  of  the  last  ^  ^  y 
eampaigu  tend  to  show  that  there  is  not  in  the  worid  a  frontier  of  the   ^"^ 
$ame  extent  which  admits  of  a  more  easy  defence*    Of  ^  thre^  i 
anniee  directed  last  year  to  cut  a  passage  across  into  the  Burmese  I 
territory,  one,  though  it  met  with  no  troops  to  oppose  its  progress;  j 
after  labouring  for  months  to  overcome  the  natural  obstacles,  waa  ' 
compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt  aa  impracticable*    Another  worked  i 
its  way  into  Arracan,  but  neairly  along  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  diffieuft^F  I 
of  the  roi|te  may  be  conceived  from  the  feMi^t,  th^t  it  only  got  forward 
about  fifty  miles  in  a  whole  campaign-    At  the  same  rate  it  will  still 
take  years  more  to  reach  the  proper  Burmese  territory.    Besides  thia 
route,  no  other  is  known  directly  eastwards  from  our  frontier ;  nmie  i 
ia  1^  down  in  the  large  map  lately  eseculed  at  the  durv^ar-rGcgae-*  I 
lal'g  oftce  iaiSalfitftta,  a  ^py  of  wbicb  ^  lately  teach^  m  frjifi 
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India.  AH  the  imiptioiis  of  the  Buqneee  in  former  times  mn  said  t» 
have  proceeded  by  this  route  along  the  coast,  and  acroet  the  Naaf 
I  river;  consequently,  in  this  quarter,  there  was  only  one  point  to  be 
I  guarded.  An  adequate  force  being  stationed,  here,  the  whole  frontier 
was  secured,  supposing  the  worst,  against  any  sudden  surprise.  As  to 
any  formidable  invasion  from  the  Burmese,  it  never  could  be  seriously 
apprehended ;  nor,  from  their  caution  hitherto,  an  aggression  of  any 
kind. 

The  Burmese  were  deterred  firom  invading  us,  first,  by  the  difficulty 
of  canrying  an  army  across  the  finontier,  which  is  too  well  proved  to 
our  cost,  and  which  they  had  also  severely  experienced  in  their  late 
/  irruption  into  Cachar.  Their  sufferings  on  that  occasion  were  so 
/  great,  that  they  retired  of  their  own  accord  into  their  own  territory, 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  troops  have  since  done,  both  alike  beaten 
back  by  no  other  foe  than  the  miserable  country  and  climate.  Should 
this  severe  lesson  not  restrain  ^em  from  attempting  again  to  pass  the 
natural  boundaries  of  their  empire,  they  might  be  taught  nwxleratioo 
(  by  the  chastisemeol  which  our  naval  force  always  enabled  us  to  iniiot 
with  great  fsEieility  on  their  sea-port  towns  and  maritime  coast.  With- 
out incurring  the  prodigious  sacrifice  of  marching  armies  into  the 
heart  of  their  empire,  •we  might  thus  asdail  them  where  they  were 
most  vulnerable,  with  little  expense  to  ourselves.  If  we  then  granted 
them  peace  without  wresting  from  them  part  of  their  territory,  they 
would  be  convinced  that  though  we  both  possessed  the  power  and  the 
resolution  to  avenge  insult,  our  real  object  was  to  secure  peace,  and 
not  self-aggrandizement.  They  would  then  see  that  it  was  thdr 
interest  to  live  with  us  on  terms  of  amity,  as  our  power,  no  longer 
employed  for  purposes  of  usurpation,  was  dangerous  only  to  those  who 
chose  to  make  themselves  our  foes.  Jealousy  of  bur  strength  woaM 
then  subside  into  confidence  in  our  justice  and  forbearance.  The 
intrigues  to  overthrow  us,  which  are  inspired  by  the  fear  that  oar 
power  will  be  turned  to  a  bad  use,  would  then  cease.  Like  the  good 
people  of  Lilliput,  they  would  no  longer  wish  to  pin  down  this  Gulliver 
to  the  earth,  when  they  saw  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  walk  at  laige 
with  perfect  safety. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  always  keep 
an  eye  to  the  **  main  chance  "  of  increasing  their  revenues  and 
patronage,  maintain  that  the  only  true  policy  is  to  lose  no  opportunity, 
where  there  is  a  plausible  pretext,  of  plundering  our  neighboure. 
"  Self-defence,"  (says  the  *  Asiatic  Journal,')  "  must  render  boelililisv 
sometimes  inevitable ;  and  the  mere  display  of  power  to  cepel  aggres- 
sion afibrds  no  sufficient  protection  against  reiterated  injuir  and  insult; 
especially  when  the  aggressor  be,  as  in  India,  half-civilised,  and 
incapable  of  justly  appreciating  the  grounds  of  forbearance,  he  must 
be  convinced,  by  loss  of  power  and  curtailment  of  territory,  (and  the 
rulers  of  surrounding  states  by  his  example,)  of  the  impolicy  of  viidence 
and  ii^ustice."  Tlus  is  the  strain  of  insolent  assumption  which  has 
been  and  may  be  for  ever  employed  to  justify  every  species  of  uiyast 
aggresrion.    While  guch  principles  are.  avowed  or •  acted  upon,  ail 
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snrroimdiDg  states  will  see  clearly,  like  Ulysses  and  his  cotiapanioBs 
in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops,  that  their  only  chance  of  safety  is  in  com* 
hining  together  for  the  destruction  of  a  monster  which  proceeds 
systematically  devouring  them  one  by  one  on  some  pretence  or  another* 
Even  the  dullest  observer  must  perceive  that  such  pretences  can  never 
be  wanting  as  that  of  some  elephant-hunters  being  found  poaching 
upon  our  side  of  the  boundary  line,  or  a  Mugh  being  killed  in  an  affray 
on  the  ^ntier,  which  are  th^  original  grounds  of  the  present  war  for 
the  dismemberment  (as  it  is  now  avowed)  of  the  Burman  empire ! 
Afiter  so  barefaced  a  violation  of  public  right,  on  pretexts  so  frivolous 
that  they  will  hardly  bear  to  be  pamed,  we  can  ho  longer  reproach  the 
despots  of  the  North  with  the  partition  of  Poland — a  deed  (^atrocity 
at  which  all  Europe  shuddered.  Let  us  pause  before  we  dip.  our  hands 
more  deeply  in  the  blood  of  Asia,  and  ^\  a  stain  upon  our  name,  which 
ages  will  not  wipe  away.  These  may  be  called  ''  weak  scruples,**  or 
**  stale  arguments,"  by  those  who  long  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
^ils  of  Ainerapoora,  and  carve  out  fortunes  for  their  numerous  de- 
pendants from  the  revenues  of  Ava.  But  they  will  be  otherwise 
▼iewed  by  those  who  have  a  regard  to  the  permanence  and  true  glory 
of  the  British  empire  in  the  East,  which  can  never  be  secure  unless 
its  foundations  are  cemented  by  the  principles  of  justice  and  mercy. 
While  a  regard  to  these  principles  is  considered  a  '^  stale  and  old- 
fashioned  weakness,'*  we  cannot  expect  our  power  to  be  otherwise  than 
insecure,  as  it  is  at  present  generally  admitted  to  be  by  persons  of  all 
parties.^  But  surely  this  insecurity  is  not  owing  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  empire,  nor  to  be  removed  by  extendbg  them. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  oUier  writers  of  high  authority. on  the 
political  state  of  India,  who  have  remarked  the  strong  tendency  of 
our  Eastern  empire  to  go  on  extending,  have  lamented  it  as  leading 
to  a  crisis  which  every  friend  of  British  power  would  wish,  if  possible, 
to  see  postponed.  Lord  Amherst  and  his  Council,  however,  would 
seem  to  regard  this  very  tendency  as  a  justification  to  them  for 
making  war  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds.  Knowing  that  the  disease 
exists,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  check,  they  would  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  aggravate  it  They  speak  of  our  continual  encroach* 
meats  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature,  or  a  decree  of  fate,  for  which,  con- 
sequently, mortals  are  in  no.  wise  rei^nsible.  ^'  It  would  appear,!' 
says  General  Macdonald,  *'  that  the  British  empire  in  India  is  des-- 
fined  to  extend,  for  purposes  to  be  devel<^ped  only  by  the  coarse  of 
.time.  The  process  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  seems  established  by 
a  sort  of  invariable  prescription.**  As  in  the  case  of  those  afflicted 
with  dropsy,  who  have  an  invariable  longing  for  large  draughts  of 
water,  which  swells  their  already  unnatural  bulk,  and  hastens  them 
to  their  grave,  the  purposes  to  be  developed  here  by  time  may  be  the 
speedier  dissolution  of  our  empire.  Another  reason  alleged  by  the 
same  General  for  attacking  and  revolutionizing  Ava,  is,  that  tb^ 
King  is  an  '*  usurper,**  and  consequently  there  would  b^  m  haim 

*  <*  Our  footing  is  by  no  meant  8ecure."-'!^#ici^  Jottmul.  - 
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in  rtdoehig  faim  td  ^  tte  Arcgt  of  th^  peofile."  Tin  tanaAtOan  9t 
thJa  aMeition  ^  Uuit  the  greet  ancestor  of  tbis  dumiuthy  AHoopra, 
/  d^Tered  his  oouAti^  from  the  cruel  usurpation  ofthe  Kihg  of  Pegne; 
and  beiilg  then  ungiatefully  treated  by  the  ro jal  family,  awsnmed  him- 
self the  reins  of  poweir  in  die  kingdom  which  his  talents  and  heroism 
had  reseued  from  sltireiy^  We  wish  half  the  rojrkl  ^unifies  in  the 
irorid  eeuld  trace  their  dynasty  to  so  honourable  iln  ori^,  or  Aom 
80  good  a  title  for  the  power  th^  enjoy.  Unless  kings  were  created 
.  to  rule  by  <'  diTine  Hght,'*  all  of  them  miiat  hate  owed  thdr  doTatioi 
at  JBrst  to  similar  means ;  in  many  cases^  probably;  far  less  justifiable. 
Therefore  the  term  '<  usurper  "  might  be  applied  with  equal  justice  te 
the  oflbpring  of  tiie  Elector  of  Hanover,  ad  to  the  roylQ  descendant  of 
Alloib|mi.  A  fid  if  th^  regtdar  descent  of  the  crown  from  &ther  te 
sob,  for  three  generati^s,  do  not  legitimatize  his  tiUe  in  die  eyes  of 
the  gallant  General,  we  should  like  t6  know  whethn  he  considers  the 
acquisitioflB  which,  We  presume,  he  assisted  to  make  for  the  East 
India  Company  during  the  last  half  century,  as  anything  better  than 
tisurpations  f  If  so,  he  is  now  enjoying  the  reward  of  his  serrices  to 
usurpers,  i^hose  tide  is  fkr  weaker  than  that  of  the  Burman  monuvh. 

Among  the  vain  pretences  set  up  to  reconcile  us  to  this  ruinous  and 
unjust  aggression,  is,  that  it  may  t^nd  to  the  extension  of  commerce 
and  Cbtistianity.  As  to  the  latt^,  the  experiment  has  already  been 
fully  tried  in  Itidia;  under  more  fkyourable  circumstances,  and  hab 
completely  felled  ^  dierefore  we  cannot  lay  churn  to  any  thing  like  a 
dirine  call  to  propagate  religion  by  the  sword.  We  have  indeed  beg^ 
sealously  with  the  destruction  of  the  Buhnese  temples;  and  the  eanyihg 
away  of  their  images ;  not  to  throw  them  into  the  bh)ok  Kedron,  but 
as  booty  fta  die  disposid  bf  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Burmese  will  readily 
accept,  Mther  as  mlere  or  instructors,  thboe  who,  with  loud  ftfofiesdoos 
of  iiboralifty  on  their  lips,  have  begun  by  trampling  on  all  they  hold 
sacred.  Aa  to  trade> — any  other  trade  than  that  of  monopoly  or 
phmder, — ^we  cannot  ex|Jeot  that  it  will  ever  be  carried  on  socoeasfnlly 
by  the  Company,  or  by  the  building  of  forts  and  &ctories  to  eoerce 
the  nadves  of  Ava ;  an  experiment  which,  having  been  tried  over  and 
over  again,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  found  to  have  completely  failed;  aa 
commerce,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  free. 

In  a  word,  for  the  promodon  of  trade  or  civilindon  in  die  East,  or 
■of  our  own  power,  f<»  the  sake  of  our  own  interests,  or  those  of  man- 
kind at  large,  our  empire  requires^  not  extension,  but  consolidadoo. 
In  regard  to  territory,  we  have  '^  enough  for  fortune  and  enough  for 
fame ; "  still  to  seek  for  mm^,  is  to  lose  thesubstance  by  graafangat  a 
shadow.  We  ought  rather  lo  culdvate  diligendy  the  ample  field 
already  in  otir  possemlon,  and  endeavour  te  secure  it  more  nrmfy  bgr 
improving  the  Nadve  population,  amalgamating  it  with  a  large  no- 
portion  of  Europeans,  so  that  the  governors  and  the  governed  might 
become  united ;  attaching,  the  people  to  our  rule  by  giving  thea  a 
-permanent  proper^  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil — by  restoring  to  t&m  their 
antieat  aad  Mvered  tight^  of  trial  by  iiirj^by  tnmg  ihem  from 
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wMUbpMm  ^  Ae  fiitt  nMtatariat  of  life-HU)d>  gnanXfyi  hf  »  mor^ 
libertl  ^•tem  of  gorernm^iiL  which  should  ftdmil  thb  noM  worthy  o£ 
all  claateo  to  a  duid  ahare  of  ulfluenee  and  hotiour  ia  the  state.  In  this 
toanaeri  we  should  acquire  securitjr  by  gradually  increasing  our  own 
strength,  and  hare  no  a^ed  of  litterispting,  as  at  |)resenty  to  gain  a  teon* 
porarjf  saffSty  by  pulliog  down  others  to  a  levd  with  ouir  own  weakness* 
This  may  be  looked  Upon  i»  th^  grand  error  in  the  East  India 
Company*^  policy^  which  keeps  it  always  at  war  and  always  in 
danger.  The  conscious  want  of  internal  solidity  to  resist  an  attack, . 
makes  it  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  every  external  power.  Hence  the 
mere  existence  of  independent  neighbours  is  a  ground  of  jealousy  i 
their  strengtii  is  a  aouree  of  constant  disquiet,  their  prosperity  quito 
afarmin^.  Foir  while  bur  pow^r  renaains  Atatiobary,  th^  least  &d- 
fatic'e  mkde  by  others  reduces  us  in  the  scale  of  importance  among 
nations.  It  is  felt  as  an  invasion  of  our  dignity,  and  with  the  help 
of  some  plausible  pretext,  quickly  resented  as  an  aetulil  aggression.' 
This  is  a  cause  of  hostiliti^  which  never  can  be  gOt  rid  of  while  there 
are  states  around  us  advancing  in  the  march  of  improvement,  unless 
we  keep  pace  with  them,  so  as  still  to  preserve  the  sauie  superiority* 
We  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  mankind  from  barbarism  towalxis 
eivtRiration  *,  atad  in  Asia,  notv  operated  upon  bytbe  superior  intelli- 
gence of  Europe,  this  progi-ess  miist  be  rapid.  We  hiBivc  lately  wit- 
nessed the  effects  of  it  in  the  rich  arsenals,  the  admirable  disciplinei 
and  the  sfdendld  fortifications  of  Cochin  China;  If  a  ibere  handful 
of  FrenehnMH)^  twenty  or  tliihy  in  number,  could  Work  kuch  a  re-> 
fefmation  among  this  people,  how  todn  may  it  totend  from  them  to 
the  Chinese,  who  are  the  skme  race,  and  also  to  the  neighbo^ring 
kiagdoiQ  of  8tam  ?  In  Persia,  military  taetics  will  continue  to  bo 
studied,  wiA  ertrf  adrantagift,  aader  th6  ttiftion  of  ^  Russians  o^ 
tike  French ;  so  that,  in  a  fbw  years,  we  must  expect  our  Indian  pos-  I 
fcSm'ons  to  be  surrounded  by  powerful  empires^  with  all  those  advan-*  * 
tages  of  arms  and  discipline,  to  the  exeiuBive  possesion  of  which 
Mtherto  we  ewe  nur  piresent  existence  in  the  East.  If  the  eikelusivo 
pbMiteion  of  tiiose  adtantagea  b6  admitted  to  constitute  our  present 
SU^riority^  on  what  will  it  thenceforth  rest  ?  Of  what  avail  will  it 
be  to  destroy  the  Burmese^  ot*  the  Siamese-,  oi-  any  ether  tftate,  unless 
we  lio^  to  re^ee  the  whole  of  Asia  to  subjection^  so  as  to  lear^  no 

Kwer  to  rise  up  against  us.   We  gaiii  Uttle  by  ahnihilieiting  the  smaller  i| 
Itfea  while  the  greater  iemain ':  by  removing  the  kingdom  of  Ava«  l| 
we  bring  ewadves  nearer  in  contact  widi  the  more  formidable  empire  || 
of  fbt  Tartars.    Should  China  remsdn  paeifie,  stiU  the  aatoerat  of  the 
North,  who  bhMised  Spain  thxtmgh  France;  and  frotn  the  arctic  regions 
^Kt11.t^  slavery  to  the  farthest  comer  of  Europe^  may,  perhaps,  with 
equal  facility  determine  the  destinies  of  the  extreme  Indian  peninsnlat 
I^*  bow  ensy  would  it  be  for  this  gigantic  wivmt  to  stir  up  Persia  and 
tho  savage  trt)9e»  of  noiFthem  Aria  to  poor  tneir  ieurms  ihto  Hindoostan^ 
tt»  W^kftbwn  easy  prey  of  eveiy  former  invader.*    Against  such 

'  *0ia  this  sobjcct,  t(e  last  Kombe'r  of  the  <  Edioburi^ Review'  containt 
some  stdking  remarks,  showiDg  the  facility  with  which  Russih,  whose  ^Hmer, 
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dangets,  which  mu6t  contiiraaUy  increftse  with  the  progreas'of  AJNatic 
improvement  in  the  military  art,  we'  can  only  gaard  by  establisbiDg^  a 
system  of  government  admitting  of  a  like  progrenive  improvement  in 
the  firmness  and  stability  of  our  own  power.  The  urgent  necessity  of 
such  a  system  cannot  be  questioned  ;  that  it  does  not  exist  at  present, 
is  too  manifest  firom  the  fact,  that  our  fears  have  been  esccited  by  dM 
improvement  of  the  state  of  Ava,  though  that  be  only  emerging  by  very 
slow  degrees  £rom  mere  barbarism.     Already,  in  the  firet  dawn  of 

like  our  owu,  in  the  East,  ^oes  on  unifomily  extending  under  ereiy  change 

J  of  rulers,  mij^ht  establish  herself  in  Khawarazim,  Bokhara,  and  Samarkand, 
and  thence  make  a  dash  at  the  riches  of  Hindoostan  :  <<  The  plao  whidi, 
according  to  the  anecdotes  related  by  Bonaparte  in  his  captivity,  he  had  cua- 
certed  with  Alexander,  for  the  march  against  British  India,  dioes  not  seem 
wilder  now  than  did  the  expedition  against  Egypt  &t  the  time  it  was  under- 
taken. Whatever  may  be  the  dispositioa  of  the  Government,  all  Rnssitm 
officers  speak  of  the  attack  of  British  India  as  an.  ultimate  object  of  its  policy  ; 
and  if  tne  alarm  we  felt  at  the  proposed  attempt  of  the  French  on  oar 
Eastern  possessions  was  then  a  just  one,  we  shuuld  have  teulbld  deeper 
grounds  of  apprehension  from  any  similar  designs  of  the  Russians.    If  they 

I  act  wisely,  they  will  not  set  foot  in  Persia  :  their  line  of  march  is  diffierent, 
and  far  more  formidable,  Bokhara,  .  or  Samarkand,  from  which  they  art 
only  separated  by  a  desert  and  by  Tartar  hordes,  would  naturally  be  Sbcir 
flaceofarms.  The  country  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  is  at  present 
connected  with  no  great  power,  but  is  divided  among  a  number  of  petty 

'  princes,  whose  division  constitutes  their  weakness,  and  would  secare  their 
reduction.  Under  almost  any  Ruropdan  government,  (and  Russia  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  worst,)  Bokhara,  if  left  to  itself,  and  not  miserably  mis- 
managed, cobld  not  fail  to  become  rich  aud  popular,  which  is  its  uatuial 
condition.  It  would  soon  be  able,  therefore,  not  only  to  support  its  own 
army,  but  become  the  granary  of  an  army  in  advance.  The  Afghans  alone 
lie  between  it  and  India,  if  the  Russians  are  in  earnest,  their  territofy  m^ 
be  traversed  either  by  treaty  or  by  force ;  for  we  cannot  forret  that  of  the 
repeated  conquests  of  India,  those  of  Alexander,  of  Genghis  lUian,  of  Tamer- 
lane, of  Baber,  were  made  by  princes  who  crossed  tlie  Oxus  at  Balkh,  and 
the  Paropamisan  hills  between  that  city  and  Cabul  j  and  that  all  of  them 
crossed  the  Afghan  country  in  qpitt  of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants.^  F^ 
eflfectinr  such  a  passage,  the  Cossacks  and  Rusisian  light  troops  areadmirafaij 
adapted,  as  well  as  for  foraging  in  such  an  expedition.  By  such  troops, 
without  anv  aid  from  our  regular  commissariats,  the  passage  has  been 
effected  again  aud  again,  and  t^t  against  the  rery  enemy  whidi  now  occu- 
pies the  defiles.  What  other  nations  could  attempt  only  by  a  violent  and 
extraordinary  efibrt,  Russia,  in  the  supposed  circnmstanoes,  might  undertake 
with  little  more  exertion  than  she  employs  to  send  her  hordes  to  any  other 
campaign.  We  therefore  see  no  impobsibiljty  in  the  Russian  march  from 
Samarkand  to  the  Punjab. 

<*  What  would  be  the  result  of  the  contest  of  two  great  Europeui  nations  ta 
India,  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire.    Our  countrymen  would  certainly  possess 

.  great  advantages,— a  regular  and  fresh  army,  excellent  troops,  and  godd 
officers,  a  superior  park  of  artillery,  a  well-organized  and  powerful  commis- 
sariat, a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  hnd,perhafi,  a  friendly  popuhi- 
tion.  We  only  affirm,  that  India  has  been  entered  again  and  again  from  the 
Side  of  Samarkand;  and  that  an  able  enemy  like  the  Russians  in  that 
country,  with  power  to  wait  years  to  recruit  their  fatigoe,  to  consolidate  their 
power,  and,  without  hurry,  to  seise  the  favourable  moment  for  grati^ing 
their  ambition,  as  they  have  done  in  the  Crim,  in  Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
wherever  their  crafty  policy  has  led  them,  would  expose  us  to  far  g leaier 
danger  than  has  erer  yet  assailed  our  Indian  enipire.*' 
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iamtoTemeiit,  we  an  tip  in  arms  against  it/as  too'dangetons  tbbe 
sorored  to  iourish  in  oar  Ticinity.  The  cry  of  delenda  est  Carthago 
is  raised^  as  if  that  horde  of  semi-savages  were  about  to  become  more 
than  a  match  for  oar  Eastern  Rome.  With  all  the  advantages  of 
£«iraf)ean  civilization  on  our  side,  with  the  wealth  of  the  most 
feitile  country  on  earth  at  our  command,  with  the  power  of  moulding, 
according  to  oar  pleasure,  the  immense  territoiy  and  population  of 
India,  are  we  apprehensive  of  the  growing  power  of  the  nide  Bur- 
mese, ignorant  of  military  tactics,  almost  without  arms,  destitute  of 
trade  to  supply  them  with  the  sinews  of  war,  without  fleets  or  discip* 
fined  armies !  The  confession  of  fear  or  jealousy  of  such  rivals,  is 
the  severest  satire  on  the  wisdom  of  our  Indian  rule. 

Among  the  proposals  made  for  humbling  this  worthy  rival,  is  that 
of  detaching  from  it  all  its  most  recent  acqui«tions,  as  Assam,  Man- 
nipoor,  Arracan,  and  some  even  recommend  the  dismemberment  of 
Pegtte.  Putting  aside  the  question  as  to  the  justice  of  these  schemes, 
let  us  consider  simply  their  practicability.  Pegue  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Burmese  more  than  half  a  century,  must  have  be- 
coBie  quite  incapable  of  maintaining  its  own  independence  without 
our  support.  A  subsidiary  connexion  with  it  would  evidently  be  the 
most  eflfectual  way  to  get  us  continually  embroiled  in  new  wars,  as, 
from  the  very  nature  (mT  things,  this  immediate  contact  must  be  fertile 
in  occasions  of  difference.  Tlien  the  problem  comes  to  be  solved,  how  we 
ace  to  maintain  the  independence  of  a  country  continually  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  its  former  masters,  without  any  natural  barrier  of  moun- 
taina,  of  rivers  to  restrain  them.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  large  force ; 
and  this  must  be  composed  of  Europeans,  experience  having  shown  how 
incompetent  onr  Native  troops  alone  are  to  cope  with  a  foe  considered 
to  be  *'  far  their  superiors  in  every  respect,  both  moral  and  physical.'  "  j 
European  troops,  to  whom  the.  climate  is  so  fatal,  could  not  be  sup- 
plied without  incurring  a  ruinous  waste  of  men  and  money,  which, 
even  were  the  country  seised  upon  altogether,  it  would  probably  never 
repay.  Arracan,  if  appropriated,  a£Fords  a  better  frontier,  but  its 
ckmate  is  apparently  more  destructive ;  its  capabilities  of  defraying 
the  charges  of.  such  a  new  force  equally  doubtful.  -Munnipoor  has 
been  already  proved  to  be  almost  inaccessible,  being  separated  from 
our  territories  by  impassable  marshes  add  jungles.  How,  therefore, 
could  we  maintain  a  force  there,  or  to  what  purpose  push  troops  into 
that  miserable  country,  altogether  beyond  our  natural  frontier,  merely 
to  perish  by  scarcity  or  climate  ?  The  seizure  of  Assam  is  not  attended 
with  the  f(ame  difficulties :  and  this  being  an  independent  state,  lately 
subjected  by  the  Burmese,  possibly  little  objection  might  be  made 
to  the  transfer  of  its  allegiance  to  the  British  Government.  The 
stream  of  the  Burrampooter,  which  runs  through  it,  opens  a  ready 
communication  with  our  territories,  to  which  it  seems  to  lie  more  con- 
venient than  to  the  Burmese  empire,  from  which  it  is  in  a  manner 

3  This  16  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  observer  in  an  Indian  paper,  *John 
BoU,'  Aog.  12,  1825. 
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very  formidable  as  a  dependent  of  Art-^we  maj  Iwp^  it  wiil  be 
equally  harmless  as  our  ally.  Any  addittdnal  iKsiDMilbca'iiient  of  die 
Burmese  dominions  appears  either  impraetioable  or  perniooiu ;  im- 
practicable, from  the  nature  df  the  country  and  clHnate,  tlie  untamed 
at^le  character  of  the  people,  aUd  the  uselesB  waste  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure which  must  attend  any  atteint>t  to  reduce  tben  to  aidQection ; 
pernicious,  because  our  preseilt  exceLfent  frontier,  protected  by  oatnra 
itself,  will  be  exchanged  for  one  mvLch  more  extended  and  difficult  to 
defend.  While  this  alone  mitst  expote  ua  to  greater  chances  (rf  war, 
the  act  c^  encroachment  itself  will  greatly  increaae  the  number  and 
hatred  of  our  eruinies.  The  fear  or  resentment  inspiried  by  this  mn 
ju^t  aggression  may  produce  a  closer  alliance  among  all  tbe  altra- 
Gangetic  nations)  who  can  no  longer  regard  themselves  as  safe  from  our 
bous^ess  thirst  of  conquest .  If  we  thus  thoroughly  awakeh  the  jea- 
lousy of  China,  we  tpay  find  ourselves  excluded  from  her  maites, 
and  the  whole  trade  thrown  into  the  hands  of  foreigners ;  or  we  may 
find  the  ranks  of  the  BurmMe  recruited  with  the  gold  of  the  celestiai 
empire^  and  eiquipped  froin  the  arsenals  of  Cochin  China.  Shoaid 
01^  restless  usurpations  inspire  this  deep-rooted  hostility,  it  will  be  in 
vai^  for  Lord  Amherst  to  despatch  embassies  to  the  inexorable  eomts 
I  of  Bapkok^  or  Hue^  or  Pekip.  His  most  humiliating  prostrations  will 
I  then  be  onable  to  appease  their  wrath,  and  we  shall  iii  vain  regrst 
I  tihat  he  neglected  the  prudent  maxim  of  tha  wiser  Emperoia  of  Roa 
f  not  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  empire. 


Td  WOMAN. 

I.  LOVE  too  well 

The  iairy  spell 
That  lovely  woman  casts  around  us. 

To  madly  seek 

The  chain  to  break 
With  which  in  ditoiond  links  she  ^  bbund  Us. 

Her  glanee  of  love 

To  me  will  prove 
A  joy  that  nations  should  not  buy ; 

Her  liquid  kiss, 

My  dearest  bliss ; 
My  star  of  life— her  beaming  eye.. 

Then,  oh !  may  joy, 

Without  alloy, 
Long  cloudless*  o'er  her  fortunes  sbtne  I 

May  nought  beguile 

Her  heavenly  smilo*  . 
Or  harm  her  angel  form  divine  I 
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ON  CONSISTENCY  11^  CONDUCT  ANJ>  bpINIbN. 

i^t  matUr  #liere,  If  I  be  still  the  sum^, 
Atid  what  1  fihould  be  ? 

MiLTOir, 

CoNSiSTBNCT  18  a  quality  which  almost  all  peraont  are  anxipvHi 
to  attribbte  to  themselves.  For  to  foresee  fr<>m  the  begianing  .ivh$l 
eoarae  ought  to  be  taken,  to  imagine  a  uniform  scheme  of  Ufei  to 
pursue  Tigorou^ly  and  unswervingly  the  derelopment  of  well  chosea 
principled,,  is  an  argument  of  the  highest  .wisdom  and  grandeur  of 
soul«  It  is,  therefore,  by  a  wise  instinct,  if  instinct  admit  ^n  a^iee- 
^ve,  that  men  affect  consistency  in  whatever  they  do  or  think.  They 
know  by  experience  for  how  much  it  always  passes  current  in  the. 
world  $  and  the  Same  schodl  teaches  them  that  it  is  a  quality  of  am- 
biguous fbatare,  whose  image  and  Superscription  other  and  inferior 
qualities  may  be  made  to  bear. 

In  regard  to  the  tirtue  itself,-^— the  reason  why  it  is  admired  is.  oh-* 
vioos  enough  :  whatever  iS  regutar  and  uniform  ceases  as  soon  as  it 
18  known  to  be  the  object  of  experiment,  and  is  classed  by  the  mind 
among  Uiose  things  about  which  no  doubts  need  be  entettaiped*  It  ia 
our  natural  l6ve  of  ease  which  induces  us^  therefdres  to  form,  onee  for 
all,  ail  estimatiet  of  the  character  of  those  with  whom  We  live  and  con* 
rerae,  and,  having  done  so,  to  repose  on  the  notion  resulting  from  our 
limited  experience  as  on  something  stable  and  permanent.  For  la 
fact  our  indolence  disinclines  us  to  be  every  moment  making  new 
manl  experiments  ou  our  associates ;  and  is  the  cause  why  we  are 
ready  to  consider  our  first  rough  draught  of  their  character  as  a  per- 
fect picture,  and  to  condemn  any  bias  We  may  afterwards  discover  in 
it  as  a  blemish  superinduced  upon  the  original  frame  of  their  mind^ 
while,  perhaps,  it  always  Constituted  one  of  their  chief  characteristics, 
though  shaded  from  our  observation  at  first  by  the  prelecting  angle  oi 
some  other  peculiarity.  Indeed,  half  the  inconsistency  and  vaciUation 
in  the  world  is  entirely  imaginary,  uid  arises  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  we  dcetch  to  ourselves  the  characters  of  men.  rerfect  COU" 
sistency,  however,  the  most  rare  of  all  human  qualitias,  can  be  said 
to  form  a  portion  of  the  character  only  when  from  the  exntenee  of 
one  virtde  all  others  of  the  same  genus  may  be  infen^d :  as,  frtnn  ge« 
neroaity,  disinterestedness ;  from  disinterestedness,  jusdkse ;  from  jilt- 
tice,  magnanimity^  Sec*  And,  perhaps,  it  is  impossible  to  b^  really 
con/nstent  in  virtue  or  in  vice ;  for  cruelty  itaell,  and  tyranny^  haara 
their  weaJk  moments^  and  are  touched  by  the  unwonted  working  <tf 
compassion.  Even  Nero^  when  the  sentence  passed  upon  A  crimiuil 
was  brought  to  him  in  form  to  be  signed,  cried  out,  ^'  Would  to  God  1 1 
had  never  been  taught  to  write  1 "  Of  so  touch  value  did  human  tii^  ' 
appear  to  him  at  that  moment. 

The  character  of  some  persons,  sentle  and  amiable  in  Small  matter^ 
and  domestic  iiittrcoune»  bat  recklesB  and  ouschiev^us  in  i»litk^isi^ 
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a  moral  problem  that  has  been  thought  of  difficult  solution.  Bat  the 
adder  does. not  sting  its  brood,  nor  the  eagle  prey  in  its  own  nest. 
Besides,  a  man  may  be  actuated  hj  very  homicidal  propensities,  boC 
be  denied  by  nature  the  st^nness  and  cool  courage  necessary  to  exert 
them  personally.  Face  to  face,  and  by  his  own  fire-side,  a  tyrant 
may  be  a  very  agreeaUe  person ;  chiefly,  because  he,  perhaps,  per- 
ceives that  physically  all  around  him  are  his  equals  or  superiors,  and 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  rouse  their  anger  or  revenge.  Possess- 
ing, however,  the  power  of  killing  at  a  distance,  of  conducting  mas- 
'  sacre  invisibly,  of  animating  by  a  word  or  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the 
daggers  or  bayonets  of  thousands  with  an  appetite  for  mnraer,  his 
fears  operate  on  him  no  longer ;  and  the  roan  whose  sensibility  might 
be  tortured  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse  agonising  in  a  trap,  in  his  closet 
and  comfortable  arm-chair,  will  ravage  provinces  with  his  pen,  and 
spill  the  blood  of  widows  and  orphans  without  compunction. 

It  is  an  old  theme,  the  inconsistency  of  human  virtues !  But  ob- 
serve how  unequally  and  absurdly  even  courage,  the  most  robust  habit 
of  the  mind,  develops  itself :  the  soldier,  whose  business  it  is  to  be 
familiar  with  danger,  and  to  think  lightly  of  death,  and  who  would 
mount  a  breach  without  shrinking,  would  shudder  to  pass  the  night 
alone  in  the  aisle  of  a  church,  or  to  stumble  over  a  coffin  in  the  daik 
on  some  wild  heath ;  while  a  crazy  old  sexton,  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  whom  the  noise  of  a  demi-culverin  would  terrify  to  death, 
would  ply  his  pick-axe  in  a  burying-ground,  and  toss  about  scolls  and 
crural  bones  by  moonlight,  with  all  the  cheerfulness  in  the  worU. 
The  courage  of  this  sexton  is  very  different  from  the  courage  of  the 
soldier,  and  far  more  difficult  to  be  acquired.  In  battle,  the  whole 
scene  is  energy,  and,  though  the  business  be  death,  there  is  life,  ac- 
tion, and  stirring  sound  on  all  sides.  Like  a  taper  that  kindles  into 
greater  brightness  just  before  it  goes  out,  life  appears  to  muster  up  in 
war  its  most  shining  efforts,  and  to  burst,  like  a  bubble,  when  its 
powers  are  largest.  But  in  the  sexton's  field,  a  silent,  cold,  gnawing 
consciousness  of  mortality  attacks  the  heart,  and  is  backed  by  troop- 
ing fears  and  apprehensions  of  what  may  be  beyond  the  winding- 
sheet.  Worms,  grown  fat  and  wanton  on  the  brain  or  cheek  of  some 
village  beauty,  tumble  out  of  the  black  mould  as  be  Uf^s  his  ^Mda, 
and  pale  ghosts  seem  to  shriek  and  jibber  as  his  mattock  strikes  into 
their  earthly  hiding-place.  His  fancy  becomes  soiled  with  images  of 
corruption,  and  the  satellites  of  the  King  of  Terrors  creep  into  and 
inhabit  his  dreams.  Yet  habit  reconciles  him  to  his  calling,  and  at 
length  he  digs  a  grave  for  his  neighbour  with  as  much  indifference  as 
a  farmer  turns  up  a  furrow  in  a  turnip  field.  Now  this  sexton^  so 
bold  and  so  callous  among  ghosts  and  worms,  would  prove,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  an  arrant  coward  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  in  the 
midnight  grave  the  soldier  would  acquit  himself  equally  ill.  Nev^- 
theless,  both  cultivate  a  branch  of  courage,  though  not  the  whole 
virtue  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  no  better  in  this  respect 
than  they.  For  you  inay  every  day  meet  with  persons  in  the  world 
professing  liberal  and  enlarged  notions,  and  affecting  great  superiority 
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ofser.the  ▼iilgu',  who  ave  as  vobtntble  to  tbe  tricks  of  rhetoric  as  the 
slnUlowest  ef  the  multitude,  being  led  by  a  melodious  period,  by  a 
bnUiant  metaphor,  by  a  pathos  purely  artificial,  to  approve  for  the 
time  of  the  most  irrational  schemes  and  projects.  In  fact,  the  animal 
with  whom  Yorick  was  wont  so  frequently  to  colloquize,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  the  maccarone  at — we  forget  where, — was  never  more  readily 
led  by  the  ear  than  man.  Words  have  ever  been  his  idols :  to  these, 
artfully  arranged,  he  gives  the  name  of  wisdom  ;  to  them  he  bows  down 
in  worship;  with  them  he  is  irritated,  enraged,  maddened,  soothed, 
wrought  to  compassion,  rendered  merciful,  persuaded  to  virtue.  The 
master  of  words  is  his  master.  Where,  then,  is  the  real  courage  of 
beings  thus  subdued  and  enslaved  by  words  ?  The  principal  merit 
of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgos,  abused  much  oftener  than  understood, 
was,  that  they  emancipated  the  citizens  of  Lacedssmon  from  the 
tyranny  of  noisy  rhetoric.  The  Spartan  was  taught  to  look  upon  elo- 
auenoe  as  a  veil,  wrought  over  with  beautiful  figures,  and  cast  indif- 
mently  before  beauty  or  deformity  ;  while  it  was  waved  or  unfolded 
befiore  him,  be  stood  tranquil,  endeavouring  to  look  at  what  might  be 
behind  it,  and  decided  according  to  tbe  glimpses  he  thus  caught. 

It  is  words  that,  under  the  name  of  slander  and  calumny,  strike 
terror  into  the  bravest.  Nothing  but  words.  For,  although  philo- 
sophers have  endeavoured  to  show  that  we  are  fearful  of  calumny 
only  as  it  is  an  indication  of  evil  intentions  toward  us,  which,  by 
spreading,  may  bring  actual  damage  to  our  fortunes ;  experience  de- 
nies the  inference,  and  demonstrates  that  words  alone  are  in  such  in« 
stances  the  objects  of  our  apprehension.  Let  the  calumniated  indi- 
vidual be  on  his  death-bed,  let  him  be  the  last  of  his  race,  and  expect 
to  leave  behind  him  no  beloved  head  upon  which  the  sting  of  slander 
may  inflict  a  wound ;  let  the  grave,  in  such  case  friendly  and  benefi- 
cent, ofier  him  for  ever  the  amidest  indemnity  from  sofiering  and  ma- 
lice and  danger  and  loss,  still  the  prospect  of  being  pursued  af^er 
death  with  false  and  hateful  words  (himself  now  become  a  word !) 
shall  terrify  and  torment  him,  and  double  the  bitterness  of  dissolution  I 

The  very  foundation  of  our  hopes  and  fears  would,  if  carefully  exa<* 
mined,  be  found  to  rest  chiefly  oh  our  misapprehension  of  words, 
Tbe  concurrence  of  the  will  of  numbers  constitutes  power;  power 
moving  long  in  one  direction,  as  it  were,  becomes  right ;  and  the 
exertion  of  this  right  being  intrusted  to  some  one  individual,  appears  . 
at  length  to  be  his  natural  office.  This  notion  establishes  tyranny, 
which  subsists,  therefore,  on  the  folly  of  imagining  an  immutable  re- 
lation between  the  act  and  the  instrument ;  between  government  and 
tbe  governor.  Society  itself  is  built  upon  the  fiction,  that  priority  of 
possession  constitutes  right ;  and  the  condition  of  men  subsisting  in  it 
can  never' be  considerably  bettered  until  the  greater  number  shall  per- 
ceive correctly  the  comparative  value  of  peace  and  liberty. 

But  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  which  are  common  to  neariy  all 
mankind,  are  peiiiaps  incorrigible,  and  therefore  profitless  subjects  of 
speculation  ;  ^hmc  affecting  only  certain  individuals,  or,  at  most,  cer* 
tain  chuses  of  men,  afford  more  uaefiil  scope  for  i;eflection. 
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a^lve^i .ft»d  i^Q  floatiAgxm  between  doubt  aod  dedaioo,  it J«  yet^m  comt 
woo  failing  to  iiiculpate  tbsm  oftei^ei  tban  they  ar«  guilQr*  Tiift  Tid^i' 
gar  nustakQ  ehaoge  of  maans  fiMr  iaconoiatency  ; .  and,  on  the  caotaunfi, 
aee  no  m4tabi]it7  in  a  character  that  tends,  with  the  same  appearancei, 
to  various  and  incompatible  ends.  A  man  setting  up,  in  the  beginning, 
Fame  a«  the  goal  of  his  exeitious,  may  set  out  with  amaesiog  wealth, 
and  make  avarice  hia  first  instrument ;  the  first  etep  made,  he  may 
have  ncpasion  to  distribute  his  riches  to  bribe  pntiee  aiid  sHeoce  enry ; 
then,  if  it  lie  within  his  sphere,  be  may  aeqi^ise  poorer,  and,  to  re- 
move pernicious  men,  may  exeocise  it  haiahly  or  even  cruelly ;  having 
proceeded  thns  far,  and  silenced  opposition,  he  may  sacrifice  the  pos^ 
session  o^  despotic  power  to  freedom,  and,  s^^ping  from  a  thionei 
mingle  with  the  crowd  from  whence  he  rose.  To*  many  tfais.woald 
af^ar  a  mere  series  of  inconsistency,  for  want  oi  discerning  the  real 
aim  of  the  whole.  Such,  however,  very  nearly,  was  the  career  of 
Sylla  the  Fortunate,  a  proud  and  lofty  intdlect,  than  which  few  moss 
great  and  none  more  consistent  ever  existed.  On  the  oth^  hand, 
some,  men,  whose  views,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  spring  up  in  a  ni^ 
and  perish  in  &  night,  establish  their  reputation  for  conaistency  by 
alw^e  practising  the  same  habits,  and  maintaining  the.  same  obeef 
yances.  If  prudence  be  their  fiivourite  habit,  then  they  are  always, 
or  nearly  always,  exceedingly  cautious  and  circumspect,  if  courage, 
why  they  brave  all  dangers  alike,  as  far,  at  least,  as  their  cours^i 
will  hold.  They  are  the  slaves  of  some  particular  virtue. 
.  However,  as  we  begin  to  live  before  we  have  gained  the  keel 
Experience,  or  formed  any  very  correct  notion  of  what  we  would  aim 
at,  perhaps  it  is,  alker  all,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  beginning 
is  not  set  up  as  the  nde  of  our  Uvea.  For,  in  advancing  into  fhtnri^ 
we  take  up,  for  the  most  part,  our  positions  in  the  dark,  like  an  am^ 
moving  by  stealth,  and  hardly  know  whether  we  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  good  or  ill,  before  the  light  of  experience  has  begun  to 
dawn  about  us.  When  we  happen  Ufc  make  a  wrong  movement,  wie 
should,  if  we  piqued  ourselves  on  our  consistency,  be  very  loth  to  re- 
treat,.lik#  poor  Doctor  Saagrado  in  *  Oil  Bhts,'  who,  udten  he  found 
his  mediod  of  bleeding  and  administering  warm  water  in  idl  diaeases 
to  be  more  destructive  than  the  plague,  was  prevented  from  aitaong 
his  system  by  the  consideration  that  he  had  written  a  book  in  defence 
of  it.  Indeed,  we  daily  meet  with  Sangradns  who  have  never  mtd* 
died  with  physic,  or  written  a  book>  but  who  have  focmeriy  said  sone^ 
thing  which  they  are  now  ashamed  to  retract  To  preserve  the  ap-. 
pearance  of  consistency,  they  make  oracles  of  the  sentimenta  of  past 
moments,  and  are  always  wrong,  because  they  bad  the  ill  luck  to  he 
so  twenty  years  ago.  Some  persons,  too,  we  find  industriously  en? 
deavouring  to  provide  the  means  of  preserving  themeehrea  in  emc 
iu  seculm  seculatum,  by  oaths  and  vows.  Thia  attempt  to  put  out 
^e  eye  of  the  future,  originates,  we  suspect,  in  unsteadinese  of  oharae^ 
ter  a^  self-^distiust.  For  a  man  would  hardly  think  of  making  hea- 
ven a  suretj^  for  hia  good  bf^aviour,  unlesa  fimecMnaiawaid  t 
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liQOf  fti>  voiA^y  apd  men  i?e«0ii)l}Upg  Ibcuoa  •trpl^  in ;  ^U)m9  Af 
^fpqQitio^  a^d  i^  waywar4n$ui9  of  miofi.     ]S3scQ^ng  indecwift^  «mm1 
^oab^  ace  v^^y  paioful  to  Mipppft,  and  tlieir  eaivtiAil^  pcoB^uf a  it  %, 
Ibinl^  the  m'md  would  gladly  be  rid  of  at  almc^t  aay  piic«.     It  ie^  thii$ 
thfit  rery  weak  per«op»  muker  ^uSptent  course  to  ^eeofDe  iqoii1m» 
oufw,  de^is^M,  of  fa|dr«f  t^a^  ^y-  may  (^  the  leal  of  religjoue  tjH:ror 
4)Q  their  brittle  reeolvee,  apd  lii^)^  Ui«ir  ections  to  a  fatal  uniforDaity* : 
If  the  actioQ^^of  ro^nkipd  be  at  all  iofluj&nced  hj  th^»  opiiueoii.  It 
is  by  po  m^f^Df  wonderful  that  ineu  behave  iacpn$i3te)Q^y ;  £04*  opipiwn 
i»  always  chaQgiog.     We  cqmiQeuly  eater  upon  {napb^od  with  a  vewy 
large  etock  ef  a^^os,  picked  ap  ciiiaaUy  apd  iadiacriniiaately*  a^ 
fheae  we  are  compelled  a«  we  go  ailong  to  ah^adoa  one  by  Ape,  till  al^ 
^^pi^i  apop  >^Gh  ipe  v&lfi^  9^  judgment  origip4l|y»  hae  beea 
driven  out  of  our  minds.    There  b  no  law  of  the  M^ee  aad  PersiaMi 
f^r  opinion,    it  uinle^ees'more  metamorphoees  thii^  the  btt|^te^!ffy• 
1^  is  a  st^r  shining  in  the  dawn  of  k^owledglPy  hut  lost  in  the  inpieat- 
jag  light;  Off  perhap%,  it  ma^  be  best  compared  to  the  twilight 
jrhich  separates  light  from  ^larkness,  and  in  which  we  perpeiye  aa4 
judge  imperfectly.     Opinipni  therefore^  being  a  kind  of  halfrkaowr 
ledge,  is  liable  to  be  perpetually  remored  as  knoyvledge  edyapoee^ 
and  %t  length  tQ  be  entertaiped  of  thpee  things  only  whith  the  ifttelr 
Vect  cannot  approach  «jLifficjently  near.     la  a,  thing  of  so  mutable  a 
kind,  copsisfe^cy  is  not  to  be  hpped  for.     We  m»y  very  well  ent^c^ 
tain  opinions  now,  which,  in  fac^,  ^oqld  ^l^pei^r  jf^n^^tiblft  :Wiih 
each  other  were  our  knowledge  enlarged  ;  nay,  with  our  present  de* 
gree  of  knowledge,  were  we  to  apply  it  to  the  careful  sifting  of  our 
notions.     But  even  -those  who  examine  thesrxonceptions  most  nar-> 
rowly,  and  affect  a  sceptical  indifference  to  both  sides  of  an  argument, 
entertain  ideas  in  their  mind  which  appear  repugnant  to  each  other. 
Montaigne  is  an  example.     Ue.is  a  a^Ker  hy  no  means  over  credu- 
lous, or  disposed  to  be  complaisant  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind : 
what  he  thinks  and  feds  he  trandates  into  honest  do4irnri^t  expres- 
sions, and  transfers  to  his  essays  for  the  gobd  of  the  leader.     If, 
therefore,  any  author  whatever  might  be  expected  to  be  consistent, 
it  should  be  the  man  whose  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood  is  in  his 
own  breast ;  who  never  looks  to  authority  to  learn  what  he  is  to  be- 
lieve and  what  not ;  but,  pursuing  the  current  of  hi^  oRvn  cogitations, 
admits  conclusions  or  r^ects  them  siipply  M  they  appear  true  <»- 
false.     But  opinion,  in  the  mind  of  Montaigne,  is  a  real  vapour,  as- 
suming a  new  shape  every  nioaient,  and  new  colour*;  and  shifting, 
as  it  were,  before  the  wind,  now  gilds  and  now  darkens  the  imagina- 
tion.    The  honest  old  gentleman  knew  very  well  that  where  certainty 
is  not  to  be  reached,  apparent  extravagance  is  soon  reconciled  to  tlie 
mind,  and  that  therefore  opinions  are  not  at  all  the  less  captivating 
for  being  a  little  absurd.     He  saw  with  what  bpyish  enthusiasm  we 
cherish  oar  own  fancies,  and  n^ftke  thf^ja  p^  p{  fi)V.  creed,  and  how 
¥eadilj[  9rf.|matbemati9e  <U(  heretical  disputants,  and  impugnen  of 
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our  infidlibility.  From  this,  and  other  similar  views  of  human  Dfttm«, 
he  fell  at  times  into  an  opinion  rery  disadvantageous  to  the  dignity 
of  our  speeiesy  and  gave  vent  to  his  contemptuous  notions  with  impetu- 
ous Tehemence.  On  other  occasions,  the  perusal  of  Plato  or  Plntarch, 
leading  him  insensibly  into  the  contemplation  of  suUime  ideal  or  sub- 
limer  actions,  effaced  from  his  memory  all  mean  associations  wick 
humanity ;  and,  in  the  fire  of  hb  enthusiasm,  he  broke  out  into  the 
warmest,  most  animated,  eloquent,  and  exaltid  panegyric  on  human 
nature,  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  that  erer  perhaps  flowed  from  the 
lips  or  pen  of  any  man.  Rousseau,  who,  in  many  other  respects,  reiy 
much  resembled  Montaigne,  entertained  also,  like  him,  a  modey 
ofnnion  of  mankind.  And  Mr.  Haslitt,  who  has  scnnething  of  the 
spirit  of  Montaigne  and  Rousseau,  and  speaks  perhaps  with  equal  in- 
genuousness the  sentiments  he  cherishes,  presenres  tbb  characteristic 
of  his  favourite  authors,— that  he  is  every  whit  as  inconsistent  in  his 
opinions  as  they. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  are^veiy  few  of  us  in  any  better  predica- 
ment. Change  of  position  induces  change  of  views,  and  reconciles 
our  minds  to  sentiments  we  majr  previously  have  regarded  with  bor* 
ror.  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  to  be  acquainted  long  before- 
hand with  the  cirQumstances  and  persons  that  are  to  influence  thdr 
fette,  and,  consequently,  to  affect,  in  some  measure,  their  opinions  of 
mankind.  The  kind  of  consistency,  therefore,  which  is  practicable, 
or  indeed  desirable,  is,  to  )ict  according  to  present  views,  and  to  take 
full  advantage  of  all  previous  experience.  This,  m  reality,  i^  alwaya 
to  be  still  Uie  same^  and  what  we  should  be. 


1H8APPOINTMBNT. 

As  from  the  aik  dismissed,  the  dove 

Flew  wandering  o'er  the  waters  wide, 
And  found  no  lesify  branch  above 

The  homicidal  tide ; 
And  tum'd  around  a  weary  wing 

To  seek  her  floating  nest  again. 
Full  sad  to  find  no  living  thing 

On  all  that  boundless  main  :— 

So,  oft  does  man  seek  round  in  vain. 

In  vain,  to  find  some  cesting  place, , 
Some  refiige  from  the  stings  of  pain. 

Some  tranquil  little  space ; 
And,  pierced  with  Disappointment's  dart. 

Turns,  like  a  circumvented  slave. 
To  hide  his  wounded,  bleeding  heart. 

And  sorrovrs— in  the  grave^ 


BlOlTr 
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ADMINISTRATION   OF  JUSTICE   IN  BRITISH   INDIA. 

No.  IV, 

System  of  Punchayet,  or  Indian  Trial  by  Jury.  •, 

^  It  teeni^  strange  Aat  tlie  Jtididal  code,  which  has  been  framed  express!^ 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  Natives,  should  omit  entirely  the  only  mode  of  trial 
which  is  general  and  popular  among  them ;  for  there  can  be  no  doi^bt  that 
trial  by  punchayet  is  as  much  the  common  law  of  ludia  in  ciril  matters,  as 
that  by  jury  in  England.  No  Native  thinks  that  justice  is  done  where  it  is 
notacbptcd. — Sir  Thomas  Munko,  Governor  of  Afadras» 

If  the  authority  of  great  names,  tbe  sanction  of  antient  custom,  or 
the  lessons  of  every-day  experience,  could  prevail  with  the. legislature 
of  British  India,  we  should  not  now  have  needed  to  take  up  our  pen 
in  favour  of  the  Indian  system  of  trial  by  jury, — the  most  valuable 
institution  which  India  ever  possessed ;  a  precious  reUc  of  popular 
rights,  which  survived  all  the  revolutions  of  the  empire  till  it  fell  into 
our  hands.  Then  only,  that  which  the  Tartar  conquerors  and  Mo- 
hammedan despots  had  spared,  was  at  last,  to  our  shame,  totally 
destroyed  by  those  Christian  and  civilized  conquerors  of  the  West, 
who  had  experienced  the  unspeakable  benefits  of  a  similar  institution 
in  their  own  country  ;  for  it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated^  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  trial  by  jury  are  the  two  pillars  of  the  British, 
constitution ;  and  were  either  of  these  broken  down,  nothing  el^e  of 
this  Tenerable  fabric  would  remain  worth  preserving.  India  like- 
wise, much  as  we  are  accustomed  to  contemn  her  antient  institutions,, 
enjoyed,  to  a  certain  degree,  both  these  blessings.  How  she.  has 
been  deprived  of  the  first  by  her  *'  enlightened ''  rulers,  who  *\love 
darkness  rather  than  the  light,''  is  but  too  notorious :  their  triumph 
over  truth  can  never  be  sufficiently  lamented  by  the  friends  of  civili- 
zation  and  good  government.  But  if  trial  by  jury,  or  punchayet,  had 
been  left  to  the  natives  of  India,  their  c-ondition  under  the  suppression 
of  free  discussion  would  have  been  less  deplorable.  There  would 
have  been  still  one  grand  corrective  of  bad  laws  and  corrupt  or  incom- 
petent officers  of  justice ;  a  universal  check  on  the  conduct  of  subor- 
dinate functionaries,  and  a  considerable  remedy  for  the  defective 
information  of  the  superior  authorities.  The  people  might  still  be 
oppressed  by  men  in  power,  but  tl^ey  would  at  least  have  a  protection 
against  the  oppressions  of  one  another,  which,  when  let  Icosc  and  un- 
bodied, are  infinitely  more  harassing  to  society.  Though  it  would  not 
hare  lightened  the  demands  of  the, tax-gatherer,  it  would  have  saved 
the  property  of  the  hopest  and  industrious  from  the  depredations  of  the 
indolent  and  profligate ;  and  thus  atoned  for  a  multitude  of  sins  in 
the  political  constitution. 

That  the  punchayet  would  have  secured  this  in  a  very  great  degree, 
we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  after  all  we  have  read  and  seen  of  this 
and  similar  institutions.  Indeed,  as  Englishmen,  we  cannot  help 
r^^ding  the  trial  by  jury,  under  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
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or  in  whaterer  form  it  may  appear,  as  possessing  something  of  sQperior 
excellence.  Its  advantages  are  so  manifest,  that  nature  itself  serais 
to  have  dictated  it  to  man  in  the  very  rudest  ages ;  and  however 
much  we  may  boast  of  our  modern  arts  and  inventions,  nothing  better 
is  to  be  found  among  the  latest  re6nements  of  civilisation. 

The  Indian  jury  differs  fropi  purs  io  furqi,  in  mimbera,  and  in  vari* 
ous  other  respects ;  but  the  merit  of  the  institution  depends  on  no 
accidental  qualities.  In  both  countries  it  is  equally  revered  and 
cherished  by  the  people.  Our  jury  is  fixed  to  consist  of  twelve, 
neither  less  nor  more ;  theirs  is  of  an  uncertain  number,  and  may 
consist  of  five  or  Bve  hundred.  Five,  however,  is  a  minimum,  (adr 
mitting  the  selection  of  two  for  each  party,  and  an  umpire  on  the  parf 
of  the  state,)  and  this  probably  being  the  most  usual  num^, 
the  institution  has  obtained  the  name  of  pUnchayet,  from  the  Peniaa 
word  punj,  or,  perhaps,  the  Hindoo  punch,  signifying  five.  Our  jaiy 
is  chosen  by  lot  from  the  body  of  the  people ;  the  Indian  punchayet 
was  composed  o€  two,  chosen  by  each  of  the  parties  litigant,  and  ^ 
fifth,  or  umpire,  by  the  .}udge,  or  ruler.  The  punchayet  has  not  the 
simplicity  of  our  system,  which  would  not  be  adapted  to  the  comf^- 
catMi  nature  of  Hindoo  society,  but  consists  of  different  gradatioBS, 
of  which  a  high  authority  in  Hindoo  law  (Mr.  F.  H.  Colehrooke)  has 
given  the  following  account  :«— 

1st  Assemblies  of  townsmen,  or  meetings  of  persons  bdonging  te 
various  tribes,  and  following  diff^ent  professions,  but  inhabiting  the 
same  place. 

2d.  Companies  of  traders,  or  artisans;  conventions  of  perseas 
belonging  to  different  tribes,  but  subsisting  by  the  practice  of  the 
same  profiession. 

3d.  Meetings  of  kinsmen,  or  assemblages  of  relations  connected  Irf 
consanguinity. 

The  technical  names  for  these  three  assemblies  are,  let,  Pugm ; 
2d,  Sreni  ;  3d,  Cula.  Their  decisions,  or  awards,  are  sul^ect  to 
successive  revision  or  appeals.  An  unsatisfactory  decision  of  the  Ok2ci, 
or  family,  is  revised  by  the  Sreni,  or  company,  as  less  liable  to  sus- 
picion of  partiality  than  the  kindred  ;  and  an  unsatisfactory  decision 
of  fellow-artisans  is  revised  by  the  Pug  a,  or  assembly  of  cohabitants, 
who  are  still  less  liable  to  be  suspected  of  partiality.  From  the  award 
of  the  Puga,  or  assembly,  an  appeal  lies,  according  to  the  institutes 
of  Hindoo  law,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Pradvivaca,  or  judge ;  and, 
finally,  to  the  court  of  the  Riga,  or  sovereign  prince. 

This  system  of  appeal  and  revision  by  three  successive  juries,  etdi 
embracing  a  larger  portion  of  the  community,  appears  to  us  admirably 
adapted  to  the  state  of  Hindoo  society,  and  to  have  qualities  in  which 
our  own  system  is  deficient.  For  instance,  if  with  us  one  dosen  of 
jurors  give  an  unsatis^ctory  verdict,  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  a 
new  trialf  by  which  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  another  dozen  of 
men.  As  this  is  a  tribunal  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  former,  it 
affords  no  better  security  for  a  wiser  decision  ;  but  an  appeal  from' 
twelve  to  twenty-four,  and  from  that  to  forty-eight,  or  from  the  juij 
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would  carry  with  it  reason  and  utility.  In  Uie  forjaa^r  oMe,  |he  e6Q«- 
lictiag  dedsioD^  ^f  diffef^m  tnbi)Qfii3»  of  noaiiy  tjqual  aatbority  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  only  Itmtn  their  confidence  in  the  administra^ 
tion  of  juaticA  al|o(^etb^,  which  eeejns  |hen  a  mere  matter  of  cfaaae«% 
Put  when  the  d^oieion  of  one  court  is  referred  by  another,  believed  to 
poeeees  greater  penetiatiop  or  iqipartiality,  thi«  confidence  in  the  juet 
execution  of  the  laws  ie  fttill  preserved.. 

Mr.  Colebrooke  thinks  that  thii  eystem  of  punebayet  is  ^<  not  of  the 
nature  either  of  a  jury  or  of  %  ruatip  tribunal,  but  merely  a  system  of 
arbitration,  subordinate  to  regularly  coniUituted  tribunals  or  courts  of 
justice*"  Without  any  reason  Msigned,  this  dictum  is  of  little  weight, 
and  IB  entirely  opposed  to  other  writers  on  India,  who  have  united  to  a 
]uiowledge  of  the  theory,  the  experience  of  practice,  Sir  J.  Maioohn^ 
in  his  '  Memoir  of  CentriJ  India,'  give«  ^  interesting  account  of  the 
institution,  as  found  existing  ip  that  quiirter  before  the  intividuction  of 
British  authority.  The  mufticipiil  »nd  village  institutions  appeared 
to  have  b^en  cheriidied  or  neglected  under  the  various  princes  accords 
ing  to  the  disposition  of  the  sovereign.  Biit,  as  lar  as  could  be  trased, 
*'  their  rights  ^d  privilegfm  had  never  been  oontestetd,  even  by  the 
tyrants  anid  oppressor^  who  slighted  them  ;*'  ^  while,  on  the  other  h%nd, 
all  just  princes  have  founded  their  chief  reputalioB  and  daim  to 
popularity  on  attention  to  them*  lo  ^%A  of  the  towns  there  waa  | 
a  zumeendar,  who  was  conddered  as  the  head  of  the  landholdMs,  or 
cultivators ;  a  chowdry,  or  head  of  the  Buoniah  or  mercantile  tribec ; 
and  a  mehtur,  or  head  of  evei^  other  class  of  the  inhabitants,  dowa  I 
to  the  lowost.  These  perpons  settled  by  their  own  dedsion,  or  by  the 
aid  of  a  punchayet,  all  disputes  ^y  could  adjust  without  referoaoe^ 
to  the  orders  of  Government ;  ^d  in  proportion  as  justice  was  adminis« 
tered  through  this  channel,  or  otherwise,  it  was  popular  or  the  reverse 
with  the  people.  If  a  murder  or  robbery  was  committed,  the  mjaaager 
of  the  town  or  district  either  heiird  the  case  himself,  or  sent  die  par* 
ties  suspected  before  a  punchayet,  composed  of  not  less  than  Jive  of 
the  principal  public  functionaries  or  inhabitants.  Punchayets  were 
seldom  called  in  criminal  cases,  when  the  offence  was  committed  in 
the  capital  or  its  vicinity,  this  being  under  the  immediate  sapervisioii 
of  the  prince.  In  offences  of  a  spiritual  nature,  the  most  learned 
Brahmins  were  caJled  upon  to  aid  the  prince  with  their  advice,  and 
where  the  facts  were  disputed  there  must,  if  justice  was  not  disregard-* 
ed,  be  a  punchayet.  In  this  it  is  evidently  exactly  similar  to  our  jury, 
whose  province  it  is  to  determii^  ^'  facts,''  leaving  intricate  questiona 
of  law  to  the  judge.  So  we  are  told  that  *^  the  aid  of  shastrees  and 
nuK^s,  or  men  learned  in  the  law,  is  called  fi>r,  if  required  by  the 
prince,  when  he  pronounces  judgment."  In  i9very  case,  the  person 
tried  has  an  a]^al  to  the  Raja,  or  priace,  who  can  reverse  the  deoi- 
sioo,  and  mrder  another  puAcfa^yet,  but  such  instances  were  rare.     In 

r  Page  663. 
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this  we  disdncdy  reci^nise  the  counterptrt  of  oar  own  system  of 
granting  new  trials. 

But  there  is  another  remarkaUe  feature  of  the  Indian  jory,  in 
which  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  ourg,  and  that  ii  in  the  niode 
V  of  making  up  the  list  of  jurors.  All  the  worid  knows  the  disgraoeful 
I  system  of  packing  and  partiality  which  has  been  so  long  matter  of 
complaint  in  this  country,  while  the  nomination  was  left  to  a  public 
officer  or  senrant  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Peel's  bill  has  put  it  into  the 
I  hands  of  the  churchwardens  and  quarter  sessions,  which  is  no  doubt 
f  a  Tery  considerable  improvement,  but  far  short  of  what  ought  to  be 
expected  in  a  free  country.  In  formerly  treating  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston's  judicial  reforms  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  of  whi<^  we  felt 
it  our  duty  to  speak  in  terms  of  almost  unqualified  approbatioB,  we 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  in  the  mode  of  selecting  jurors  there  was 
not  something  still  left  to  be  desired.  There  also  the  hst  would  seesi 
to  be  formed  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  under  the  superintendence, 
perhaps,  of  the  judges.  In  the  King's  courts  at  Calcutta,  we  know 
that  the  lists  of  jurors  are  made  up  in  the  most  disgraceM  manner, 
so  as  to  include  often  the  most  disreputable  characters  in  the  place, 
with  whom  respectable  men  reftise  to  associate.  Let  us  compaie 
this,  or  even  the  best  form  of  English  jury,  with  the  Indian  punchajet. 
The  members  of  it  **  are  selected  by  the  general  suffrage  of  thar 
^Bllow-citisens ;  and,  whether  in  the  lower  or  higher  ranks,  a  person 
who  has  once  established  a  reputation  for  talent  and  integri^  in  these 
courts,  is  deemed  a  permanent  member.  It  is  a  popular  dtttiuctioo, 
and  therefore  becomes  a  point  of  fame.  A  person  is  estimated  in. 
proportion  as  he  is  free  from  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  iniuenoe 
or  corruption,  and  to  have  fame  as  a  punch,  (an  established  member 
of  the  punch  or  court,)  is  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  poorest 
inhabitant  of  the  hamlet,  as  well  as  the  highest  and  weahhiest 
citjsen,"  and  f'  to  be  a  mookh,  or  president  of  the  court,  is  the  highest 
distinction  a  citixen  can  have."  ^  To  serve  upon  this  jury  (as  we  may 
call  it)  is  conceired  a  public  duty,  which  every  man  is  bound  to  per- 
form without  fee  or  reward ;  but  attendance  would  be  enforced,  if 
necessary.  There  must  be  ftYt  persons  as  the  heads  of  the  punchayet ; 
the  other  members  are  indefinite,  being  more  or  les8,'^acconiing  to  the 
case  or  the  convenience  of  the  parties ;  an  equal  number  being  still, 
we  believe,  chosen  by  each.  These  junior  members  come  and  go 
during  the  examination,  and  sometimes,  if  the  trial  is  long,  ahsent 
themselves  for  days  or  weeks,  but  the  five  seniors  give  it  undivided 
attention.  The  latter,  composing  the  punch,  are  considered  as  in 
some  req^ects  like  our  judges,  while  the  rest  stand  to  them  in  the 
relation  of  jurors  or  assessors.  The  punchayet  is  expected  to  be 
unanimous  in  its  award,  but  this  is  not  indispensable  as  with  us.  A 
very  large  majority,  however,  is  required ;  and  the  power  it  has,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Government  officer,  to  expel  a  contumacious 

*  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Central  iudk,  VoL  II.  p.  569. 
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■lember,  genefallT  secures  uoanimity .  Id  the  eastern  parts  of  Malwa, 
the  rale  is,  that  if  one  member  persists  in  dissenting  from  the  rest,  his 
dissent  is  recorded,  bnt  should  two  (out  of  the  ^ye  ?)  dissent,  the  pro- 
ceedings are  nallified. 

Af^er  what  we  hare  stated  above,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  the  pun- 
chayet  was  a  part  and  portion  of  the  regular  judicial  administration  of 
the  country,  as  much  as  a  jury  is  a  part  of  ours.  In  so  far  as  any  sub- 
mission of  disputes  to  the  decision  of  a  third  party,  be  it  judge  or  jury, 
may  be  considered  a  kind  of  arbitration,  pnnchayet  may  be  so  called. 
But  this  term,  applied  to  it  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  cannot  be  taken  in  its 
usual  acceptation,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  was  quite  optional 
with  the  parties  to  submit  to  it  or  not  as  they  chose,  or  to  carry  their 
case  before  another  tribunal.  But,  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  with  un- 
answerable force  of  reasoning,  when,  under  a  Natire  prince,  complaints 
were  made  and  accusations  iH-ought  forward,  and  he,  instead  of  a  de- 
spotic award,  directed  in  a  spirit  of  justice  or  moderation  that  a  pun- 
chayet  should  assemble  and  investigate  them,  '*  Can  any  man,  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  such  states  acted  and  the 
reelings  of  thoee  subject  to  their  authority,  believe  that  the  defendant 
or  complainant,  (though  each  had  a  privilege  of  fair  challenge,)  would 
deem  himself  at  liberty,  whatever  nominal  forms  might  exist,  to  refuse 
to  submit  his  case  to  the  tribunal  ordered  to  investigate  it  ?  He  could 
not  bnt  know  that  such  conduct  would  be  deemcKi  contumacy,  and 
subject  him  to  all  the  hazard  of  a  summary  and  violent  proceeding/' 

This  brings  us  to  the  manner  in  which  the  punchayet  has  been  de- 
troyed  by  the  British  Government,  which  is  itself  a  conclusive  proof 
of  what  it  was  under  the  Native  princes.     Under  them  it  had  flourish- 
ed for  ages,  and  was  cherished  by  the  people  with  a  degree  of  affec- 
tion which  they  have  never  displayed  for  any  other  civil  institution.  • 
We  have  made  it  optional  with  parties  to  submit  to  it  or  not;  and  in  }  | 
a  few  years  it  has  fallen  into  utter  ruin  and  decay.     Nor  is  this  at- 
tributable to  any  change  of  opinion,  for  the  inhabitants  still  cling  to 
its  memory  with  fond  regret.    But,  as  now  a  punchayet  can  only  take  \ 
place  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  disputants,  how  will  both  agree  I 
to  submit  to  its  SecisionTHn  our  own  country,  where  arbitration,  the  . 
best  mode  of  settling  differences,  is  open  to  all,  how  few  are  the  cases  I 
so  decided,  compared  with  those  which  are  crowded  into  the  courts  * 
of  law  ?     And  this  is  quite  natural ;  for,  as  in  every  case,  both  parties 
cannot  be  right,  each  will  calculate  which  court  gives  him  the  fairest 
chance  of  gaining  an  advantage  over  the  other.     If  the  honest  man 
prefer  arbitration  or  punchayet  as  affording  the  best  security  for  his 
just  rights,  the  dishonest  litigant  will  for  the  same  reason  shun  that 
ordeal,  and  seek  to  obtain  his  object  of  protracting  or  perverting  justice 
through  the  tedious  forms  and  technicalities  of  our  adawluts  or  law 
courts.     Some  (says  Sir  John  Malcolm)  may  be  encouraged  to  prefer 
the  adawlut  by  artful  vakeels',  who  have  a  personal  interest  to  pro- 
mote ;  and  many  may  expect  to  escape  froiti  it,  who  would  dread  the 
better  and  more  minute  local  knowledge  of  the  punchayet." 

5  Native  Jawyer*. 
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We  are  teld  that  it  wae  |iet  the  ihtentkn  of  the  Bengal 
,  tioM  to  abolish  the  system  of  pimchayet :  we  knew^  however,  that  they 
.took  the  most  effectual  measures  for  that  purpose.  Bj  the  judicial  re- 
I  gulation  of  1772,  it  was  made  optional  with  the  parties  to  submit  their 

f  causes  to  this  mode  of  trial  or  not  as  they  plei^ed ;  and  respectable 
persons  were  at  the  same  time  formally  released  from  all  necessity 
.  of  forming  the  court.     A  law  to  the  same  effect  in  England  would 
destroy  trial  by  jury  at  once.     In  1780|  the  same  rule  was  repeated. 
In  1781,  Sir  Ely  ah  Impey,  (a  judge  worthy  of  the  task,)  gave  it  the 
i  coup  de  gracCf  by  adding  a  prorision,  **  that  no  award  of  any  aiU- 
i  trator  or  arbitrators  be  set  aside,  except  on   full  proof  made  on 
'  oath  of  two  credible  witnessies,  that  the  arbitrators  had  been  guilty  of 
gross  corruption  or  partiality."     This  learned  friend  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings knew  well  that,  in  India,  two  '^  witnesses*'  could  be  found  to 
swear  to  any  thing ;  and  that  corruption  or  partiality  was  there  always 
*'  crediblci''  even  in  a  Chief  Judge  or  Governor-Generals    There  be- 
ing no  mode  left  for  obtaining  a  revision  of  the  award,  but  by  imput- 
ing corruption  or  partiality^  every  losing  party  was  tempted  to  have 
recourse  to  this  remedy.     Persons  of  any  character  were  unwilling  tu 
place  themselves  in  a  situation  which  exposed  them  to  be  so  calumniated 
by  the  disappointed  litigant;   and  the  practice  of  punchayet  was 
finally  suspended,  strangled  we  may  say,  by  the  same  hands,  and  in 
I   as  ignominious  a  manner,  as  the  unfortunate  Nuncoomar. 

Those  who  have  for  their  maxim  and  motto,  that  '^  whatever  is,  is 
right/'  will  contend,  that  though  the  punchayet  is  abolished,  we  hare 
substituted  something  better  in  its  stead — our  '^  incomparable*'  adaw- 
lut  system.  In  instituting  an  inquiry  as  to  how  this  system  work% 
we  are  nearly  confined,  by  the  present  happy  constitution  of  things  in 
India,  to  the  reports  of  those  who  are  personally  interested  in  support- 
ing its  credit.  Although  all  thdr  partialities  would  lead  them  to  de- 
.clare,  like  Mr.  Canning  of  another  system,  that  '*  it  works  well,"  yet 
.even  their  own  evidence  tells  a  very  difi^rent  tale*  There  can  be 
no  stronger  proof  of  the  defective  administration  of  justice,  than  aa 
excessive  accumulation  of  suits.  For,  as  in  each  case,  one  party  is  ia 
effect  aiming  to  do  the  other  a  wrong,  the  multiplication  of  such  at- 
tempts is  a  sure  sign  that  there  is  great  scope  afforded  for  iiyustiee ; 
.since  it  is  evident  that  persons  would  not  come  into  the  courts  either  Co 
prefer  uiyust  or  to  resist  just  claims,  unless  experience  had  taught  thena 
^at  this  might  often  be  done  with  success.  It  is  this  hope  which  at- 
tracts litigious  suitors  into  the  court,  and  not  the  mere  love  of  litiga- 
tion— a  propensity  soon  checked  when  it  is  found  that  justice  moat 
iq)eedily  overtake  the  vexatious  litigant,  and  visit  him  with  loss  and 
disgrace.  Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  adawluts  in  Bengal.  In  1 795, 
I  in  the  district  of  Burdwan  alone,  the  number  of  civil  suits  pending 
I  ^fbre  the  judge  exceeded  thirty  Uiousand ;  and  it  waa  shown  by  com- 
putatioU)  that  in  the  established  course  (^  proceeding,  the  determina- 
tion of  a  cause  could  not,  from  the  period  of  its  institution,  be  expected 
to  be  obtahied  iu  the  ordinary  course  of  the  plaintiff's  life.^     This  was 

*  fifth  Report,  p.  65. 
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«qiii^d«flt  fo  a  is^mplete  stagnation  of  the  course  of  jn^hse  *,  and  those 
who  draw  the  retennee  of  the  country  on  the  expressly  implied  con- 
dition of  dispensing  justice  to  the  inhabitants,  were  bound  to  provide 
a  remedy.  They  (Ud  so  in  their  usual  way,  which  is  to  prescribe  the 
imposition  (A  new  taxes  as  a  sorereign  cure  for  all  evils  affecting  their 
subjects,  whether  the  disease  assume  the  form  of  superstition,  intoxica* 
tiouy  or  litigation.  They  revived  the  deposit  fee  on  suits,  which  had 
been  abolished  by  the  virtuous  and  benevolent  Comwallis.  Giving 
this  regulation  a  most  iuiquitously  retrospective  effect,  they  got  rid  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  suits  already  instituted,  by  a  requisition  for  the 
deposit  fee  to  be  paid  on  them  within  a  limited  time. 

Hie  suitors  in  general  being,  from  local  distance,  uniformed  of  what  was 
intended  to  be  done,  or,  from  want  of  confidence  in  their  cause,  indifferent 
to  it,  or  from  poverty  unable  to  avert  it  by  the  payment  required,  do  greater 
number  of  suits  remained  on  the  file  when  the  period  for  dismissing  them 
arrived,  than  appeared  to  be  manageable. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  Fifth  Report,  which  means,  that  in  one 
day,  in  a  single  district  of  Bengal,  by  an  iniquitous  retrospective  law* 
the  greater  part  of  thirty  thousand  complainants  had  the  doors  of  the  I 
Company's  courts  shut  against  them,  and  were  driven  away  without  I 
redress,  by  ignorance,  poverty,  or  despair.     This  extraordinary  fact 
is  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  organ  of  the  Leadenhail-street  legislators, 
with  an  inference  from  it  more  extraordinary  still : 
.    In  all  countries  under  any  system,  as  it  lias  been  well  observed,  justice,  to  \ 
))e  well  administered,  must  be  dear  as  well  as  slow  ^11!  ' 

If  this  be  the  case,  the  East  India  Ck>mpany  may  congratulate  theai* 
selves  that  thetr  system  has  reached  the  very  sttmmit  of  perfeetton, 
.when  a  cause  lasts  a  life  time,  and  much  the  greater  nnmbNer  of  per- 
sons are  net  able  to  pay  for  justice  at  all !  It  is  immediately  added  : 

'  Hie  system  thus  eulogised  [eulogised  \]  has  since  been  still  fkrther  i/w- 
provedy  particularly  in  the  inferior  branches  of  the  administration,  whereby 
the  forms  have  been  simplified,  and  the  expense  of  suitors  moderated  K 

S«  it  is,  that  every  thing  done  by  these  "  honourable  masters,'*  or 
their  infallible  servants,  is  the  best  posdble.  Yesterday,  an  increase 
of  law  expenses  was  a  blessing ;  to-day,  a  decrease  is  equally  a  bless- 
ing !  It  was  for  "  perfecting  the  judicial  system*'  that  the  tax  on 
justice  was  removed ;  the  renewal  oiit  was  another  step  towards  higher 
perfection ;  and  again,  the  diminutioii  of  law  charges  is  a  ''  fuitfaer 
improvement." 

Notwithstanding  these  measures, adopted  to  excltide  the  poor  from  \ 
justice,  bosiness  still  accumulated  much  faster  than  it  could  possibly  be 
despatched.  In  1797,  the  judicial  tax  was  augmented ',  yet  in 
Jahuary  1809,  die  ^Udwing  tremendous  array  of  causes  remained 
Undecided.  We  add)  in  another  oolumn,  the  whde  nnmbei  disposed 
of  since  1794: 

•  «Aii«tl£ieurttal' for  Febnuury  1826.  p*l^.       •  IM. 
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CAU8B8  PENDING* 

Before  the  five  Courts  of  Appeal  . 


The  twenty-  eif bt  City  aud  Zillah  Courts     12,262 

Kegitters  of  ditto ;  .     17,906 

Native  Commissionere 131,929 


nf6PO«B0  or  siHCB  1794  • 
.  •  .  .         667 
....       8,298 

14,124 

328,064 


li 


'  Subsequent  accounts  showed  that  the  evil  had  not  at  all  diminished. 
In  fine,  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  drew*up 
that  Report,  declared  the  following  remarks  of  the  Directors  of  that 
day,  to  be  applicable  to  the  state  of  both  the  Presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bengal : 

We  should  be  sorry  that,  from  the  accumulation  of  arrears,  there  should 
ever  be  room  to  raise  a  question,  whether  it  were  better  to  leave  the  Natives 
to  their  own  arbitrofy  wad  precipitate  inhixns^Sy  than  to  harass  their  feeling 
and  injure  their  property,  by  an  endless  procrastination  of  their  suits,  under 
the  pretence  of  more  deliberate  justice. 

It  is,  in  feet,  a  mere  pretence  both  wayi*?  for  the  Native  tribunals 
(t.  e,  their  punchayets)  arefar  less  "  arbitiury  "  and  less  *^  precipitate  " 
f  than  those  presided  over  by  the  servants  of  the  Company,  in  whidi 
the  enormous  mass  of  business  occasions  caiues  to  be  hurried  over 
with  a  despatch  declared  to  be  almost  '^  incredible ; "  and  the  superior 
courts  are  so  distant  and  expensive,  as,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  to  preclude  the  ppssibility  of  any  appeal.     Above  all,  to  talk 

I  of  appealing  to  the  King  of  England,  is  a  mere  mockery :  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  we  might  as  well  talk  of  appealing  to  the  man  in 
the  moon.  They  only  know  and  feel  the  authority  of  their  own  dele- 
gated **  civil  *'  king,  who  is  to  them  an  absolute  monarch,  whose  will  k 
supreme  law,  as  far  above  the  reacli  of  public  opinion  as  beyond  the 
ken  of  his  earthly  superiors ;  who,  having  rejected  the  only  human 
means  of  ^pervising  such  an  extensive  empire  with  efC^,  namely, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  should  be  possessed  of  the  attribute  of  om* 
niscience.  To  illustrate  the  sort  of  ^'  deliberation  **  which  the  Com- 
pany would  insinuate  to  be  one  of  the  qualities  of  its  judicial  system, 
we  may  take  the  following  instance  : 

On  a  supposition  of  the  business  of  the  year  1802  being  eoually  divided 
between  the  judges  of  the  four  courts  of  circuit,  for  any  of  the  half-yearly 
jail-deliveries,  each  judge  would  have  more  than  700  persons  to  try ;  and 
he  might  despatch  the  business  at  the  rate  of  somewhat  more  than  four  trials 
per  diem,  if  the  whole  six  months  were  employed  on  the  circuit,  with  little 
time  allowed  for  travelling  from  station  to  station.  But  in  the  foregoing 
instance,  the  Calcutta  division  presents  the  unequal  numbers  of  335  changes, 
and  1082  prisoners,  augmenting  the  business  of  the  judge  in  a  degree 
.which,  on  the  average,  must  have  required  him  to  try  more  than  seven  per- 
f  sons  in  a  day,  one  day  with  another,  in  order  to  get  tlut>ugh  the  business  in 
the  time  allotted  before  the  commencement  of  the  circuit  mllowing. 

From  this  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  Company's  servants  are^ 

disposing  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  its  millions  of  subjects  in  the 

1  East,  with  almost  the  same  rapidity  as  the  Directors  are  knocking 

'  down  the  chests  of  tea  at  the  India  House.    Even  then,  the  judicial 

business  cannot  be  disposed  of  with  sufficient  despatch ;  and,  unfior- 
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tunately,  primien  and  witnesses  cannot  be  pack^  up  iif  a  '^  godown  "  | 
with  as  little  injury  or  expense  a^  a  bale  of  .cotton,  or  chest  of  indigo, 
until  they  are  brought  to  the  hammer.     The  prisoners,  innocent  or  i 
guilty,  are  kept  for  months  in  confinement  before  they  can  be  brought  | 
to  a  hearing ;  during  which  time  they  are  shut  up  in  a  crowded 
prison,   where  death  not  unfrequently  overtakes    them   before  the 
judge  has  time  to  inquire  whether  they  hare  committed  any  fault. 
Such  is  the  "  slow  and  dear  justice  "  which  the  East  India  monopo- 
lists boast  of  meting  out  to  their  subjects ;  a  system  which  affords 
conspirators  and  villains  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  innocent 
and  sheltering  the  guilty,  in  a  manner  that  ''  threatens  to  turn  the  l 
administration  of  justice  into  a  public  scourge.*'  ? 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  as  to  the  advantages  of  slow  justice : 
it  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  As  to  the  advantage  of  expensive  jjjs^ 
tice,  we  have  before  us  tbs  recorded  opinion  of  the  JMoorshedabad 
Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  an  authority 
the  weight  of  which  none  will  dispute.  In  answer  to  the  interrogatory, 
whether  litigation  had  been  checked  by  the  fees  paid  to  Government 
on  the  institution  of  suits,  and  the  expense  of  vakeel's  fees^  on  exhibits 
and  stamps?  the  judge  referred  to,  declares  that — 

The  increased  expense  of  law-suits  had  never  been  found  to  d)eck 
litigiousness ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  generally  observed  that  litigation 
is  encouraged  thereby,  in  the  hope  that  Uie  ccrtainti/  of  the  expense,  added 
to  the  uncertaintkf  of  the  result,  might  deter  parties  from  daending  even 
their  just  rights. 

Sir  Henry  Strachey  says : 

If  what  I  have  understood  is  true,  that  (iQ  consequence  of  the  judicial 
tax)  suits  in  the  Dewanney  Adawlut  are  prevented  from  accumulating  as 
heretofore,  it  is  not  because  the  litigious  only  are  deterred  from  prosecuting, 
since  a  man  is  deterred  from  sustaining  expense  in  proportion  as  he  is  poor, 
not  as  he  is  litigious.  Nothing  else  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  than  that 
the  charges  of  prosecution  are  so  exactlt/  calculated,  and  the  fees  and  stamp- 
duties  so  judiciously  contrived,  as  to  enable  the  courts  to  administer  justice 
to  all  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

In  fact,  the  authors  of  really  litigious  suits  are  the  men  best  able  to 
support  exorbitant  costs ;  and  it  is  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law,  or,  in  other  words,  the  gross  defectiveness  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  which  tempts  them  to  embark  in  this  lottery  with  the  view  \ 
of  over-reaching  their  poorer  neighbours.  Here,  then,  is  the  radical 
evil  in  our  system,  for  which  the  only  possible  cure  is  a  punchayet. 
On  this  subject  we  might  adduce  a  host  of  evidence,  which  all  points 
to  that  remedy  ;  but  we  shall  be  content  at  present  with  that  of  the 
high  authority  we  have  just  quoted,  (Sir  Henry  Strachey  ;)  and  let 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  the  multitude  of  causes  that  are  every  day 
to  be  decided,  with  the  perplexity  and  confusion  in  which  they  must 
involve  a  European  judge  administering  justice  to  a  strange  people  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  without  almost  any  clue  to  guide  him  through  the 

7  Fifth  Report,  p.  69. 
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endless  labyrinth.    Sir  Henry  Strachey  thus  states  the  results  of  hist 
.own  personal  experience : 

In  the  coutse  of  trials,  the  guilty  very  oflen,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
observation,  escape  conviction.  Siomelimes  an  atrocious  robbery  or  murder 
is  sworn  to,  and  in  all  appearance  clearly  established  by  the  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  defence,  an  alibi  is 
.set  up,  and  though  we  are  inclined  to  disbelieve  it^  if  two  or  three  witnesses 
•swear  consistently  to  such  tdibi^  and  elude  every  attempt  to  catch  them  in 
prevarication  or  contradiction,  we  are  thrown  into  doubt,  and  the  prisoners 
escape. 

Very  frequently  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  swear  to 
facts  in  themselves  utterly  incredible,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  convicting  the 
accused,  when,  if  they  had  simply  slated  what  they  saw  and  knew,  their 
testimony  would  have  been  sufficient.  They  frequently,  under  an  idea  that 
-the  proof  may  be  thought  defective  by  those  who  judge  according  to  the 
regulations,  and  that  tlie  accused  will  escape,  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
tlie  witnesses  who  appear  against  them,  and  exaggerate  the  fiiets  in  sum  a 
manner,  that  tlieir  credit  is  utterly  destroyed. 

Witnesses  have  generally  each  a  long  story  to  tell ;  they  are  seldom  few 
in  number,  and  of^en  differ  widely  in  character,  castes,  habits  and  education. 
ITirice  over,  viz.  to  the  darogah,  the  magistrate,  and  the  court  of  circuit, 
they  relate  tediously  and  minutely,  but  not  accurately,  a  variety  of  things 
done  and  said.  Numerous  variations  and  contradictions  occur,  and  are 
regarded  with  cautious  jealousy,  though  in  reality  they  seldom  furnish  a 
reasonable  presumption  of  falsehood. 

But  who  shall  distinguish  between  mistake  and  impostnre?  What  iodge 
can  distinguish  the  exact  truth,  among  the  numerous  inconsistencies  df  the 
Natives  he  examines  ?  IIow  often  do  those  inconsistencies  proceed  from 
causes  very  different  from  those  suspected  by  us?  How  of^en  from  sim- 
plicity, fear,  embarrassment  in  the  witness  ?  IIow  often  from  our  own 
Ignorance  and  impatience  ? 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Natives  are  aware  of  our  snapieious  and 
incredulous  tempers.  They  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  persuade  us  to  believe 
a  true  story,  and  accordingly  endeavour  to  suit  our  taste  with  Bfafte  one. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  previously  to  their  examination  as  witnesses,  they 
frequently  compare  notes  together,  and  consult  upon  the  best  mode  of 
making  their  story  appear  probable  to  the  gentleman,  whose  wisdom  it 
cannot  be  expected  should  h«  satisfie*!  with  an  artless  tale— whose  sagacity 
is  so  apt  to  imagine  snares  of  deception  in  the  most  perfect  candour  and 
simplicity. 

We  cannot  but  observe,  that  a  story,  long  before  it  reaches  us,  often 
acquires  the  strongest  features  of  artifice  and  fabrication.  Hiere  is  almost 
-always  something  kept  back,  as  unfit  for  us  to  hear,  lest  we  should  form 
«n  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  veracity  of  the  witness.  It  is  most  painful 
to  reflect  how  very  of^en  witnesses  are  afraid  to  speak  the  truth  in  our 
«ntcherries. 

We  cannot  study  the  genius  of  the  people  in  its  own  sphere  of  action. 
We  know  little  of  their  domestic  life,  their  knowledge,  conversation, 
amusements,  their  trades,  castes,  or  any  of  tliose  national  and  individual 
characteristics  which  are  essential  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  them. 
Every  day  affords  us  examples  of  something  new  and  surprbing,  and  we 
have  no  principle  to  guide  us  in  the  investigation  of  facts,' except  an  extreme 
diffidence  of  our  opinion;  a  consciousness  of  inability  to  judge  of  what 
is  probable  or  improbable. 
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,  SDmetimes  we  see  th«  most  un&ir  metns  taken  by  infonnera  amd  thief- 
takers  to  detect  and  apprehend  the  accused.  We  find  confessions  extorted 
and  witnesses  suborned ;  at  the  same  time  we  think  the  accused  guilty,  and 
the  prosecution  fails,  toerely  because  the  unfair  play  used  against  them  leads 
us  to  suspect  more. 

When  we  recollect  the  extreme  uncertainty  to  us  of  every  fact  which 
depends  on  the  credit  of  the  Natives  to  support  it,  who  can  wonder  that  a 
very  slight  circumstance  should  turn  the  scale  in  the  prisoner's  favour,  and 
that,  while  we  think  innocence  possible,  we  hesitate  to  condemn  to  death 
or  transportation  ? 

I  do  not  speak  of  these  things  with  any  view  of  proposing  a  remedy.  If 
the  min^is  not  convinced  of  guilt,  an  acquittal  must  follow;  and  we  have 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  lament  that  a  robbery  or  a  murder  took  place,  and 
that  justice  has  failed  to  overtake  the  offenders. 

T  have  no  new  rules  to  propose,  for  the  conduct  of  trials  in  the  criminal 
courts,  or  fbr  admitting  or  believing  evidence.  I  am  inclined  to  think  no 
new  rules  of  evidence  can  serve  any  purpose,  but  to  embarrass  the  courts, 
and  create  new  obstacles  to  the  conviction  of  the  guilty. 

The  evil  I  complain  of  is  extensive,  and,  I  fear,  irreparable.  The  difficulty 
we  experience  in  discerning  tnith  and  falsehood,  among  the  Natives,  may  be 
ascribed,  I  think,  chiefly  to  our  want  of  connexion  and  intercourse  with 
them;  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  manners  and  habits;  their  excessive  igno- 
rance of  our  cnaracters ;  and  our  almost  equal  ignorance  of  theirs. 

This  intelligent  judge  wisely  declined  proposing  any  newrtklesof 
evidence^  well  knowing  that  the  defect  lay  not  in  the  forms  of  proce- 
dure, but  in  the  instrument  of  justice  itself.  He  felt  that  nothing  but 
the  aid  of  Native  jurors,  or  assessorsi  could  answer  the  ends  of 
justice. 

Europeans  (he  elsewhere  declares)  in  our  situation,  are  neceuerily  ill 
qualified  to  perform  tlie  duties  required  of  us  as  judges  or  assessors. 
Nothing  is  more  common,  even  after  a  minute  and  laborious  investigation 
of  evidence  on  both  sides,  for  the  judge  to  be  left  in  utter  doubt  respecting 
Ihe  points  at  issue.  This  proceeds  chiefly  from  our  imperfect  connexion 
^ith  the  Natives,  and  our  scanty  knowledge,  after  all  our  study,  of  their 
inanners,  customs  and  languages.  Within  these  few  years,  too,  they  have 
.attained  a  sort  of  legal  knowledge,  as  it  is  called,  tliat  is  to  say,  a  skill  in 
tlie  arts  of  collusion,  intrigue,  perjury,  and  subornation,  which  enables  them 
to  perplex  and  baflle  us  with  infinite  facility.  This  facility  has  introduced, 
and  extensively  estahlislied  of  late  years,  professions  heretofore  almost  un- 
known in  India ;  namely,  those  of  informers,  sharpers,  intriguers,  suborners 
and  false  witnesses,  whose  sole  occupation  is  tliat  of  preying  upon  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  whose  long  career  of  impunity  convinces  them  that 
honetiif  is  the  wcrst  policy. 

In  this  manner,  as  we  bare  again  and  again  dedared,  the  British 
mlers  of  India,  instead  of  improving  or  enlightening,  are,  by  a  vicious 
policy,  degniding  and  demorali^ng  the  Hindoos,  notwithstanding  M 
their  hollow  {m)fes8ions  of  a  regard  for  their  temporal  and  eternal 
welfiEU^. 

•  The  obvioizs  and  natnral  remedy  ibr  all  these  evils  is  the  restoration 
of  the  punchayet,  the  abolition  of  which  by  us  has  afforded  an  inlet  to 
this  deluge  of  vice  and  corruption  in  society.  Every  approach  already 
made  to  this  antient  and  revered  system^  in  any  part  of  India,  haiB 
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be«n  attended  with  the  most  signal  success.  One  of  the  judicial  re- 
forms of  Lord  ComwalUs,  in  1793,  was  the  appointment  of  Native 
commissioners  to  try  all  suits  under  the  sum  of  fifty  rupees.  We 
have  before  shown  the  immense  weight  of  business  of  which  they  re- 
lieve the  courts ;  and  as  to  their  efficiency,  Sir  Henry  Strachey  testi- 
fies that— 

The  commissioner  decides  with  perfect  facility  a  vast  number  of  causes. 
He  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  language,  the  manners,  and  even  the 
persons  and  characters,  of  almost  all  who  come  before  him.  Hence  perjury 
IS  very  uncommon  in  his  court.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  (he  adds)  that  a 
Native  of  cowino/i  capacity  will,  after  a  little  experience,  examine  witmfsses, 
and  investigate  the  most  intricate  case  with  more  temper  and  perseverancey 
and  with  more  ability  and  effect^  than  almost  any  European. 

These  commissioners  sit  from  morning  till  night,  on  a  mat,  under  a 
shed  or  hut,  or  in  the  porch  of  a  house,  incomnKxled  by  the  beat  or 
crowds  which  surround  them,  listening  to  and  understanding  erety 
body,  and  patiently  developing  the  merits  of  every  petty  suit  with  in- 
credible labour  and  patience.  While  the  European  judges  receive  se- 
veral thousands  a  year,  these  persons,  who  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  are  hardly  allowed  a  bare  subsistence,  to  save  them  from 
the  pressing  temptations  of  want.  Seeing  they  discharge  their  func- 
tions so*  creditably  even  in  that  low  and  depressed  condition,  what 
would  they  not  do  if  stimulated  to  improve  their  minds  by  the  prospect 
of  liberal  reward  ? 

Great,  however,  as  the  advantages  of  such  commissioners  un- 
doubtedly are,  from  their  possessing  the  important  quality  of  dlscri- 
mination,  yet,  as  being  servants  paid  or  appointed  by  the  Government, 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  corruption  or  of  subserviency  to  other  public 
officers,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in  point  of  merit  with  the  pun- 
chayet.  But  all  the  arguments  of  Sir  Henry  Strachey  in  favour  of 
the  one,  apply  equally  to  the  other ;  and  Sir  John  Malcolm's  testimony 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  s}'stem  in  Central  India,  is  still  more  decisive : 

The  condition  of  that  country,  and  the  mixed  administration  of  immedi- 
ate nile  and  general  control  over  dependent  states,  was  thought  to  afford  a 
goo*i  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  punchayets  could  be  employed  in  that 
difficult  system  of  government.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  satisfac- 
tory :  the  knowledge  and  discrimination  which  some  of  the  members  dis- 
played on  the  trial,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  court 
made  up  its  judgment,  were  surprising.  Tliere  was  in  no  instance  any 
cause  to  suspect  these  courts  of  partiality,  much  less  of  corruption. 

'  Though  the  nature  of  many  of  the  cases  led  to  the  most  laborious 
and  minute  re-examination  of  facts,  no  instance  occurred  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  reverse  the  original  decree ;  there  was  no  appeal  from 
^  a  decision  which  did  not  do  credit  to  them.  Many  complaints  brought 
before  the  local  officers  were  withdrawn  when  submitted  to  a  punch  • 
ayet,  from  a  consciousness  in  the  com|dainant  that  he  could  not 'sub- 
stantiate his  charges  by  any  good  evidence,  and  a  conviction .  that 
fabricated  statements  could  not  pass  that  ordeal.  Men  who  had 
advanced  false  claims  or  accusations  continually,  came  forward  af^ 
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the  paoelMLyet  had  attembled,  with  a  written  acquittal  of  those  they 
bad  neant  to  injure,  and  might  easily,  perhaps,  have  mined,  before  a 
less  discriminative  court  This  is  the  true  way  to  discourage  litigious- 
ness;  not  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  fees  and  taxes,  which  operate  as 
a  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor  and  honest  suitor. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  suitableness  of  the  punchayet  for 
Bengal  and  Central  India,  we  shall  now  quote  the  highest  authority 
as  to  the  Madras  territory.     Sir  Thomas  Munro  states  that — 

No  Native  thinks  that  justice  has  been  done  where  it  is  not  adopted ;  and 
in  appeals  of  cases  formerly  settled,  whether  under  a  Native  government  or 
that  of  the  Company,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  courts,  the  rea- 
son assigned  in  almost  every  instance  was,  that  the  decision  was  not  given 
by  a  punchayet,  but  hj  a  public  officer,  or  by  persons  acting  under  bis  in- 
fluence, or  sitting  in  his  presence.  The  Native  who  has  a  good  cause,  alwavs 
applies  for  a  punchayet,  while  he  that  has  a  bad  one,  seel^  the  decision  of  a 
collector  or  a  judge,  because  he  knows  that  it  is  easier  to  deceive  them. 

No  higher  authorities  can  be  quoted  in  favour  of  an  institution 
which  has  every  thing  to  recommend  it :  great  antiquity  and  eminent 
usefulness,  the  convenience  of  the  Government,  and  the  veneration  of 
the  people.     Mr.  Tucker  in  his  late  work  urges  two  objections  to  it, 
which  we  shall  just  notice  :  he  says,  first,  '*  that  it  is  an  institution  i 
rather  suited  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  which  would  seem  scarcely  A 
adapted  to  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilization ;"  and  again,   ''  it  I 
should  be  the  study  of  Government  to  give  our  Native  subjects  the  f 
most  perfect  institutions,  which  may  be  compatible  with  the  existing  ' 
state  of  society  among  them."     That  is,  the  poor  natives  of  India  are  i  / 
either  too  far  advanced,  or  too  far  back  for  any  privilege  that  is  really  l| 
valuable!     If  it  be  proposed  to  give  them  the  liberty  of  the  press,  they 
are  declared  to  be  several  thousand  years  behind  it.    Now,  when  pun* 
diayets  are  recommended,  suddenly  this  wonderful  people  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  much  too  civilized  to  receive  them !     But,  says  Mr. 
Tucker,  "  the  advocates  of  the  punchayet  may  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  their  feivourite  institution  has  been  tried  upon  a  large.  ^...       / 
scale  in  modern  times,  and  the  experiment  is  considered  to  have  en-I^AMK 
ttrely   fiEtiled."     He  refers  to  the   system  of  arbitration  introduced  |«2U^ 
with  the  French  revolution,  when  all  questions  of  jurisprudence  were  W''/f'// 
referred  to  voluntary  arbiters,  and  from  their  contradictory  decisions  % 
much  confusion  followed.     But  we  deny  that  this  is  a  case  in  point,  or 
that  punchayetarbitration,  applied  to  intricate  questions  of  law,  and  1 1 
not  issues  of  fact,  was  ever  intended  by  philosophical  writers  on  India. '  I 
Mr.Tuckerhimself  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  an  experiment  much 
more  similar  has  been  tried  on  a  very  large  scale,  in  a  country 
very  near  to  France,  and  is  considered  to  have  completely  succeeded  ;  ^ 
we  mean  in  England,  where  the  jury,  our  punchayet,  are  often  judge*  I 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  fact. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  has  proposed  a  plan  for  introducing  the  pun- 
ehayets  into  Central  India,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  last  work.  As  that  must  ahready  be  in  the  hands  of  many 
of  out  readers,  we  need  not  enter  into  its  details.    We  have  great  satis^ 
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I  Action,  however,  10  stating  that  ke  tdvutt  tbepri4)cl|4^(rf^' wmlMtv 
I  being  chogen  by  the  su£frage6  of  the  people.  Though  w?  s^  m  poi- 
sible  objection  to  this  plan,  and  agree  with  the  Prudent  uf  tbe  Botf4 
of  Control,  that  if  the  name  or  form  of  punchayet  be  mors  i^gfte^ 
ahle  to  the  natives  of  India,  that  itself  is  a  strong  ground  of  preference ; 
yet,  in  other  respects,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  jury  system  introduced 
in  Ceylon  as  a  model  which  ought  to  be  followed,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
compatible  with  the  notions  and  circumstances  of  the  differeol  tnbes 
in  Continental  India.  The  name  of  pimchayet  might  at  all  events  be 
preserved ;  and  also  perhaps  the  number,  in  regard  to  small  causes,  u 
being  more  convenient.  From  this,  an  appeal  might  be  allowed  to  % 
punchayet  of  greater  number  and  respectability,  in  causes  above  a 
certain  amount.  But  whatever  modifications  of  form  may  be  adopted, 
let  the  essence  of  the  institution  be  preserved.  Let  the  rank  oi  punch 
be  a  title  of  honour,  conferred  on  the  most  worthy,  by  the  sai!rages  of 
f  his  fellow-ciiiKens ;  let  the  members  be  fairly  chosen,  either  by  lot,  (by 
!  far  the  best  mode,)  or  by  the  mutual  election  of  the  parties,  with  a 
president  appointed  by  the  court ;  let  submission  to  this  tribunal  be 
made  obligatory,  and  its  ^decision  binding  as  a  decree  of  the  conrt. 
Then  there  is  no  fear  that  the  natives  of  India,  who  have  aubraitted 
to  lose  this  revered  institution  altogether,  will,  on  account  of  any  mi* 
oute  points  of  form,  object  to  its  immediate  festoration.  We  eugfat 
rather  to  say,  that  it  will  be  hailed  as  the  greatest  blessiag  we  have 
ever  inferred  upon  t^tm ;  and  do  mvch,  as  declared  by  Sir  Joha 
Malcolm,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  many  disadvantages  of  hna%n 
domination. 


TO   8LBSP, 

What  art  thou,  Sleep,  ally  of  night  and  dreams  I 
Where  'y%  thy  natural  dwelling?     Bert  thou  seem'st 
An  alien  snatching  in  a  foreign  land 
Thy  birth-right  blessings.     Oft  I  mark  thy  eare 
At  drowsy  evening  to  secure  thy  couch 
From  horrid  things,  that,  e*en  in  civilized  lands, 
Stalk  forth  at  midnight.     Why  does  thy  pale  taper 
Pry  in  the  angles  of  thy  chamber,  Sleep  ? 
Wliy  dost  thou  press  those  bolts  ?    Those  careful  keys 
Turn  in  their  sockets?    Does  thy  mother  Darkness 
Teem  with  some  fearful  kindred  that  would  prey 
Upon  thy  silent  hours  ?    Ah  !  what  is  he 
That  stands  witk  bloody  knife,  and  lantbom  dim 
Beside  thy  pillow  ?    W  hat  does  he  do  there  ? 
Is  it  some  phantom  from  the  fruitful  womb 
(>f  fancy  ?    Or  some  fiend  begot  in  hell ! 
Hush  ! — Tis  a  murderer!  He  peruses  close 
Thy  heavy  lids — §tir  not — be  still  as  death — 
Grasp  fast  thy  dreams  another  golden  minute, 
The  magnet  of  his  soul  will  draw  him  off; 
Thy  gold !— He 's  gone.    Thy  rifled  coffers  yawn- 
But  life  is  partner  of  thy  pillow  still,  Biov, 
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No.  VI. 

Excursion  from  the  Harbour  to  the  Town  ofMilo^  one 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago. 

TiiouG  II  it  was  now  in  the  sultry  month  of  August,  the  air  was  freth 
and  cool,  in  consequence  of  the  brisk  gale  that  blew  from  the  northward, 
which  was  extremely  favourable  for  our  intended  excui-sion  over  the 
island  of  Milo.  We  accordingly  took  an  early  breakfast,  and  at 
eight  A.M.  left  the  ship  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Greek  pilots,  and  at 
nine  landed  at  the  watering-place,  formed  from  the  ruins  of  some 
antient  bathi,  a  great  number  of  which  lie  on  the  skirts  of  the  shore/ 
indicating  the  former  prosperity  and  domestic  luxury  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Several  asses  and  guides  having  been  sent  down  to  us  by  the 
Greeks  who  were  on  board  our  vessel  on  the  preceding  day,  we 
mounted  them  astride,  according  to  the  English  fashion,  which  ap- 
peared highly  diverting  to  the  islanders,  this  mode  of  riding  being 
unusual  among  them ;  and  we  soon  found,  indeed,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  suited  to  the  construction  of  their  saddles  and  fiirniture. 
We  accordingly  adopted  their  own  mode  of  sitting  with  the  left  arm 
toward  the  animal's  head,  and  the  feet  hanging  over  the  right  side, 
resting  in  grass  rope  stirrups.  As  we  advanced  \ip  the  mountain 
which  we  were  ascending,  the  propriety  of  the  mode  of  riding  in- 
variably observed  here,  became  more  apparent,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  animals  passed  through  a  sort  of  rut,  or  channel,  cut 
through  solid  rock,  where  the  width  barely  allowed  the  rider  to  pass 
without  touching  its  sides,  so  that  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  hold 
up  both  feet,  in  a  horizontal  djrectioq,  level  with  the  animal's  back,  to 
prevent  their  being  bruised  between  its  sides  and  the  rock,  which' 
could  hardly  be  avoided  by  any  other  mode. 

The  ride  firom  the  shore  of  the  harbour  to  the  town  of  Milo,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  only,  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  was 
over  such  roads  as  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  any  English 
horse  to  travel.  In  some  places,  the  asses  had  to  walk  literally  upon 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  where  the  least  false  step  would  consign 
them  and  their  riders  to  inevitable  destruction ;  yet  the  confidence  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  steady  tread  of  these  animals  is  such,  as  to  make 
them  trot  on  without  the  least  care  or  apprehension.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  hills  we  enjoyed  an  extensive  view  of  the  island.  It  ap- 
peared, in  general,  mountainous,  without  being  rocky  or  barren.  Besides 
several  beautiful  valleys  and  plains,  which  display  the  most  abundant 
fertility,  and  produce  corn  in  great  plenty,  the  mountains  possess  a 
rich  soil  of  considerable  d^'pth ;  and  the  wild  luxuriance  of  unforced 
vegetation  proves  its  productive  qualities.  The  order  of  their  culti- 
vation is  thus:  the  plains  and  valleys  are  appropriated  to  corn  land, 
the  southern  slopes  or  the  hills  form  their  viaeyaitls,  the  northern  pro- 
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duce  their  cotton,  and  on  the  sammits  and  inaccesnble  crags  their 
goats  and  mountain-sheep  hrowse  upon  the  heath,  while  their  oxeii 
and  asses  graze  upon  the  flat  land  that  skirts  the  shores  of  the  har- 
bour. Their  harvest  of  corn  was  already  in,  and  the  cattle  now  fed 
upon  the  stalks  of  the  reaped  com.  Their  vintag^e  was  commenced, 
and  the  grapes  in  the  highest  perfection.  Their  vines  are  planted  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  the  fhdt  is  certainly 
superior.  Their  cotton  was  in  a  forward  state.  It  is  the  first  epedn 
gossypium  herbaceum,  or  common  herbaceous  cotton,  with  an  her- 
baceous stalk  about  two  feet  high,  when .  full  grown,  branching  up- 
wards ;  fine-lobed  smooth  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  succeeded  by  roundish  capsules  full  of  seed  and  ootton. 
Their  com,  ground  by  windmills,  affords  them  suflicient  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  about  equally  as  much  for  exportation  or  sale. 
Their  asses  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  numbers,  their 
average  price  being  from  eight  to  ten  dollars :  these  are  used  for 
every  purpose  of  labour  and  tillage.  Their  oxen  are  small,  but  of 
good  quality,  as  well  as  their  sheep  and  goats.  Of  all  these,  they 
have  a  surplus  beyond  their  own  consumption,  which  they  generally 
sell  to  vessels  touching  here  for  pilots.  The  price  of  a  good  ox  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars ;  of  a  sheep,  two  to  three  dollars ;  and 
of  a  goat,  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The  grapes  furnish  them  with  very 
pleasant  wine,  which  they  sell  from  two  to  diree  dollars  per  bar^l ; 
and  their  cotton  is  manufactured  by  the  women,  and  forms  almost 
every  garment  of  their  apparel.  Notwithstanding  the  productive 
qualities  of  the  soil,  at  least  nine -tenths  of  the  island  lay  waste  and 
uncultivated,  which,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  did  not  arise  horn  the 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  but  from  the  want  of  capital  and  popu- 
lation to  improve  it. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  when  we  reached  the  town,  at  the  foot-  of 
which  we  alighted,  as  our  animals  could  proceed  no  further.  The 
old  town  of  Milo  stood  near  the  sea-shore,  but  being  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  the  pirates  of  the  Morea,  who  frequently  landed  in 
large  parties,  and  ransacked  its  habitations,  the  islanders  retreated* 
for  safety  to  the  summit  of  one  of  their  highest  hilld  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  This  mbuntain  terminates  in  a  sharp  point, 
and  around  it  the  town  is  built.  The  entrance  is  through  an  arched  ' 
gateway,  to  which  we  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  stivets,  if 
such  they  may  be  called,  are  barely  wide  enough  for  two  posons  to 
pass  each  other,  and  are  all  so  steep  as  to  form  flights  of  steps,  which 
are  roughly  hewn  out  of  the  rock  for  the  ease  of  walking ;  indeed 
many  of  them  would  be  impassable  without  such  aids,  as  their  eleva- 
tion is  from  forty  to  fifty  degrees.  There  are  about  a  hundred  houses, 
all  built  in  the  same  style,  of  large  stones,  without  being  squared  even 
in  the  front,  and  having  no  cement.  They  consist  of  one  room  only, 
about  twenty-five  f^t  square,  having  a  stone  floor,  plastered  walls 
nicely  white- washed,  and  a  flat  roof  formed  by  cross  beams  of  wood 
covered  with  straw  matting,  and  over  that  a  thick  covering  of  mortar. 
Their  windows  are  small,  and  without  glass,  having  wooden  shutters 
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to  explode  the  fiam  aad  wind.  At  one  end  of  tlw  Toom  ttftudfl  the 
bed,  haviBg  two  poets  of  cane,  two  ci  the  sides  touching  the  wall> 
Toand  this  kditwn  a  white  cotton  cnrtain,  sometimes  wi^  a  fsncifnl 
border.  The  bed  itself  is  of  straw,  and  all  the  bedding  and  furniture 
of' their  own  cotton.  The  walls  were  inrariably  ornamented  ii^tii  re» 
-figioiis  pictures  of  the  most  grotesque  kind ;  such,  indeed,  as  coukL 
only  be  produced  by  a  superstitions  haey,  an  unskilful  pencil,  and  an 
execrable  taste.  Some  idea  may  be  £miied  of  the  ste^ess  of  their 
streets  firom  this  peculiarity  in  their  buildings,  that  the  top  of  one 
boose  forms  an  exact  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  other  above  it,  and 
each  house  having  a  door  that  lets  out  into  this  space,  the  top  of 
one  dwelling  forms  a  level  walk  for  its  next,  or  upper  neighbour^ 
where  th^  often  sit  to  enjoy  their  wine  and  tobacco. 

After  being  gased  at  by  all  the  women  and  children  of  the  place,  we 
at  length  reached  the  Consurs  house.  It  was  similar  in  every  impact 
to  the  otheis,  or  distinguished  only  by  the  cleanliness  of  its  interior, 
and  the  neatness  of  its  arrangement.  We  were  received  by  a  jolly- 
looking  old  man,  apparently  about  seventy  years  of  age,  who  spoke 
En^ish  very  intelligibly^  as  he  bade  us  welcome;  and  after  taking 
some  wine  uid  fruit,  we  were  joined  by  our  visitors  of  the  preceding 
day.  The  old  man,  whom  I  took  to  be  seventy,  was,  as  I  afterwards 
learnty  neariy  100  years  of  age;  yet  he  possessed  the  vigour,  activity, 
and  good-humour  of  an  English  farmer  at  sixty.  He  was  the  ftither 
of  twenty^five  children,  all  resident  in  the  island,  and  whose  descend- 
ants had  so  well  followed  his  example,  that  it  was  computed  that  half 
the  population,  at  least,  had  sprung  ftom  his  loins !  The  Consul  and 
the  priest  were  among  his  sons,  the  former  of  whom  was  gone  to 
Smyrna  on  business.  It  was  impossible  to  look  on  this  venerable  old 
patriarch,  whose  well-filled  skin  and  rosyftice  bore  witness  to  the 
quality  of  bis  cheer,  without  feeling  a  desire  to  know  something  of 
his  history;  and  insinuating  my  inquiries  in  the  most  delicate  manner 
I  could,  I  learnt  the  following  particulars : 

The  old  man,  whose  name  was  Antonio  Mitchello,  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Milo,  in  the  year  1715,  of  Greek  parents.  At  the  early  age 
of  nine  years,  he  went  to  sea  on  board  a  Greek  vessel,  and  continued 
to  trade  to  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
during  which  time  he  married,  and  settled  at  Milo.  After  this  be 
became  a  pilot,  and  was  a  long  while  employed  in  piloting  British 
vessels,  and  cruising  in  ships  of  war  through  the  Archipelago^  At  the  age 
of  seventy  he  retir«i  from  the  sea  service,  and  returned  to  hisftunily. 
The  harbour  of  Milo  being  often  visited  by  British  vessels,  his  attach- 
ment to  that  nation  induced  him  to  call  himself  their  Consul ;  and 
Englishmen  always  found  a  welcome  at  his  house.  I  could  not  learn 
that  he  ever  had  an  appointment  from  Government ;  nevertheless,  he 
filled  this  station  in  a  manner  calculated  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of 
all  who  visited  him,  and  at  length  resigned  it  to  hi^  son.  The  anchor- 
age-fee of  three  dollars,  paid  by  all  vessels  entering  the  port,  entitles 
their  officers  to  the  freedom  of  his  table,  which  they  visit  as  oAsn 
as  they  please,  widurat  any  additional  charge. 

OrknUlHer^kff  791.9.  2  1 
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AbwrtPfftat<tii^c<»MipMtyfa)ityth^»Mptift  f^mUi 

th#  town,  coMMtiOg  of  the  o^mmwAend  out  of  hi»  Jiliy«i|y'«  ^Uk 
with  a  travdl«f  who  w««  his  {MUBsegg^r ;  two  captaina  of  qnarcfaiuit  v««^ 
#^,  Mid  two  Eogltsh  Iftdies  ^nd  nu  io&pt.  After  rMtiog:  a  faw  ou- 
jiute«  to  raoovar  from  tba  laiigua  of  tha  jouri^y»  wa  all  foUomi  tht 
old  ^entlejaaa  to  pay  our  vimU  to  hia  dedoapdapts,  and  called  at  al- 
Moat  every  bousa  in  the  towa,  aaakiog  but  aabort  •tay  in  aach^  y#t 
-talcipg  wioa  at  every  9^0,  the  omMoo  of  whioh  we  ware  told  wooU 
iia  cooatraed  into  di^respact. 

At  aoaaf  their  hott«ei^anaccarrepae  took  place,  a^uch  ^  amo- 
meat  disturbed  the  haripoay  of  theicene*  though  k  prodocad  no  a^rif^ 
fim  effect*  The  iafant  of  one  of  the  EnglUh  ladies  had  partioylaziy 
excited  the  attention  of  aU.the  Greek  woman,  who  atrpva  ta  ootvift 
aach  odier  in  Uh^  exprewiooe  of  tenderness  towards  it,  and  one  of 
ik^m  who  was  nursing  aohild  of  bar  own,  aa  a  mark  of  Ibndnss^ 
^kled  the  Uttia  stranger  at  her  brea^.  The  En^h  lady,  perceiving 
at,  rushed  from  bar  ohair,  tore  tba  infant  from  the  bofomof  the  Qroski 
and  overcoipe  with  Jigitation,  bad  scarcely  time  to^e^M^.har  aaat,  ba- 
fbre  she  swooned  away.  It  m  impossible  to  describe  the  surprise  af 
the  Greeks  at  such  an  unexpected  incident  They  silently  looked  at 
each  other,  with  the  wild  stare,  of  astoaifhment,  until  smpriae  gata 
way  to  indignation,  and  they  unanimously  oonsidered  it  an  ioauJt  jf 
ihe  grosaest  kind*  .The  Gieek  woman  expostulate  through  the  ma* 
dium  of  Mitcbello,  who  apted  as  interpreter,  and  aaked  whether  the 
lady  doubted  the  purity  of  bsr  milk,  or  the  chastity  of  her  conduct ; 
the  fo^mar^  she  said,  was  '*  m  unmixed  as  the  rain  of  heaveii,^  and 
the  latter,  **  as  w^e  as  tba  snow  of  the  mountain/'  These  were  her 
literal  expressions.  One  of  the  party  endeavoured  to  appease  her  by 
saying  tbat  the  En^^ish  mother  was  in  the  act  of  weaning  her  infant, 
and  wished  to  deprive  it  of  tha  breast  altogether,  which  was  the  only 
excuse  that  could  be  admitted ;  although,  the  infant  being  only  four 
months  old,  many  of  them  seemed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  story.  The 
good  nature  of  these  people  soon  however  restored  the  harmony  that 
had  be^i  thus  disturbed. 

At  two  o'clock  we  returned  to  the  Consul's  house,  where  a  dinner  was 
prepared  for  us,  to  which  we  sat  down  with  the  males  of  the  family 
only>  On  askiog  whether  the  females  of  the  house  would  not  hoooor 
us  with  their  company,  we  were  answered  that  they  were  always 
taught  to  consider  themselves  superlativdy  honoured  by  being  allowed 
to  waii  upon  their  superiors,  the  men  ! — and  tbat  no  one  would  be 
guilty  of  such  presumpdon  as  to  eat  at  the  same  table !  It  may  he 
imagined  how  such  a  doctrine  was  rdished  by  our  fair  country  wom^i. 
They  inveigled  against  it  with  all  bitterness,  while  the  gentlemen  did 
not  omit  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  iilustratiog,  by  this  contrast, 
the  value  «>f  the  privilages  enjoyed  in  European  socie^. 
-  Our  dinner  caasistad  ef  excellent  soup,  made  from  a  neck  of  veal, 
tiii^ened  with  rice,  eggs,  and  vegetable ;  roasted  and  boiled  fowls, 
which  are  sold  at  about  9d.  each^  and  roasted  partridge  equal  in  <iua« 
lity  and  size  to  those  in  i^ngland»  and  so  plentiful  h^a^t  tbat  they  aia 
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floU  1^  M.  tdd  3^  dtefflkg  dtoh.  Tfaii  wm  loQowvd  by  a  iltMTt  oi 
mtAM»t  Ipimpet;  dio.y  and  the  wine  of  Milo  Ibrmed  oiur  bevertg^^ 
.  The  CoMul'i  wife  and  dai^ifaters  ail  waited  at  table.  Tbeit  iea*- 
•^vte  were  quitfe  of  the  antique  caet,  regular^  and  grUTely  expreadve^ 
Iheir  eyee  large>  dark,  and  animated,  teeth  white  and  even,  and  eomo 
fhsifiM  bfowned  by  the  sun*  The  same  ttjle  of  countenanoe  eeemed 
to  prevaO,  though  tkwe  weia  yeiy  few  that  could  be  called  handeome. 
•The  drea  is  usually  a  sort  etfjsriiin  or  jaoket,  that  fits  dose  to  the 
hody  with  sleeves  like  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  draweis^  and  a  petticoat  that 
teaches  no  farther  than  the  kbees,  with  an  opening  befcre  and  behind, 
avhiie  stockings,  high4iffl]ed  shoes,  the  upper  part  of  whidi  barely 
cover  the  toes,  the  quarter  cut  away  like  a  morning  slipper,  with  a 
kikid  of  shaWi  that  oovei%  all  the  hair,  and  wraps  round  the  head  and 
neck.  The  ladies  of  the  house  had,  however,  arrayed  themselves  im 
their  holiday  suit,  which,  though  to  us  ridiculously  grotesque^  was  ridi 
imd  expensive,  and  could  not  have  cost  less  than  from  150L  to  200/. 
#ac)h,  from  the  profusion  of  gold  and  stones  about  them.  Their  shoes 
)refe  of  crimson  vdvet,  emboidered  with  geld,  a  sharp  point  just  eovering 
the  toes,  i^ith  a  very  high  heel,  and  the  quarters  of  the  shoe  cut  away 
letel  with  the  sole,  llieir  stockings  w^ie  scarlet  or  purple  velvet,  or 
4lo|h»  riQhly  worked  with  gold  and  silver  flowers  in  devices,  and  f%A* 
d#d  with  cation  on  the  inside,  to  fill  out  the  small  of  the  1^,  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  calf,  and  omke  it  look  the  same  sise  from  the  knee  to  the  ande, 
which  th^  consider  very  handsome  I  Their  drawers  and  petticoat  of 
white  cotton  were  trimmed  at  the  edges,  round  the  openings  before 
and  behind  with  a  worked  gold  border ;  their  jacket  and  sleeves  of  the 
fame*  A  rich  stomacher  of  crimson  or  purple  velvet,  elegantly  em« 
^tMdered  with  gold,  a  fine  muslin  apron  reaching  to  the  luMes,  inlaid 
with  lace,  and  bordered  with  gold,  a  muslin  h^-dress  confined  by 
gold  worked  bands,  and  some  device  of  frincy  forming  a  knot  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  On  every  finger  was  one  or  more  rings  of  gold^ 
pearl,  or  stone,  and  round  the  neck  were  suspended  gold  chains,  crosses^ 
medals,  and  trinkets,  that  could  not  have  weighed  less  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  ounces.  Some  of  the  children  of  five  or  six  yearaold  only 
were  dressed  in  this  way,  and  appeared  to  feel  no  small  degree  ii 
pride  at  surveying  those  costly  trap^nnga  I  know  not  what  opinion 
they  could  form  of  our  ladies,  whose  drosses  hardly  exceeded  otie« 
fiftieth  part  of  the  value  of  theirs.  Their  surprise,  however j  was  per* 
fectly  reciprocal,  and  they  stared  at  each  other  very  nmtually. 

I  ventured  to  ask  the  old  gentleman  how  it  was,  that  in  an  island 
where  there  was  so  little  wealth,  the  people  could  provide  themselvee 
such  expensive  garments ;  which  he  answered,  by  saying,  that  from 
their  cradles  to  their  coffins,  the  making  of  the  ''  wedding-dress,**  for 
so  he  called  this,  formed  the  c4iief  ob^t  of  their  pursuit.  The  money 
§ained  by  their  surplus  produce  was  chiefly  ^nt  in  this ;  and  while 
their  husbands  and  fathers  (most  of  whom  are  pilots)  brought  them 
the  materials  from  Constantinople  and  SmyuM,  the  whde  of  their 
leisure  was  employed  in  worlung  them.  Dresses,  thus  fi>rmed,  weM 
left  from  mother  to  daughter  in  endless  succession,  and  as  they  wero 
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seldom  warn,  yet  augmented  in  Value  by  every  succeeding  [ 
they  gradually  arrived  at  perfection.     One  of  those  worn  by  his  grand- 
daughter, was  nearly  200  years  old,  and  still  in  excellent  preservatioo. 

After  dinner,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  visit  a  bride  and  bride- 
groom, who  were  this  morning  united,  and  witness  the  dancing  and 
other  festivities  of  the  day,  biit  just  as  we  were  on  the  eve  of  depart- 
ing, a  messenger  arrived,  saying  that  one  of  the  guests  being  taken 
suddenly  ill,  the  company  had  broken  up  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings 
of  her  fnends.  We  could  not  but  admire  the  motive,  though  every  one 
of  the  party  seemed  to  feel  the  disappointment  very  poignantly,  and 
more  particularly  the  English  ladies,  who  had  proouaed  themselves 
much  pleasure  from  the  novelty  of  the  scene. 

While  we  remained,  the  old  man  amused  us  with  a  history  of  the 
various  ornaments  that  hung  around  his  walls;  for  in  every  country  he 
had  visited,  he  had  procured  some  curiosity,  and  now  displayed  then 
as  trophies  of  his  former  toils.  Among  other  things,  he  had  a  set  of 
large  brass  dishes,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and 
one  foot  in  depth,  such  as  were  used  in  the  antieat  days  of  Venice, 
£rom  whence  he  brought  them ;  and  among  his  pictures  were  the 
death  of  Nelson,  and  a  Greek  painting  of  a  female  saint  killing  the 
devil  with  a  hammer.  This  last  was  a  great  curiosity,  as  Uie  devil 
was  represented  under  a  form  totally  different  firom  any  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  such  as  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  describe. 

During  the  afternoon  we  were  visited  by  all  the  town.  There 
seemed  literally  to  be  no  distinction  of  persons.  The  men  came  in, 
sat  a  few  moments,  smoked  their  pipes,  gratified  their  curiosity,  and 
then  departed,  followed  by  others  in  endless  succession.  The  women 
came  in  groups  of  &ye  or  six,  and  the  room  was  always  crowded  with 
children,  who  prattled,  laughed,  and  seemed  highly  entertained. 

At  four  we  took  leave  of  them,  and  descended  the  hill,  fdlowed 
by  the  multitude,  till  passing  the  archjed  gateway  through  whi<A  we 
entered,  we  found  a  troop  of  asses  waiting  for  us.  When  the  ladies 
were  firmly  seated,  and  all  things  adjusted,  we  commenced  our  pro- 
cession down  the  mountain,  and  I  am  sure  the  gravest  mn»cfes 
would  have  been  forced  into  a  smile  to  witness  such  a  cavalcade,  if 
riding  on  asses  might  be  so  termed.  Some  of  the  man-of-war's  crew 
led  the  van,  and,  having  sacrificed  freely  to  the  jolly  god,  to  nee  their 
own  phrase,  '*  carried  a  heavy  press  of  sail."  Next  followed  the 
Lieutenant,  their  commander,  with  his  dogs  and  gun,  which  he 
brought  in  hopes  of  finding  partridges ;  the  ladies  were  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  our  own  party  brought  up  the  rear.  Half  the  chOdren  in 
the  town,  at  least,  folk)wed ;  and  the  alarm  of  the  English  ladies  in 
the  dangerous  passes  of  the  road — the  solicitude  of  the  gentlemen  fiyr 
their  safety — the  bawling  of  the  Greek  guides,  and  the  shouting 
of  the  children,  formed  altogether  a  scene  of  the  most  ludicrous 
description. 

About  six  we  reached  the  beach,  and  from  thence  embarked  on 
board  our  respective  ships  in  the  harbour. 
-  On  the  following  morning  we  again  had  early  visitors,  with  wbon 
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wie  were  enabled  to  conrerse  frtefy,  having  ^  pilot,  who  epdke  good 
Italian,  for  our  interpreter.  From  these  we  learnt  many  intereeting 
particalars  relative  to  the  island,  which,  added  to  those  ^nithed  by 
a  recollection  of  its  history,  furnished  materials  for  the  following  brief 
dcetch  of  its  antient  and  present  conditi(Hi  :— 

Some  ceQturies  before  Christ,  Milo  was  a  flourishing  republic,  but 
having  refused  its  assistance  to  Greece,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Persians,  the  Athenians,  after  repulsing  the  invaders,  attacked  the 
idanders,  and,  after  several  repulses,  at  last  entirely  overthrew  them ; 
when,  as  a  punishment,  all  the  men  who  had  escaped  the  sword  were 
carried  into  Attica.  At  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  being  subdued  by  the  Lacedemonians,  Milo  was  restored' 
to  its  liberty.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  has  ever 
ance  shared  the  f&te  of  the  Eastern  empire;  so  that  for  some  centuries 
the  Greeks  have  been  slaves  in  a  country  f^m  which  they  often  car-* 
lied  their  arms  into  that  of  their  present  lords. 

Tonrnefgrt,  in  1700,  describ^  the  island  as  possessing  20,000 
inhabitants ;  and  Sutherland  says,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that 
.eentury  it  contained  seventeen  churches,  and  eleven  chapels,  and 
that  the  whole  space  from  the  town  to  the  harbour,  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  was  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  since  that  time,  principally  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Turks,  is  reduced  to  one-tenth  pait  of  that  number  at  most.  The 
ehorches  and  chapels  still  remain,  but  these,  it  must  be  understood, 
are  the  meanest  little  hoveb  that  can  be  imagined :  a  room  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  square,  built  of  rough  stones  without  cement, 
having  a  flat  roof  like  their  houses,  the  entrance  through  a  door  that 
would  disgrace  an  English  barn,  the  interior  plastered  and  white- 
washed, a  common  table  for  an  aJtar,  on  which  stands  a  crucifix  and 
two  brass  candlesticks,  and  five  or  six  paltry  pictures  and  prints, 
pasted  or  nail^  to  the  walls  without  a  frame.  Many  of  these  churches  ■ 
would  not  contain  more  than  a  dozen  persons  at  once,  and  all  that 
distlDgttishes  them  from  the  dwellings  is  the  cross  at  the  door. '  With 
respect  to  the  state  of  cultivation,  that  also  has  fallen  off  with  the 
decrease  of  population,  and  spots  once  fertile  are  now  lying  waste  and 
uncultivated. 

The  Turkish  maxims  of  conquest  are,  that  the  lives  as  well  as  pro- 
perty of  their  captives  are  for  ever  at  their  disposal,  and  thus  the 
Grand  Signer,  as  an  act  of  grace,  affords  them  a  temporary  emanci- 
pation every  year — setting  a  price  on  their  heads,  which  they  must 
redeem  by  payment,  or  submit  to  the  scymitar.  The  capitation  tax 
varies.  At  present  it  is  fifty  piastres,  or  about  two  guineas,  per  head. 
Besides  this,  the  Turks  exact  from  them  a  sixth  part  of  all  their  pro- 
ductions— cattle,  com,  cotton,  wine,  &c. ;  to  collect  which,  the  Capitan 
Bashaw,  or  Turkish  Admiral,  pays  them  a  visit  once  a  year. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks.  A  Turk  would  scarcely  risk  him- 
self among  them  alone,  as  there  are  few  who  would  not  think  it  a 
merit  to  despatch  him.  They  have  no  governor  or  judge ;  but  are 
forbidden  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  or  any  sort  of  weapon, 
oil  which  they  are  obliged  to  conceal  when  the  Turk9  visit  them,  as 
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to  be  {bund  foaeming  thma  wiiuld  moot  piolmUy  eoit  tiiem  At- 
ffrfeituM  oi  their  heaof . 

NotwithttftDdiog  this,  tbey  live  in  a  etate  of  the  meet  eonplele 
repuhlicAaitm  that  ean  he  imagbed.  Every  man  being  hit  oim 
builder  and  his  own  fiumefy  with  the  aisietaaoe  of  hie  tone,  er 
yeutigei^  bretherti  raieee  hie  cotton,  cattle,  com  and  wine,  while  the 
femelee  of  the  fltmily  manafrcture  and  mahe  everj  article  of  appaiel 
£»r  both  sexee^  even  the  men's  shoes  oi  goat's  skin.  There  is  thus 
but  little  occauon  for  money,  and  debt  is  unknown  among  theei. 
There  is  no  one  who  practises  any  mechanic  art,  such  as  carpenter,  er 
mason,  nor  is  there  any  shop  or  store  for  vending  articles  of  any  Und. 
They  have  neither  governor,  judge,  nor  oi&eer  of  any  description.  The 
priests  regulate  their  religious  affairs,  and  the  old  Antonio  Mitchell 
being  the  father  of  half  the  town,  is  generally  arbitrator  in  thsir  tsm« 
poral  differences,  which  are,  however,  bat  very  few. 

The  climate,  and  the  elevated  sttnatioa  of  their  town,  added  to  sa 
active  and  temperate  mtaaer  of  living,  makee  Iheai  both  /obwt  and 
heidtby,  and  they  i^ppear  to  be  extremely  vivacioiis  and  good 
humoured,  fond  of  singing  and  dancing  to  an  etoesi,  and,  while 
e^oying  their  pipe,  which  they  uee  after  every  meal,  enliveaing  the 
dull  monotony  of  thw  puffi  wUh  some  witty  tsJe. 

The  island  itself  is  about  fifty  miles  in  oireumfereoce,  and  cootaias 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  at  l^at  fifieei 
mile^  rounds  nearly  circular  in  fortn,  and  Im  all  depths  of  walsr,  fram 
one  to  fifty  fathoms,  excellent  h^ing  ground,  and  eo  o«m|^itely 
land*locked,  that  when  within  it,  the  entrance  cannot  be  peieeivid) 
thus  affording  shelter  from  all  winds,  and  being  capable  of  coattia-i 
ing  in  safety  a  thousand  sail  of  ships  at  once. 


8ON0«— oh!   how    poor   ARB   WORDS ! 

Oh  1  how  poor  are  words 

To  paint  the  hues  of  bliss, 
The  fluttering  joys  wann  love  affords, 

The  burning  kiss. 

The  presstire  sweet 

Whed  soft  httads  meet, 
The  glance  at  parting  given, 

More  bright  than  showery  beams  that  greet 
The  evening  heayen, 

When  sinking  down  with  swift  retreat  !— 

To  picture  memory's  tears 

O'er  joys  departed  shed. 
The  shadows  of  our  former  years 

That  round  our  head 

Hover  in  dreams 

With  doubtful  fleams 
Revealing  life's  bnght  spring, 

Dke  glimpses  caught  of  distant  streams 
Beneath  Night's  wing. 

When  twinkling  planets  scant  th^betms  I  Bias. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

•  SiR/— I  ftm  gkd  to  oboerre  thftt  jou  have  been  esdeaToariiif 
to  excite  a  little  ai  the  atteatien  of  the  telfisfa  puUic  of  Eofrlaod 
to  the  snbfect  of  bnraiog  widows  in  lodia.  It  m*  iadeed,  high 
tiine.  None  of  the  eoBquerors  who  preceded  ui  in  that  oountry, 
ever  held  tbeii*  power  by  so  gtrong  a  gripe  w  OMTMlvts ;  Hone  ever  had 
the  means  we  bare  of  inflnencing  the  popnlatioB^^,  in  the  better  1 1 
thnes  of  the  Mohammedan  gorennneoty  this  kefrid  practioe  of  widow-r  1 1 
baming  was  prohibited ;  while,  in  o«r  day,  it  seems  on  the  increase^ 
at  the  printed  papers  show»  and  parttenkrly  so  in  the  neighbourhood 
oi  the  seat  of  our  chief  Qoremniettt^ 

•  We  ai^  told  by  the  **  official  men/'  here  and  abroad^  that  it  would  « 
be  hazirdops  to  our  emfrire  in  India,  if  we  were  pkwiiy  and  effectnally  | 
to  puf  down  cremation  of  widows,  by  diiect  i«gnlaiions,  enforced  with 
the  strong  arm  of  the  jodicial,  and  if  need  be,  of  the  military  power. 
So  we  wefe  t<M  in  my  day  by  the  aSaradsts,  in  respect  to  child-' I 
drowning  at  Saugor  and  other  holy  places  of  human  sacnfice;  yet  I 
Lord  WeHesleyy  by  a  shnple  order,  and  the  help  of  a  harildar  and  i 
twelve  sepoys,  put  down  the  ab<^nation  without  a  mnrmiff.    That 
was  a  proof  of  what  our  power  could  effect  in  a  good  cause. 

To  abow  that  persuaeion,  reaaoning,  and  inflveace,  niay  be  eqnaHy 
eCeetaal  in  working  oot  a  Hke  resalt,  we  have  the  undeniable. testi-  . 
meny  of  Colonel  Walker  and  honest  Jonathan  Duncan,  who  severally  I 
persuaded  the  proudest  of  the  prond  Hindoos  to  give  vp  their  heredi't  I 
tary  practice  of  ^amale  child^murder,  rooted  as  it  was  into  all  their  ' 
habits  and  prejudices,  and  grossed  over  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  famfly 
bonouftf 

•  Here,  then,  are  two  precedent*— one  of  force,  one  of  persuasion--- 
ia  our  own  times,  and  in  the  same  iort  of  thing  as  widow- homing, 
besides  the  more  direct  precedent  afforded  by  the  Mogul  kings  of 
Deihi,  in  prohibiting  female  sacrifices  wherever  they  oouht. 

But  the  **  official  gentlemen  "  tell  us,  there  is  a  diffnrenoe  between 
dnld-kiiling  and  woman-lcillingy  insomodi  as  the  latter  is  supposed  to  I 
be  a  consenting  party,  while  tiSe  former  cannot  be  taken  to  lutve  any! 
will  of  its  own.    True:  yet  the  difference  in  this  particular  is  not 
qvite  so  great  as  perscms  who  have  never  been  in  the  East,  and  for 
Whose  meridian  this  distinction  is  calculated,  may  suppose. 

I  am  a  very  dd  *^  European  Inhabitant,"  as  we  are  contemptuously 
called^  of  Bengal,  and  though  I  never  had  the  Company's  license,  yet 
Ido  not  think  myself  a  whit  the  worse  evidence  in  respect  of  the 
9ative  character  and  usages  I  do  aecoidingly  assure  your  readmv, 
dwt  a  woman  in  India,  ninety*nine  times  out  a(  a  hundred,  is,  witl^- 
out  exaggeration,  little  better  than  a  child ;  and  tliat,  in  this  particu- 
lar act  of  burning  themselves  with  their  husbands'  bodies,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  will  of.  their  own. 
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So  few  are  the  exc^ons,  that  it  may  be  affinned  uniTenaDy  of 
women  in  the  East,  that  the^  are  quite  infantile,  silly,  and  imedit- 
cated;  literally  mere  playthmgs  and  breeders.  I  abstain,  through 
delicacy,  £rom  going  into  any  detail  on  this  point.  Nothing  can  be 
more  truly  debased  and  sunk  than  females  are,  in  reference  to  their 
lords  and  masters.  To  each  other,  they  are,  by  natural  consequence, 
brawlers,  envious,  jealous,  desperadoes  and  cowards  by  turns;  credo* 
lous,  bigotted,  and  superstitious  to  the  last  degree ;  priest-ridden,  of 
course,  in  proportion.     Although  a  Hindoo  woman  is  not  debarred  by 

f  law,  like  the  M oosolmaunee,  from  lowing  herself  out  of  doon,  (oi 
yviAch  freedom  we  see  some  ronmants  to  this  day  among  the  Mahrat- 
tas;)  yet,  in  practice,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  respectijre 
upper  classes  in  this  respect;  and  so  perverted  are  their  minds, 
through  long  and  habitual  contemplation  of  a  thing  in  one  point  oi 
view,  that  they  have  really  no  desire  to  enjoy  greater  freedom,  and 
place  their  point  of  honour,  indeed,  in  seclusion.  Even  a  femab  of 
jvery  middling  degree  piques  herself  on  sitting  behind  a  purdah  J 

Wh)Bn  the  husband  of  a  poor  foolish  woman,  such  as  I  hare  de* 
scribed,  dies,  look  at  her  situation;  mark  the  consequences  in  her 
fatal  determination  to  destroy  herself ;  and  say,  how  &r  she  is  realhr 
a  free  agent. 

I  She  is  beset  by  her  male  descendants  and  relations,  who  covet  her 
share  of  the  property,  and  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  suf^Mit^ 
ing  her. 

I  She  is  urged  by  her  female  relatives  to  bum  for  the  honour  of  the 
faniily,  and  to  secure  posthumous  reputatiou,  by  all  the  gossips  and 
friends  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  show  lierself  a  woman  of  ten  thou- 
sand, the  pattern  of  her  sex,  &c.  &c. 

t  The  wily  sleek  priests  are  of  course  at  her  elbow,  even  before  the 
breath  is  out  of  her  husband's  body,  enjoining  her  to  do  her  duty  asset 
down  in  their  sacred  books,  and  to  make  a  bonfire  of  herself  for  the 

I  glory  of  Qod  and  edification  of  the  jhous  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  feasts 

j  and  revels,  the  raiment  and  largesses,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  holy 
fathers  themselves  on  all  such  occasions  of  ceremony  and  rejoicing  ! 
Her  own  reason,  if  she  has  a  glimpse  of  that  faculty,  shows  her  but 

I  a  gloomy  look-forward  for  the  rest  oi  her  life.  She  must  n^ger  marry 
again ;  she  becomes  dependent  for  countenance  and  bread  on  otbos; 
she  sinks  at  once  from  the  rank  of  mistress  of  a  household  to  the  low- 
est condition  in  it,  little  better  than  the  domestics ;  her  daughters  and 
daughters-in-law,  who  were  under  her  authority,  become  her  mis- 
tresses ;  she  most  fast  and  mortify  and  mourn  cJl  her  days,  sle^^ 
even  on  the  floor ;  she  becomes,  as  it  were,  dead  in  sodetv,  only 
known  to  exist,  but  not  recognised,  by  the  dole  of  food  and  garments 
which  she  consumes  from  the  store  of  the  reluctant  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  household  she  once  ruled.  All  this  she  has  seen  and 
knows.    She  has  experienced  the  triumphs  and  enjoyed  the  insolences 


>  A  hanging-curtain  or  screen.^Eo.. 
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in  heidmj;  and  the  now  feek  that  she  moat  suffer  in  torn  tbe  misary 
«j^  bamiliation*    • 

.  To  all  this  must  be  added  a  portion  of  natural  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  partner ;  and^  in  the  transport  of  sorrow  and  despair  excited 
bj  all  these  things  working  together  at  the  first  moment  and  burst  of 
passion^  she  suffers  herself  to  be  dealt  with  as  her  family  and  advisers 
suggest.  Wherein,  then,  does  her  case  differ  very  greatly  from  that 
of  the  unconscious  and  unresisting  child  who  is  tossed  into  the  Ganges 
to  feed  the  sharks  or  crocodiles } 

Some  people  will  smile  when  I  ascribe  the  long  duration  of  the 
practice  of  female  cremation  in  India,  to  so  simple  a  matter  as  that 
of  the  latitude  ;  yet  true  it  is,  nevertheless.  If  the  climate  were  cold 
enough  to  permit  of  a  body  keeping  for.  a  week,  then  the  poor  Hindoo 
widow  would  have  some  leisure  to  think  and  reflect ;  to  see  friends 
from  a  distance,  or  advise  with  such;  to  estimate  her  ways  and 
means ;  and,  above  all,  to  weigh  the  sure  temporal  agonies  of  being 
roasted  on  a  slow  fire,  against  the  questionable  ecstacies  of  absorption 
into  the  divine  essence,  promised  to  her  in  reward  for  her  heroism.. 
But,  unluckily,  funeral  obsequies  must  be  despatched  in  India  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  demise. 

Hie  regulations  of  our  Government  in  Bengal,  though,  doubtless, 
humanely  intended^  actually  have  a  tendency  to  aggravate  in  prac- 
tice this  natural  evil  to  the  poor  widows,  of  a  decomposing  climate. 
It  is  strange,  but  true  I     When  no  one  interfered  with  the  broiling  of 
widows,  any  more  than  with  the  gobbling  up  of  boys  by  alligators,  or 
the  seething  of  girls  almost  in  tlieir  mother's  miJk ;  in  those  '^  good  I 
M  times,"  the  unfortunate  widow  was  not  so  pressed  and  hurried  to  I 
give  her  consent  .to  be  roasted  ;  a  few  hours  sooner  or  later  signified 
nothing :  but  now,  as  the  formal  written  permission  of  the  European 
magistrate  must  be  obtained,  no  time  is  to  be  lost ;  especially  where 
districts  are  large,  and  judges  not  always  to  be  spoken  with.     Thus,  .  ^ 
as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  the  body,  aye,  even  before  the  mori;  I 
bund  has  taken  his  actual  departure,  aU  the  family  ''  arrangements  *' 
for  the  impending  festivities  are  completed,  '^  quite  snug  and  com* 
fortable,"  and  the  messengers  forthwith  despatched  to  the  magis- 
trate's station,  to  assure  him  of  the  relict's  determination  not  to  sur« 
vive  the  dear  deceased. 

In  discussing  the  facilities  of  putting  an  end  to  this  abomination  in 
British  India,  the  '^  official  gentlemen ''  generally  confine  their  argu-    - 
ments,  however  they  may  state  the  question  at  first,  to  the  expediency, 
or  otherwise,  of  interposing  the  direct  authority  of  law,  supported  by  { 
the  executive,  to  forbid  at  once  and  for  ever  tins  practice. 
.    But  waving  this  view  of  the  matter,  though  without  admitting 
that  widow- burning  might  not  safely  be  put  down  at  once  by  prohi- 
bition, how  many  methods  of  an  indirect  nature,  more  or  less  effica- 
cious, might  not  a  discreet  government  adopt,  if  it  were  really  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  this  blot  on  our  name  and  nation  ?     It  seems  hard  to 
doubt  the  anxiety  and  the  sincerity  of  many  of  the  gentlemen  in 
ofiice;  all  of  whom  seem  ready  enough  to  express  wishes  that  the 
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pmedoe  could  be  got  rid  of.  Yet  somehow  ail  these  cold  wisiieB 
have  not  advanced  us  one  step  towards  the  accpmplishMeut  of  evr 
object ;  and  I  cannot  hdp  doubtinf^  if  ever  they  will,  onksi  we  keep 
jogging  them  sharply  and  frequently  from  this  ride  of  the  water. 
'  How,  indeed,  can  we  help  doubting  the  sincerity  ei  men,  who, 
with  such  loud  general  professions  in  their  months  abont  enligkteaiBg 
and  educating  the  people  of  India,  and  so  getting  rid  of  their  abeoid 
and  ferodous  superstitions,  clap  a  gag  in  the  people's  mouths,  a  biiod 
on  their  eyes,  and  cotton  in  their  ears,  by  putting  down  all  diacuttion, 
ferbidding  communication,  breaking  up  printintif  presses,  and  at  this 
time  fni  day  prohibiting  this  or  that  book,  like  the  Jesuits'  '  Index 
Expurgatorius/  Surely,  putting  out  the  light  is  no  proof  of  a  wish  to 
enlighten ;  and  the  more  suspicious  it  is,  because  the  only  Native,  as  1 
hear  of,  who  had  made  any  considejrable  use  of  the  press,  and  who 
must  therefore  be  the  chief  sufferer  under  the  new  '''gagging  bill,**  is 
that  excellent  Christian  man,  RamuM^un  Roy,  who  had  practicafiy 
proved,  by  his  astonishing  publications,  that  the  fullest  diacossion 
might  be  freely  and  safely  employed,  even  on  the  most  tender  of  sab- 
jects,-^religion,  caste,  and  the  abuses  of  the  priesthood,— ^aad  even 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  bigotted  of  mankind,  the  Hindoos. 
<  The  presumption  from  this  anxious  putting  down  of  free  debatiBf , 
and  of  Rammohun  Roy,  the  eloquent  and  l^med  opponent  of  bunn 
ing,  necessarily  is,  that  the  *'  ofiicial  gentlemen  "  are  not  sinceie  in  their 
liberal  professions.  To  rebut  this  fietir  presumption,  we  iaqum,  in 
tain,  what  proofs  have  any  of  them  given  of  their  sincerity,  by  pro^ 
posing  or  enacting  measures  for  even  indirectif  disoouraging  vkiaaiy 
cremation  ?  The  answer  is  a  blank ;  and  we  cannot  eaiSy  fenist  iim 
conclusion,  that  although  there  is  no  lack  of  cohl  good  wishes  fsrthe 
Abolition  of  widow*broiling;  yet  there  is  much  apathy  about  it  among 
Em-opeans  in  authority  in  India,  Mttle  disposition  to  take  tioabte  in 
such  bootless  matters  of  Quixotism,  and  an  active  diriike  to  kttofft- 
tions  of  any  sort,  in  the  gross,  and  to  the  public  discussing  oi  any  de- 
tail questions  of  legislation  and  administration,  out  of  the  pale  of 
their  privileged  service. 

What,  then,  would  I  have  done,  if  I  had  the  power  in  my  haads/ 
in  order  to  diminish  and  gradually  to  eradicate  thn  cpptMam  &t  oar 
English  name  ? 
i'  '  1 .  I  would  get  the  iofiuentia)  and  aUer  members  of  the  priesthood 
'  on  my  side,  l^  assembling  a  conclave  of  those  most  celebrated  fo 
learning,  and  hokiing  the  highest  ofiices,  judicial  and  other,  under  the 
Government.  These  I  would  consult  and  talk  over,  joining  with  them 
at  their  board,  Mr.  Courtenay  Smith,  and  a  few  such  men  as  he; 
whom  the  Natives  love  and  respect  because  of  their  known  dieinte' 
restedness  and  independent  spiiit,  their  devotion  to  truth  and  ja»' 
dee,  and  their  generous  disposition  to  protect  and  befriend  the 
Natives  against  their  oppressors.  Be  it  observed :  we  know,  beyond 
doubt,  from  the  concurrence  of  the  first  authorities.  Native  and 
European,  the  important  fact,  that  in  the  oldest  and  purest  times, 
the  iMiming  of  widows  was  nether  etyoined  nor  praclised.     It  js^air 
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HuioTitm.  Hie  more,  tiierattre,  th&f  we  diiei^  Ike  mailer  ia  Um 
profKMed  *^M§^embly  of  eHviues;*'  tbe  more  we  pwh  our  reiearebet 
into  the  aonrcet  of  their  leambg  and  philow^j,  the  more  certain  wo 
are  of  bringiog  about  the  conclusioa  we  desire. 
,  To  tbe  ^  official  gentlemen,*'  I  know  the  bare  idea  of  contultiog  or 
amfimbling  a  dosen  of  our  black  ml^eots ;  the  fianieet  notion  of  givinfp 
tbam  a  shadow  of  a  Toice,  however  small,  in  governing  tbemselves» 
will  be  horrifying  and  alarming.  Not  ten  Europeans,  of  rank  and 
influence,  in  India^  would  probably  consent  to  demean  themselves  by 
sitting  in  eonsultatioo  with  those  over  whom  they  are  accustomed 
to  dondneer  and  vapour.  But  CouTteoay  Smith,  if  he  be  not  changed  | 
greatly  since  I  knew  him^  is  one  of  the  ten :  always  ready  to  do  good^ 
never  thinking  of  himecdf,  or  of  factitious  superiorities,  dignitier^ 
trappings,  or  complexion,  or  the  like ;  his  only  wish  is  to  do  good. 

Why  should  our  absurd  white  man's  pride  make  us  carry  our  heads 
80  high  ?  Sooner  or  later,  we  must  come  down  more  to  a  level  with 
our  dusky  fsUow-oitiaenB,  or  they  will  rise  to  ours  1  Here  is  an  ooca« 
sion  where  the  cotoperation  of  the  two«-4he  talents,  weight,  and 
energy  of  the  European,  with  tbe  tlooiBty,  learning,  and  influenoe^ 
(over  the  Natives,)  of  the  Hindoo  pundits^-^might  e&ct  a  great  good 
to  mankind  with  a  little  trouble.  When  an  old  officer,  of  my  ao^ 
quaintance,  wanted  his  sepoys  to  do  any  thing  which  he  th<mght  they 
would  dislike  or  reject  if  forced  on  them,  he  always  assembled  his 
Native  offieera  first,  proposed  the  thing  to  them,  beggmg  them  to  con- 
sult whether  they  could  not  meet  his  (or  the  commander-io^chiefs) 
wishes  in  the  point  proposed,  without  derogating  from  caste.  He 
never  failed  ef  sncOess  in  any  one  thing  he  asked.  So  it  would-be 
widi  tbe  assembly  of  Courtenay  Smiths  and  Brahmins:  if  they  pro- 1 
noQDced  an  opimon  condemnatory  of  widow*broiling»  it  might  be  put 
down  at  onee  by  an  edict,  to  accompany  the  puUished  opinion  of  the 
eoDdsve  of  doctors ;  bat  even  if  this  assembly  were  not  to  issue  a 
deeidmi  condemnation  of  the  thing,  still  that  need  not  hinder  ibt 
Government  from  pursuing  a  number  of  indirect  but  obvious  modes  in 
its  power,  for  discouraging  and  throwing  impediments  and  disagree- 
ables in  the  way  of  all  who  might  he  engaged  in  tins  diabolical 
eookerr  of  wooMa  lor  the  future. 

,  2.  I  would  pass  a  law,  peremptorily  and  effectually  putting  down 
all  eompukion,  all  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  act  of  cremation.  God 
ibdbid  that  I  should  prevent  even  a  ppor  silly  woman  from  going  out 
ef  tibe  world,  if  she  womld  have  her  own  way,  any  more  than  I  would 
prevent  the  frequent  self-immolation  (whidi  I  have  witnessed)  ci 
fanatirs,  by  drowning,  at  Nuddea,  Allahabad,  and  elsewhere  ;  or  of 
lepers  hmying  ^emsehres  aUve,  as  they  frequently  do.  But  if  I 
was  governor  ef  Barataria,  no  man,  woman,  or  even  child,  should  bo 
aUowed  to  lend  a  dtrecf  helping  hand,  at  least,  lo  these  acts  of  lunan^. 
H  a  woman  ebose  to  go  forth  to  the  pile  where  her  husband  s  body 
was  lying,  and  about  to  be  burnt;  if  then,  not  being  assisted,  not 
boond  to  Uie  body,  not  tied  to  the  pile,  not  held  down  by  green  bam" 
boos  in  bystander's  haadsi  not  sazrsonded  and  hindered  from  escap- 
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iBgy-^if  sbe  chose  thmi  and  there  to  heapfnel  on  her  own  head,  nad* 
tetfore  to  it  herself  y  I  would  not  hinder,  bot  only  pity  her.  Bat  tibe 
proper  officer  of  justice  shoold  be  bovmd  to  stand  by,  and  see  rigoroos 
uur  play ;  and,  therefore,  to  attain  diis  important  ol^ect, 

3,  I  would  make  it  imperative  in  the  magistrate  of  erery  district, 
for  his  Evropean  deputy,  to  be  personally  present  at  the  infernal  cere- 
mony, as  if  it  were  a  judicial  execution ;  of  all  the  particulars  of  which 
be  should  be  bound  to  render  an  exact  proce$  verbal  to  GoTemment. 

To  be  sure,  there  would  be  many  a  loud  complaint  of  hardship  firom 
the  ''  gentlemen  in  office  ; "  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  journey 
of  thuty  or  forty  miles  at  an  hour's  warning,  (for  cold  meat  does  not 
keep  in  those  warm  countries,)  would  be  no  pleasant  thing,  in  the 
plains  of  Kishenagur,  or  the  Cossimbazar  Island,  in  the  summer  sol- 
stice ;  but,  I  must  confess,  I  look  with  a  favourable  eye  to  dus  reiy 
iricsomeness  and  sufiiaring,  as  likely  to  Jiare  no  small  effect  on  the 
practice  of  burning.  The  tannahdar  or  darogah  of  a  distant  spot, 
where  a  man  may  have  died,  leaving  a  relict  ambitious  of  bormng, 
would  give  the  aspirant  but  little  eiicouragement  to  solicit  die  great 
man,  his  master's  leave,  knowing,  as  the  astute  police  personage  in 
question  could  not  but  know,  (and  they  have  a  marvellous  ready  tact 
in  such  matters,)  that  the  consequences  would  be,  a  most  rehwtant 
journey  performed  by  the  great  man  in  a  burning  sun,  cursing,  all  the 
while,  the  dead  both  in  esse  and  in  posse,  and  the  officioas  darogah, 
who  was  the  channel  of  conveying  the  uuwdcome  solicitation  to  ^  the 
pesence."  From  the  returns,  it  would  not  seem  that  in  any  one  place 
the  suttees  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  this  proposed  personal  tax  on 
the  European  judge  a  very  distressing  or  intolerable  duty.  There 
will,  however,  be  just  enough  of  '^  bore  "  in  the  obligati<Mi,  to  give 
the  said  judge  and  his  myrmidons  a  considerable  bias  against  trou- 
blesome devotee- widows  and  their  busy  mercenary  advisers.  • 
'  4.  As  far  as  the  climate  permits,  I  would  defer  the  ceremony  of 
burning,  and  that  of  consent,  and  I  would  environ  and  clog  it  with 
sundry  petty  forms  and  difficnlties. 

No  suttee  shouM  be  allowed  till  twenty- four  hours  after  the  deadi. 

Not  until  twelve  hours  after  death,  should  the  widow  be  allowed  to 
express  her  final  and  fatal  resolution ;  and  this  she  riioold  be  required 
to  do,  always  in  person,  to  the  Native  police  officer,  ^o  should  tken, 
and  not  before,  be  bound  to  forward  the  application,  with  all  haste, 
to  his  chief,  so  that  the  ceremony  should  be  over  within  the  twenty- 
iMir  hours,  if  possible.  We  diall  be  told  that  twenty-four  hours  is 
too  long  a  period  in  hot  weather,  and  that  the  body  would  be  oflRuMtre, 
and  so  forth !  Here  is  indeed  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing 
camels !  Grant  that  the  body  is  putrid  to  a  loathsome  degree,  whose 
organs  is  its  condition  to  offend  ?  I'hose  of  the  idle  or  culpabb  by- 
standters,  for  a  few  minutes  before  it  is  burnt,  or  the  poor  widow's,  as 
she  embraces  it  for  a  few  seconds  before  she  and  it  are  consumed 
together  ?  Surely,  if  its  condition  is  likely  to  a£Fnght  or  disgust  die 
wretched  woman  from  taking  it  in  her  arms,  or  on  her  lap,  (ceremmn" 
als  essential  in  the  eyes  of  the  ^raAifttnt,/  and  if  even  one. suttee  in 
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J6m  tMiDdred  li  thm  hindered,  the  gain  were  well  worth  all  the  nobome 
•tenches  a  hundred  fold  in  the  noees  of  assuitantg  and  by-standers^ 
aye,  and  of  presiding  judges  to  boot !  Even  if  there  be  a  chance  that 
now  and  then  the  rapid  progress  of  decay  shall  make  the  family  and 
friends  literally  tick  of  waiting  the  prescribed  time,  and  induce  them 
to  hum  the  body  forthwith,  to  disappoint  the  expectant  widow,  I  say 
eren  this  chance  is  worth  trying  fon 

5.  I  would  take  special  care  that  no  livifig  creature  should  profit  | 
by  a  dead  widow.  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  excuse  for  our  tolerat* 
ing  a  state  of  inheritance-law,  which  operates  as.  a  bounty  to  the  sur- 
Tivors,  on  the  destrucSSITorthese  poor,  helpless,  innocent  and  ignorant 
women,  who  are  but  too  much  stimulated  already  to  self-^destruction 
by  religious  fanaticism,  false  family  pride,  sexual  enthusiasm,  and 
natural  grief.  Let  then  a  woman,  determined  on  the  deed,  be  free  to 
bum  ;  but  let  it  be  proclaimed  that  all  her  property,  or  her  share  of 
maintenance,  to  which,  had  she  lived  an  arerage  period,  she  would 
have  been  entitled,  shall  pass  by  her  natural  heirs,  and  be  paid  over 
as  if  an  escheat,  even  to  the  uttermost  feirthing,  to  the  collector  of  the 
district,  to  be  laid  out,  with  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  a  select 
committee  of  Native  jurymen,  in  roads,  bridges,  tanks,  wells  or 
ghauts ;  in  relieving  debtors,  or  sick  in  hospitals ;  or  other  public 
local  purposes.  My  life  on  it,  you  would  hear  of  a  marvellous  dimi-  . 
nution  of  suttees,  if  you  made  it  nobody's  interest  that  widows  should  ( 
be  fried !  Only  let  heirs  at  law  and  residuary  legatees  clearly  see  their 
advantage  ultimately,  in  letting  mothers  and  aunts  die  quietly  in  their 
beds,  so  that  jointures  may  continue  in  the  family  instead  of  being 
forf<^ted,  and  you  will  have  no  nM>re  of  the  fire  and  faggot  system ! 

6.  Lastly,  if  all  this  would  not  compass  my  end,  I  would  try  what  | 
the  positive  frowns  of  Government  could  do  to  discountenance  these 
human  sacrifices.  1  do  not  mean  in  the  least  that  I  would  do  any  man 
wrong,  or  deny  him  his  right,  but  no  individual  has  any  right  to  hold 
particular  appointments  under  Government.  The  quantity  of  official 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  councils  in  India,  direct  and  indirect^ 
18  enormous.  It  is  of  course  supposed,  by  the  theory  of  the  system 
there  as  elsewhere,  that  the  public  good  alone  is  consulted  in  the 
distribution  of  that  patronage ;  and  so  it  is,  as  frequently,  perhaps,  a« 
in  many  better  governments ;  still  much  is  distributed,  particularly 
of  the  lower  descriptions,  to  gratify  private  partialities.  -  I  hold  it  to 
be  most  legitimate  and  praiseworUiy,  in  such  a  system  of  influence 
and  patronage,  and  with  so  great  and  good  a  public  object  in  view«  if 
the  administration  should  resolve  that  in  all  competitions  for  public 
office  a  preference  should  be  shown  to  candidates  who  were  known  to 
discountenance  suttees,  over  others  of  opposite  sentiments,  or  in  whose 
families  human  sacrifices  should  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the 
declared  abhorrence  of  such  practices  by  the  Government.  I  doubt 
not  any  such  decided  intimation  of  the  sentiments  of  Government 
would  speedily  enough  bring  forward  crowds  of  disclaimers  among  tlie 
myriads  who  are  educated,  or  educating  themselves,  for  public  emp^c^ 
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jneot  in  9II  ittimuidiM  aad  d^wea^  at  tbe  metropoUi  and  ui  4to 
proTiaces.' 

;  Orden  of  merit  or  nobility  will  gurely  be  introduced  before  loiy 
among  our  Indian  feliow-subjecU  of  ail  castes,  by  way  of  helping  tp 
attach  them  to  our  regimen,  which  God  knowa  has  little  enovgh  ia  It 
4it  present  to  allure  the  better  class  oi  Nadres.  Lord  WelleSey;  if 
my  day,  wanted  to  introduce  this  politic  practice,  but  the  Company V 
jKnrants  gave  him  little  encouragement,  or  rather  the  reverse.  Better 
.jdays  are  at  hand,  if  Mn  Charles  Wynne  comes  forward  with  a  ooiBf> 
prehensive  statesman-like  plan  for  Native  juries,  on  the  model  of  that 
devised  by  the  worthy  Judge  Johnstone  in  Ceylon.  To  be  placed  oa 
the  select  list  for  jurors  of  a  ziltah  or  city  will  soon  become  an  ol^ject 
of  ambition,  and  a  sort  of  distinction  or  nobility,  in  its  way,  in  the 
Company's  continent  of  India,  just  as  it  is  found  to  be  already  in  thf 
King  s  idand  of  Ceylon.  In  £niming  these  lists,  in  granting  oideit 
of  merit  or  rank,  or  other  public  distinctions,  it  might  be^expediently 
considered  a  bar  in  an  aspirant's  escutcheon,  and  sufficient  to  estopf 
his  promotion,  that  Suttke  had  been  perpetrated  in  his  family. 

In  short,  Sir,  where  the  will  is,  there,  we  know,  the  way  iy 
always  to  he  found  or  made ;  and  a  hundred  other  ways  of  greater  oc 
less  efficacy  may-  most  easily  be  devised  to  discountenance  this  exe^ 
)  crable  species  of  private  auto  de  fe,  if  the  official  men  ainoereli 
desired,  and  would  heartily  set  about  it,  showing  consistency^  at  the 
same  time,  in  their  endeavours,  and  not  quenching  the  old  light  of 
knowledge  with  one  hand,  while  they  bestir  themselves  for  new  h^ts 
(of  abstruse  dogmatical  kind)  with  the  other. 

A  few  words,  Sir,  before  I  have  done^  in  defence  of  what  must  ap* 
pear-  shocking  to  many  humane  readers  of  your  Journal  and  this 
epistle.  I  mean  the  use  I  have  made  of  familiar  levity  of  expression 
la  speaking  of  the  actual  proce^  used  to  destroy  life  at  suttees.  Evuy 
body  knows  that  death  caused  by  the  apphcation  of  fire  to  the  livina 
body,  is  so  excruciating,  (as  we  learn  from  the  intolerable  anguish  m 
a  common  burn,)  that  language  fedls  in  the  endeavour  to  convey  what 
jve  all  feel  nuist  be  the  inexpressible  torments  caused  by  this  most 
cruel  of  all  deaths.  We  cannot  bear,  even  in  fancy,  to  dwell  on  the 
agonizing  pangs  of  our  scorching  flesh,  our  blackening  bones,  and 
starting  sinews,  when  exposed,  only  in  imagination,  to  the  devouring 
action  of  fire.  Even  when  the  magnitude  and  fierceness  of  the  de* 
Touring  flame  are  supposed  to  extinguish  life  with  great  celerity,  tbe 
thought  is  horrible ;  but  much  more  does  our  living  flesh  creep— do 
our  nerves  shrink  from  their  office,  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  Itngerin/g 
^eath  of  this  inexpressibly  terrible  kind  !  Even  the  fury  of  theological 
hatred  appears  often  to  have  given  way  before  the  contemplation  of 
auch  dreadful  sufferings ;  and  we  read,  in  old  Fox's  Martyrs,  of  the 
frequent  practice  to  tie  a  bag  of  gunpowder  about  the  poor  sufferers* 

*.  9aefa  men  as  tbe  Puadlts  of  Bombay,  whose ofnaioiis  in  favovr of  wommh 
mnrder  wMe  quoted  in  our  last,  would  tb«n  y^ry  ftoon  alter  their  tune.— Ea 
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|i^cln,  sa  diat  a  ifmd J  txploiian  might  put  as  «^ 
m  a  manner  lest  lingering,  and  therefore  more  merciful !  What  i^ 
lieath,  when  Tms  wae  mercy ! !  The  same  feeling  often  led  to  the 
previous  strangling  of  witches,  treasonable  wives,'  comers,  and  other 
)ufortunate  combustibles  in  our  own  .early  times,  and  of  Jews  amjl 
heretics  in  the  autos^de-fe  of  later  days. 

]  Now,  Sir,  in  this  most  lingering  form* — of  ^is  most  horrible  and 
excruciating  death,  have  these  eyes  seen  the  Suttee  per^oied  in 
Bengal,  under  the  nose  of  the  metropolitan  police,  on  the  banks  c^ 
the  Ganges ;  and  I  believe,  from  comparing  notes  with  other  gen^ 
tlemen,  that  in  this  most  dreadful  and  tedious  manner  it  is  most  frer 
qiiently  performed,  and  for  this  reason,  that  to  shorten  the  agonies  of 
&e  sufferer  is  and  can  be  no  object  with  those  who  believe  in  the  cer^ 
painty  of  this  road  to  celestial  bliss ;  while,  in  i^aoy  situations,  goo4 
l>LD  faggots  are  expennve,^  and  the  prudent  economist,  who  is  t^ 
profit  by  the  succession  of  the  beatified  widow,  can  have  no  motive 
(in  the  average  of  cases)  for  indiscreetly  lavishing  on  the  doubtfi4 
Qom/ort  of  the  dying,  that  which  may  better  be  bestowed  on  the  sure 
enjoyments  of  the  living. 

^  The  Suttee  I  speak  of  happened  in  a  poor  or  penurious  family ;  the 
pile  was  not  bigger  than  five  feet  by  four*  Your  Indian  readers  wiO 
understand  me  when  I  describe  it  as  scarce  longer  or  broader  tha^ 
Ae  common  charpa'ce  in  use ;  one  of  which,  adjusted  at  the  top,  cout 
Udned  the  dead  and  the  living  bodies  bound  together  by  wetted  cords, 
in  a  posture  of  embrace.  Over  this  were  strewed  scanty  billets  ox 
7RESH  soondry  wood,  with  some  handfuls  of  straw.  The  heads  of  the 
couple  being  placed  pretty  far  within,  it  followed  that  the  legs  of  both 
protruded  beyond  the  scanty  pile.  Two  green  bamboos  were  laid 
acrofls  the  mass,  each  held  down  firmly  by  stout  men,  two  at  either 
end  of  each  pole.  The  fire  burnt  with  piteous  slowness,  but  the  shoutr 
ings  and  yelUngs  of  the  surrounding  demons  and  demoniacs  prevented 
im  shrieks  of  mortal  agony  from  being  heard,  while  the  firm  pressure 
of  the  bamboos,  and  the  confinement  of  the  cords,  kept  down  all  posp> 
siUe  struggles,  except  one,  and  that  was  indeed  a  fearful  index  of 
what  was  passing  within  the  smoking  and  flaming  heap :  the  poor 
sufferer  stretched  and  writhed  her  feet  and  ancle-joints,  and  her  very 
toes;  and  once,  as  her  sole  touched  a  burning  brand,  she  convulsively 
drew  up  her  knee,  as  if  instinctively,  to  escape  contact  with  the 
gbwing  ember !     The  movement  was  visible  to  every  body. 

After  this  description,  I  need  not  say  that  my  curiosity,  to  see 
Suttees  was  quenched.  It  was  my  first  spectacle  of  the  sort,  after  a 
long  sojourn  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  my  last.  I  sickened  at  the 
sight ;  and  my  companion,  an  officer  of  long  .and  hard  service,  was 
almost  overcome. 

We  sent  an  account  of  the  thing  to  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day— the  India  Gazette,  I  think;  and  I  remember  we  dwelt  on  the 

s  WSH  some  of  our  readers  teH  us  whether  fire«>wood  if  or  wtu  net  rectntlj 
ffab)ect  to  a  tax  or  alcwala  ^— Ed; 
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hmrors,  both  as  respected  the  poor  safiierers  and  the  spectators,  of 
the  scanty  supply  of  fuel ;  and  after  sharply  commenting  on  the  police 
authorities  for  permitting  such  a  disgusting  and  excruciating  sa- 
crifice, suggested,  that  if  Goremment  did  not  think  fit  to  abofirii 
the  thing  altogether,  they  would  at  least  allow  a  poKce  regu- 
lation  for  the  future,  providing  that  a  certain  quantum  of  good  and 
sufficient  fuel,  proportioned  to  the  size  and  fatness  of  the  person  in- 
tended to  be  killed,  estimated  by  cubic  contents,  not  by  weight,  and 
of  a  standard  dryness,  should  be  laid  in  at  the  proposed'place  of  exe- 
cution, or  good  security  given  for  the  same,  before  leave  should  be 
granted  to  relatives  to  bum  their  mothers  and  sisters. 
.  I  The  censor  of  that  day — ^it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  I  believe,  tt 
!  I  least — ^was  the  chief  secretary  of  Government,  who  was  also  chief  of 
n  the  police.  Need  I  say,  then,  that  his  vigilant  and  impartial  pea 
carefully  mutilated  our  letter  before  it  was  suffered  to  appear  ?  Need 
I  add,  that  the  exuberances  most  sedulously  pnmed  away  were  those 
concerning  the  barbarous  neglect  of  the  police,  and  the  foture  securi- 
ties to  be  desired  for  assuring  at  least  the  speedy  perpetration  of  these 
licensed  murderings  ?  Does  not  Mts  speak  volumes  on  the  subject  of 
gagging  the  honest  and  useful  public  voice  in  India  ?  Will  Mr.  Buxton 
and  Mr.  Butterworth,  and  their  friends,  who  are  so  indignant  at  the 
apathy  of  the  British  Government  in  letting  helpless  widows  be  tlnis 
massacred — will  their  own  apathy ^  in  respect  to  our  rule  and  opprei- 
«ion  of  the  living  in  India,  now  give  way,  when  they  find  how  absolvte 
power  over  the  press  can  be  employed  in  stifiing  the  virtuous  expres- 
sion of  public  feeling  in  that  cause,  of  which  they  are  the  profnsed 
and  vehement  advocates  ? 

I'o  return  to  mysdf,  I  have  employed  the  words  of  levity ;  I  bafe 
used  a  disgusting  culinary  style  in  speaking  of  this  diabolical  cookery 
of  women,  in  order  to  have  some  chance  of  exciting  attention,  and 
athring  up  emotions  of  horror  and  disgust,  such  as  I  feel  myself,  and 
have  felt,  ever  since  the  shocking  sight  I  witnessed  so  many  years  ago. 
People  in  England-— like  people  elsewhere — what  with  habit  and 
what  with  fine  names,  that  do  not  carry  with  them  any  ready  intelli- 
gible signification  of  their  real  plain  meaning,  are  getting  quite 
callous  to  the  practice  of  women-burning  in  British  India.  They  talk 
or  they  hear  of"  suttees,"  or  even  of"  crematioms,"  or  "  coir- 
CREMAT1073  8,'*  and  the  like,  with  great  calmness  and  philosophy, 
when  probably  their  hearts  would  sicken  at  the  idea  of  a  tender  young 
female  "  fried*  "  aUve  over  a  slow  fire !  It  is  better  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names,  in  my  humble  opinion  ;  and  if,  by  so  doidg  in  this 
letter,  I  add  even  one  individual  to  the  Est  of  those  tHio  feel  outraged, 
nauseated,  and  di^usted,  by  the  brutal  butchery  of  women,  which  is 
winked  at,  and  indeed  freely  licensed  in  British  India,  I  shall  have 
gained  my  object  and  have  done  a  good  deed. 

Ak  Old  Inhabitant  op  Bexoal. 

^  Thii  phrase  is  quite  borne  out  hy/aci.  Clarified  butter  is  used  at  aU 
these  buroinirs  iu  considerable  quantitie«|  poured  on  the  faggots  to  promote 
a  good  brisk  blsze.^Eo, 
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Bnttndre  purler  de  brebit  et  de  ch^vres*  dcs  soios  qn'il  faut  prendre  de  ces 
mnimanx,  cm  n'a  rien  parsoi-m^me  qui  putsse  phure  :  ce  qui  pliUt,  c'est 
r  id^e  de  tranouilUt^  attach^  2t  la  vie  de  ceu&  qui  preunent  soin  des  brebis  et 
des  cherres.— FoNTENELLE. 

*  Two  or  three  questions,  connected  incidentally  with  Pope's  Pas- 
toralfty  and  which  are  frequently  made  the  subject  of  conversation^ 
appear  to  deserve  still  further  inquiry.  These  are  :  precocity, — the 
rapid  fading  of  fancy, — and  the  unfitness  of  pastoral  to  interest  a  highly 
civilized  people.  On  each  of  these  questions,  as  well  as  on  the  Fas- 
torals  themselves,  our  remarks  shall  be  brief,  though  the  subjects 
might,  perhaps,  justify  an  extensive  disquisition. 

Th(e  productions  of  precocious  genius  are  sure  at  first  to  be  over- 
rated by  the  public;  for  whatever  is  unusual  excites  wonder, — an 
emotion,  as  is  well  known,  which  always  obscures  its  own  source  and 
origiii.  Common  sense  resumes,  His  true,  its  empire,  in  the  long  run, 
and  either  consigns  thie  marvel  to  oblivion,  (the  usual  consummation,) 
or  at  least,  by  dissipating  all  factitious  and  temporary  interest,  re- 
duces it  to  a  very  unimportant  thing.  It  is,  however,  too  much  the 
cuBtotn,  on  all  occasions,  to  value  things,  not  according  to  their  in- 
trinsic excellence,  (the  only  thing  for  which  they  should  be  valued,) 
but  for  some  circumstance  attending  their  production,  or  connected 
with  their  author.  We  are  shown  a  novel  or  a  poem ;  we  read,  and 
think  it  nothing  extraordinary.  But  then  some  critic,  or  some  friend  to 
the  author,  starts  up,  and  lets  us  know  it  was  written  by  a  ploughman, 
or  by  a  very  young  boy  or  girl.  We  examine  the  work  again,  and  im- 
mediately the  case  is  altered.  Thoughts  and  images,  which  we  care- 
lessly overlooked  when  seeking  merely  for  the  pleasure  arising  from 
beauty  of  composition,  now  assume,  as  the  politicians  say,  an  impos- 
ing attitude ;  and  we  exclaim,  as  we  go  along,  "  How  wonderful  this — 
considering  by  whom  it  was  written  I " 

Mankind  are  doubtless  very  right  in  encouraging  unfolding  talent, 
ID  whatever  shape  it  appears ;  but  in  estimating  the  value  of  precocity, 
if  ever,  (unless  we  are  grievously  deceived,)  the  principle  of  utility 
should  be  diligently  kept  in  sight.  Were  it  put  to  us,  whether  we 
would  have  all  the  sunshine  of  the  year,  or  the  brightest  of  it,  poured 
upon  February  and  March,  with  the  certainty  or  the  risk  of  seeing 
June  and  July  cold  and  gloomy,  we  should  certainly  vote  for  leaving 
things  as  they  are.  The  spring  of  life  should  be  like  that  of  the  year, 
the  season  of  buds  and  blossoms,  not  of  fruit  A  boy,  if  properly 
employed,  and  duly  impressed  with  a  reverence  for  the  public,  will 
always  find  more  delight  in  imbibing  the  ideas  of  others,  or  in  being 
taught  the  secret  of  forming  ideas  for  himself,  than  in  the  thought  of 
metamorphosing  his  mind  into  a  spectacle  or  a  wonder  to  amuse  the 
multitude.  Genius  would  be  indeed  divine  if  k  could  anticipate 
education  and  experience,  and  burst  forth  at  once  complete,  like 

Oriental  Herald^  m,  a.  2  K 
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Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  But  as  such  b  not  the  fid,  pre- 
cocity appears,  in  general,  to  be  a  kind  of  mortgaging  of  the  xiches  of 
manhood,  to  make  a  f^^ah  hefof<ehand.  For  among  all  the  **  wonder- 
ful "  boys  that  have  erer  appeared,  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  has  ooa- 
tinufd  his  superiority  throMgb  MWr«'Ufie,.  or  l«ft  hebiiid  bin  taj 
Taluahle  monument  of  talent.  Nerer^eless,  the  appetite  for  nanrcl 
prevails,  and  the  newspapers  teem,  ererj  now  and  thefif  with  at 
infant  calculator,  an  infant  musician,  or  an  infant  actor.  The 
QDonsors  of  these  prodigies,  who  "  promise  >  and  yow  many  tbiags  in 
Uieir  names/'  christen  uiem,  of  course,  magnificently;  the  public  rua 
.to  witness  their  feats,  rumours  of  wonders  are  s^  on  foot,  4iiooey  is 
.paid,  the  mania  grows  fashionable^  the  manrels  themselves  get  richf 
and  anon  sneak  willingly  away  into  oblivion.  This,  to  speak  geamdly, 
is  the  history  of  precooi^. 

Upon  the  same  principle  whiob  disposes  us  to  be  daisied  bjr  pnr 
joaature  capadty,  we  extend  our  admiration  to  other  strange  tmaga. 
And  as  the  complete  mastery  of  the  will  is  among  the  rarest  icquki^ 
tions  that  man  can  possess,  whatever  appears  to  have  resulted  from  it, 
though  ihe  e6Fect  should  be  entirely  useless^  is  sure  to  raise  in  jnaaj 
tninds  a  very  strong  degree  of  astonishment  and  wonder.  We  adsoirs 
the  people  that  raised  the  huge  masses  of  the  pyramids,  from  aa 
better  motives,  so  far  as  we  oan  see,  than  the  pleasure  of  ptSng  out 
stone  upon  another.  We  experience  the  same  emotton  towards  the 
Persian  who  employed  himself  for  fifty  years  in  constructing  a 
walking-stick.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  traveller  from  whom  wt 
learn  the  fact»  should  have  forgotten  the  name  of  this  Persiaa  ^ ; 
)t>ut  it  appears  that  the  stick  was  formed  from  innumerable  pieoeiL 
probably  of  ebony,  ivorv,  and.  gold,  wrought  like  the  most  beautiful 
arabesques  into  exquisite  designs.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  singular 
curiosity ;  but  in  thinking  of  it,  the  principal  circnmstance  is  ths 
ibalf  century  consumed  in  producing  it.  That  a  man  should  have  ffot 
up  in  the  morning,  and  eone  to  bed  at  night,  with  the  idea  of  tat 
same  walking-stick  in  his  head,  for  fifby  years,  is  next  door  to  a  miracle ; 
and  perhaps  the  great  pyramid  was  completed  in  less  time  than  tlie 
walking-stick  of  Ispahan. 

To  do  what  other  people  cannot,  or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing; 
Vill  not  do,  is  a  sure  road  to  notoriety.  The  Mohammedan  saint 
that  sat  naked  on  the  sands  of  Egypt,  near  Belbes,  when  Baumgartea 
passed  that  way,  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  who  was  pleased  to  expoie 
himself  in  the  same  condition  to  the  populace  of  London,  were 
actuated  by  exactly  the  same  motive.  Had  the  Egyptians  and 
Londoners  of  those  days  been  blind,  both  the  saint  and  Uie  baroatt 
would  have  kept  on  their  garments. 

With  respect  to  fancy,  a  very  gloomy  theory  prevails :  it  is  re* 
sembled  to  a  flo^rer  that  is  beautiful  in  the  mornings  while  the  dews 
are  on  the  ground,  but  which  long  before  noon  fades  and  withers  on 
the  stem.  The  simile,  were  it  correct,  would  be  beautiful;  but 
happily  there  is  no  fbupdatipn  for  it.  The  utmost  that  can  be  con* 
ceded  to  this  theory  is,  that  io  those  whose  imaginative  powers  dis* 
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Mr.  Hotcae,  it  did  in  Pop*  evoo  b«bre  ibe  age  of  thirty-two.    **  By 

yiHitii,  and  /W  loarai/A  offri$tMk^p^  w^itt  qvot."  If  the  hiogrir 
firar  hdd  tfais  atraago  creed  of  Pope  ooly»  it  wm  paying  tho  gepiqa 
iiad  ffhanater  of  our  graat  poat  a  ^ary  twd  eompliiDeat :  if  be  ba4 
aay  thooght  of  applyiog  tbo  notion  geaerally>  nothing  cpuld  be  inor^ 
naatrarjr  to  truth.  When  Euiipidet  diod»  at  tba  nge  of  tefenty-fii^ 
ia  Macedonia,  one  of  hie  cldoit  friends  dediurej,  in  his  excessive 
grief,  that  coiild  he,  with  many,  belimre  man  to  be  poamsed  if 
^MntinMBt  beyeod  the  gcare,  he  would  ioatantiy  conunit  suicide  to  be 
with  Ettripidea.  So  bog  had  the  vfosrmth  qf/riendship  survived  i^ 
4bmt  old  Greeks  But,  in  fact,  every  man's  experience  will  fiumisti 
kun  with  ttuaaplea  to  refiiie  Mr.  Roeeoe's  doctrine.  That  ffuicy,  or, 
jBMre  properly,  imagination,  doea  not  so  aopn  fcffsake  the  mind  as  th^ 
aajSM  writer  unaginaB,  ie  a  fact  which  we  should  not  have  thought  oif 
proving,  bat  lor  the  above  singula-  luaaertion.  EuMople^  howoTeif, 
aball  stand  in  pkoe  of  argHmant :  Homer,  according  t^  all  the  tradi<- 
tiows  of  anttqaity,  was  udaraWy  adraawBd  in  middle  life  when  he 
praduoed  the  Iliad,  and  the  Odyssey  was  the  work  of  his  old  age. 
Aophodea  wrote  hia  (Edipua  Coloneas  after  he  had  parsed  me 
iBiflfbtieth  year.  Virgil  was  above  hxty^vfhm  he  cofomenced  the 
Eoeid.  Miltoa  might  he  termed  old  at  the  time  that  iw  was  em- 
jflojod  ia  writing  hia  aobleat  work  ;  and  Shakspeare,  allowed  to  h^?^ 
«urpaaaed  all  mankind  in  richness  of  fancy,  did  not,  ftccordiag  to 
Bowe,  begin  his  matchless  creations  till  he  had  reached  that  fatal  time 
of  ii£B,  in  which  Mr.  Rosooe  seems  to  think  the  brilliancy  of  f^mcy 
mad  warmdi  of  friendship  are  over.  To  add  one  more  example,  Dry^ 
deo  is  aaid  to  have  inereased-  in  splendour  of  imagio9ttioo  as  he  aof- 
^ptoached  the  goal ;  or,  to  use  Pope*s  jfdiraae,  *'  his  fire,  like  the  sun  s^ 
#hiiied  clearest  towards  its  setting/' 

L^  as  now  go  on  to  oar  immediate  subjeet*  Pastoral.  As,  every 
thiiKg  hi^  two  handles,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  whatever  is  placed 
4oT  consideration  before  two  pmaoos,  will  be  taken  hold  of  on  opposite 
jndm.  Critiea  especially  love  this  Janus^aspect  of  things.  The  whole 
'flayaterr  of  their  profession  hinges  upon  it;  and,  not  to  make  an 
,exc^)tioa  of  pastoral,  they  are  entirely  at  odds  on  the  question  of  itB 
,inerita.  A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  hav- 
ing occasion  izicideaially  to  mention  paHwal  poetry,  has  the  following 
paeeage : — **  In  a  highly  civilised  state  of  society,  men  &^  their  eyce 
*OB  pastoral  rather  to  relieve  them  firoi^  painful  scenes,  than  in  expect- 
atioa  of  pleasure ;  and  finding  persons^  sentiment  and  occupatioof, 
entirely  alien  jrom  their  sympathieiy  they  ^d  in  admiring  the  art 
~a£  the  poet  rather  than  his  poem ;  and  of  course  turn  away  to  find  the 
'  jianoe  art  employed  on  more  congenial  subjects." .  Relief  from  pain  ie 
^pteuure ;  and  if,  so  often  as  the  heart  aches  in  *'  highly  pivilixed 
;aacaety,"  it  oould  be  relieved  by  turning  to  pastoral,  the  writer  of 
s,  we  imaginei  would  find  himsrif  in  posseesbn  of  a  gold^ 
2K2 
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pe^.  Howev«r,  aa  the  reviewer's  ^'  highly  oifUiied  "  people  get 
weary  of  relief,  and  hare  no  sympathy  for  the  jeptimepts  and  occa- 
pationB  of  shepherds,  let  us  hear  from  another  critic  what  sort  of 
people  actually  fiad  such  sympathy  formerly,  when  civilisatioa  was 
not  80  very  high.  Rapin,  who,  we  fear,  will  stand  some  chance  of 
heing  considered  a  barbarian  by  our  polished  reviewer;  Rapin,  we 
say,  enumerates  a  few  of  the  antient  admirers  of  VifgiFs  Boa^ks, 
as  Augustus,  Asinius  Pollio,  Cinna,  Varios,  and  Cornelius  Galhis ; 
and  infers  from  his  list  that  there  must  be  some  inherent  chann,  and 
more  than  ordinary  elegance,  in  pastoral.  But,  setting  aside  all 
authority  whatever,  why  should  pastoral  no  longer  delight  **  highly 
civilized  *'  men  ?  What  are  the  sentiments,  pleasures,  occupations 
described  in  it,  that  they  should  be  now  grown  out  of  date  ?  The 
truth  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  ambition,  every  passion  and  sen* 
timent  natural  to  the  human  heart  may  properly  be  depicted  in  this 
kind  of  poetry.  What  does  the  reviewer  think  of  love,  the  soul 
of  all  pastoral ;  is  that  ^an  antiquated  passion — a  sentiment  entirely 
alien  from  the  sympathies  of  all  ''  highly  civilized  **  persons  f  No, 
all  the  world  is  not  fallen  into  **  the  leui  and  slippered  pantakMA," 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  reviewer.  The  real  design  of 
pastoral  is  to  paint  the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  the  country,  and 
to  embody,  in  suitable  expressions,  those  rapturous  feelings  with  which' 
the  pleasant  hce  of  nature  always  inspires  a  mind  uiuiof^ietica^. 
Fields,  woods,  hills,  scattered  shnibs,  and  streams,  all  covered  with 
the  warm  light  of  summer,  ''  and  all  o'erspread  with  the  soft  wingi 
of  peace/'  demand  more  glowing  words  than  prose  could  veotare  to 
indulge  in.  And  we  are  sure  we  shall  hardly  have  a  siu|^  reader 
who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  other  of  his  life,  longed  for  expressions 
to  convey  to  others  the  beauty  of  scenes  he  has  beheld.  The  pastoral 
poet  creates  characters  sufficiently  refined  to  enjoy  such  scenes,  and 
sufficiently  simple  and  rustic  to  be  contented  with  them.  He  imagine! 
them  in  situations  in  which  they  may  naturally  converse  of  the  lovefy 
landscapes  around  them,  of  the  small  events  that  diversify  their  lives, 
of  their  attachments,  hopes,  fears,  solicitudes ;  of  their  misery  or 
happiness.  In  fact,  pastoral  is  the  most  simple  species  of  the  drama; 
consisting  in  general  of  a  single  scene,  in  which  characters  somewhat 
rude  develop  a  very  inartificial  action.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  these  characters  should  be  shepherds,  or  bdong  to  Sicilian 
or  Arcadian  rather  than  to  English  plains,  or  be  called  Menalcas, 
Daphnis,  Hylas,  Lacon,  &c.  in  preference  to  Robin,  Jonathan, 
John,  and  William.  The  topography  and  nomenclature  of  pastoral 
might  be  changed,  we  imagine,  without  altering  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  There  is  no  necessity  to  go  back  to  the  golden  age  for  the 
dramatis  personse  of  an  eclogue,  nor  need  we  prune  it  exactly  aAer 
the  fashion  of  Virgil  or  Theocritus.  We  are  not  contending  for  the 
old  form  of  pastoral.  But  if  compositions  turning  chiefly  on  subjects 
that  should  form  the  basis  of  pastond,  rural  manners  and  rural  scenery, 
may  still  be  made  to  communicate  pleasure  to  the  most  refined  readen 
'-Hind  that  they  may,  the  celebrity  of*  Walton's  Angler,'  the  aclpiow- 
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led^ied  hmxsty  of  the  book  of  Ruthy  and  of  many  parts  of  Wordsworth 
and  Thomson,  sufficiently  pro?e — ^we  can  by  no  means  perceiye  the 
eogeney  of  those  arguments  by  which  the  imfitness  of  this  kind  of 
poetry  to  ddigfat  a  polished  generation  is  attempted  to  be  proved. 
The  greater  part  of  *  Gertrude  of  Wyoming/  and  the  part  in  winch  the 
most  exquisite  beauty  is  to  be  found,  is  of  a  pastoral  nature.  That  it 
is  not  in  the  eclogue  form  is  nothing,  for  if  the  sentiments  and  occu- 
pations of  a  Tillage  girl  can  in  any  shape  give  pleasure  to  **  highly 
civilized  "  persons,  pastoral  may  yet  maintain  its  ground.  What  are 
Thomson's  little  episodes  of  Lavinia  and  Musidora,  but  pastorals  inter- 
woven  with  description  ?  And  to  quote  at  once  the  highest  authorityy 
what  are  the  forest  scenes  in  '  As  You  Like  It,'  and  in  '  Cymbeline,' 
hot  wild  sweet  pastorals,  richer  and  more  various  than  the .  sylvan 
muse  had  before  inspired  ?  Milton  has  left  us  one  lyrical  bucdic, 
on  a  melandK^y  snl^t,  conceived  afiterhis  own  lofty  manner,  over- 
flowing with  enthosiasmy  and  decked  with  all  those  exquisite  graces 
of  language  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  scatter  over  every  subject. 
And  had  he  written  m&ny  eclogues,  pastorals  would  have  been  as 
popular  in  this  country  as  romances. 

Pope,  with  many  others,  was  of  opinion  that  the  shepherds  o£ 
bucolic  poetry  ought  always  to  be  represented  virtuous,  and  by  much 
too  simple  and  natural  in  their  manners  to  be  witty.  And  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  restraint  which  he  foresaw  this  Ukeory  would  im- 
-  pose  upon  him,  that  he  declined  accompUshing  the  wish  of  his  friend 
Walsh,  that  he  should  write  a  pastoral  comedy.  But  how  he  could* 
nourish  this  opinion,  in  spite  of  his  acquaintance  with  Theocritus  and 
Virgil,  few  of  who^  swains  are  remarkable  for  yirtue  or  for  delicacy, 
is  more  than  we  can  determine.  We  acknowledge  candidly,  how- 
ever, that  could  we  persuade  ourselves  the  character^  of  pastoral 
ought  invariably  to  be  simple  and  faultless,  always  attacking  each 
other  with  silly  riddles,  (like  his  own  about  the  royal  oak,  &c,)  and 
eternally  mewling  in  alternate  rhymes,  we  would  willingly  see  a  halter 
about  the  sylvan  muse's  neck,  to  be  rid  at  once  of  her  drawling  and 
impertiiience. 

But  all  good  poetry  makes  itself  at  home  in  the  country  where  it 
happens  to  be  produced.  English  pastoral  should  describe  English 
manners,  divesting  itself  entirely  of  all  classical  partialities,  and  exer- 
cising its  invention  in  communicating  to  homely  sentiments  and 
homely  names  an  interest  and  a  charm  which  nothing  but  poetry  can- 
give.  We  can  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  English  buc6lic  poet 
should  not  choose  two  or  three  substantial  farmers  for  the  subject  of 
his  eclogues.  They  are  very  leisnrable  fellows  occasionally,  and  may 
perchance  tune  a  reed  as  sweetly  as  any  Sicilian  goat-herd.  Why 
not?  Pedlars  and  waggoners,  persons  considered  hitherto  as  very 
unpoetical,  and  such  as  no  fashionable  muse  could  honourably  converse 
with,  hare  been  conducted  upon  Parnassus  by  Wordswcnrth.  Nor 
does  this  license  in  the  least  ofitend  Apollo.  What  he  blatfles  Words- 
worth for,  is  the  remoMlessness  With  which  he  murder,  by  trifling  and 
proKxity,  his  own  Doric  sweetness.    However,  the  Poet  of  the  Lakes, 
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]|«aifig  it  fifeqtKMlly  Wkh  ttoii  6f  fwiflibhiew  asd  ^vtnt,  iMi  iitt 
rtkisifig  it  iBto  toffiMertkble  pdpslikrit^,  fiM  abown,  witateter  may  b9 
atAAi  that  poetry^  antWeHng  in  lAtiA  to  the  baeoHc  of  aatiqiiitj^  nay 
^«t  be  eapaUe  of  ifitereftting  and  deKghtb^the  moat  dt^ited  agje. 

The  civtiiiatirtii  wMeh  shoald  render  aa  )eia  alite  to  the  ehfartoa  of 
nkixkte,  of  to  their  pletitrea  abd  reftfeieifiatiTea,  would  be  a  hike  and 
hollow  civilizatioiii  tending  to  6omip|  mi  heart  no  leea  thaa  our  taata* 
Gettaine  eiriliaatioa  is  nothing  naore  than  a  thoroagh  knowledge  of 
tlie  elements  of  httinan  happioeii  aod  mie^,  and  m  the  neaaa  beat 
osculated  tb  produce  the  fanner  and  atert  the  hitter.  Ito  proper  ope« 
rat^  eannot,  therefore^  be  to  abridge  oar  fdeaiureit  bitt  to  pirify 
them  t  and  a4  Aotnetitneii  6alMng(^the  attention  fhym  busineas  and  the 
parsodt  of  gain  to  scenee  of  raral  qaiet,  and  pietwes  of  a  happhMM 
chea^y  prc^iired»  if  at  all  delightful)  is  iniiocetttly  to,  we  think  the  at^ 
tempi  to  please  by  pastoral  should  at  least  be  made,  as  no  detrimeni 
ooald  pdsdMy  aeerad  tharebjr  to  the  paUie. 

But  what  ^en  «6ald  the  fiaffhih  pastor^  poet  deseiibe  t  What 
characters  could  he  employ  ?  His  senary  and  his  eharadte«a  are  to 
be  fdund  ia  eveify  doun^  ia  Britain!  wolda  and  downs  coi^ered  with 
flocks;  fielda  strewed  with  yellow  sheaves,  or  with  aoented  hayt 
^epherds,  husbandmen,  or  reapers.  What  more  bad  Theocritus? 
To  be  sure  there  was  no  clergy  in  antient  Sicily  to  kidnap  the  tenth 
sheep,  or  put  a  black  crook  among  the  sheaTes.  If  those  old  pagan 
shepherds  now  and  then  sacrificed  a  kid  or  so  to  Pan,  they  shared  the 
ftast  with  the  god,  and  laid  their  ebth,  or  ate  without  one,  on  die 
grass  about  the  altar.  Nerertheleast  there  is  nothing  without  its  ad- 
rantages  i  the  bucolic  poet  of  Great  Britain  poisessee  in  the  clergy  and 
the  tax-gaUi^rer  (proh  ne£as !)  two  new  sources,  added  to  Ae  mildew, 
nit  in  tlM  sheep,  drci,  of  complaint  and  sympathy.  How  touching* 
would  be  the  apestrof^e  of  a  shopherd^boy  to  his^nvotuite  lamb,  just 
going  to  be  translated  to  episcopal  fields!  Per  diis  imuMirtalibut! 
the  Quarteriy  Reviewer  never  thought  of  tbis. 

Not  to  dwell,  however,  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  what  was 
there  in  all  tlie  pastoral  life  more  joyeuit  and  enlivening  than  oar  Eag- 
lish  harvest  •home?  Even  an  oidinarv  reaping  day,  fell  as  it  may 
seem  of  images  of  labour,  wouki  furnish  ample  matter  for  an  ecfegue. 
Suppose  the  poet  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  field  about  hnsakfaak-tine :  the 
reapers  stretched  along  upon  the  thick  grass  by  the  side  of  a  shady 
hedge ;  boys  gathering  Huts  in  the  bushes ;  fine  brunettes  pouring  out 
the  foaming  me,  or  handing  round  the  milk-wliite  curds  in  woodea 
bowls ;  and  all  present  full  of  mirth  and  jdtity,  jesting  or  laughing  be* 
tween  every  mou Aful,  or^  more  pastoral  still,  entertainkig  each  otinr 
with  songs.  Rising  well  refreshed,  and  bending  their  merry  brown 
Akces  ia  rows  over  their  bright  aiekles,  a  troop  of  English  reapeia  ap- 
pears altsgether  as  poetieal  as  the  most  idle  knot  of  shepherds  ever  be- 
held in  Arcadia. 

However,  ^eitiier  Pope;  aor  any  ether  English  writer  of  paatoraH 
has  choseu  u>  depict  exactly'  oar  own  country  manners,  amuMinents^ 
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•r  ocmipitlm.  IiMbed,  Pop«  had  not  lived  loag  enongfa  ftt  th^  time 
h%  wrote  his  ecloguet,  to  hare  made  any  original  observationa  oo 
liTing  manaerB,  or  to  be  aequainted  witk  the  development  of  the  pae^ 
sions  in  breasts  untutored  and  unrefined.  His  notions  of  rural  ule^ 
such  as  they  were,  he  had  almost  entirely  borrowed  firom  preceding 
writers,  whether  critics  or  poets ;  and  when  he  came  to  employ  them  in 
his  descriptions,  he  found  they  were  like  the  *'  figures  dim "  on  Ca- 
mus's  bonnet,  scarcely  legible  to  the  imagination.  Still,  as  his  fancy 
waf  strongly  impregnated  with  the  po^o  seeds,  and  his  judgment 
matured  far  beyOnd  his  years  by  well-directed  study,  he  felt  confi- 
danoa  in  his  powers  of  versificaticm,  and  hoped  to  naturalise  the  Stcir 
)iaa  Muses  in  Windsor's  shades. 

From  his  childhood,  Pope  had  ei\joyed  the  advantage  of  conversing 
iamiliajrly  with  men  riAned  in  their  taste,  witty,  studious,  but  yet  men 
of  the  world.  From  these  he  caught,  with  more  rapidity  than  hji 
could  have  done  from  books,  that  admirable  discretion  by  which  he 
governed  his  conduct  as  an  author  from  the  beginning.  To  them  the 
MS.  of  his  pastorals  was  submitted,  and  their  hints  and  suggestions, 
mingled  with  encouragement  and  well  deserved  praise,  at  once  con- 
ferring power  and  confidence,  enabled  him  to  be  more  correct,  and  to 
be  satisfied  that  he  had  written  something  worth  correcting.  The  vi- 
cinitv  of  his  father's  seat  at  Bingfield  to  that  of  Sir  William  Trumbal, 
who  had  been  secretary  to  King  William,  fortunately  brought  Pope 
acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  who  greatl3r  assisted  his  studies,  and 
introduced  him  to  several  persons  of  fashion  and  rank.  With  most  of 
these  he  preserved,  during  their  lives^  an  uninterrupted  intercourse 
and  Mendship ;  and  when  he  was  afterwards  assailea  by  the  legions 
of  Ghrub-street,  that  antient  asylum  of  criticism  and  dulness,  he 
pleased  himself,  as  well  as  he  might,  with  reckoning  up  the  illustrious 
names  with  which  the  memory  of  his  youthfnl  productions  was  as- 
sociated : — 

Granville  the  polite, 
And  kaowiutf  Waldi,  would  tell  me  I  could  write ; 
Well«naturea  Garth  inflamed  widi  early  praise, 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  ray  lays ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read. 
Even  mitred  ilocAet/er would  nod  the  head. 
An.d  St.  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friend  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 

The  correspondence  he  maintained  with  Walsh  and  Wycherley,  on 
the  subject  of  his  pastorals,  is  more  valuable  by  far  than  the  pastorals 
themselves.  There  we  are  admitted  to  witness  the  cautious  and  grar 
dual  development  of  the  poet's  mind,  his  longings  after  immortality 
feebly  veiled  by  modesty  and  borrowed  indifference,  his  expressions, 
half  affectation  and  half  ink^  his  passioihate  devodon  to  his  art,  his 
first  views  of  life,  his  affection,  his  endiUdasm,  If  it  were  possible  to 
read  Pope's  poetry  without  being  in  love  with  his  character,  no  feel- 
ing, upright  heart,  could  ever  withstand  the  benignity,  sweetness,  and 
vlr^ieiiB  eahieAnees  ai  hia  friendly  correspoiidenee; 
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But  to  retum  to  the  Pastorals.  His  design  being  to  paint  the  faor 
seasons  of  the  year,  each  in  a  separate  eclogue,  be  naturally  com- 
mences with  the  spring.  The  dedication  is  to  Sir  William  IVumbal, 
and  begins  thus: 

You/that  too  wise  for  pride,  too  good  for'powcr. 
Enjoy  the  glory  to  be  great  no  more, 
And  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boast. 
To  all  the  world  illustriously  are  lost ! 
O,  let  my  muse  her  slender  reed  inspire, 
,  Till  in  your  native  shades  you  tune  the  lyre  :— 

an^  then  goes  on  to  compare  the  patron  to  the  nightingale,  and  the 
author  to  the  thrush.  Two  shepherds,  Daphnis  and  Strepfaon,  aie 
now  introduced,  and  these  poor  fellows,  having  been  kept  wakeful  by 
"  Lore  and  the  Muse,"  begin  at  once  to  be  merry,  and  rouse  each 
other's  musical  powers  by  such  arguments  as  the  following : 

Hear  how  tbe  birds  on  every  bloomy  spray. 
With  joyous  music  wake  the  dawning  day ! 
Why  sit  we  mute,  when  early  linnets  sing. 
When  warblinff  Philomel  salutes  the  spring? 
Whv  sit  we  sad  when  Phosphor  shines  so  dear. 
And  lavish  Nature  painU  the  purple  year  1 

Strephon  knowing  no  *' cause  or  just  impediment"  why  they  shoukl 
not  be  musical  as  well  as  the  linnets,  replies — 

Sing  then,  and  Damon  shall  attend  the  strain^  Sec    * 

And  they  proceed,  alternately  chanting  four  lines  apiece,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  The  last  line  of  Daphois's  invitation  contains  a  pretty 
imitation  of  tbe  following  lines  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris : 

Ipsa  gemmeis  purpurautem 
Pingit  annum  floribus. 

With  flowery  gems  she  paints  the  purpling  year. 

Excepting  the  musical  flow  of  the  verses,  there  is  very  little  to  praise 
in  this  eclogue.  The  sentiments  and  images,  where  they  are  not  poor, 
are  hackneyed,  and  the  riddles  with  which  the  shepherds  puzde  each 
other  are  perfectiy  absurd.  Having  contended  a  good  while  on  the 
comparative  beauty  of  their  mistresses,  Strephon  exclaims— 

Say,-  shepherd  say,  in  what  glad  soil  appears 
A  wondrous  tree  that  sacred,  inonarchs  bears  ? 
Tell  me  but  this,  and  I  '11  disclaim  the  prize, 
And  give  the  conquest  to  thy  Sylvia's  eyes. 

But  Daphnis,  being  also  big  with  a  riddloi  and  apparenUy  weary  of 
his  mistress,  replies — 

Nay,  tell  me  first  in  wliat  more  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lilly  yields? 
And  then  a  nobler  prize  I  will  resigpn, 
For  Sylvia,  charming  Sylvia,  shall  be  thine  I 

And  these  wretched  contrivances  were  framed  after  classical  moddsi 
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fitf  Virgil  hag  two  riddlet  every  whit  as  fltupid  as  Pope's*  But  do  we 
read  the  antients  Qoly  to  cq>y  their  impenections }  Another  imita- 
tion of  the  same  writer  ia  this  pastoral  is  good,  hut  inferior  to  the 
original : 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 
Then,  hid  in  shades,  dudes  her  eager  swain ; 
But  feigns  a  laugh  to  see  me  search  around. 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  &ir  is  found. 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciva  puella, 
Eifugit  ad  salices,  $ed  se  cttpit  ante  videri. 

On  this  passage,  we  shall  copy  a  remark  of  Fontenelle :  **  Rieo  n'e^t 
plus  agreeable  que  des  faits  expos^e  de  mani^re  qu'ils  portent  leur 
reflexion  avec  eux.  Tel  edt  ce  trait  admirable  de  Virgile.  Le  Berger 
ne  Tons  dit  point  quel  est  le  dessein  de  Galatee,  quoi  qu'il  le  sente  par- 
fiaitement  bien ;  mais  il  a  €i^  frappe  de  Taction,  et  selon  qu'il  la  vous 
represente,  il  est  impossible  que  vous  n'  en  deyiniez  le  dessein/* 

Summer,  the  second  pastoral,  is  much  superior,  and  the  lines  in 
which  the  poet  addresses  Dr.  Garth  are  rery  fine : 

Accept,  O  Garth,  the  muse's  early  lays. 

That  adds  this  wreath  of  ivy  to  thy  iNiys ; 

Hear  what  from  love  unpractised  hearts  endure. 

From  love,  the  $oU  disease  thou  can\t  not  cure,  > 
What  an  admirable  compliment  to  a  physician !  In  this  eclogue,  as  in 
the  second  of  Virgil,  an  untiuccessful  lover  bewails  his  misfortunes, 
and  to  do  him  justice^  his  grief  runs  trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But 
here,  as  before,  the  best  ideas — the  descent*of  the  pastoral  flute,  and 
the  passionate  wish  to  be  changed,  even'' into  an  inferior  being,  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  near  the  beloved  object — are  borrowed : 

That  flute  is  mine,  which  Colin's  tuneful  breatli 
Inspired  when  living,  and  bequeathed  in  death ; 
He  said,  "  Alexis,  take  this  pipe,  the  same 
That  taught  the  groves  my  Rosalinda's  name."— Pope. 

Kst  mihi  disparibus  septum  compacta  sicutis 

Fistula,  Damoetos  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  olim, 

Et  di5cit  moriens,  Te  nunc  ha\>et  ista  secundum.— Viao I L. 

Oh !  were  I  made  by  some  transforming  power, 
Tlie  captive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  bower ! 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  listening  ears  employ, 
And  I  those  kisses  he  receives  enjoy.— Pope. 
Some  God  transform  me,  by  his  heavenly  power, 
Even  to  a  bee,  to  buzz  witliin  your  bower. 
The  v^inding  ivy  chaplct  to  invade, 
And  folded  fern  that  your  fair  forehead  shade, 

Theocritus — ^DaYnsir. 

The  blowing  is  Pope's  imitation  of  a  fine  verse  of  Virgil's : 

The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  green  retreats. 

The  Latin  is— 

Muscosi  foDtes;  et  umno  moUior  herba. 
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Which  Dtyden  haft  twMd  iato«' 

Ye  moiiy  springt,  imfithig  ia$y  $itep, 
where  all  the  hettuty  of  the  exquisite  simile  h  lost. 
The  thought  originated,  it  seeoas,  with  Theocritus : 
T^opfvp90^  Iff  TMrifrn  «Mi|  ftmkmmr^pti  hhm» 
On  purple  carp«AS,  softer  ftu  thsn  sleep. 
And  Shakspeare,  to  whom  all  images  were  familiar,  hae  a  similar  ex- 
pression : 

But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear^ 
Tamer  Hum  sleep. 

The  third  pastoral  is  remarkably  spiritless,  and  has  scarcely  any  doe 

verBes,  excepting  the  dedication  to  Wycherley  : 

Thou,  whom  the  Nine  with  Plautus*  wit  inspire, 
Tlie  art  of  Terence,  and  Menander*8  flre; 
Whose  sense  instructs  us,  and  whose  humour  charms, 
Whose  judgment  sways  us,  and  whose  spirit  warms  I 
Oh !  skiird  in  nature  1  see  the  hearts  of  swains, 
Their  artless  passions^  and  their  tender  paias. 

There  is  one  line,  howerer,  so  exquisitely  €owiag  and  musical,  that 
its  sweetness  may  he  compared  to  that  of  the  meet  melodious  in 
Virgil— 

And  Delia's  name  and  Boris  filled  the  grove. 

Formosam  resonare  doces  Amarillida  silvas. 
The  following,  too,  have  merit,  as  they  give  rise  to  rural  atsociatioDiL 
though  they  are  at  variance  with  the  notions  of  the  critics,  who  would 
keep  out  of  sight  all  idea  of  pain  and  weariness  : 

While  laboring  oxen,  spent  with  toil  and  keat^ 
In  their  loose  traces  from  the  field  retreat ; 
While  curling  smokes  from  village  tops  are  seen, 
And  the  fleet  shades  glide  o'er  the  dusky  green.    - 

The  fourth  pastoral,  to  which,  at  the  request  of  Walsh,  the  author 
gave  the  form  of  a  Dirge,  has  more  poetry  in  it  and  feeling  than  any 
of  the  others. — ^Two  shepherds,  watching  their  flocks  at  midnight,  in 
a  grove,  behold  the  moon  rising  serenely  in  the  wintry  sky,  and  to 
shorten  the  tediousness  of  night,  propose  to  celebrate  the  praise  of 
Daphne  (Mrs.  Tempest),  llie  dead  of  night  is  very  finely  marked 
in  the  first  of  these  lines — 

Now  sUepimgJloch  on  their  softjieeca  lie. 

The  moon,  serene  in  gloryi  mounts  the  sky^ 
And  the  wintry  season  in  these, 

Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silver  firost. 

Their  beauty  vrithered,  and  their  verdure  lost* 
In  the  first  eclogue  of  the '  Shepherd's  Calender,'  in  the  apostrophe  of 
the  shepherd  lo  the  wintry  ground,  there  are  lines  which  Pape  bad  to 
his  eye  when  writing  this  pastoral : 

Whilome  thy  fresh  spring  flowered,  and  af^er  hasted 
Thy  summer  proud,  with  daffodillies  dight. 
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Yon  naked  treet>  whose  sbady  leaves  are  lost. 
Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bower. 
And  BOW  are  cloth<)d  with  moss  and  hoai^  frqat^ 
Instead  of  blooms,  wherewith  your  buds  did  floweri 

There  is  do  occasion,  however,  to  multiply  qaotations :  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  fbur  eclogues  are  poverty  and  feebleness  of  con- 
ception, Taffueness  of  expression,  absence  of  passion,  want  of  original 
imagcary. '  lik^  imuiy  other inHBiiorproduetiohs,  tliey  a^e  pfeserved^jr 
being  associated  with  works  whose  soeds  of  immortality  are  in  them- 
sehres ;  and  if  they  serve  to  excite  Industry  amd  application  in  yotith, 
there  may  be  utility  in  their  conservation.  Otherwise,  they  might  rery 
lirell  be  omitted  in  future  editions  of  Pope. 


TO  A  STAR, 

if^kUh  Shines  m  at  Nighi  ikraugk  my  Bed-room  0^mdw, 

Hail,  holy  watcher  of  the  night ! 
Whose  ray  ray  pillow  vbits  still, 
As  oft  as  bay  withdraws  her  light 
Beyond  the  iar  Atlantic  hill. 
IIow  sweet  thy  twinkling  golden  beam 
Through  night*s  unclouded  ether  strays. 
To  touch,  perhaps,  dull  lids  that  dream 
Well  pleased  of  Mammon's  brighter  rays. 

Wert  thou  among  the  starry  lords 
To  wh6m  the  Persian  bent  his  knee? 
Thou  wert,  for  heaven's  bright  host  affords 
No  iiery  power  could  rival  thee ! 
And  still  the  shepherd  wild,  that  dips 
Ills  foot  in  old  Euphrates'  flood, 
Whatever  accents  rule  his  lips, 
In  heart,  adores  thee  still  as  God ! 

For  when  the  sun,  thy  kindred,  rears 
His  golden  locks  above  the  main, 
With  prostrate  brow  the  Kurd  appears 
In  open  tent  on  Shinar's  plain.  ' 
And  when  through  Winter's  cloudy  roof 
Thy  struggling  ray  bursU  brightly  forth, 
Ue  deems  that  danger,  &r  aloof, 
lies  hid  in  caverns  of  the  north. 

And  I,  bright  star  I  adore  thee  too, 
Whose  light  doth  kiss  my  eyes  so  oft. 
No  beauty  bathed  in  Cyprian  4ew, 
With  cheek  as  cygnet's  bosom  soft, 
Nor  beacon  on  some  rocky  height, 
Otiiding  to  safety  o'er  the  billow. 
E'er  touched  the  heart  with  more  delight, 
Than  thou,  bright-shining  on  my  pillow ! 


BlON. 
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raoGiiBss  OF  the  burmbsb  war<-^ampaign8  in 

1824-25, 

StwndAHieU, 

Tu£  extent  of  the  task  which  we  hare  undertaken,  in  layisf^ 
before  the  British  Public  the  connected  events  of  this  war,  in  the 
proseut  series  of  articles,  will  not  admit  of  much  introductory  die* 
cussion  when  entering  on  the  operations  of  this  season.  Should  the 
strain  in  which  we  commented  on  the  numerous  blunders  diat 
marked  the  commencement  of  this  war,  lead  to  an  inference  that  we 
aimed,  by  their  exposure,  to  proclaim  the  incapacity  of  Lord  Amhent's 
government,  we  enter  our  disclaimer  against  any  such  inference,  and 
define  the  aim  of  these  our  labours  to  be,  1st,  To  give  our  strictures  a 
practical  value,  by  laying  bare  the  defective  and  erroneous  points 
which  deface  our  system  of  foreign  and  military  policy  in  India ;  and 
2dly,  To  produce  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  a  correct  and 
impartial  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  war  now  raging  there. 
f  The  absence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  Calcutta,  when  war 
was  forced  on  the  Bengal  Government,  necessarily  threw  idl  the  early 
arrangements  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  on  the  spot ;  with  Sir 

I  Edward  Paget,  therefore,  praise  or  censure  for  past  results  cannot 
rest ;  but  on  him  will  fall  the  highest  measure  of  responsibility  in  the 
present  campaigns.  The  Government  feeling,  perhapis,  its  inability, 
or,  in  compliment  to  the  high  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  placed 

(^the  most  ample  resources  in  Sir  Edward  Paget*s  hands,  not  even 
reserving  an  efficient  check  on  expenditure  connected  with  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  Such  a  degree  of  confidence  is  novel,  if  not 
unprecedented,  in  the  annals  of  India;  and  a  general  interest  was 
created  in  the  issue  of  the  plans  and  development  of  resources  by  a 
Commander-in-Chief,  vested  with  a  power  of  unlimited  expenditure. 
To  the  military  body  the  success  of  the  exporiment  was  important,  as 
involving  a  future  and  more  general  application  of  the  principle  it 
embraced. 

The  first  indication  of  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  followed 
the  disaster  at  Ramoo.  When  sdarm  for  the  8afet\^  of  Calcutta  was 
ripe,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  it  is  believed, under  the  influence  of  tlie 
counsels  of  Commodore  Hayes,  of  the  Honourable  Company's  marine, 
and  his  Majesty's  Quartermaster-General,  set  on  foot  a  very  exten- 
sive flotilla,  or  gun-boat  establishment,  which  was  to  cruise  on  the 
Salt  Lake,  east  of  the  city,  and  by  ranging  through  the  Sunderbunds, 
or  Delta,  between  Calcutta  and  Dacca,  to  preserve  our  firesides  from 
molestation.  There  never  was  an  enemy  likely  to  afford  employment 
to  this  military  marine ;  and  as  it  soon  became  obvious  that  this 
Catamaran  project  was  useless  for  home  defence,  the  flotilla  was 
apportioned  to  the  forces  about  to  invade  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Arra- 
con.     With  the  latter  army  such  an  establishment  was  judidoitt; 
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tbougb,  had  tlie  equipment  been  directed  exclusively  to  fitness  for  the 
transport  of  troops  and  8U[^Kes  across  the  estuaries  and  large  rirers 
which  impede  an  advance  into  Arracan,  instead  of  to  the  calibre  *  and 

rntum  of  artillery  it  was  to  cany,  this  flotilla  would  have  proved 
less  expensive,'  and  certainly  more  useful. 
The  principal  features  in  the  Commander-in-Chief's  plan  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  were,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Assam ;  to 
recruit  the  exhausted  and  crippled  force  at  Rangoon  under  Sir  A', 
Campbell,  by  reinforcements  from  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Ceylon,  so 
that  this  army  might  act  a  substantive  part  in  the  general  plan  of 
eperlitions;  and  from  Bengal  to  penetrate  the  Ava  dominions  by 
Cachar  and  Arracan.  For  the  latter  purposes,  upwards  of  30,000 
■len,  of  all  arms,  were  collected  in  Bengal.  The  lines  of  operation  ( 
from  Cachar,  Arracan,  and  Rangoon,  were  all  directed  on  Ameera- 
poora,  the  capital  of  the  Burmese  empire.   The  mutiny '  at  Barrack- 

1  Upwards  of  190  gi'eaik-uns,  according  to  Commodore  Hayes's  report. 

<TdU  branch  of  expenditure  does  not,  up  to  the  latest  date  from  India, 
(Aui^st  1825,)  fall  short  of  eleven  or  twelve  lac$  of  rupees,  excbuwe  of  the  ex- 
peniief  of  building^  and  purchasing  the  boats. 

SA  recent  communication  from  India  affords  matter  for  a  note,  with 
reference  to  this  mutiny,  or  rather  to  the  debates  in  Parliament,  on  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume's  motion,  24th  March  1825,  fur  certain  despatches  touching 
the  organization  of  the  Indian  army.  Our  Correspoudent  observes,  the  mass 
of  general  i^^norance  and  misinformation  which  pervaded  the  speeches  on  this 
occasion,  excited  in  India  a  general  feeling^  of  either  pity  or  contempt.  The 
efforts  of  those  Members  who  called  for  information  on  erroneous  data,  and 
the  warm  expressions  of  other  Members,  who  uttered,  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  what  their  feelings  dictated,  may  be  excused;  but  can  it  be  true 
that  the  grave,  the  respectable  President  of  the  India  Board,  used  such 
expressions  as  the  following  ?  viz, : 

"  That  iu  the  administration  of  so  vast  a  country,  containing  so  many 
millions  of.inhabitants,  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  under  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, a  very  large  discretion  must  be  allowed  in  the  execution  of  any 
orders,  when  it  is  considered/'  &c.  &c.  And  again  :  '<  In  such  a  case,  the 
mau  must  be  blind  who  did  not  perceive  that  a  large  discretion  must  be  left 
to  the  Governor-General,  to  a'lopt  himself  to  auy  new  circumstances  that 
may  arise."  Following  this  course  of  argument,  the  Indian  Minister  is  made 
to  ohser^'c  to  the  House : 

*'  But  though  the  orders  sent  out "  (25th  November  1823,  for  the  reor^ani* 
zation  of  the  Indian  army)  '*  wekb  careird  into  RXECtrrioN,  there  was  not 
a  single  representation  made  against  any  op  them,  unless  the  separation  into 
two  battalions  of  what  bad  before  formed  one  regiment.  Of  complaints  of 
this  kind,  onlv  five  or  six  'had  been  received ;  and  with  those  exceptions, 
there  Was  in  the  representations  not  the  s1i<thtest  appearance  of  discontent." 
If  such  words  were  uttered  by  Mr.  Wynne,  it  may  be  asserted  that  they  con- 
tain wilful  deceptions,  or  that  they  are,  at  least,  words  that  deceive,  '*  that 
palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense,"  and  Uad  to  conclusions  totally  fslse  or 
erroneous.  They  were  uttered  to  answer  a  temporary  purpose ;  and  the 
hollow  plea  of  a  vindication  of  Lord  Amherst,  nhile  both  that  nobleman  and 
his  Government  are  basely  traduced  by  such  inferences,  calls  aloud  for  ex- 
posure. If  the  extracts  quoted  be  strictly  interpreted,  they  imply,  1st,  That 
the  despatch  of  the  25th  November  1823  was  to  be  acted  on,  under  the 
large  dueretionary  power  vested  in  the  local  Government.  2dly,  That  Lord 
Amherst  and  his  coadjutors  did  exercise  this  power,  and  then  gave  complete 
effect  to  the  Court's  orders.    And  lastly,  That  the  orders  of  the  Court  wert 
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at  |bU  laU  pmod,  oreata  aa  iteration  in  tba  plan  of  thi»  otiwpiigBa, 
It  i«  beypod  the  «c<]f>9  of  this  article  to  di)at9  oq  tW  Piibm^y  ouitif^y 
fdrther  than  to  point  to  it  as  i^eessarily  •iwpendiog  the  coaipUittoj 

carried  into  execution,  to  the  ^^ratification  of  the  European  officers  of  the 
army,  and  without  any  bad  effect  on  the  Native  soldiery. 
'  To  aafwer  tliese  iafereocftn  in  the  ovder  in  which  they  art  thoa  placed  be 
U  kAown,  that  in  lieu  qf  this  ditcretioaary .  power,  the  peroration  to  the 
Honourable  Court's  despatch  of  the  25th  Nuveniber  18*23,  dar^  the  local 
poverunnent,  at  t^eir  peril,  to  decline  ffivin|^  immediate  effect  to  the  orders  it 
conveyed.  This  mandatory  and  infiallible  doctrine  received  the  approval,  in 
1823,  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne,  who,  in  1835,  has  optics  ao  dear,  that  be  ts  stated 
to  laud  '^  very  large  discretionary  power."  The  second  inference  is  rooccded  ; 
lA>rd  Amherst  and  the  local  Government  did,  most  disobediently,  exerdse 
their  discretion,  although  oh  too  limited  a  scale.  The  last  inference  and  its 
consequences  are  equally  unfounded  in  fad  with  the  first.  The  orders  teal 
out  WERE  NOT  CABRIEU  INTO  EFFECT,  or,  to  spesV  correctly,  they  were  vfry 
partially  acted  on.  The  army,  as  a  body,  were  vert/  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
prgaulzatiooj  and  if  the  narracknoor  mutiny  did  uut  actually  spring  from 
the  partial  effect  given  to  the  Court  s  orders,  the  eotisuumiaiiun  of  dlscouteut, 
Vy  uii  upeu  viulutiou  of  allegiance  and  discipline,  was  ensured  by  this  ill- 
advised  reorganization.  It  is  for  Mr.  Wynne  to  reconcile  such  direct  cootra- 
dictions  ;  the  Coiirt'^  orders. of  November  1823  were  distusscd  ia  Council  in 
May  1824,  and  the  President  of  the  Indian  Board  must,  therefore,  kert 
known  the  results  iu  March  1825. 

Lord  Amherst  and  the  local  Government  are  entitled  to  infinite  credit  for 
dariiig  to  suspend  the  greater  part  of  the  measures  of  reorganization  in  the 
yery  teeth  of  the  ptril  naragraph  ;  and  common  honesty  demands,  that  thf 
benclits  flowing  from  toe  measures  of  suspension  be  proclaimed  : 

Were  three  of  the  dearest  stations  in  all  India  made  half-batta  stations  ? 

Was  the  couting:ent  atlowance  of  fifty  rupees  a  mouth  granted  to  captainf 
^f  troops  and  companies  reduced  to  thirty  rupees  ? 

.  Was  the  contract  for  cavalry  contingencies  taken  from  officers,  companies^ 
troops,  and  the  supply  of  the  articles  transferred  to  the  Commissariat,  wbil( 
their  care  and  preservation  rested  with  troop-officers  ? 

Were  local  and  provincial  officers  deprived  of  their  off' reckonings  ? 

Wa)  the  Quartermaster-Gcnerars  department,  one  of  the  most  essential 
branches  of  the  general  staff,  Talready  inefficient,)  further  reduced  ? 

Were  the  allowances 'of  all  the  personal,  division^  and  regimental  staff, 
/educed  to  the  Court's  scale  ? 

To  these,  and  many  other  such  questions,  the  answer  is.  No  !  And  the 
.merit  of  the  negative, — great  indeed,  it  is  too  at  the  present  crisis — is  due  to 
Lord  Amherst  and  the  local  Government,  who  were  not  the  silly  tools  diat 
the  Court's  mandate  would  have^  made  them.  Had  tlie  whole  of  the  measures 
of  reorganization  taken  effect,  discontents  loud  and  deep,  nay,  overt  acu  alsi), 
.might,  perchance,  have  superseded  **  representations,"  Jt  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  formation  of  rceimcuts  of  tvst»  battalions  into  di&tinrt 
regiments,  had  not  also  been  rejected  ;  for  the  aduptiou  of  this  measure  re- 
moved all  the  officers  from  the  men  whom  they  had  long  commoadeJ,  and 
thus  broke  the  attachment  of  the  Native  solmer  to  his  European  officer; 
leaving  the  seeds  of  discontent  to  germinate,  uncontruUed  by  attachment, 
confidence,  or  respect.  This  is  the  had  effect  which  the  reor|:aniwition  pro- 
duced on  tne  Native  soldiery.  A  boon  was  conferred  un  the  Native  suldier  by 
the  abolition  of  the  half-mounting  system  ;  and  the  -^uni  of  this  advama^  may 
l)e  estio^ated  at  about  thiee  annas  (fourpencefartlins]  a  mouth  to  each  mau. 
Jh^  emolument  formerly  derived  from  this  source  by  commaiidiug-officer» 
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ff VnmtBoifllts  for  opttdof  the  ewnj^go^  Am  iuoh  a  dMioig^tkcy 
could  not  in  reason  be  expected  to  ^nter  into  8ir  £.  Paget't  eaioula^ 
tioosy  its  e£feet8  should  not  be  permitted  to  subtract  from  any  merit 
to  which  his  measures  n^ght  otherwise  «e«m  entitled. 

of  corpiy  is  made  up  to  them  by  a  rate  of  commsad-uioiiejr*  R^w  ptid  by  the 

Thai  far,  as  a  feueral  commeat  on  what  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  the 
Presideal  of  the  Bmird  of  Cuntrol ;  but  to  avoir!  tiie  charge  of  a  mere  dog;^ 
flwtical  opinion  OB  the  discontents  of  the  army^  (European  officers,)  some 
iurtber  notice  is  indispensable.  Frooi  Mr«  Wynne's  observations,  it  might 
almost  be  imai^iied  that  the  new  prgfinisattoii  was  put  to  the  vote  before  it 
becaoielaw.  As  this  could  not  happen,  Mr.  Wynne  shouldhave  explained 
tiMvhaanel  by  which  the  sentiments  of  the  office  rscouM  reach  their  superiors, 
dthtr'at  home  or  in  India,  after  tlie  orders  were  promulgated.  The  onl^ 
|ml  inqde  Is  by  personal  ^n4  individual  memorial;  a  course  not  hastily 
(uHowed,  because  such  appeals  against  the  decrees  of  the  Honourable  Court 
And  Us  Government!  are  generally  received  as  indicating;  a  cuntuiuacious 
opposition  to  lawful  authority,  and  therefore  entail  on  the  darlo^  appellant 
Ht/mfmr^  should  he  escape  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  cause  advocated. 
T)ie  new  arraoscn«i)ts  were  bottouied  on  a  system  of  g^eneral  retrenchment ; 
sad  if  the  Court,  by  its  orders,  inflicted  oni  itself  any  additional  char«:e,  the 
booQ  fell  ejutlusively  on  the  ofScers  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  army,  lo 
Bengal,  no  class  of  oflKcers  hail  a  farthing  added  to  their  allowances  or  taioln« 
Meats ;  but  had  not  Liord  Amherst  and  the  local  Government  interposed, 
miy  officer  would  have  been  a  severe  sufferer  by  the  new  organisation.  The 
liarsti  character  of  these  measures  of  retrenchment  may  be  imagined  from 
Ibt  faet,  that  a  new  and  moderate  (if  n^t  a  timid)  Government  ventured  to 
disebey  the  peremptory  decree !  What  shall  be  said  for  the  candour,  nay, 
^r  the  honesty,  of  the  representation,  that  the  officers  were  satisfied  with  the 
Court's  orders  of  retrenchment ;  advanced  as  this  deduction  is,  by  one  who 
btem  that  the  local  Government  of  India  had  only  rendered  the  decree 
palaleable,  by  dropping  the  most  obnoaious  and  oppressive  articles  of 
retrenchment  ? 

A  more  shallow  imposition  than  the  reorganisation  of  regiments,  was  neree 
ittenpted  to  be  palmed,  as  afaneufy  on  any  body  of  men  ;  with  exception  of 
tbermciiMi  of  one  lieutenant,  and  in  his  stead  placing  one  addUionai  captain 
in  each  reipiment,  there  is  not  a  shadow  ef  advantage  afforded.  That  anarmv 
bsviog  subalterns  of  upwards  of  twenty  years'  standing,  required  such 
fdidT,  had  long  been  admitted.  The  other  portion  of  this  famed  measure 
canouly  be  characterised  as  a  piece  of  trickery,  by  which  the  great  prise 
(colonelcy  of  a  regiment)  was  reduced  in  value,  to  increase  the  nen^etirmg' 
dassoi  officers,  and  thereby  diminish  the  proportion  of  the  retiring  class  (the 
lieuteoant-culonels).  These  were  in  a  proportion  uf  ^icw  lieutenant-oelooeU 
to  sne  colonelcy,  (the  grand  prise  in  this  lottery,)  but  are  now  egual.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonels will  henceforth  have  more  temptation  to  hold  fast  the  service 
for  this  step.  It  was  this  effect,  perhaps,  that  led  the  Court  to  innovate ;  and 
aaqaeftiouably  this  effect  will  dtmiuisn,if  it  should  not  completely  neutralise, 
the  vaunted  advantage  of  more  rapid  promotion,-  caused  by  the  actual  augmen- 
tation, amounting  to  half  a  colonel  to  each  regiment.  An  ensign  entering 
the  service,  may  now  attain  the  rank  of  captain  within  twen^  years ;  but  he 
will  not  be  colonel  of  a  regiment  under  forty-five  years,  and  wdl  then  meet  an 
inadequate  reward  for  so  maoy  years  of  toil  in  a  foreign  country. 

So  far  from  general  satisfaction,  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  diftcentent  at 
^ese  arrangements  ;  even  the  dazzle  of  a  few  promotions  in  the  hig*«er 
grades  could  not  conceal  the  true  intent  and  bearing  of  these  arrangements 
OS  the  body  of  the  service.  Officers  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years'  standini^ 
are  Jttstly  diiappotnted  at  the  ruinous  redttctioa.o£  t^ie  annui|ythat  was  to 
cheer  their  close  of  life,  and  the  destruction  of  hopes  so  long  fostered^  Ttiers 
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We  will  now  proceed  wkh  our  narratiTOy  Mlowfog  ^e  Older 
olMenred  in  the  campaign  of  1824. 

.Campaign  of  1824-25  in  Assam, 

The  operations  of  the  last  campaign  closed  in  this  quarter  with  the 
relinquishment  of  our  advanced  positions  at  Kulliabary  falling  back 
upwards  of  100  miles  to  Gowahutty,  the  capital  of  Lower  Assam, 
brigadier  Richards's  reasons. for  the  adoption  of  this  measure  have 
been  already  stated  ;  and  though  they  certainly  prove  the  expediency 
of  a  retreat,  yet  the  fn'oceeding  was  calculated  to  throw  a  shade  over 
our  hitherto  successful  wa^SJe  in  Assam,  which  must  tend  to  aug- 
ment the  resistance  and  difficulties  in  the  present  campaign.  The 
ability  of  the  Commissariat  to  subsist  troops  in  so  distant  a  point  op 
the  Burrampootra  as  Kulliabar,  should  have  been  duly  weighed 
before  Brigadier  Richards  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  cantoned  the 
largest  proportion  of  his  troops  there. 

are  tome  officers  who,  after  forty  years  of  servitude,  mill  now  come  oa 
the  reduced  scale  of  colooels'  off-reckoniogs.  The  officers  whose  rank 
places  them  beyond  reach  of  the  baneful  effects  of  the  new  system,  have  beta 
known  to  express  unfavourable  opinions  of  the  reorganization,  which  has, 
In  short,  no  advocates  but  ^lih.  men  of  property,  who  were  about  to  retire  aa 
a  lieutenant-colonel's  pension,  and  were  saved  from  doing  this  good  to  Ae 
service  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rise  to  the  grade  of  lieutenaat-eokioel 
commancunt,  (a  fictitious  grade  without  rank,  now  knpwn  only  in  the  lodiaa 
army,  applied  originally  to  prevent  one  instance  of  actual  supercesskio  to 
officers  ia  his  Majesty's  service,  but  continued,  although  pr«»motion  to  a 
Ueutenaiit-colonelcy  *  is  sUno  in  the  Company's,  and  rapll  in  his  Majesty's 
service,]  which  enables  them  to  reside  permanently  in  Europe  on  the  allow- 
aaces  or  a  regimental  colonel,  in  which  grade  there  is  no  retirement  but  to 
the  gf^ve.  That  officers  so  situated  will  joiu  iu  Mr.  Wynne's  view  of  the  new 
organization,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  they  are  units  in  the  service. 

Tempting  as  a  deeper  analysis  of  the  reorganization  arrangements  mav  be, 
it  is  time  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Wynne,  who  may,  at  the  distance  of  10,908 
miles  from  a  reply,  gloss  over  measures  intended  to  reduce  the  hard  eamiaj^ 
of  Indian  officers,  at  the  same  time  that  tlie  tide  of  conquest  is  booriy 
widening  their  field  of  service,  and  exhausting  their  scanty  finances  by 
increased  wear  and  tear  of  expensive  equipments. 

*  To  eladdate  this  assertion,  the  instance  of  the  senior  Lieutenant-Colonel  ef 
his  Majesty's  and  of  the  Company's  army,  at  present  in  Bengal,  is  quoted,  ri:.: 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  G.  Carpenter,  a  Cadet  of  1781,  {mn  Mr 
officer  than  anu  major-general  in  his  MaiettyU  army,)  a  Captiiin  of  175)6,  Mator 
of  IdOi,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  aoth  October  1811,  is  restricted  from  boMiag 
the  army  rank  of  colonel,  although  attained  by  actual  regimental  promotkm  oa 
29th  April  18'i3,  because  his  M^esty  has  not  issuini  a  brevet  of  colonel  for 
the  year  1811 ;  and  his  admission,  therefore,  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  araiT 
would  suoentede  Lieutenant-Colonel  Michael  M'Creagh,  of  his  Ma^es^s  Im 
foot,  a  Major  of  1809,  but  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  3d  October  181 1 .  twenty-serea 
dr«ys  prior  to  Colonel  Carpenter's  commission  in  that  grade  onijf,  tlmngh  CokMiel 
M'Crcagh  was,  in  all  probability,  not  born  when  Colonel  C.  entered  the  ancjr. 
I^t  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  selected  instance;  for  tlie  next  twenty  ch- 
eers on  the  list  of  lieutenant-colonels  in  Bengal,  are  equal,  and  some  evea 
stronger,  proofs  of  the  hardship  inflicted  by  the  Regulation  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  2:M  December  1806,  which  ensures  the  ])enuanent  snpereessk>p  ef 
Company's  officers  by  those  of  the  Royal  army:  and  thus  chauges  a  rnncdy 
against  shw  regimental  pramoiion,  intoa  bar  to  tne  enjoyment  of  rank  actnaUy 
attained! 
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'  Had  tbe  force  retired  into  mondoon  quarters  at  Gowahutty,  imme- 
diately after  the  successes  in  May  had  driven  the  Burmese  into 
Upper  Assam^  much  of  the  unfavourable  impression  created  by  a 
retreat  in  July,  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  heavy  losses  in  cattle 
and  baggage  been  spared  to  the  state  and  to  individuals.  A  perma- 
nent arrangement  for  the  occupation  of  KuUiabar  on  a  small  scale, 
by  the  selection  of  a  strong  defensive  position,  was  practicable ;  and 
the  resources  of  the  Commissariat  would  assuredly  enable  it  to  pro- 
mion  the  small  detachment  so  situated,  until  a-  return  of  the  season 
fpr  resuming  operations  against  Upper  Assam.  A  secondary,  and 
not  unimportant  consequence  of  the  retreat,  was,  that  it  compelled 
movements  in  this  campaign  while  season  was  yet  unfavourable,  and 
before  the  whole  of  the  troops  could  be  {assembled  for  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  .  The  force  at  Bris^dier  Richards*s  disposal  for 
tlie  campaign  was  as  follows,  viz, :  artillery  detail,  four  brigades  six- 
pounders,  two  howitzers,  and  flotilla  artillery ;  detachment  of  irregu* 
lar  cavalry ;  46th  and  57th  regiments  Native  infantry  ;  the  Rung- 
poor  and  Dinapoor  local  battalions,  and  a  wing  of  the  Chumparun 
local  battalion.  The  46th  Native  infantry  and  Rungpoor  corps  were 
incomplete,  until  drafts  for  the  former  arrived  from  the  Presidency, 
and  the  detachment  of  the  latter  from  Syfhet,  which  did  not  happen 
until  active  operations  had  ceased.  In  the  end  of  November  1824, 
when  the  57th  regiment  Native  infantry  reached  Gowahutty,  the 
force  was  about  3000  effective  men ;  and  after  the  drafts,  &c.,  had 
joined,  in  February  1825,  at  3500  nien. 

When  estimating  tlie  force  available  for  active  operations,  a  con- 
nderable  deduction  must  be  made  from  these  totals,  to  provide  for  the 
occupation  of  the  several  posts  established  for  cantonments,  and  for 
keeping  open  the  communication  ii4th  the  Bengal  provinces. 

The  political  control  continued  vested  in  Mr.  D.  Scott ;  but  Briga- 
dier Richards  was  latterly  tiominated  as  a  junior  Commissioner  with 
Mr.  Scott. 

19th  Oct.  1824. — The  Burmese,  after  our  retreat,  re-occupied  Kql- 
Kabar,  Nouyanganee  Raha  Chokey,'from  whence  parties  were  pushing 
into  Cachar.  To  check  these  incursions,  Major  Cooper,  who  wa« 
stationed  at  Mungle  Dye,  thirty  miles  above  Gowahutty,  was 
directed  to  proceed  by  water  to  Kulliabar.  with  four  gun-boats  and  his 
wing  of  the  Chumparun  light  infantry  ;  while  Major  Waters,  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant  Neufville,  Deputy  Adjutant  Quartermaster- 
General,  was  ordered  from  Gowahutty  up  the  Burampootra,  with  a 
flotilla  and  part  of  the  Dinapoor  battalion,  to  Raha  Chokey  and 
Noagaong. 

'  Oct.  31. — Major  Cooper  reached  his  destination ;  and  two  days 
after,  a  small  party,  under  Lieutenant  Watson,  surprised  a  body  of 
Bcu'mese  at  Dikeree.  This,  and  several  other  petty  affaire,  in  which 
the  Chumparun  light  infantry  had  previously  been  successfully  en- 
gaged, relieved  the  country  in  this  vicinity  from  the  presence  of  any 
enemy. 

Major  Waters,  guided  by  Lieutenant  Neufville,  yesterday  landed 
OrienM  Herald,  Fbl,  8.  2  L 
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with  100  mea'  of  his  oerps,  and,  by  a  mpid  mafoh,  tnocteded  ill  m- 
prising  a  party  of  the  edemy  near  Hautgaon ;  ^ii  nove  embraced  a 
march  of  thiity^five  miles  in  ineeeeaat  rain,  through  an  ioundaled 
country. 

Nov.  2. — Migor  Waters,  continuing  his  route  up  the  Knilung 
river.  ^;ain  succeeded  in  surprising  the  enemy  at  Raha  Chokey. 
Landing  two  miles  below  with  100  men,  half  was  placed  under 
Lieutenants  Neufvtlle  and  Jonee;  with  the  other  half,  Miy^  ^* 
made  a  detour ;  so  that  when  the  enemy  was  surprised  by  the  fiiH 
party,  his  flight  was  intercef^ed  and  considerahle  lose  inflictedi 
without  any  on  the  part  oi  the  assailants. 

Nov.  3,**-The  Boora,  or  Mogaum  Rsya,  the  Burmese  Governor  ia 
Assam,  intending,  it  was  reported,  to  evacuate  Noagaong,  and  operate 
a  retreat  into  Munnipoor,  Major  Waters  left  part  of  bis  aosall  feres 
to  protect  the  fleet,  and  with  Uie  rest  made  a  march  of  tw^aty^ifife 
miles,  when  he  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

Nov.  4.*— Broke  up  this  bivouack  nt  day-break,  and  m^  the 
stockades  at  Noagaong ;  from  wbich>  the  enemy  retired  so  hastily, 
that  he  left  all  his  baggage,  plunder,  and  stores,  including  twenty 
iron  guns,  and  three  war«boats.  Fiom  ^  state  ef  the  hiilB  in  this 
stockades  around  Noagaong,  it  was  supposed  the  Boera  Raja  had 
1200  or  1300  fighting  men.  These  sueoesses  of  Minors  Cooper  and 
Waters  restored  the  troops  to  the  positions  lost  by  the  retreat  in  J  sly 
laat, 

Nov.  25. — The  57th  regiment  Native  infantry  reached  Brigadier 
Richards*s  head-quarters  at  Gowahut^,  when  the  4€th  regiment 
Native  infantry  was  ordered  to  move  by  water  up  to  Kulliabar. 

Nov,  29. — Uaptain  M^Leod,  with  the  flotilla,  stores,  aad  hia  osrpSy 
the  Rungpoor  battalion,  also  proceeded  to  Kulliabar. 

Dec.  3.— Brigadier  Richards,  having  pushed  on  the  principal  part 
of  his  force  towards  Upper  Assam,  by  water,  marched  with  the  head« 
quarters,  57th  Native  infantry,  and  public  cattle,  for  KnlUabar; 
whence  operations  were  to  be  directed  against  Rungpoor,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Assam.  The  great  bar  to  rapid  and  inland  movements  lay 
in  the  scanty  supply  of  carriage ;  the  principal  resource  being  ia 
water- transport,  ill  adapted  to  facilitate  operatu>ns  against  many  of  the 
least  accessible  points  of  attack. 

Dec.  27.-^Brigadier  Richards  advanced  from  Kulliabar,  the  57th 
Native  infantry  and  Dinapoor  locals  by  land;  the  46tb  Native  in« 
fiintry,  Rungpoor  locals,  flotilla,  and  commissariat  stores,  by  water. 
The  number  of  store-boats  caused  the  progress  to  be  very  slow. 

Jan.  6,  1825. — Brigadier  Richards  established,  without  molesta- 
tien,  his  head-quarters  at  Maura  Afookh,  fifty  miles  above  Kulliabar, 
and  sixty  miles  distant  from  Rungpoor.  At  Kulliabar,  M lyor  Cooper, 
with  the  Chumparun  detachment,  was  stationed.  The  foroe  at 
Maura  Mookh  consisted  of  artillery,  flotilla,  irregular  cavidry,  46th 
and  57th  regiments  Native  infantry,  and  Dinapoor  and  Ruofpeor 
corps.  A  party  of  the  enemy,  three  miles  distant,  was  driven  off|  hut 
it  AmI  too  rapidly  to  luatain  loss. 
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Prepuratorj  to  a  further  advaiiee,  arrangemeQif  w^re  mada  to  pl«ar 
tba  oouiitry  oo  the  flank  and  rear.  A  small  party  wat  detached 
s^th-west  to  Mamoghee;  Captain  M'Leod,  with  200  men  of  bU 
corpe,  to  Kutcheree  Hath,  and  Kuleeaoa,to  the  southward  ;  Captain 
Waldron,  with  loO  men,  4i3th  regiment  Native  infantry,  to  Deorguroo; 
Captain  Martin,  with  two  oompanies  57th  Native  infantry^  to  Deor- 
gaum  ;  and  Lieatenant  Jones,  with  100  men  57th  Native  in^ntry,  to 
DodureUlee,  a  central  place  on  the  line  of  retreat  on  Rungpoori  from 
ike  eouth  ai|d  south-west  posts  of  the  enemy. 

Jan.  10.—- Captain  Martin,  conducted  hy  Lieutenant  NeufVille, 
Deputy- Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  after  a  march  of  nineteen 
miles,  reached  Deorgaum  at  one  a.m.  ;  but  the  enemy  was  prepared 
against  surprise,  and  left  the  stockades  on  one  side  as  our  troope 
entered  on  the  opposite,  escaping  with  little  loss. 

Captain  Waldron  was  at  Deorguroo  on  the  9th,  and  next  day 
cao^e  up  with  the  enemy  at  a  stockade,  sixteen  miles  distant  from  it* 
This  was  carried  by  assault,  killing  the  Phokun,  or  chief,  and  twenty 
men. 

Captain  M'Leod  cut  up  some  small  parties  on  his  route  to  Kutcheree 
Hath,  whicb  the  enemy  had  abandoned,  flying  towards  Poduralle^* 
Qaptain  M,  was,  howerer,  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  and  cut  up, 
Uie  fugitives  from  Captain  Waldron's  force. 

These  measures  cleared  the  country,  and  drove  the  enemy  <ni 
Jurhaut,  which  was  also  abandoned,  after  burning  the  stockades,  jirc.» 
to  concentrate  at  Rungpoor,  the  capital,  to  the  number  of  '^^OO  mea# 
iinder  Saum  Phokun,  and  other  chiefs,  who  were  said  to  have  put  la 
death  the  Boora  Raja  and  his  son. 

.  Jan.  16. — ^The  Dinapoor  corps,  under  Major  Waters,  reached 
Jurhaut,  having  been  moved  forward  on  the  report  of  its  evacuation. 
Large  eupplies  of  grain,  &c,,  taken,  but  these  the  inhabitants  were 
secreting. 

Jan,  17. — Brigadier  Richards,  who  had  continued  to  advancti 
baited  within  ten  miles  of  Jurbaiit,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dessun^ 
river.  Here  a  general  attack  on  the  fleet  and  cainp  was  rumoured ; 
precautions  were  taken,  but  no  enemy  ever  appeared. 

Jan.  18. — The  head -quarters  joined  the  advance  at  Jurhaut,  while 
Captain  M'Leod,  with  the-  fleet,  was  making  slow  progress  against 
the  currents  and  shallows  towards  the  Dhekun  river,  whose  mouth, 
is  only  fourteen  miles  from  Rungpoor.  From  this  date  to  the  26th^ 
the  movements  were  impeded,  and  the  troops  suffered  from  the  rain 
that  fell  daily. 

Jan.  2K — ^I'he  fleet  and  stores,  under  Captain  M*Leod,  reached 
the  Dhekun  river,  which  proved  too  shallow  to  admit  a  nearer  ap- 
proach than  fourteen  miles  from  Rungpoor.  No  enemy  had  been 
seen  by  the  fleet. 

Jan.  22.«^Brigadier  Richards  moved  from  Jurhaut.  The  enemy 
quitted  the  stockaides  at  Millung. 

.  Jan,  24. — Encamped  at  Phoolpanee  Singra;  the  e^emy  fUU. 
retiring  as  the  mce  advanced. 

2  L 
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Jan.  25. — Encamped  at  Gowrie  Saug^or,  on  the  Dhekun  river, 
within  eight  miles  of  Rungpoor.  Captain  M'Leod  reached  the  camp 
this  afternoon  with  his  corps,  having  been  ordered  to  leave  the  fleet 
under  Captain  Horseburgh  with  the  left  wing  46th  Native  infantry. 
All  the  public  cattle  detached  to  bring  from  the  fleet  two  howitzers, 
two  twelve-pounders,  ammunition,  and  supplies. 

Jan.  26. — Lieutenant  Neufville,  Deputy- Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General,  conducted  a  reconnoissance  close  up  to  Rungpoor,  and 
gained  an  outwork,  crossing  the  road  before  discovery.  The  fort 
was  so  buried  in  woods  and  marshes,  that  little  could  be  traced  of  the 
nature  of  its  defences. 

The  Rungpoor  light  in&ntry,  under  Captain  M'Leod,-wa8  ad- 
vajiced  about  one  mile  from  the  camp,  to  establish  a  post  on  a  Imdge 
which  intersected  the  high  road  to  Rungpoor. 

Jan.  27. — At  eleven  a  ,  m.  the  enemy  made  a  brisk  and  unexpected 
attack  on  Captain  M'Leod's  position ;  the  troops  and  followers  who_ 
were  cooking  beyond  the  bridge,  made  such  a  rush  on  the  first  alarm, 
that  a  few  of  the  enemy  actually  gained  a  footing  on  the  bridge  be- 
fore the  picquet  could  act ;  but  the  Burmese  gave  ground  on  the  first 
fire  from  the  picquet.  Captain  M'Leod  placed  his  men  under  cover, 
and  remained  on  the  defensive;  Brigadier  Richards  soon  arrived, 
but  would  not  order  any  movement  until  it  was  clear  that  the  enemy 
had  no  other  object  of  attack.  During  this  interval,  the  Burmese 
kept  up  a  smart  fire  and  constant  yelling  from  the  high  grass  jangle, 
which  concealed  their  numbers  and  position ;  taking  courage  at  the 
pause,  a  party  of  Burmese  was  pushed  on  the  road,  across  which  they 
rapidly  threw  up  a  retrenchment  to  command  the  bridge ;  the  enemy 
suffered  from  our  firing  during  this  operation ;  when  finished.  Briga- 
dier Richards  directed  Captain  M'Leod  to  move  to  the  assault ;  an 
order  briskly  obeyed ;  the  Burmese  delivered  two  unsteady  volleys. 
.  and  fled,  pursued  by  the  Rungpoor  light  infantry  for  three  miles;  the 
poney  cavalry,  led  by  Lieutenant  Brooke  of  the  commissariat,  did 
execution,  and  completed  the  route.  Arms,  accoutrements,  &c.,  were 
thrown  aside  to  facilitate  escape.  Our  loss  was,  Lieutenant  Kennedy 
and  a  few  sepoys  wounded. 

Jan.  28. — Last  night  the  ffuns  and  howitzers  reached  the  camp, 
escorted  by  four  companies  4oth  regiment  Native  infantry,  only  1 80 
strong.  Provisions  were  issued,  and  an  advance  on  Rungpoor 
arranged. 

Jan.  29. — The  force  moved  at  seven  a.  m.,  led  by  the  detachment 
46th  Native  infantry,  supported  by  the  irregular  cavalry ;  the  how- 
itzers drawn  by,  and  the  two  twelve-pound  carronades  carried  on 
elephants.  At  eleven  a.m.  the  advance  came  on  the  enemy's  out- 
works, from  which  a  fire  was  opened  ;  and  the  46th  Native  infantiy, 
instead  of  attempting  an  assault,  diverged  right  and  left  into  the 
jungles.  The  howitzers  opened  a  few  rounds,  when  the  57th  Native 
infantry  carried  the  breastwork,  or  stockade,  in  gallant  style,  and  the 
enemy  hastily  retreated  to  the  fort  of  Rimgpoor.  The  4clay,  however, 
caused  much  loss :  Brigadier  Richards  and  Lieutenant IBrook,  twenty* 
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eight  men  46th  Natire  infantry,  and  nineteen  men  57th  Native 
infantry,  were  here  wounded ;  generally  spike  wounds  in  the  feet 
from  bamboo  stakes.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  ascertained 
in  so  close  a  country.  Brigadier  Richards  took  up  ground  in  front  of 
the  fort  of  Rungpoor,  occupying  two  stockades  witbin  700  yards  of  the 
ramparts.  The  enemy  opened  a  harmless  fire,  as  the  troops  were  pro- 
tected under  cover  of  the  Zoi  Sagor  tank  and  the  ditches  of  the  road* 
Piquets  were  placed  in  two  temples  within  300  yards  of  the  walls. 

Jan.  30. — At  -three  a.  m.  two  men  killed  at  the  left  temple  piquet 
by  the  enemy.  After  day-light,  a  few  shot  were  fired  from  the  fort; 
but  at  noon  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed,  and  negotiations  opened 
for  the  surrender  of  Rungpoor,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
piquets  at  two  p.m.  on  the  following  terms;  viz.  The  evacuation  of 
Assam  by  the  Burmese  ;  the  surrender  of  all  ibrts  with  military  stores 
and  arms;  such  of  the  troops  as  wished  to  come  over  to  the  British 
to  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  property ;  the  rest  to  retire  out  of 
Assam  to  Ava  without  molestation,  provided  no  act  of  aggression  was 
coaimitted  on  either  the  persons  or  property  of  the  Assamese.  Under 
this  capitulation,  Saum  Phokun,  with  some  other  chiefs,  and  700 
men^  surrendered  ;  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  estimated  at  2000  fight- 
ing men,  but  9000  of  all  classes,  ages  and  sexes,  retired  towards  the 
passes  leading  to  Munnipoor.  Numbers  of  the^,  however,  returned, 
being  either  afraid  or  disinclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  option  of 
departure. 

The  fort  of  Rungpoor  is  a  quadrangular  structure,  each  face  about 
1200  yards,  a  rampart  faced  with  brick,  decayed  in  several  places ; 
bastions  at  the  angles,  gates  at  the  centre  of  each  face,  and  a  mode- 
rate ditch  surrounded  these  defences.  The  principal  obstacle,  how- 
ever, to  overcome,  was  a  glacis,  thickly  sprinkled  udth  spiked  bamboos^ 
(called  pungahs,)  a  m(>de  of  defence  much  pi^actised.  From  the 
camp,  tlie  ramparts  made  a  respectable  appearance,  but  the  fort  could 
hardly  have  stood  an  assault,  as  the  ditch  was  very  imperfect,  and 
there  were  several  breaches  in  the  ramparts,  hastily  repaired  with  a 
breastwork  of  timber. 

Feb.  2. — Captain  Martin,  with  100  men  57th  Native  infantry, 
sent  out  against  the  Singphos,  a  tribe  of  mountaineers  who  desolate 
the  plains  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants.  Several  of  the  tribe  were 
cut  up,  and  a  great  number  of  Assamese  set  at  liberty. 

Another  detachment  sent  out,  on  the  following  day  could  not  come 
up  with  these  marauders,  who  are  likely  to  give  much  trouble  and 
employment  to  the  troops. 

.March  2. — Lieutenant  Neufville,  Deputy  Quartermaster  General, 
proceeded  to  Ghergaong,  eleven  miles  south  from  Rungpoor,  and  the 
capital  when  Captain  Welch,  in  1794,  penetrated  with  a  small  force 
into  Assam.  Ghergaong  was  found  a  complete  ruin ;  in  the  old 
fort,  350  pieces  of  ordnance,  of  small  calibre,  were  discovered,  and, 
in  a  tank,  a  number  said  to  equal  1000  more. 

April. — From  the  20th  March  to  the  end  of  thi^  month  rain  fell 
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4&ilj,  and  the  IdW  lands  b^imi^  ihohdated  t  tbe  troopi  w%r«  plAMd 
in  cantbnmeftitft  6ii  thfc  most  ^ligiblft  sit^. 

th«  attebtion  of  the  Comtdittionferd  had  be^n  di^Msted  to  n^odatioiil 
f^i&  the  tereral  mountain  tribes  that  bold  th«  uppetr  f>ait  of  d\t  rtJ\ey 
^  the  BurfampootrH  and  border  Attam ;  and  many,  during  tba  laM 
t^o  months,  submitted  to  thdl*  authority.  Small  detachments  wera 
fi^uently  called  to  Set  a^^nst  the  turbulent  tribes,  who  pieferred 
their  habits  of  plunder  and  detastation. 

May.— The  Burmese  ag&in  appeared  at  Beesa  Gauih,  on  the 
«^treme  boundary  of  the  Wykayut^  leading  into  Munnipoor :  a  de- 
tachment of  iOO  men  57th  NaUre  infantry,  Under  Lieutenant  Kerr, 
tras  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lieutenant  Neufrille,  Deputy  Anista&t 
QuArtermaster-Genera!,  to  reduce  the  Chief  of  Wykayut,  and  to 
€rive  the  Burmese  across  ths  mountains. 

June  4 1-— Lieutenant  NeufVille  had  reached  the  NoW^Dheeng  riret, 
up  which  hisfbture  operSttibns  lay }  canoes  and  small  boats  the  trans- 
po^  used. 

June  IQ.-^By  great  exertions  reached  the  enemy  at  Dupha  Gaum, 
Where  the  stockades  Wen  gallantly  carried  by  Lieutenant  K^rr :  the 
Burmese  hastily  retired  to  Beesa  Gaum. 

'  June  12. — At  Beesa  Gaum,  the  enemy  made  a  shoW  as  if  inclined 
to  dispute  possession,  after  hating  tried  to  decoy  a  small  pftrty  to 
that  point  by  giving  out  that  it  was  abandoned.  Scouts  dogged  the 
march  of  our  troops,  but  when  they  deployed  to  assault  the  stockades, 
the  enemy  fled  too  hastily  to  8u£Per  loss. 

June  13. — Ensign  Boyle,  with  eighty  men,  pushed  forward  early 
to  press  th^  Burmese  rear;  a  duty  so  well  performed  that  aereral 
hundred  Assamese  were  liberated,  and  the  enemy  driven  beyond  the 
passes. 

The  operations  of  the  catupsign  closed  with  the  fall  of  Rungpoor, 
and  the  capitulation  for  th^  retreat  of  the  Burmese  fbm  Assam ;  but 
the  narrative  is  brought  down  to  the  end  of  June,  as  illustrating  the 
severe  duties  imposed  on  the  troops  afbr  that  conquest  was  achieved. 
The  conduct  of  the  campaign  by  Brigadier  Richards  to  a  successiiil, 
thougli  by  no  means  a  rapid  termination,  must  secure  to  that  officer 
H  due  meed  of  applause  ;  and  had  he  closed  his  operations  by  tte 
assault  of  Rungpoor,  instead  of  entering  into  terms  with  a  dispirited, 
disunited,  and  ill-armed  garrison,  much  of  the  fatigue  and  exposnm 
which  the  troops  subsequently  suffeked  in  reducing  the  r^fradory 
hill  tribes  to  obedience  wOuld  have  been  avoided. 

At  Rungpoor,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  6£  striking  a  dectstne 
Mow  against  the  remnant  of  the  Burmese  power  in  Assam;  and  it 
eould  hardly  have  escaped  an  officer  of  Brigadier  Richards*8  pene- 
tration, that  the  Singpho  and  other  mountain  tribes,  with  whose  pr^  • 
datory  habits  he  was  welt  acquainted^  would  have  been  awed  by  n 
signal  defeat  inflicted  at  their  very  doors.  In  support  of  the  course 
preferred,  Brigadier  Richards  ur^d,  in  his  public  despatch,  the  dis- 
tance whfiJh  he  was  led  from  his  rbsources^  the  difficulty  of  providing. 
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alMmld  tke.wftr  be  protrftoted,  subttateoce  to  a  large  force  m  titaated^ 
and  the  deficieacy  of  land-carriage  to  alleviate  theee  difficulties. 
After  giriitg  every  weight  lo  these  cooaideratioii8»  they  seem  an  in- 
idequate  balance  to  the  adrantietges  held  out  by  a  more  spirited  and 
deoiMTe  line  of  conduct.  Yet  this  may  be  mere  matter  of  opinioii^ 
ioFolring  at  most  an  error  in  judgment. 

Throci^shoat  the  campaign,  the  conduct  of  the  troops  waa  exemplary, 
aader  priratioDs  to  which  their  frequent  excursiTe  attacks  exposed 
tbem»  generally  without  baggage>  and  always  without  camp  equipage, 
in  the  height  of  the  cold  season  ;  in  such  a  latitude  the  Native  soldier 
must  hare  had  his  energies  put  to  a  severe  test  Whenever  brought 
within  contact  of  the  enemy,  both  officers  and  men  conducted  them* 
selves  with  a  gallantry  and  sfurit  that  challenges  unreserved  applause ; 
and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  regret  tlmt  Rungpoor  should  not 
have  been  the  scene  for  a  closing  display  of  these  qualities. 
.  Amongst  the  officers  of  this  ioroe,  an  ardour  of  research,  befitting 
so  near  a  residence  to  the  unexplored  tracks  of  this  wild  regidn,  has 
succeeded  to  their  military  seal.  To  the  active  researches  of  Lieu- 
tenant NeufviUe,  Deputy- Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  to  those 
ef  tlie  officers  of  the  survey  department,  (at  the  head  of  which 
Captain  Bedford  is  placed,) -and  to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  Lieu- 
^nant  Burlton  and  others,  we  may  shortly  owe  a  solution  of  that 
interesting  problem  in  Eastern  geography, — the  source  of  the  Burram- 
pootra.  From  what  has  already  transpired,  this  mighty  stream,  it 
would  iqipear,  will  be  shorn  of  much  of  its  honours,  and  be  proved  to 
have  no  connexion  with  the  great  Sanpoo  liver,  to  which  the  D'Anvilles 
and  Rennells  have  united  it. 

Campaign  q/*  1824-5,  in  Sylhtt  and  Cachar. 

The  British  ferce,  when  operations  closed  in  June  1824,  by  the 
fiiilnre  of  an  attempt  saade  against,  the  pontions  taken  up  by  the 
Burmese  on  the  heights  of  Talayn  and  Doadpatly,  was  left  to  pass 
the  rains  in  boats  on  the  Sobnaah  or  Barak  river,  between  Jatrapoor 
a«l  Budderpoor.  The  aiontbs  of  July,  August  and  September,  passed 
without  any  other  occurrence  than  a  knowledge  that  the  Burmese 
troops  were  rapidly  diminishing  from  disease,  and  that  their  pom- 
manders  anxiously  waited  the  return  of  the  fair  season  to  lead  the 
sarvivors  back  to  Munnipoor.  Their  sufferings  from  sickness  were 
scarce  less  sensiUy  felt  than  those  from  absolute  want  of  food  ;  con- 
stant foragii^  having  drained  the  Nagah,  as  well  as  the  few  straggling 
villages  in  Cachar,  of  their  scanty  suplies.  The  strength  of  the 
enemy  thus  situated  was,  originally  ^  estimated  at  5000  or  6000  men ; 
hut  adverting  to  the  supjilies  required  to  subsist,  during  four  months, 
each  a  force,  (on  the  lowest  scale  of  ratiene  compatible  with  existence,) 
the  accuracy  of  such  an  estimate  may  well  be  questioned ;  and  at  aU 
events  it  must  have  embraced  every  class  of  followers,  and  thereby 
reduced  the  regularly  armed  or  fighting  men  one  half.  But  allowing 
ikat  highest  estimate  of  their  force  to  have  been  correct,  the  deduction 
tabe  made  for  ^  ravages  of  disease  in  four  nooths  mwtf,  in  Qotober^ 
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kave  reduced  them  to  nearly  an  equality,  as  to  namberiy  with  the 
detachment  under  Brigadier  Innes ;  while,  in  point  of  resources  and 
equipments,  there  could  be  no  room  for  comparison.  The  Brigadier's 
force  was  as  follows :  a  flotilla  of  ten  gun-boats;  foot  artillery,  100 
men ;  and  four  regiments  Native  infantry ;  exclusive  of  Rija  Ghom- 
beer  Sing's  irregulars,  or  nearly  3000  effective  men. 

On  the  25th  October  1824,  a  reconnoissance  was  made  on  Talaya 
to  verify,  a  report  of  the  actual  retreat  of  the  Burmese ;  the  works 
were  found  partly  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  who  had  fallen  back  on 
Banskandy,  and  was  said  to  have  reached  Munnipoor  on  the  fourth 
of  November;  in  which  case  the  retreat  was  effected  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

Brigadier  Innes  might,  with  perfect  ease  and  safety,  hare  inter- 
cepted the  retreat,  by  a  timely  movement  to  the  rear  of  the  Burmese 
position,  although  their  stockades  were  confessedly  too  formidable  to 
warrant  their  assault  by  a  coup  de  main.  But,  in  justice  to  this 
officer,  it  should  here  be  observed,  that  after  his  ifailare  in  June  last, 
his  instructions,  it  is  generally  believed,  prohibited  any  offensive 
operation  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  was  about  400  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  Any  officer 
whose  zeal  and  confidence  in  his  own  talents  might  not  lead  him  to 
disregard,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  commission,  such  a  restrictive  order, 
would  necessarily  act  up  to  its  spirit ;  nor  can  Brigadier  Innes  be 
open  to  censure  for  so  acting  in  this  instance.  We  have  necessarily 
anticipated  the  course  of  events,  but  will  now  return  to  the  general 
arrangements  for  the  campaign. 

June  5,  1824. — Brigadier-General  Shuldham,  Honourable  Com- 
pany's service,  appointed  to  command  on  the  frontier  from  Rissengunj 
to  the  borders  of  Chittagong,  including  Assam  and  Cachar.  General 
Shuldham's  head -quarters  were  fixed  at  Dacca;  but  as  he  had  to 
join  from  Muttra  on  the  Jumna,  he  could  not  reach  this  destination 
until  September. 

Oct.  21. — ^The  infantry  was  brigaded  and  numbered,  viz.,  third 
brigade,  7th,  2dd,  and  44th  regiments  Native  infantry,  Brigadi^ 
£.  P.  Wilson,  Honourable  Company's  service ;  fourth  brigade,  14th, 
39th,  and  *52d  regiments  Native  infantry.  Brigadier  Innes,  Honourmbla 
Company's  service. 

Genend  Shuldham*s  staff  consisted  of  a  Deputy- Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  an  Assistant  and  a  Deputy- Araistant  Quartermaster  General ; 
but  there  was  no  engineer  officer  attached  to  the  army.  His  Majesty's 
47th  foot  was  nominated  to  the  third  brigade,  but  in  November  re- 
ceived a  new  destination  for  Rangoon. 

General  Shuldham  moved  from  Dacca  for  Sylhet  with  the  third 
brigade,  and  was  instructed  to  take  measures  for  driving  the  enemy 
out  of  Cachar ;  when  this  object  was  effected,  it  was  intimated  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  would  take  into  his  serious  consideratioa 
the  project  ol  an  advance  into  Munnipoor. 

November. — Brigadier-General  Donkin,  of  his  Majesty's  service, 
appointed  second  in  command  on  the  Sylhet  frontier;  and  Brigadier* 
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General  M'Kellar,  of  his  Miyesty's  service,  to  command  a  reseive  of 
three  regiments  of  Native  infantry  formed  at  Dacca.  Theee  officers 
were  selected  to  command  over  forces  composed  of  Native  troops, 
with, whose  language  and  habits  they  were  unacquainted. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  or  early  in  Deccniber,  Brigadier- 
General  Shuldham  inspected  the  fourth  brigade,  in  Cachar ;  but  it 
does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  resolved,  by  the  authorities  in  Cal- 
cutta>  to  invade  Munnipoor ;  and  had  so  early  a  resolution  been  formed, 
the  Commissariat  was  unprepared,  and  the  not  less  important  arm  of 
pioneers  still  on  the  ijoad  to  Sylhet. 

The  force  assemblea  and  expected  was  as  follows,  vu.— Gun-boat 
flotilla.  Artillery — two  companies,  (one  European,)  with  four  24- 
pounders,  £our  8-inch  mortars,  and  a  light  field  battery  of  two  brass 
r2-pounders,  two  howitzers  5^-inch,  and  four  G-poundcrs.  Pioneers 
— four  companies,  (about  300  strong).  Cavalry — 3d,  or  Blair's, 
irregular  horse.  Infantry — two  brigades,  or  six  regiments,  of  regu- 
lars, and  the  Sylhet  local  battalion.  Rajah  Ghumbeer  Sing,  as  a 
partisi^n,  had  500  infantry  and  60  horse ;  forming  an  e£fective  total 
of  7000  men. 

To  provision  and  move  so  large  a  force,  one  officer  of  the  Commis- 
sariat department  was  allowed,  and  placed  at  Sylhet,  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  frontier  on  which  this  force  assembled.  Budderpoor 
was  the  most  distant  point  at  which  the  Commissariat  and  its  dep6ts 
should  have  been  formed ;  the  resources  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissariat  as  transport  were,  a  scanty  supply  of  elephants  for  the 
camp-  equipage  of  about  half  the  force ;  and,  to  convey  supplies, 
800  camels!  1  and  5000  Brinjara. bullocks  were  expected  by  the  1st 
February  to  reach  Sylhet,  from  the  western  provinces  of  India.  Water 
transport  was  tolerably  abundant,  but  the  season  for  its  application 
was  wasting  away. 

Dec.  11. — Major  Swinton,  with  his  pioneers,  reached  Budderpoor; 
and,  by  the  8th  January,  carried  a  road  to  Banskandy,  19  miles. 

Dec.  19. — Mr.  Matthews,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  indivi- 
dual out  of  the  service,  undertook,  with  a  few  of  Raja  Ghumbeer 
Sing's  men,  to  reconnoitre  a  route  to  Munnipoor,  via  Lukipoor  and 
Kala  Nagah.  Mr.  M.  stopped  three  marches  short  of  Munnipoor, 
and  reported  so  unfavonrably  of  this  route,  that  the  more  northern 
one  by  Noongshie  was  adopted. 

1825,  Jan.  22. — The  pioneers  having  gained  Koora  Bel,  12  miles 
from  Banskandy,  Captain  D.udgeoo,  with  two  G-pound&rs,  the  Sylhet 
locals,  and  Rajah  Ghumbeer!s  levy,  was  advanced  for  their  protection* 
General  Shuldham,  with  the  train,  heavy  and  light,  and  the  third 
brigade,  encamped  near  Doadpatly,  to  await  the  opening  of  a  road, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Brinjara  bullocks  and  camels. 

The  fourth  brigade  were  in  boats  on  the  Soormah  or  Barak  river, 
viz.,  39th  Native  infantry  at  Panchgaong,  (sixty  miles  from  Sylhet,) 
*14th  Native  infantry  at  Phoolbaree,  and  52d  Native  infantry  at 
Tarrapoor.    These  troops  were  unprovided  with  land  transport ;  but 
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thdr  situation  enabled  them  to  draw  auppKea  frokii  tbe  hmtun  ftl 
Budderpoor,  instead  of  from  the  Commissariat. 
'    Jan.  30.— Blair's  horse,  from  the  Nerbuddah,  after  a  maroh  of  four 
months,  reached  Doadpatly,  and  a  wing  moved  to  join  the  advance 
-under  Captain  Dudgeon. 

Feb.  4.— Lieutenant  Fisher,  Deputy  Assistant  QuarteriDaBter- 
Oeneral,  returned  from  a  reconnoissance  to  Aquee,  forty-five  mile* 
from  Banskandy,  and  about  equidistant  from  Munnipoor.  The  first 
thirty  miles  a  continuous  forest,  or  heavy  reed  jungle,  intereected  by 
sixty  ridges,  and  as  many  rivulets ;  a  tolerable  footpath  existed,  hot 
a  road  for  guns  and  cattle  would  be  a  work  o/much  labour.  From 
this  point  to  Aquee,  the  limit  of  the  reconnoissance,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  two  ranges  of  hills  were  crossed ;  the  first  2>IOO,  the 
second  3100  feet ;  and  Aquee  stood  on  the  third  or  highest  range  of 
6600  feet  elevation.  From  hence,  three  other  ranges,  of  lower  height, 
intersoct  the  route  to  Munnipoor ;  betu'een  the  ranges,  rivers  of  con* 
tiderable  span  flow,  with  v«ry  precipitous  banks.  Invasion  by  a  Aeovjr 
equipped  army  of  7000  men  was  obviously  impracticable,  nnleai 
3000  pioneers,  and  three  months  of  fair  season,  (three  days  could  not 
now  be  counted  on,)  admitted  the  opening  a  road  for  its  battering-guns 
and  heavy  baggage.  The  Nagah  tribes  inhabiting  these  hilk  seemed 
little  disposed  to  afford  aid ;  they  had  perhaps  suffered  too  much  from 
the  passage  of  Burmese  troops,  to  favour  another  army. 

Feb.  13. — Captain  Dudgeon's  force  moved  across  Uie  Jiree  river, 
about  forty  miles  from  Banskandy.  The  pioneers  were  still  labour- 
ing in  the  forest,  between  Kumningabad  and  the  Jiree,  snfllering 
greatly  from  exposure  to  the  rain  :  some  Nagahs,  and  a  working  party 
from  the  S^lhet  local  corps,  were  now  given  to  aid  the  pioneen,  but 
the  frequent  falls  of  rain  injured  the  road  already  construded,  as  wdl 
as  impeded  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Feb.  16. — ^The  arrival  of  the  expected  Brinjara  bullodcs  and  camels 
for  the  carriage  of  supplies,  induced  Brigadier-General  Shuldham  te 
advance  the  Doadpatly  division  of  his  army  towards  Banskandy;  but 
owing  to  detention  from  rain,  that  place,  although  only  twenty  miles 
distant,  was  not  reached 

Feb.  24. — Until  this  date. — A  great  sacrifice  of  cattle  was  experi- 
enced in  this  short  march :  the  surface  which  covers  the  hills  aod  bw 
grounds  being  of  clay,  every  fall  of  rain  made  the  roads  ioipassaUe  to 
cattle,  and  even  difficult  to  men* 

March  2. — The  pioneers  carried  the  road  to  tile  Jiree ;  but  on  the 
Ml,  a  want  of  supplies  forced  them  to  foil  back  on  the  neami  dep^ : 
the  advanced  force  under  Captain  Dudgeon,  which  moved  to  Noong^ 
«hie,  (2500  mouths,)  were  wi^i  great  difficulty  supplied;  102  bmliockB, 
many  camels,  and  six  elephants  already  lost  in  these  advanced  duties. 
General  Shuldham,  as  his  main  body  advanced,  proposed  to  push  for- 
ward Captain  Dudgeon*s  light  force  to  Munnipoor ;  an  advance  so  for 
restricted  by  higher  authority,  that  the  attempt  weMprokihited;  such  at 
least  is  the  prevalent  opinion;  unless  accompanied  by  Blair's  cavalry ; 
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k  wing  of  this  corps  hAd  teacbed  Noongshie,  but  waa  soon  forced  to 
retrograde  for  subsistence.  Another  part  of  the  instructions  was,  that , 
the  whole  army  was  to  be  established  at  Munnipoor,  and  be  subsisted 
on  the  resources  of  that  country — ^but  not  advanced  beyond,  until 
largely  reinforced.  Not  to  relinquish  without  an  effort  all  these  objects, 
the  Commissariat  was  now  urged  to  put  forth  all  its  means  to  convey 
a  month's  supply  for  the  advance  and  third  brigade  to  Noongshie  ; 
800  bullocks,  out  of  1000,  reached  Nyapurra,  but  half  the  grain  was 
destroyed  in  transit ;  the  remaining  4000  bullocks  did  not  advance  be* 
yond  Kumrungabad ;  a  great  portion  of  their  loads  also  spoiled.  As 
a  further  resource,  the  Commissariat  officer  at  Sylhet  had  made  a 
requisition  on  the  magistrate  for  7000  coolies,  (or  porters,)  which  num- 
ber was  at  different  times,  between  January  and  March,  furnished ; 
1000  of  these  men  did  actually  reach  Doadpatly,  but  only  150  the 
banks  of  Jiree,  so  great  was  the  desertion. 

March  8. — ^The  periodical  rains,  termed  the  "  chota  bursat,"  set-to 
Barly  in  February,  continued  through  that  month  with  occasional 
intermissions,  but  for  the  last  ten  days  the  fall  was  heavy,  and 
without  intermission  ;  the  roads  became  literally  impassable,  and 
as  a  month's  fair  weather  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  even,  orders  were 
issued  for  the  advance  to  fall  back. 

March  29. — On  this  date,  the  guns  and  baggage  that  had  been 
pushed  forward  to  the  Jiree,  were,  ai^er  great  labour,  got  back  to  Ban- 
skaody,  with  the  loss  of  six  elephants,  150  camels,  and  200  bullocks ; 
the  cattle  in  general  sick,  or  so  jaded,  that  little  work  could  be  got 
out  of  ihem.  When  the  advance  i^'as  withdrawn,  Brigadier-General 
Shuldham  reported  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  situation  in  which 
his  army  was  placed,  and  that  its  advance  on  Munnipoor  was  now 
utterly  impracticable ; — pending  a  reply,  the  troops  were  kept  at  Ban- 
skandy,  and  on  the  Soormah  river. 

April  26. — Whatever  the  reply  from  head-quarters  may  have  been, 
the  army  was  now  disposed  of  for  the  great  rains,  or  "  hurra  bursat," 
as  follows ;  viz.,  the  fourth  brigade,  which  had  been  two  seasons  in 
Cachar,  and  had,  for  want  of  carriage,  remained  in  boats  on  the 
Soormab  river,  was  broken  up;  14th  regiment  Native  infantry  sent 
to  Allahabad  ;  39th  Native  infantry  to  Dinapoor,  (these  corps  were 
mere  skeletons ;)  and  the  52d  Native  infantry  waft  ordered  to  Jumal- 
poor.  Brigadier  Wilson  remained  in  Cachar  with  the  7th  Native 
infantry  at  Panchgaong ;  22d  Native  infantry  at  Phoolbaree.  Cap- 
tain Dudgeon,  with  Sylhet  locals,  at  DoadpaUy ;  and  Raja  Ghumbeer 
Sing's  irregulars  at  Banskandy.  The  artillery-pioneers,  and  44th 
Native  in^ntry  to  canton  at  Sylhet,  under  Brigadier- General 
Donkin,  of  his  Majesty's  service,  who  was  left  in  command  on  the 
frontier.  General  Shuldham  repaired  to  his  division,  head -quarters  at 
Dacca.  Blair's  horse  was  sent  to  canton  at  Comillah,  leaving  otie 
squadron  at  Sylhet  Thus  terminated  our  efforts  against  the  Burmese 
power  upon  the  Sylhet  frontier. 

Observations, — It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  pro- 
ceedings which  emanate  from  the  Commander-in-Chief's  instructions 
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aod  those  arisiog  from  the  unfettered  judgment  of  Brijgadier^Geaerml 
Shuldham,  without  an  acquaintaope  with  the  official  instructions 
*  issued  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Cachar.  There  are,  however, 
broad  lines  and  facts  which  may  guide  to  a  tolerably  fair  division  of 
the  credit  due  to  both  parties.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  an  early 
and  favourite  scheme  with  Sir  Edward  Paget,  to  make  Munnipoor  the 
line^of  operations  for  the  conquest  of  Upper  Ava ;  and,  with  this  intent, 
two  regiments  of  Native  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  European  infantry, 
and  about  8000  Native  infantry,  were  assigned  for  sen^ice  in  Sylhet. 
How  long  this  project,  formed  in  May  or  June,  lasted,  is  not  easy  to 
say ;  but  all  the  European  troops  were  not  withdrawn  until  the  mutiny 
at  Barrackpoor  on  the  first  of  November. 

It  would,  generally,  be  deemed  a  primary  object  to  perfect  the  Com- 
missariat resources  and  arrangements,  when  about  to  penetrate  a 
country  well  known  to  be  exhausted,  and  even  in  favourable  timet 
supposed  to  possess  very  limited  resources.  Yet,  with  such  considera- 
tions staring  the  authorities  in  the  face,  and  the  intent  of  employing 
an  army  of  12,000  men  in  Cachar,  the  Commissariat  department  was 
totally  inefficient  in  October.  When  the  scheme  for  the  employment  of 
so  large  an  army  with  Europeans  and  cavalry  was  abandoned,  and  the 
Sylhet  troops  reduced  to  a  scale  of  7000  men  ;  still,  in  January  and 
February  1 825,  the  pioneers  and  Captain  Dudgeon's  advanced  force 
could  not  easily  be  subsisted  by  the  department,  for  the  want  qftrans^ 
port,  though  provisions  were  in  abundance  at  Sylhet.  The  cattle 
drawn  from  the  upper  provinces  were  not  et;en  expected  until  the  1st  of 
February,  when  the  **  chota  bursat "  (the  lesser  rains)  would  render  Ca- 
char impassable ;  camels  (the  ship  of  sandy  deserts  and  arid  plains) 
were  brought  into  the  marshy  and  mountainous  tracts  of  Eastern  Bengal, 
where  they  are  utterly  useless,  and  would  not  survive  as  many  months  as 
their  march  from  Cawopoor  occupied.  The  pioneers  reached  Budder- 
poor  on  the  11th  of  December,  instead  of  the  1st  November,  and  the 
strength  of  this  army  was  quite  inadequate  to  its  duties.  In  short,  the 
season  for  operations  had  nearly  passed  away  before  it  was  irrevocably 
resolved  to  prosecute  an  advance  into  Munnipoor.  When  this  point 
was  fixed,  the  Commissariat  became  all  bustle,  and  indented  on  the 
Sylhet  district  for  7000  coolies ;  the  natural  consequence  of  measures 
of  haste  followed :  the  coolies  were  nominally  furnished  and  paid  at 
the  rate  of  ^ye  rupees  a  month ;  but  from  the  absence  of  organization, 
by  the  institution  of  Sirdar  contracts,  and  the  want  of  a  supply  of 
proper  food,  these  men  vanished  as  fast  as  they  were  drawn  together. 
With  one  year  for  preparation,  no  attempts  were  made  to  collect  and 
embody  this  useful  class  of  people ;  nor  to  train  and  break  in  to  carry 
loads  the  cattle  of  Sylhet ;  it  was  even  asserted,  that  these  cattle  would 
not  train!  or  that  the  district  only  produced  cows! !  both  reasons  so 
exquisite,  that  either  is  conclusive.* 

*  A  private  cominuDicati<iii,  lately  received  from  India,  afibrds  a  striking 
commeutary  ou  this  transaction  : — "  It  is  considered  (says  the  writer)  that 
Sir  Edivard  Pajjet  acts  injudiciou5;ly  in  haviuo^  Kind's  officers  at  the  head  of 
his  prindpal  depfurtmect^,  in  which  the  old  officers  have  been  superseded  ia 
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Since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Scott,  in  April  1824,  for  Assam,  the 
plenary  power,  to  call  into  action  the  resources  of  Sylhet,  and  the 
dependent  hill  states,  seems  not  to  have  been  vested  in  any  resident 
authority.  The  Government  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  expended 
monthly,  2000  rupees  as  presents  to  the  hill  chiefs,  whose  good- will 
this  is  supposed  to  purchase :  how  the  money  may  have  been  applied 
is  unknown,  but  certainly,  in  this  time  of  need,  neither  Jyntiah,  Cos- 
siah,  or  Nagah,  was  collected  to  aid  the  common  cause ;  liberal  pay, 
with  good  food,  and  the  douceur  perhaps  of  occasional- drams,  would 
have  conciliated  these  hardy  mountaineers ;  and  coolies  might  have 
been  collected  from  our  own  provinces  to  any  extent,  under  the  cer- 
tainty of  liberal  pay,  good  food,  and  having  the  nature  of  their  duties 
well  defined.  No  steps,  however,  were  taken  until  late  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  then  the  terms  offered,  though  high,  were  not  such  as 
would  rouse  the  selfish  savages  of  the  hills  to  hasten  forward  on  a 
pressing  emergency ;  while  the  coolies,  hurried  together,  were  fully 
imOTessed  with  the  idea  that  they  would  have  to  fight  instead  of  labour. 

These  observations  tend  to  vindicate  Brigadier-General  Shuld- 
ham*s  military  reputation,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation of  embarrassment,  for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  How  far 
General  Shuldham  perfected  this  exoneration  by  early  representations  of 
the  state  of  his  commissariat,  the  deficiency  in  pioneers,  and  of  the  rugged 
and  difficult  track  through  which  his  movements  lay,  is  uncertain. 
Silence  on  these  points  involves  a  degree  of  personal  responsibility 
where  it  does  not  otherwise  attach  ;  and  it  was  equally  incumbent  on 
General  Shuldham  to  remonstrate  boldly  against  those  parts  of  his  instruc- 
tions which  are  said,  and  very  generally  believed ,  to  have  shackled  the  de* 
tails  for  conducting  an  advance  through  Cachar,by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment of  a  light  force  without  cavalry y  by  limiting  the  advance  of  the 
main  body,  without  all  the  artillery,  heavy  and  light,  and  laying 
it  down  as  an  express  condition,  that  the  invasion  was  to  embrace  the 
establishment. of  the  whole  army  in  Muniiipoor. 

A  want  of  energy  seems  to  have  been  the  besetting  sin  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  head-quarters  of  General  Shuldham ;  though  the  Ge- 
neral is  represented  to  have  been  the  most  efficient,  anxious,  and 
zealous  member  of  the  staff.  The  head-quarters  reached  Budderpoor 
early  in  December,  but  no  reconnotssance  was,  it  appears,  attempted 

■1 • — -~~" — «____— ————^.^— ^—___^__^— 

all  matters  conuected  with  the  Commissariat ;  in  all  affairs  of  local  experi- 
ence lie  neither  iufurms  himself  nor  employs  officers  of  informaiion.  Thus, 
repnients  were©fdercd  to  march  from  Barrackpoor  to  Dacca  iu  October 
while  the  country  was  umlcr  water,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  Collector  of 
Jessore  to  prepare  provisions  for  troops  ou  the  road;  and  eig^htdays  €»//«-,  in- 
quiries we  e  made  if  troops  could  pass.  Captaia  Stubbs,  the  Resident  at 
Gualior,  offered  in  «lune  to  en^g^e  20,000  Briujara  bullocks,  and  the  Go- 
vernment rejected  his  proposal;  but,  in  October,  he  was  asked  for  5000, 
when  they  ou^ht  to  have  been  actually  on  the  march,  and  then  they  could 
not  be  obtaiued,  as  Scindia  and  the  other  Native  Powers,  in  whose  territories 
the  Briiijaras  resided,  had  removetl  them  to  the  west  of  India  to  prevent 
our  availing'  ourselves  of  them."  In  this  we  see  how  conspiracies  ramify  and 
frather  strcng;th  all  over  India,  from  the  mibmanas^ement  of  this  ruinously 
impolitic  war. 
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until  the  19Ui  of  that  month,  wbea  Mr.  Maihew  made  one,  en  a  robta 
decided  to  be  impracticable.  The  next  attempt  wat  by  Lieutenant 
Fibber,  Deputy- A wistant  Quartermaater- General,  completed  onth« 
4th  February.  Had  this  duty  been  early  and  actively  prosecuted,  th« 
defencele89  «tate  of  Munnipoor  must  have  been  exposed,  and  siiek  % 
9)evement  made,  as  would  have  cecured  the  occupation  of  that  cowi^ 
try,  and  its  safe  retention  during  the  mini.  It  is  true,  that  two  offi-s 
cers  of  the  Quarter  master- General's  department  were  very  inadequate 
to  an  efficient  discharge  of  the  important  duly  of  reconnoiseanee  in  se 
wild  and  difficult  a  country  as  Cachar,  even  were  the  intelligence  and 
other  branches  of  their  duty  neglected. 

Since  the  retreat  of  the  Burmese  in  October,  it  was  certain  that  no 
enemy  would  be  found  nearer  than  Munnipoor  \  stinted,  therefore,  as 
the  commiasariat  was  in  transport,  the  advance  to  Kumningabad,  Nyar 
purra,  the  Jiree,  and  to  Noongshie,  of  a  force  of  nearly  3000  moutl», 
e^xclusive  of  pioneers,  was  most  injudicious ;  800  or  400  good  troops 
stockaded  at  the  Jiree  or  Noongshie,  would  have  aflbrded  ample  pnn 
tection  to  the  working  parties  ia  their  rear,  while  the  Comnuasionen 
might  at  least  have  stored  at  Noongshie  the  rations  consumed  by 
Captain  Dudgeon's  force,  and  thus  have  enabled  the  advance,  in  Fein 
ruary,  of  a  light  and  efficiently  equipped  detachment  to  Munnipoor; 
so  long  aa  distant  movements  were  prevented  by  the  absence  of  such 
advanced  depot,  all  unnecessary  mouths  should  have  been  kepi  where 
they  might  be  fed  without  exhausting  the  transport.  Lieutenant 
Fisher  found  the  Barak  river  fordable  in  February,  and  the  Jiree  was 
navigable  all  the  season  to  light  boats ;  had  these  rivers  been  properly 
and  early  surveyed,  they  afforded  a,  medium  of  transport  for  40  milei 
beyond  Banskandy. 

Some  spirit  of  enterprise  is  expected  from  an  officer,  even  vhea 
bound  down  by  instructions,  or  embarrassed  by  an  inefficient  commis« 
aariat ;  it  is  here  that  General  Shuldham  fails  to  establish  a  claim  to 
professional  distinction.  Te  the  advance  of  Captain  Dudgeon's  light 
force  without  support  he  was  averse ;  a  degree  of  caution  tantamount 
to  a  relinquishment  of  all  operations.  To  the  ^  pioneers,  unqualifiad 
praise  is  due  for  their  laborious  and  unremitting  exertions  under  pri- 
vations and  exposure,  which  sent   half  the  small  body  into  bos* 

^  This  corps,  by  the  Court's  orgaoizatioD  decree,  has  beeu  abolished,  and  its 
native  establishments  directed  to  merge  into  the  corps  of  engineer|,  which  has 
not  officers  fur  this,  nor  half  its  present  duties.  The  local  Government,  in 
adopting  this  pait  of  the  arrangement,  were  compelled  from  the  necessities  of 
the  moment  to  delay  the  completion  of  its  disbandment  as  a  separate  corpc 
until  after  tht  war.  The  obnoxious  part  of  this  decree  of  the  Court  couticii 
not  in  restoring  this  arm  to  its  proper  branch  of  the  service,  but  in  the  cold 
snd  unfeeling  way  in  which  this  gallant  corps  is  disembodied  ;  not  a  word  of 
euliigy,  far  less  a  thought  of  remuneration  to  officers  who  had  served  in  it  23 
and  18  yearSt  Col.  Swiuton  bad  been  so  employed  for  the  former,  and  Captain 
Wilkie  the  latter  period,  and  both  wounded  in  the  discharge  of  the  parilouf 
4uties  it  entailed.  Several  other  officers  had  served  eight  years  and  upwards, 
yet  all  are  alike  remanded  to  their  corps  in  the  infantry.  Such  is  the  ten* 
dtncy  of  arrangements  which  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  wuidd 
make  the  British  HouseofCommons  believe  were  received  without  a  mumrHir, 
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pital  Sf  not  iato  the  fr«ve,  LioHtenairtrOolanel  iAn  Sainton,  the . 
▼eterao  eomm^Qdaot  aqd  fMher  of  this  braooh  of  the  servioo  in  Beagml, 
expended  bia  last  remnant  of  aeal  and  energy  in  ibis  baras«ing  duly, 
for  wbieh  he  retired  totbe  invalids  with  a  frame  so  completely  shatter* 
ed  aiKi  broken,  that  his  most  intimate  friends  can  scarce  recognise  the 
wreck  of  the  old  Commodore,  (the  name  by  which  Colonel.  S,  is  best . 
known). 

After  the  detail  of  faots  whioh  the  narrative  portion  of  this  expose 
d48Qloses»  it  may  seem  unnecessary,  though  a  spirit  of  justice  requires  • 
an  exi^esaiea  <^  the  opinion,  that  the  entire  failure  on  this  frontier. 
arose  from  the  Commaoder-in- Chiefs  crude  scheme  of  collecting  lai^ 
nsasses  of  troops,  for  which  there  potc/dbe  no  adequate  supply  of  traus^ 
pnft  or  pyovisiqns ;  eoeumbering  the  army  with  cavalry  aud  heavy . 
artillery,  quite  unsuited  to  the  theatre  of  war ;  and  making  very  inade« . 
quate  provision  in  the  arm  of  pioneers,  or  giying  bUdars  to  4Hpply^ 
their  absence.     As  a  fit  climax  to  such  a  '  Comedy  of  Errors,'  there 
were  in  his  Excellency's  decisions  a  wavering  and  tardiness  which 
would  go  far  to  insure  the  failure  of  a  campaign,  though  in  its  outline 
it  were  generally  well  fashioned.- 

The  draft  of  this  campaign  was  finished  before  accounts  were  re- 
ceived of  a  successful  movement  into  Munnipoor  by  Lieutenant  R.  B. 
Pemberton,  of  the  Quartermaster- General's  department,  with  500 
Munnipoor  irregulars,  under  Rajdh  Qumbeer  Sing ;  leaving  Sylhet  on 
the  17th  May,  and  taking  an  indirect  route  io  consequence  of'  the 
impassable  state  of  the  usual  one  at  this  season,  Lieutenant  Pember- 
ton and  the  Rajah  did  riot  reach  Banskandy,  where  the  troops  were 
assembled,  until  the  23d  of  that  month*  On  the  25th,  the  advance 
was  commenced  and  continued  to  Kala  Nagah,  Noougba  and  Moon- 
jeroon  Koona,  54  miles  ;  here  heavy  rafn  detained  the  force  from  the 
1st  to  the  4th  of  June,  and  exhausted  the  stock  of  provisions ;  on  the 
10th,  two  simultaneous  movements  made  fron\  the  Eyee  river,  sur- 
prised the  Burmese  picquets,  posted  in  the  villages  of  Koonga,  Kool, 
and  Miangkeeno,  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  opening  on  the  valley  of 
Munnipoor,  several  Burmese  were  killed,  and  more  taken  prisoners. 

The  troops,  since  the  1st  of  June,  had  cheerfully  suffered  great  pri- 
vations from  inclement  weather  and  scanty  food,  While  collecting  pro- 
visions from  the  nearest  hamlets  on  the  11th,  a  report  was  received 
that  the  Burmese  had  retired  from  their  stockades  at  Munnipoor, 
which  were  taken  possession  of  on  the  12th  of  June  by  Lieutenant 
Pemberton's  force,  after  a  march  of  96  miles  over  the  most  rugged 
country,  since  leaving  Banskandy.  The  Burmese,  to  the  number  of 
600  fighting  men,  retreated  with  all  moveable  poperty  to  Undroo,  10 
miles  south  from  Munnipoor ;  a  pursuit  with  a  detachment  of  200 
men  was  made  on  the  Idtb,  but  discontinued  after  a  march  of  six  miles, 
on  hearing  that  the  Burmese  had  quitted  the  Munnipoor  territory. 

After  suitable  arrangements  for  the  provisioning  a  force  of  400  of 
Gumbeer's  irregulars,  and  an  equal  number  of  newly- armed  inhabitants 
in  stockades  at  Munnipoor,  Lieutenant  Pemberton,  with  Rajah  Gum- 
beer  Sing  and  200  men,  returned  to  Sylhet,  which  they  reached  on  the 
22d  Jttoe,  having  experienced  much  difficulty  in  feeding  this  small 
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force  on  their  route.  Lieutenant  Pemberton  speaks  highly  of  Rajah 
Gumbeer  Sing  and  his  troops ;  it  were  needless  to  expatiate  on  the 
merits  of  the  Lieutenant,  who  conducted  this  arduous  undertaking  to 
a  successful  issue ; — an  event  worth  a  volume  of  commentary  on  what 
was  doniB^  and  what  left  undone  on  the  Sylhet  frontier.  Whether 
the  experience  acquired  by  past  failures  and  present  succeas^  may  give 
rise  to  the  adoption  of  a  feasible  plan  of  operations  in  the  ensuing  sea- 
son,  remains  to  be  proved  ;  but  that  a  most  important  diversion  and 
co-operation  may  be  made  from  Munnipoor  is  unquestionable,  if  a 
Well-equipped  light  force  of  2000  or  3000  men  only  be  organized. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Munnipoor  (down  to  the  end  of  July) 
inform  us,  that  Gumbeer  Sing's  troops  had  advanced  to  Kubboo,  near 
the  Ningtie  river,  considerably  south  of  Munnipoor ;  the  inhabitante 
of  this  district  had  revolted  against  the  Burmese^  who  fied  theoountiy 
despairing  of  reinforcement  from  Ava. 


THB   SNOWY  DAY. 


MAfiKy  love,  tlie  distant  hills 

Are  dazzling  white, 

And  pale  moonlight 
Is  dying  on  their  peaks ; 
And  noisy  rills. 

With  flood  increast, 

Go  meet  the  east 
Where  morning  breaks. 

Tlie  wind  goes  shivering  by 

Tlie  leafless  grove 

It  loved  to  rove 
Beneath  bright  summer's  pall, 

Seeming  to  sigh 

And  moan  aloud, 

As,  fortune-bowed. 
The  houseless  prodigal. 

That  visits  seats  once  his, 

And  fears  to  tread 

Or  lay  his  bead 
Upon  the  daisied  lawn  ; 
Or  steal  a  kiss 

Of  that  old  gate. 

Where  erst  in  state 
His  baby  car  was  drawn  ! 

I  shall  not  forth  to  day, 

The  flaky  veil 

By  Winter  pale 
Spread  o'er  the  hills,  to  tear; 
Let  rabbits  gray  . 

Around,  in  sport. 

Their  burrow'd  fort, 
Unscared,  unharm'd,  career.  Biox, 
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MSMOIE8   OF   SIQIflOR   OArTDBNTIO  IH   LUCCA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SIR,  January  2, 1826. 

Look  ing  into  yoyr  last  Volume  (p.  286),  I  observe  that  the 
writer  of  the  ingenious  Essay  •  On  Sir  Thomas  More*8  Utopia/  has 
not  escaped  the  tery  common  error  of  attributing  *  Gaudentio  di 
Lucca  '*  to  the  pen  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  Spme  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  misapprehension,  and  a  discovery  of  the  far  less 
distinguished  author  of  that  political  romance,  will,  I  dare  say,  b^ 
accepted  with  your  us  at  courtesy,  to  which  I  ani  no  stranger. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  work  which  has  occurred  to  me,  is  in  the 
•Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  1737  (Vol.  VII.,  p.  317),  where, 
among  other  recent  anonymous  publications,  are,  *  Memoirs  of  Signior 
Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  discovering  an  unknown  Country  of  Africa,  as 
antient,  populous,  and  civilized  as  the  Chinese.'  The  work  is  again 
n^ced  at  page  13  of  the  47th  Volume  (for  1777),  and  ascribed  to 
Bishop  Berkeley. 

In  your  first  Volume  (p.  624),  Bishop  Stock  is  mentioned  as  the 
biographer  of  Berkeley.  That  Life  was  written  for  the  *  Biog.  Brit* 
tannica,*and  insetted  in  the  2d  Volume  (1780),  with  additions  by 
Dr.  Kippis,  who,  on  the  authority  of  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,* 
and  **  the  booksellers  in  their  printed  catalogue,"  says,  that  **  the 
adventures  of  Signior  Gaudentio  di  Lucca  have  generally  been  attri* 
bated  to  Bishop  Berkeley."  He  then  quotes  "  the  positive  law 
among  the  Mezzarencans,  not  to  shed  human  blood  voluntarily,"  and 
their  consequent  practice  of  confinement  for  life,  instead  of  immediate 
execution  in  the  very  rare  case  of  murder ;  also  ''  the  author's  ideas 
concerning  women,  love,  and  marriage ;  "  and  concludes,  that  "  these 
sentiments,  sopnre  and  disinterested,  and  so  contrary  to  the  ideas  and 
practice  of  large  commercial  states,  and  corrupt  and  polished  king- 
doms, may  afford,  perhaps,  a  farther  internal  presumption  that  the 
•  Adventures  of  Signior  Gaudentio  di  Lucca '  might  come  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Berkeley," 

Yet,  after  all,  the  able,  and,  generally,  most  accurate  biographer, 
in  his  corrigendn  to  this  volume,  relates,  *'  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  George  Berkeley,  the  Bishop's  son,  that  his  father  did  not  write, 
and  never  read  through,"  these  *  Adventures.'  Dr.  Kippis,  actuated 
by  that  ingenuous  spirit  which  I  well  knew  him  to  possess,  proceeds 
to  '*  record  himself  as  having  exhibited  an  instance  pf  the  folly  of 
building  facts  upon  the  foundation  of  conjectural  reasonings.  Having 
beard  the  book  ascribed  to  Bishop  Berkeley,"  he  adds,  *'  and  seen  it 
mentioned  as  his,  in  catalogues  of  libraries,  I  read  over  the  work 
again  under  this  impression,  and  fancied  that  I  perceived  internal 
arguments  of  its  having  been  written  by  our  excellent  prelate.  I  was 
even  pleased  With  the  apprehended  ingenuity  of  my  discoveries.    But 
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he  "whole  was  a  mistake^  which,  whilst  it  will  be  a  warning  to  myaelf, 
may  furnish  an  instnlctive  lesson  to  others.     At  the  same  timey  I  do 
not  retract*  the  character  which  I  lurre  girm  of  the  *  Advntures  of 
Signior  Gaudentio  di  Lucca.     Whoever  was  the  author  of  that  per-  . 
formance,  it  does  credit  to  his  abilities  and  to  his  heatt." 

This  was  written  in  1784.  The  next  year,  in  the  'Gentleman's 
Magazine/  (Vol.  IV.  p  757),  the  author  of  '*  Gaudentio '  was  tlMi 
disclosed,  in  a  letter  signed  W.  H. :  **  His  name  was  Barrington,  a 
Catholic  priest,  who  had  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  in  which  he  wi^ 
keeper  of  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  Romish  clergy.  He  was  author 
of  several  pamphlets,  chiefly  anonynu>us.**  This  account  the  lettei^ 
writer  professes  to  give  " on  very  good  authority";  yet  a  reader  of 
*  Gaudentio '  will  probably  require  more  than  anonymous  authority 
to  receive  implicitly  what  follows,  not  only  that  "  Mr,  Barrington 
wrote  it  for  amusement  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,'*  but  thaf  he  began  it 
without  any  plan,  and  did  not  know  what  he  should  write  about  whea 
he  put  pen  to  paper.'*     Credat  Judaus  Apella  ! 

As  to  **  the  opinions  of  Sir  Thomas  More  on  capital  punishment** 
(p.  288),  it  is  no  unreasonable  conjecture  that  they  were  formed  whik 
he  was  under-sheriff  of  London,  about  which  time  he  was  supposed  to 
have  written  the  '  Utopia.*  That  period  was  distinguished  in  Eng^ 
land  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  human  life  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  law,  worthy  the  reign  of  Henry  VI IL,  and  seldom  equalled 
in  any  period  professedly  civilized,  till  England,  in  our  age,  has 
merited  the  highest  station  on  that  bad  eminence.  Your  readers  whp 
recollect  the  *  Rambler,'  No.  114,  may  justly  admire  how  Dr.  Johnson 
exposes,  after  Sir  Thomas  More,  whom  he  professes  to  follow,  what 
Tie  calls  "  the  legal  massacre "  periodically  perpetrated  on  our  jail- 
delivery,  while  he xecommends  a  **  scheme  of  invigorating  the  laws  by 
relaxation,  and  extirpating  wickedness  by  lenity.' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  little  mbre  than  twenty  years  after  th^ 
lef/al  murder  of  More,  his  *  Utopia*  was  published  in  the  vernacular 
language.  Anthony  Wood  says  (Athen,  Oxon,  1691.  i.  (593),  tha( 
**  Ralph  Robinson,  of  Christ  Church  College,  did  translate  in  Kng«- 
lish,  with  notes  added,  in  the  margin,  the  *  Utopia  *  of  Sir  T.  More, 
Lond,  1557,  8vo."  It  would  gratify  curiosity  to  learn  what  notes  a 
translator  would  venture  to  add  to  a  political  romance  in  the  good 
times  of  Philip  and  Mary,  at  the  close  of  wliose  reign  was  introduced, 
irt  1558,  the  first  "bill  for  restraint  of  the  press."  It  purports,  "  that 
no  man  shall  print  any  book  or  ballad,  &c.,  unless  he  be  authorized 
thereunto  by  the  Bang  and  Queen's  Majesties'  license,  under  the 
great  seal  of  England."  This  bill  passed  through  a  third  reading 
Avith  the  Lords,  but  the  Queen  died  before  it  could  reach  tlie  Cn^m- 
mons ;  and  thus  restraints  on  the  press,  those  prime  favourites  of 
Europe  s  Holj/  Alliance  find  of  the  British-Oriental deapotismy  were 
reserved  to  disgrace  succeeding  legislatures,  and,  especially,  to  become 
the  opprobrium  of  those  inconsistent  advocates  of  freedom,  the  Lon^ 
Parliament,  to  wuom  Milton  vainly  addressed  his  Areopagitica; 
for  they  were  •*  deaf  tp  the  voic^  of  the  charmer,"    The  removal  of 
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wyalty,)  Wat  re«ert«?d  to  form  one  bf  not  a  few  VedetBrttiing  passa^  irt 
the  itorjr  of  CromweU's  omit^tlov)^  to  whom  has  been  Attributed  th^ 
tnagnaiihnduf  deelamtion^-^-^hat  unlem  his  government  couM  stand 
^l^atMB^  papet^fhot^  it  was  net  worth  pr^serring. 

N.  K  T; 


ArFAItlS   OV  CWtACK. 

'  Rsc  scrips!^  non  otlt  abtrndantUy  s^  amorid  ergate.— TdLt. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Oriental  Herald. 

s 

I  coiroiiAtULATR  JTott,  Sir,  in  common  with  a  nmnber  of  exiles 
like  thyself,  oti  the  rast  drctilatioh  to  which  your  publication  has  at- 
€ain^ ;  we  hail  it  as  A  rehicle  for  giving  publicity  to  a  variety  of 
matter,  which  might  accidentally  be  omitted  in  the  sheets  of  th^ 
Bengal  *  General  Letters,'  and  which  should  interest  even  those  who 
hate  been  most  ooposed  to  you  on  the  questions  in  which  your  trans- 
Aiisrion  originated ;  and  for  this  simple  reason — because  they  may 
learn  from  you  that  which  will  see  the  day  by  no  other  agency.  Who 
shall  tell  any  other  tale  sare  that  which  the  Goremment  despatch 
Records  ?  And  yet,  on  the  meanest  question  of  ciril  polity,  is  there 
not  the  **  alteram  partem ;"  and  is  it  in  human  nature  ijo  subject  the 
fktourite  nieasnres  of  faroUred  men  to  the  strong  light  of  that  unerr- 
ing  scrutiny  which  truth  and  impartiality  alike  demand  ?  On  erery 
account,  therefore,  ^srtn  the  Directors  hare  a  deep— may  it  be  a  last- 
ing !— interest  in  the  efforts  of  your  pen. 

'  The  numerous  subjects  of  discussion  which  present  themselves  to 
tlioee  who  are  in  the  habit  of  exercising  the  privilege  of  thinking, 
without  consulting  the  Editor  of  the  Government  Gasette,  whose  op- 
HmismCy  by  authority,  we  hold  in  no  great  esteem,  renders  the  task 
^selection  difficult.  Then,  there  is  the  taste  of  your  subscribers  to 
bs  considered,  many  of  whom  would  as  soon  think  of  mastering  the 
subject  of  the  Arian  heresy,  or  the  question  of  the  bull  "  Unigenitus," 
as  waste  one  thought  upon  the  country  which  gives  bread  and  diseased 
livers  to  the  younger  sons  of  genteel  feunilies,  and  at  last  returns  a* 
ftrtv  to  seek  a  grave  at  Cheltenham,  ('*  a  worW  too  wide  for  their 
shrunk  shanks,'')  which  they  have  missed  in  Calcutta. 
•  We  are  sensible  that,  to  them,  any  thing  that  comes  from  a  situa- 
tteit  more  remote  than  Hyde  Park  Comer,  will  have  as  little  attrac- 
tion as  if  •  The  Herald '  had  conveyed  to  them  a  list  of  the  last  week's 
oecnrrenees  in  the  Georgiutti  Sidus.  We  will  not  hope  to  excite  their 
attention ;  and  we  wish  them  "  marry  good  air  "  in  Rotten  Row^  But - 
there  are  tL  favoured  and  a  happy  few,  who  have  heard  from  the  cradle 
c#  nabobe  and  nautchee ;  whe  have  Hsped  ef  CornwaMis  and  curries/ 
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of  Tippoos  and  teapoys,  Begomft  and  the  Black-bole,  commfationcwmd 
catamarans.  *  We  hare  marked  their  innocent  enthusiasm  whea  takes 
to  the  Tower  to  see  the  great  Bengal  tiger  who  swalk>wed  Sir  Hector 
Munro.  **  What ! "  they  have  innocently  exclaimed,  **  may  not 
brother  Billy  have  achieved  ?  What !  may  he  not  become  tiuspici6 
regis  et  senaius  anglm  ?*' 

To  these  exemplary  persons  we  seriously  address  ourselves.  Ac- 
customed to  longer  stories  than  we  shall  tell  them ;  trained  frmn  in- 
fancy to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  relations  vergiug  on 
the  marvellous ;  prepared,  as  Goldsmith  said  of  his  religious  opinions, 
to  take  them  upon  trust,  like  inexpressibles  firom  his  tailor.  What  joy 
to  write  for  such  a  circle !  But  we  respect  these  patient  anvils  for 
Indian  hammers  far  too  much  to  detain  them  at  the  threshold,  when 
we  know  it  to  be  our  duty  to  usher  them,  in  medias  res^  without  for- 
ther  delay.     Hoc  age^  then. 

And  here  Vembarras  des  richesses  is  sensibly  felt ;  for,  without  a 
modest  appropriation  of  every  page  of  '  The  Herald,'  how. shall  -we 
talk  at  any  length  of  the  Burmese  Campaign,  Beng^  Civil  Regula- 
tions, Military  and  Civil  Appointments,  Pension  Fund,  Loan,  to  the 
Civil  Service,  Cuttack  Affairs,  upon  all  of  which  prolific  subjects  we 
contemplated  discussion.  Let  us,  however,  begin  with  the  last ;  it  is 
))y  no  means  the  least  in  our  list ;  but  we  shall  show  cause  in  the 
sequel  for  supposing  that  even  the  Bengal  Government  have  not  seen 
both  sides  of  this  picture. 

The  mode  of  administration  adopted  for  the  province  of  Cuttack 
affords  matter  of  pleasing  contemplation  to  all  admirers  of  legitimate 
government,  and  legitimate  silence  on  all  questions  which,  as  James  L 
phrased  it,  "  savour  of  the  king-craft.'*  It  will  be  within  the  recol- 
lection of  the  majority  of  your  readers,  that  the  superabundant  happi-^ 
I) ess  of  this  part  of  the  Honourable  Compstny's  dominions  manifested 
itself  by  sundry  armed  assemblages  of  the  lieges  under  the  celebrated 
Bukshee  Jugbundoo ;  who  at  last  stood  forth  at  the  head  of  a  vio- 
lent and  sanguinary  rebellion,  which  rendered  the  province  for  some 
years  a  scene  of  devastation  and  bloodshed.  At  last  it  was  deter« 
mined  to  create  a  Dictator.  Nothing  could  be  wiser.  The  nomina- 
tion of  an  '*  Englishman  of  pith "  to  cope  with  this  Jack  Straw  of 
Orissa,  appeared  the  more  desirable,  for  he  had  not  long  before  sig- 
I  nalised  himself  by  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  the  station  of 
!  Pooree  Ju^emath,  and  talked  very  seriously  of  visiting  the  Prosideac^ 
with  a  siniilar  mark  of  his  displeasure. 

The  Dictator  came,  saw,  and  triumphed.  Jugbundoo  retired  ia 
dismay  to  his  jungles ;  Pooree  Juggernath,  with  its  Dagon  and  its  tem"^ 
le,  returned  to  the  fostering  protection  of  the  honoured  Company, 
eace  and  the  pilgrim-tax  were  agaiu  restored  :  once  more  the  idol 
received  the  trappings  of  his  car  from  the  officers  of  Government ;  and 
the  blessings  of  our  civil  administration  were  again  to  be  found  in  the 
office  of  the  collector,  and  the  court- bouse  of  the  judge. 

All  this  was  highly  creditable  to  the  Bengal  Government ;  and  why 
shoiUd  we  refuse  our  humble  note  of  admiration  to  the  ivnsdom  which 
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plaiiDed  die  destruction  of  this  Caliban  o£  Oriaia,  and  the  rigour 
which  fpllowied  him  with  such  unpantUded  activi^,  that  the  seal  of 
Douglas,  after  BannockburD,  who  pursued  the  English  monarch,  ne 
yel  mingendi  hcus  concetleretur,  can  alone  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  comparison  with  the  res  gesta  of  the  Proconsul  ?  But  who  baft 
not  desired,  in  the  elegant  language  of  the  poet-*^ 

Tibur  ftrgeo  positum  colono, 
Sit  metfi  sedes  utinam  senectae 
.    Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  vianmiy 
Militieque  ? 

Who  then  shall  feel  surprised  that  the  Dictator  sat  down  under  the 
^ade  of  his  laurels  at  Balasore,  distant  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  ftom  the  disturbed  districts,  the  theatre  of  his  glory  ? 
'  But  now  comes  that  hydra,  Detraction,  with  her  hundred  tongues ; 
and  though  their  sayings  are  like  unto  chaflF  which  the  wind  of  the 
morning  hath  dispersed,  and  it  is  no  more  seen,  lo  !  we  will  uplift  our 
Toice,  and  signalise  the  calumny  ;  and  let  it  not  be  said  that  we  de- 
sign to  display  the  nitor  verborum,  so  properly  reserved  for  academic 
grores,  the  bar,  or  the  senate;  and  if  such  ambition  were, indeed, 
ours,  who  shall  cast  the  first  stone  ?  Has  the  sagacious  axiom  been 
refuted,  *•  La  virtu  tiiroit  pas  loin,  si  la  vanitS  ne  lui  tenait 
eompagme** 'i 

And  here  is  some  of  the  idle  discourse  of  the  ignorant  and  iU-« 
disposed ;  and  to  what  does  it  amount  ?  Behold,  they  cavil  first  be* 
cause  the  Commissioner  of  Cuttack,  instead  of  holding  the  sessions  of 
the  Court  of  Circuit  at  Cuttack,  the  central  point  of  the  vast  pro- 
vinces subjected  to  his  authority,  was  pleased,  at  the  most  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  to  order  over  prisoners  in  fetters,  prosecutors,  and 
witnesses,  to  Balasore,  distant,  in  many  cases,  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  place  of  residence,  and  this  for  his  personal  ac- 
commodation and  private  convenience.^  And  they  are  wags  withal, 
ludibria  seriis  penniscerc  soliti :  nay,  they  have  been  jocose  enough 
to  suppose  this  parallel  t — ^The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  or 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  gravely  pro- 
daiming  in  Westminster  Hall  that  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  Lady 
£ldon*ft  delicate  state  of  health,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  hold  the  sittings  of  their  respective  courts  at  Brighton.  Con- 
ceive, say  they,  the  sensation  excited  among  the  learned  gentlemen  ; 
the  demurrers  of  Scarlett  and  Brougham — the  sarcasms  of  Jekyl — the 
raillery  of  Denman  ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  squibs  of  the  *  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,'  and  those  troublesome  fellows,  Hume  and  Burdett, 
rising  in  their  places  to  impeach  the  noble  Lords  for  attempting  to 
hold  their  courts  in  a  bathing-machine,  we  really  shudder  at  the  pro- 
bable consequences. 

•  Now  mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  these  reformers  to  shame ; 
and  here  ia  the  chain  of  reasoning  they  strive  to  uphold,  but  of  which 

>  1  We  Armly  believe  that  this  face  never  was  known  to  Government ;  t^ud  if 
it  was,  the  distauce,  and  distress  to  all  parties,  never  was  bruiig^ht  into  light. 
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we  Hold  It  Eadle  lo'  dcmonrtnUe  the  fiitOitv :— A  Gomniisnon^  of 
Cuttack  either  U  or  i$  moi  wanted  for  tihe  publk  senrlce ;  i^W  iv,  be 
ehould  be  ready  to  repay  in  hie  p^rtoo  ta  the  eountry  the  ^eiidid  ie« 
muneration  which  it  grants  to  Im  laboun ;  if  he  m  not,  nie  offee  i^ 
a  mituomer,  and  himsdf  a  drone  in  the  Honburable  Company's  bee^ 
hive.  Now»  say  the  refonpecs,  it  is  well  known  that  ftur-two  yean  tlie 
Commissioners  never  came  but  once  tO[  Cuttack,  and  that  only  for 
about  as  many  days.  JErgo^  it  is  plain  he  caanot  be  wanted  therei 
They  defy  us  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  horns  of  this  dilemma. 
All  this  comes  of  having  a  limited  apprehension  of  the  logical  poetu* 
^le,  omn^  n^ajus^Qontmet  in  se  minus.  Bienitaries,  such  as  we  dr» 
§cribe,  have  a  sort  of  official  ubiquity,  which  makes  xesidence  in  oo^ 
place  amount  to  residence  in  another ;  and  as  to  that  promenade 
^rhich  the  witnesses  aud  suitors  had  occasion  to  take,  many  of  them 
^bout  four  hundred  uiiles,  is  it  not  obvious  that  in  tropical  countries 
fxerdse  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  health? 
and  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  would  have  walked  about  for  their 
own  convenience  had  they  remained  at  home,  it  was  equally  desirable 
they  should  use  salutary  locomotion  for  that  of  the  Commissionew. 
And  thus,  to  all  the  outcry  about  prisoners  driven  in  fetters  from  one 
end  of  Orissa  to  the  other,  and  inclement  season  and  rain,  we  answer 
victoriously,  that,  in  so  hot  a  climate,  nothing  can  be  more  health&l 
than  frequent  ablution;  and  as  the  Natives  constant)^  walk  about 
with  silver  rings  round  the  ankles^  it  was  no  great  hardship  to  he  cogi** 
pelled  to  wear  iron  ones. 

But  foiled  in  this  part  of  their  question,  they  return  to  the  charge, 
^nd  have  the  hardihood  to  urge,  that  the  Proconsuls  ubiquity^ is  m 
little  consonant  with  the  facts,  that  pot  having  leisure  to  visit  Cnttack 
when  the  sessions  were  going  to  be  held,  and  doubtful  if  the  Qovem* 
fnent  would  altogether  approve  of  a  second  judicial  pi igrin^ige,  which, 
though  salutary,  as  we  have  shown,  both  to  the  bodies  and  souk  of  the 
felons,, might  be  objected  to,  perhaps,  in  Ld^denhall-street  as  a  pre« 
cedent,  this  exemplary  public  functionary  was  compeUed  to  get  a  de- 
puty-proconsul appointed  fgr  thi^ particular  duty.  And  thus  we  haw 
another  version  of  the  old  story  from  '  Joe  Miller'  of  the  sea-<capta]A 
vociferating  from  the  quarter-deck, ''  Bill !  what,  in  God's  name,  are 
you  about  up  there?"  "Nothing,  Sir."  **Ton4!  what  the  devii 
are  vow  doing  ?"     "  Helping  Bill,  Sir." 

'  To  these,  and  a  hundred  such  tales,  we  rep^,  that  the  old  adafe 
has  long  given  to  two  heads  more  wisdom  than  one.  Wisdom  waas^ 
be  bought  like  any  other  commodity  in  the  market,  and  its  uice 
must  be  regulated  by  the  demand  and  supply.  And  though  rope 
Urban  VIII.  declared  with  great  Uuth,  "  che  il  mondQ  in  qwUck0 
maniera  se  govema  da  se  stesso,""^  still  we  cannot  think  he  meant 
us  to  he  wjtliout  such  exemplary  assistance  in  the  management  €^  its 

3  We  translate,  for  the  benefit  of  couiitcy  gentlemeu,  to  whom  w«  thiiik  il 
jmporis  tokuow,  "  that  the  world,  in  some  sort  of  fashion,  contrives  lo  covtm 
Itself." 
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kffiurs  an  ftat  to  vMch  we  allude.  Beside^t  the  holy  fiiUier  never 
was  at  Cuttadc ;  for  if  he  had  heen  there,  we  are  persuaded  he  woald 
Imre  modified  this  e^^pressiou  of  his  opinion ;  more  especially  as  the 
creation  of  two  great  offices  for  th^  management  of  the  temporal  con« 
ieems  of  the  people  of  Orissa  allowed  the  expectation  that,  were  a  spi- 
ritual commissioner  to  be  recommended,  no  objection  could  be  derired 
from  the  inexpediency  of  crea^ng  useless,  expensire,  and  unnecessary 
iippoii^tments.  « 

And  then,  again,  what  sarcasms  have  they  not  cast  on  the  nomina*^ 
tion  of  a  Mr,  M— t,  the  "  fidus  Achates"  of  this  Onttack  -^near, 
to  the  office  of  master- attendant  at  Balasore,upon  a  genteel  remunera* 
tion  of  some  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  there  being  no  ports  to 
attend  upon,  capable  of  being  approached  by  ressels  above  the  size  of 
fishing-smacks,  as  if  it  were  not  patent  to  the  most  limited  intellect^ 
that  the  measure  is  one  of  profound  sagacity ;  for  as  it  is  well  known 
(hat,  about  a  hundred  and  fifhr  years  ago,  Balasor^  was  a  place  of 
great  trade,  there  is  no  physical  obstacle,  therefore,  to  its  becomiag  so 
again  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  hence ;  and  as  ships  have  been  known 
to  approach  Balasore,  before  Arkwright  and  PeeFs  machinery  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed  the  cotton  manufactures  of  India,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  kind  of  cloth  exported  previously  to  their  dtscoverieSy 
there  is  no  saying  that  a  master- attendant  might  not  d<i  good  service) 
Should  the  Manchester  manufactures  decline,  and  those  of  Orissa 
rerive. 

Again,  these  misguided  persons  have  had  the  audacity  to  refioct  on 
the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  the  Proconsul  tor  conveying 
the  salt  manufactured  in  the  districts  of  Cuttack  by  sea  to  the  Pred-» 
dency ;  nay,  they  have  had  the  matchless  eflfrontery  to  contend,  thaC 
ihe  contract  was  so  unfavourable  to  Government,  that  the  contractors^ 
two  Anglo-Indians,  in  hi^h  favour  with  the  Proconsul,  had  made  large 
sums  of  money  at  the  expense  of  his  honourable  mastera.  Cer^in  it 
is,  say  they,  that  this  contract,  as  it  is  termed,  never  was  heard  of  4n 
Calcutta,  never  advertised  in  the  Gazette,  or  bid  for  by  sealed  tender,, 
the  only  fair  mode  of  securing  the  interests  of  Government,  by  com- 
petition open  to  all;  insomuch,  that,  though  there  were  individuals ift 
Cuttack  ready  to  take  it  at  a  targe  reduced  rate,  it  was  so  notoriously- 
a  boon  from  the  Proconsul  to  his  creatures,  that  no  one  dared  to  make 
application  for  it.  And  then  they  talk  nonsense  about  the  press,  as 
usual,  and  exclaim,  "  Happy  country!  where  Government  has  itself 
supplied  the  gag  and  the  bandage  to  silence  and  conceal  the  troth 
fh>m  itself;  where  complaints  of  partiality  or  corruption  must  pass 
through  the  offices  of  the  partial  and  the  corrupt !  "  To  this,  and 
more  than  this,  we  triumphantly  reply,  that  as  the  Proconsul  newr 
came  to  Cuttack,  he  was  not  at  all  obliged  to  know  what  the  contract 
nfras  worth  there ;  besides,  the  security  given  by  the  contractors  ap- 
peared so  unexceptionable,  and  it  seemed  so  desirable  to  encourage 
industrious  and  upright  habits  in  the  Anglo- Indian  population,  that 
nfrhat  the  state  may  have  lost  in  money  has  been  gained  in  reputatioQ. 

But  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  salt  and  salt  contracts,  we  muai 
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mentien  one  Benfekes  stat^menty  which  maniJBsU  the  impMtibifitj  ci 
j>lacing  anj  system,  however  perfect,  beyond  the  reach  6i  ihom 
trQu})lesoine  and  prosaic  searchers  after  the  '*  cui  bono  **  of  great  state* 
jneasures,  who  are  no  more  capable  of  appreciating  the  remote  and 
contingent  effects  of  the  mo6t  simple  causes^  than  Newton's  little  dog 
Diamond,  when  he  destroyed  the  scientific  labours  of  half  a  century. 
Now,  one  of  the  favourite  measures  of  the  Proconsul  was  the  divtsion 
of  the  salt-agency  of  Cuttack,  which,  though  it  did  involve  the 
enormous  expense  of  two  sah^agents,  with  all  their  officers,  instead  of 
one,  was  to  be  compensated  by  such  improvement  in  the  quantity  of 
salt  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balasore,  that  we  ahso* 
lutely  trembled  for  the  fate  of  two  or  three  European  ladies  there ; 
the  expectation  held  out  being  little  less  than  a  renewal  of  the  awful 
scene  in  which  the  curiosity  of  Lot's  wife  received  so  uncommon  a 
castigation.  In  shorty  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  service 
might  have  to  mourn  oyer  some  lamentable  transformation  of  even 
the  Procopsul  himself  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  But  time  has  removed  all 
apprehension  ;  and  we  learn,  that  so  hi  from  any  miraculous  produc- 
tion of  the  mineral  ha\'ing  occurred  in  these  parts,  so  alarming  has 
been  the  diminution  compared  with  former  yeans,  that  the  Proconsut 
thought  it  advisable  to  enter  into  a  serious  investigation,  to  ascertain 
if  the  southern  agent,  who  opposed  the  division  as  useless  and  expen- 
sive, bad  not  employed  a  supernatural  agency  to  frustrate  the  salt- 
boiling  energies  of  hu  brother  of  the  north. 

Delirant  reges,plectuntur  Acbivi-^the  Rajah  of  Cunkah,  a  Native 
of  the  highest  rank,  who  was  suspected  of  having,  in  concert  with  the 
southern  agent,  practised  sundry  incantations  after  Hecate's  most 
approved  recipe,  was  summoned  in  person  to  Balasore,  to  answer  for 
the  friilure  of  saline  crystallization  in  his  extensive  country.  Some 
little  delay  occurred  in  his  attendance  on  the  Proconsul's  curule  cliair, 
and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  rupees  per  diem  was  imposed  upon  him. 
To  avoid  total  ruin,  he  attended.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  urged  that 
^uch  miraculous  crystallization  as  that  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sodom  an^  Gomorrah ^  was  scarcety  to  be  expected,  or  even  desired, 
^mong  his  salt-boiling  tenants;  that  the  seasons  were  beyond  his 
control ;  that  this  had  been  wet  and  unfavourable ;  that  his  country 
produced  only  a  given  quantity  of  fuel ;  and  that  his  tenants,  as  the 
Qase  stood,  had  given  up  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  manufacture, 
that  none  was  lel't  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  greatef^t  distress 
expected  in  consequence  within  his  territories;  that  he  had  been 
dragged  from  his  home,  fined  excessively  for  non-attendance,  when 
his  rank  entitled  hira,  under  the  Regulations,  to  be  heard  by  his 
i^ents  in  any  case  not  involving  a  breach  of  the  criminal  law;  that 
severe  sickness  fortified  that  right.  AW  would  not  avail.  The  Rajah 
was  detained.in  weary  attendance  on  the  Proconsul;  disgraced,  de- 
graded in  the  eyes  of  his  tenants,  whose  rights  he  had  upheld ;  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  ignorant  population,  nnd  the  victim  of  that 
*'.  brief  authority  "  which  plays  such  tricks  before  high  heaven  as  make 
the  angels  weep* 
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To  an  tkese  iowers  of  oratory  we  bave  <me  ready  anawer:  first  of 
all,  '<  Nous  sommes  les  plus  forts."  This  is  one  of  those  argumeDts  of 
forty-horse-power,  which  legitimate  logicians  nerer  fail  to  put  forward 
Irith  effect,  and  with  infinite  propriety  ;  because  it  saves  all  useless 
expeoditare  of  pen,  ink,  and  papei^,  and  is  in  itsdf  unanswerable^ 
**  CsBsar  imperat ;  *'  and  if  the  Rajah  was  unwise  enough  to  dday 
Obedience  to  the  imperial  ukase,  one  hundred  rupees  per  diem  is  n<y 
great  sum  for  an  Indian  potentate  to  pay  as  the  price  of  experience  in 
that  excellent  old  English  adage,  "  delays  are  dangerous/'  And  as 
to  his  sickness,  which  has  been  so  forcibly  insisted  upon,  we  reply, 
that  the  change  of  place,  air,  and  scene,  attendant  on  his  journey 
from  his  country  to  Balasore,  was  precisely  accordant  ii^th  the 
English  practice  of  medicine  in  this  country;  and  as  to  his  ranki 
which  should  have  exempted  him  from  the  disgrace  of  being  sum* 
moned  fike  a  pilferer  on  a  charge  of  petty  larceny,  we  demdish  the ' 
premises  with  the  grand  religious  truth,  that  all  mankind  are  equal. 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge  the  Roman  maxim,  ^'  Paroere  subjectis  et 
debellare  superbos.'*  That  admirable  nation  had  no  delicate  questions 
which  justify  and  necessitate  strong  measures  for  the  support  of  that 
which,  though  Very  profitable,  is  very  oppressive.  They  had  no  star-* 
chamber,  where  those  who  make^  and  those  who  execute,  an  arbitrary 
fiscal  statute,  sit  in  judgment  on  the  ofifence  which  they  have  them- 
selves created.  Their  laws  did  not  at  once  proclaim  the  **  misera 
servitus,**  by  leaving  the  offence  and  the  penalty  *'iooognita  et 
▼aga."  But  let  us  not  insult  the  pandects  of  Amalfi,  or  the  memory 
of  Justinian.  Shades  of  those  illustrious  men,  whose  thirst  for 
dominion  we  haye  emulated,  whose  boundless  ambition  has  marked ' 
you  for  our  imitation,  whose  colossal  empire  we  have  attained,— par-  ^ 
don  us  if,  in  playful  irony,  we  have  for  an  instant  associated  your 
oeathless  reputations  with  a  wanton  abuse  of  that  power,  in  which 
^ne  th^  parallel  approximates  1  Oh,  let  us  not  forget  that,  if  am- 
bition led  on  the  car  of  your  conquests,  virtue,  clemency,  and 
generouty,  followed  close  behind  ! 

An  Old  Acquaintance. 


MFICIKNCV  of  EUROPKAN  officers  in  THK  INDIAN  ARMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Hei\ild. 
85fR>  Head  Quarters,  Prorae,  Aug^ust  1825. 

In  bringing  to  the  public  notice  the  oft-repeated  theme  of  the 
deficiency  of  officers  in  our  Indian  army,  I  am  ainiost  tempted  to 
despair  of  success,  as  the  subject  would  appear  to  have  been 
tlioroughly  canvassed,  and  finally  decided  upon,  prior  to  the  celebrated 
new  arrangement  of  18*24.  I  think,  however,  that  I  can  show  good 
rvasons,  for  that  distribution  of  officers  being  considered  utterly  in- 
tdequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service  at  present,  more  particu- 
larly when  a  war  is  raging  hitherto  unparalleled  in  our  Indian  his- 
tory.    Prior  to  the  new  anangements,  the  strength  of  a  battalion,  in 
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officers  under  tlie  rank  of  Major,  consisted  of  four  Captains, . 
lieutenants,  and  fire  Ensigns. 

i  ThW>  we  sbo«il4  suppose  (if  bo  sta,$F  existed,  and  tto  oflk«na  wei% 
9l>UgQd  to  go  to  Europe  |br  the  recovery  of  tbeir  healthr)  ac  bamlx 
i^^ent  for  the  duti^es  of  a  corps  1000  ^tfoi^^  But  whea  we  coo-* 
lider  tha  yer y  great  proportion  of  staff  ollcers  necessarily  takaa  froae^ 
^  line,  and  that  at  ieast  two  or  three  officers  from  every  corpa  an 
generally  absent  in  Europe,  it  heoqioes  natural  to  suppo^  that  tha 
9oiirt  of  Director  would  have  authorized  some  considerable  augmeii- 
tatiooa,  little  short  of  doubling  the  number  of  regimental  officers,  aad 
oalcuUted  to  render  our  regiments  as  effioieut  as  those  of  hia  Majesty. 
That-  such  hopes  existed  is  true,  but  it  was  most  lamentably  dis^^ 
pointed.  Instead  of  aa  augmentation,  the  Court  allowed^  the  oumbec 
of  offioera  to  be  the  same  precisely  as  before,  changing  the  two  senior 
Lieutenants  of  the  old  regiments  into  Captainsi  and  allowing  the  Subal-^ 
terns  to  remain  in  stcctu  quo.  Tho  strength  now  of  a  regiment  of  one 
battalion  is,  one  Colonel,  one  Lieutenant-Colonel,  one  Major»  five 
Captions,  ten  Lieutenants,  and  five  Ensigns,  thus  making  no  allow* 
anoe  for  staff  and  absentees.  The  plan  I  propose  for  efficiently  offi-- 
oering  the  Native  army  ia  as  follows  :  With  respect  to  Field  Officers, 
I  am  of  opinion  there  is  a  sufficiency,  hot  certainly  not  of  Captaina 
and  Subalterns.  1  say,  therefore,  vxith  due  regard  to  the  Company* t 
JitiatuceBt  that  the  establishment  should  be  as  followa:  eight  Captains^ 
sixteen  Lieotenanta,  and  six  £nsigns,-^the  Ati^pitant  and  Qtiarter* 
naaster  included  amongst  the  Subalterns ;  and  most  indubitably,  thej 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  hold  companiesi  except  when  absolutely 
neoessai^. 

^  I  may  here  advert  to*  the  practice  of  the  Court  in  not  sending  out  a 
sofficient  number  of  cadets  every  season  to  fill  up  vacancies  occa* 
stoned  by  deaths  in  this  country.  They  at  last  discover  the  want  of 
young  officers,  and  then  send  outa  prodigious  number  all  at  once,  wholly 
unfit  for  some  time  to  make  themselves  useful  in  their  profession ;  where* 
as;  if  the  supply  was  equal  and  constant,  every  corps  would  be  provided 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  steady  and  experienced  officers  capable  of 
perforoouDg^All  duties  required  of  them.  No  officer  can  be  considered 
efficient  until  he  has  been  a  year  at  least,  or  more  properly,  eighteen 
months,  doing  duty  with  his  regiment.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
stand the  languagei  and  know  the  ideas  and  prejudices  of  the  Nativea 
he  is  called  upon  to  command.  I  really  think  an  augmentatiop  of  d^e' 
nature  I  have  just  mentioned  would  be  more  beneficial  than  ten  n^w 
regiments ;  and  1  cannot  but  express  my  earnest  hope,  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  will  take  the  matter  into  their  most  serious  consideration, 
as  nothing  short  of  a  predorainant  European  influence  can  make  the 
natives  of  India  the  gallant,  steady  soldiers,  they  have  proved  them- 
selves when  well  and  numerously  officered.  1  now,  Mr.  Editor,  beg 
to  subscribe  myself  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Ak  Indiak  OffIcir. 
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'  DEF^KCB  OF  SIR  BDWARD   PAGKT^S   CONDUCT   IN   tHK  '' 
WAR   IN   INDIA. 

Jb  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herali. 

'  Sir,— III  the  last  Number  of  '  The  Oriental  Herald/  you  hav« 
colDmentedupOD  the  conduct  and  ability  of  the  Governor-GfDeral  and 
ComDJander-in-Chief  in  India.  I  leave  the  first  party  to  be  defended 
bj  those  who  feel  inclined,  or  are  able,  90  to  do ;  but  you  must  allow 
me  to  observe,  that  you  have  done  no  little  injustice  to  the  latter  per- 
sonage in  coupling  his  name  with  that  iA  the  Governor- General. 
From  the  candid  and  correct  manner  in  which  your  statements  are 
g[enerally  made,  |  feel  convinced  t]\at  you  have  no  other  intention 
Iban  to  elicit  the  truth,  and  I  write  this  letter  in  full  confidence  of 
its  being  inserted. 

'  As  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  how  far  I  may  be  qualified  ta 
express  an  opinion,  wevious  to  that  opinion  carr}'in'g  its  due  weight, 
I  shall  observe,  that  I  was  at  Calcutta,  fitting  out  the  expedition  after 
Ihe  dclaration  of  war;  Was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
several  departments,  and  personally  acquainted  with  every  body  in 
office  ;  was  employed  at  Rangoon  during  the  rainy  season,  and  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Calcutta.  Whether,  under  such  circumstances, 
tttj  opinion  will  carry  any  weight,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  to  avoid  prolix 
and  unnecessary  detail,  it  is  simply  this — 

That  Sir  Edward  Paget's  advice  and  opinion  was  not  attended  to 
at  the  declaration  of  the  war  or  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and 
that  if  SirE.  Paget  had  not  been  overruled  by  others  much  inferior  to. 
him  in  judgment  and  experience,  the  war  wou^d  have  been  entered 
jnto  at  the  proper  season ;  that  the  armament  would  have  been  more 
effectually  equipped  and  supplied ;  and  that  his  good  sense  would, 
in*air "probability,  long  before  this,  have  extricated  the  East  India 
Company  from  their  present. embarrassing  situation. 

I  state  this  in  justice  to  a  person  with  whom  I  have  had  little  per- 
sonal intercourse;  and  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Captain  in  His  Majesty's  Navy. 

NOTE  OP  THE  EDITOR. 

We  readily  give  insertion  to  the  letter  of  our  candid  Correspondent,  who 
doci  no  more  tlum  j^tSce  to  our  motives  and  our  wishes.  Neuber  of  Lord 
Apibent  nor  Sir  Edward  Fagtt  have  we  any  personal  knowledge ;  uor  towards 
either  of  thew  have  w«  any  pergonal  fetrliugs  oitber  of  a  favourable  or  unfa* 
vourable  kind.  As  historiuus  of  passing  evegts,  we  deein  it  our  duty  to  let 
every  voice  be  heard;  either  for  or  ag^aiust  the  public  acts  of  public  charac- 
ter!* ;  and  we  endeavour — with  as  much  justice  as  imperfect  man  can  exercise 
Wward  hia  felluw-beVufs,  on  the  best  evideuce  that  c«iroe8  hefbre  him— tu  give 
«ur  honest  and  impariial  opiiiion  ou  the  conflicting  statemeuts  of  the  dlfferenS 
wituesses  who  offer  their  t<rst:mouy.  The  uearet*  we  can  approach  the  truth, 
the  inore  we  are  gratified  ;  and  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  ourselves  in- 
ttmsaental  in  doing  justice  to  etherS  we  know  of  no  hig^her  gratification. 
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MR.  WARDEN~AND  THE  JUDGES  OF   THE  KING  S   COURT 
AT    BOMBAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — ^The  letter  which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  iosert  in  <Tbe 
6rieDtal  Herald '  for  April  laat,  has  called  forth  some  yituperative  re- 
marks in  '  The  Bombay  Courier  *  of  the  27th  of  August,  in  which  the 
Editor  of  that  paper  denies  (but  on  what  authority  he  jdoes  not  state) 
that  'The  Bombay  Gazette' had  been  influenced  by  a  member  of 
Governinent,  to  misrepresent  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
and  he  adds  his  belief,  that  such  mfluence  would  not  have  been  used 
t> wards  the  CourieT,  or  that  even  if  it  bad  been  used,  it  would  not 
have  induced  him  to  give  publicity  to  gross  and  unfounded  caluoyiies 
against  the  Court,  &c. 

I  have  no  inclination  to  combat  the  reasoning  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Courier  on  the  subject  alluded  to,  and  I  only  avail  myself  of  it  as  aa 
occasion  on  which  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  Manifesto  lately 
Issued  by  Mr.  Warden  at  Bombay,  (a  copy  of  which  was  inserted  in 
'  The  Oriental  Herald  *  of  December,)  as  it  incontestably  establishes 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  contained  in  my  letter  above-mentioned  ; 
namely,  that '  The  Bombay  Gazette  *  had  been  influenced  by  a  mem- 
ber of  Government,  avowedly  hostile  to  the  Court,  in  misrepresenting 
fts  proceedings,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Warden's  own  statement  fully  prores. 
In  the  first  paragraph  of  that  e.xtraordinary  document,  Mr.. Warden 
admits,  that  he  is  '*  connected  with  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,**  and 
*^  that  he  has  vested  a  portion  of  his  property  in  a  periodical  publica- 
tion." ^  . 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Warden  was,  during  the  time  whilst  the  Ga- 
zette was  misrepresenting  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  the  principal,  i£ 
i^ot  the  uole^  proprietor  of  that  paper ;  he  was  aUo,  during  the  whole  of 
I  that  period,  and  probably  still  is,  the  chief  proprietor  of  *  The  Bombay 
f  Cuuner ;'  and  he  states,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  obligation,  moral 
or  political,  prohibitory  of  a  civil  servant  in  Council  being  proprietor  of 
a  newspaper. 

Surely  Mr.  Warden  must  know,  that  by  the  law  of  England,  the 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper  is  responsible,  criminally  as  well  as  civilly, 
for  its  contents,  and  such  responsibility  is  most  essential  to  the 
seciu-ity  of  the  public ;  as,  if  it  did  not  exist,  a  wealthy  and  powerful- 
proprietor  might,  by  employing  a  needy  and  desperate  editor,  who  had 
neither  character  nor  substance  to  lose,  publish  libels  ad  libitum  with 
impunity.  But  meml>ers  of  Council  are  by  law  exempt  from  all  crimi- 
nal responsibility  to  his  Miyesty^s  Courts  in  India,  except  in  cases  of 
felony  or  treason ;  and  although  they  are,  I  believe,  liable  to  be  pro* 
eeeded  against  as  for  a  contempt  of  court,  it  must  be  a  very  strong 
ease,  indeed,  that  would  justify  any  court  in  proceeding  against  a  part 
of  the  Government  itself  as  for  a  contempt.  This  alone  shows  the  grosp 
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imiyropniBi^  of  a  member  in  Council  being  proprietor  of  a  newspaper. 
But  there  are  other  reaaons :  the  opposition  of  his  duty  and  interest 
when  proprietor  of  a  OoTemment  paper,  which  '  llie  Bombay  Courier* 
isy  and  in  which  all  Government  advertisenients  are  inserted  and  paid  i 
for  bj  the  East  India  Company  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  and  conse- 1 
quently  the  more  Government  notifications  that  may  be  foisted  into) 
it,  the  more  pn^table  must  it  be  to  the  proprietors.    Is  it  fit,  then,  that 
a  member  d:  Government,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  control  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  should  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  a 
concern  which  is  depeodent  upon  that  Government  for  the  principal 
part  of  its  profits  ? — 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Warden's  P^r,  he  says,  *'  That  his 
object  in  writing  it,  is  to  expose  an  unfounded  insinuation  in '  The  Ori« 
ental  Herald,'  proceeding  from  a  quarter  entitled  to  more  consideration 
than  the  Editor  of  that  work;"  and  in  the  next  paragraph,  he  states  the 
insinuation  to  be,  '.*  that  the  Gazette  being  entirely  influenced  by  Mr. 
Warden  as  its  proprietor,  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  Court,  in  a  partial  or  incorrect  manner,  has  been  systematically 
pursued,  and  that  calumnies  have  been  published  in  the  Gazette 
against  the  Court,  under  the  encouragement  of  Mr. -Warden." 

Now  is  this  an  unfounded  insinuation  ?  I  aver  that  it  is  not.  Tho 
premises  are  not  denied—- 

let.  That  the  Court's  proceedings  were  s^rstematically  published  in 
a  partial  and  incorrect  manner  in  the  Gazette,  and  that  calumnies 
against  the  Court  were  inserted  in  that  paper.  The  oorreflpondence 
between  the  Bombay  Government,  of  which  Mr,  Warden  is  a  member; 
and  Mr.  Fw,  the  late  Editor  of  the  Gazette,  sufficiently  proves  tbis» 
And 

2dly.  That  Mr.  Wahien  was  proprietor  of  the  Gazette ;  a  fiid  an* 
equivocally  admitted  by  himself. 

Is  then  the  inference,  that  all  jthis  was  done  under  the  encourage-  \ 
ment  of  Mr.  Warden,  "  unfounded  ?"  ' 

I  believe  that  all  the  Judges  of  England  m*ould  draw  the  same  infe- 
rence from  these  premises ;  and  if  Mr.  Warden  was  proceeded  against 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  the  gross  misrepresentations  with 
which  'The  Bombay  Gazette'  has  lately  teemed,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  say,  or  to  show,  that  it  was  unfounded. 

But  farther,  the  letter  quoted  in  '  The  Oriental  Herald'  says,  <<  The 
Gazette  is  entirely  influenced  by  one  of  our  members  of  Council,  who 
is  its  proprietor." — And  Mr.  Warden  himself  says,  (in  the  sixth  para- 
graph,) ^'  that  I  have  exercisetl  an  influence  over  the  press  of  this  Pre^  } 
ttdenc^^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  unreservedly  acknowledging." 
•  But  it  well  becomes  Mr.  Warden  to  complain  of  unfounded  insinua- 
tions I  "What  does  he  insinuate  in  the  2d,  dd,  and  4th  paragraphs  of  his 
Manifesto?  Observe  the  word  our^  printed  in  large  letters,  not  in  '  The 
Oriental  Herald,'  but  in  the  Manifesto;  and  mark  the  foHowing  sen- 
tence :  *'  A  nd  from  whom  does  this  charge  proceed  ?  From  one  obviously 
connected  with  the  Supreme  Court.  I  should  hope  the  author  was  one 
of  its  subordinate  oflicers  &c, ;"  thus  insinuating,  in  language  which- 
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ii4simiMmiU^tDinUiuMiM9taitdt  tbatthelcfton'rafl^^  to  td&jii 
mfint^  were  seiil  to  the  Editor  of '  Tb«  Onontml  Hsrtid'  b|r  om  #£  tife 
Judgfefl  of  the  Supreme  Court !  iAtiAuatiof^  im  hKSt^  wkhout  a  •kadmr  «f 
|>roof|  that  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Coart  had  foiwartied  to^ia  pali»- 
Uaher  of  a  periodieal  paper^  <*  calamnioua  attacks  upon  the  ^Muaotor,* 
aod  ^*  unfounded  imiauitiMii^  caloolated  to  uadercuoe  ftfaa  lAciain* 
putatioo,  of  one  of  the  nemhera  of  Q6y9nauxkC*  And  hen  l^ma 
ask,  ^hat  could  he  Mr.  Watden  a  motiye,  in  cironlating  anoai^  ibm 
eoeiety  at  Bombay*  aod  deHTcring  to  each  of  the  Jadgea,  a  paper  mof- 
taining  euoh  a  calamniooe  libel  (for  it  merits  that  appellatioB)  wfnat 
the  Judges  themselves  ?  Mr.  Warden  considers  himself  as  reaponsiyf 
^ly  to  his  offioial'  supenors*  the  CouH  of  Direetocs ;  and  I  eaa  ima- 
gine no  otlier  modve  for  the  gnatuitous  emulation  of  such  an  objectiob^ 
able  document  at  Bombay,  than  a  wi^  to  increase  and  perpetoata 
that  violent  party  spirit  agaiast  the  Court,  whick  Mr.  Wuden  hiai^ 
9elf  had  been  s6  mainly  instrumental  in  originating;  It  is  ranaikabla 
enough  that*  Mr*  Warden  sees  in  the  phrase  "  our  proeeedings  in 
Court''  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  letter  being  written  by  one  of  Ha 
Judges :  hut  although,  in  the  same  letter,  there  occuts  the  phiaaa 
'*  our  members  of  Council,"  he  makes  no  similar  inlurenoe  as  to  tba 
author  being  one  of  that  body.  The  only  explanation  of  tlus  aoit  of 
half-sight,  b,  that  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  see  moie  than  oaf 
side  of  the  question. 

I  now  come  to  the  5th  paragraph  of  the  Manifesto,  in  wliich  Mn 
Warden  says :  '^  I  am  firee  to  acknowledge,  that  my  private  feelinga 
^nd  friendships  have  powerfully  preponderated  in  favour  of  dioaa 
individuals  whose  cases  have  so  much  agitated  and  distudied  the 
harmony  of  this  society." 

.  Tl^Me  who  Sfe  at  all  acquainted  with  what  has  been  passtag  at 
Boalbay  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  are  no  doubt  qiuAe 
aware  of  the  power&l  pfheponderance  of  Mr.  Warden's  feeUnga,  if 
not  in  favour  of  the  individuals  alluded  to,  at  least  against  the  Comrti 
But,  fortt  mcimber  of  Government  to  assert,  in  a  printed  paper  eirtu- 
lated  throughout  the  community,  and  delivered  by  himself  to  theJudgea^ 
.  that  his  feelings  have  powerfully  preponderated  iu  favour  of  indi* 
{viduals  who  had  been  punished  b^  that  Court  I  Is  this  a  proof  of 
his  boasted  "  neutrality  "  ?  Is  this  a  proof  that  he  is  fuUy  sensible  el 
the  ^'public  duty  it  was  incambent upon  him  to  respect  and  fblfil 
towards  the  Supreme  Court "  ?  Or  is  it  thus  he  eadeavonrs  to  uphold 
the  respect  due  to  that  Court  ?  Is  it  not,  in  short,  a  conclusive  pnxiC 
of  his  hostility  to  that  Court? 

In  the  6th  paragraph,  Mr.  Warden  attempts  to  ^aow  that  be  faadv 
4  not  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  the  Gazette  from  calumniatiog  the 
I  Court.     ^'  If,"  says  he, ''  a  libel,  a  contempt  of  court,  or  a  calumny, 
has  been  published  in  tbe  Gasette,"  (and  mark,  he  does  not  deny  dwt 
all  this  has  been  done,)  ''  it  only  proves  the  inefficacy  of  my  in- 
fluence."   But  will  it  be  believed,  that  Mr.  Warden,  a  member  of 
6eiverpment,.8ole  proprietor  of  the  Gasette,  with  the  exception  of  a. 
"  part  giyen  b^  himself  to  the  Editor,  had  not  influence  enougk  tO' 
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; Ihat EditorfiPMB  tibdlingtbe  Siqaneme Coort?  AacI  ia  tk^  | 
MMne  pangraph  he  «ays :  *'  Had  I  perceiFed  any  dispofiidoii  ia  th^ 
We  Editor  to  violate  the  regulations  of  the  press/'  &c.  Did  not  thf 
.Qoveruaent)  of  whieh  M n  Warden  is  a  part,  direct  a  letter  to-  be 
written  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette  in  March  18^  warning  him  te 
be  more  cautioue  in  his  observations  upon,  and  his  reports  o^  the  prer 
ceedings  of  the  Court  ?  This  letter  ie  referred  to  in  the  correspoDd- 
«nce  that  took  place  between  the  Bombay  Government  and  Mr.  Faii^ 
the  late  Editor  of  the  Gazette ;  and  how  can  Mr,  Warden^  after 
Jtlu8»  aajTr  ^t  he  did  not  perceive  any  disposition  in  the  late  Editor  to 
violate  the  regulations  of  the  press  ? 

So  much  for  Mr.  Warden's  Manifesto,  which,  I  think,  it  will  bf 
admitted,  fully  establishes  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  alleged  by 
3'our  Correspondents  as  to  the  mode  m  which  he  has  exercised  hie 
influence  aver  the  jNress  at  Bombay. 

A,  R, 
Piccadilly,  February  6^  1826. 


INDIAN  PLURALITIBS  AND  ABUSES   OF  PATHIONAOB, 

TuiERa  is  no  abuse  jpeihutpe  nAoreoommon  and  more  pepaicious  in 
Ifidta  than  the  abuse  of  patronage ;  :by  which  appointments  that  ought 
tD  be  the  reward  of  long  and  meritorious  eerrices^  are  given  away  ta 
undeeenriog  favourites ;  aod  sitnatioBii  that  ought  to  be  held  by  men 
of  tried  abilities,  are  intrusted  to  those  of  little  or  no  experience. 
Very  often,  to  aggravate  the  evil,  many  different  functions  are  at  the 
tame  time  heap^  upon  one  individual,  who  cannot  possibly,  what- 
.ev^  were  his  qualifications,  f^ve  adequate  attention  to  aU  his  numerous 
duties ;  while  the  talents  of  many  others,  among  whom  they  might  be 
shared,  are  passed  oVer  and  lost  to  the  public  service.  It  is  unneces* 
'^aary  to  enlarge  on  the  ruinous  ooneequences  of  such  a  system,  while 
merit  is  withered  under  the  chill  of  neglect,  and  only  the  arts  of 
sycophancy  and  adalation  are  seen  to  flourish.  The  stimulus  to  enter- 
prize  is  taken  away  from  the  truly  deserving,  and  the  highest  offices, 
where  superior  talents  are  necessary,  become  encumbered  with  inca- 
pacity apd  inexperience.  This  must  always  be  the  case  while  such 
.man  9^  Lord  Amherst  are  sent  to  India,  not  because  they  are  qualified 
to  wield  the  sceptre  of  power,  but  because  they  are  favourites  at 
Couft,  and  grasping  at  the  emolument  of  office.  The  same  principle 
which  raised  them  to  that  pinnacle  of  authority,  will  naturally  de- 
seeod  from  them  downwarif,' through  all  the  inferior  grsldations.  Ai 
instances  of  this  meet  us  at  every  step,  we  mean  here  to  throw  together 
a  few  that  are  mentioned  in  the  last  letters  received  from  India.  One 
writes  that — 

/'  Lieut.  M'Mahon  of  bis  Majesty *s  16th  Lancers,  a  youag  man 
who  hardly  knows  where  bis  regiment  is  statiimed,  is  now  on  leav« 
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bf  absence  pending  an  application  to  redre  on  half  pay*  klvM^ 
a  situation  as  Justice  of  tbe  Peace  in  the  police  of  Calcutta  ^  drawing', 
BO  doubty  his  allowances  for  both  departments. 

**  Mr.  T.  Milner  of  the  Marine  board,  is  harbour-master,  and  hold- 
ing a  sunreyorehip  in  the  Bengal  insurance  society;  by  tlu«  roeam 
depriring  an  honest  man  of  a  chance  of  supporting  his  family." 

llie  Company  employs  a  master  builder  at  Calcutta  on  a  gir^ 
-salary ;  yet,  during  this  war  of  ruinous  expense,  the  work  has  beeft 
let  out  to  others,  who  are  to  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  publie 
money.  One  of  these  is  an  <^d  Editor  of '  John  Bdl,*  whose  tubger- 
vjency  1m^  not  yet,  it  appears,  been  sufficiently  rewarded  by  three  or 
four  otlier  appointments. 

There  is  still  another  species  of  the  abuse,  famiHaHy  called  jobbing, 
whieh  consists  in  the  contrivance  of  useless  situations  or  expedittona, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  certain  favourites  the  enM^umeolB 
attending  them.  Of  this  kind  we  are  told  was  th^  appointment  of 
Commodore  Hayes  to  command  a  flotilla  of  war-boats,  on  foreigii  ser- 
vice, against  the  Burmese.  *'  This,"  it  is  decJared,  '*  was  as  complete 
a  job  as  ever  was  heard  of.  His  pmnace  was  fitted  up  at  an  expense 
of  about  50,000  rupees,  and  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  about  6000 
•  rupees  per  month,  though  all  that  he  has  done,  or  ever  will  do,  is  not 
worth  six  hundred.  But  he  has  been  a  great  courtier  of  late,  and  m 
high  favour  with  Lord  Amherst." 

To  these,  we  subjoin  a  list  that  has  been  sent  us  of  the  Medical 
pluralities  at  Calcutta.  From  this  list,  (which  we  suspect  to  be 
incomplete,)  of  what  has  taken  place  at  the  metrop6lis  ak»e«  withiii 
a  few  years,  we  may  form  a  conception  of  the  nunraroos  abuses  of 
patronage  over  the  whole  of  India. 

MEDICAL  PLT?RALITI£S  AT  CAlCVTTAs 

•  Mr.  Henry  Young,  Assistant-Surgeon,  now  returned  to  England,  hHd-^ 
lit.  Deputy  Apothecary  to  the  Dispensary  at  Calcutta ;  2d.  Surgeon  to  Ihe 
ZilUh  of  the  24  Pergunnahs,  five  miles  distant;  3d.  Surseon  to  (he  Na6«e 
Insane  Hospital;  4tb.  Surgeon  to  the  Calcutta  Militia,  Irom  1700  to  1900 
strong ;  5th.  Surgeon  to  the  Mysore  Princes  and  their  establishments,  four 
miles  from  Calcutta;  6th.  Surgeon  to  the  Ally  pore  Jail,  ia  which  are  some 
thousands  of  prisoners ;  7th.  Surgeon  to  the  Calcutta  Free  School,  contain- 
ing some  hundreds  of  children;  8th.  Surgeon  to  the  Convicts  working  on 
the  Barrackpore  Road,  which  extends  sixteen  miles  from  Calcutta,  an 
appointment  created  in  Lord  Wellesl^'s  administration,  when  the  road  was 
first  made,  but  which  has  remained,  although  the  road  itself  has  been  finished 
these  nineteen  years  ! 

The  above  string  of  appointments  are  now  h|ld  by  Dr.  Strong,  an  Assisl- 
ant-Surgeon,  with  the  exception  of  the  CaV^^tn  Militia  and  the  Free  School, 
jLbe  first  of  which  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Adanii^ss  one  of  his  appointments,  and 
the  latter  by  another  individual. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Jameson  held,  as  Assistant-Surgeon — 1st.  Secretaiy 
to  the  Medical  Board  ;  2d.  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Stationary  (now 
held  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce) ;  3d.  Surgeon  to  the  Calcutu  Free  School ;  4llr. 
PMfeslor  of  Aflatdmy,  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Physic,  in  the 
School  for  Native  Doctors  in  Calcutta. 
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Dr^  MeVfis,  Assistant-Surgeon,  held — 1st.  Presidency  Surgeon ;  2d. 
Marine  Surgeon ;  3d.  Examiner  for  the  Life  Insurance  Offices,  a  private 
appointment ;  4th.  Indigo  Planter  and  Trader ;  5th.  Soda  Water  Manufiao* 
turer. 

Mr.  James  Atkinson,  Surgeon,  held — 1st.  Editor  of  the  Government 
Gazette ;  2d.  An  Office  in  the  Mint;  3d.  An  Office  in  the  College,  not  pro- 
fessional. 

Dr.  Adam,  Assistant-Surgeon,  held — 1st.  Second  Assistant,  General 
Hospital ;  2d.  Surgeon  to  the  Calcutta  Militia ;  3d.  Medical  and  Commis- 
sariat Contractor  for  Insane  Europeans  at  the  Presidency. 

Dr.  Ahel  held-^lst.  Apbthecary-General ;  2d.  Superintendent  of  the 
CoBspany's  Botanical  Gardens,  many  miles  below  Calcutta,  towards  the  sea ; 
3d.  Body  Sumon  of  the  Governor-General,  residing  chiefly  at  Barrackpore, 
many  miles  akve  Calcutta,  inland. 

Besides  all  this,  he  was  once  seriously  proposed,  and  obtained  the 
GoTemor-General's  consent  to  do  the  duties  (or  at  least  to  receive  a  hand- 
some salary  for  pretending  to  do  them)  of  Editor  of  a  Daily  Newspaper  at 
Calcutta,  and  might  perhaps  have  added  this  to  his  other  duties,  by  whidi 
bis  services  were  required  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  to  the  north,  and 
aearly  as  many  to  the  soath  of  that  capital ! ! 


lUmLIAIIBNTARir  DISCUSSIONS  ON  THS  APFAtltS  OF  IKDIAa 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  2d  ult.  has  brought  the  aAjiA 
c^  ladia^  incidentally  under  the  discussion  of  that  atignst  Usaembly* 
Iq  the  opening  speech,  "  his  Majesty  regretted  th&t  he  had  not  to 
annoanee  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  India )  but  the  operations  <9l 
tbe  last  campaign,  through  the  bravery  of  the  foroes  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  skill  and  pefsereranee  of  their  i 
oommanders,  have  been  attended  with  uniform  succesB."    Hiose  who  ' 
pnt  these  wimls  into  Ins  Majesty's  mouth,  must  have  forgotten  that 
one  of  the  prineipal  divisions  of  the  army  destined  to  penetrate  into  I 
tlie  enemy's  territory,  right  across  from  oor  Sylhet  frontier,  had  been  r 
compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt  after  every  effort  of  skill  and  peree^  ' 
vifcrance  had  been  exhausted.    Was  this  **  uniform  success,"  or  **  smv 
cess"  of  any  kind  ?    In  the  same  campaign,  an  attack  upon  the  island  t 
of  Ramreehad  failed  ;  though  it  was  some  months  afterwards  renewed  | 
with  success.    Another  division  of  troops,  under  General  Cotton^  wa»  i 
lepulsed  in  an  attack  on  Donabew ;  a  failure  which  caused  a  retiegrMJb  I 
movement  of  the  main  body  under  General  Campbell     Thus,  in  every'  I 
quarter,  (with  the  exception  of  Assam,)  we  find  that  the  campaigis  has ' 
been  one  of  various  fortune ;  and  all  we  are  justified  in  sayings  it^  that 
upon  the  whole,  our  troops  have  advanced  in  spite  of  ali  opposition. 
But,  as  observed  by  Colonel  Stewart,  they  have  advanced  not  above  » i 
ICfO  miles  from  the  sea- coast,  after  the  consecutive  eflorts  of  three  \\ 
campaigns.     Afier  all,  they  are  yet  only  on  the  outskirts  df  the  Bur* 
mese  empire,  in  the  conquered  provinces,  Pegue,  Arracan,  &c,  niot 
cme  of  our  regiments  having  yet  been  able  to  plant  a  st^dnrd  on  th» 
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Uurritory  of  fiurm&h  Proper,  llis  ia  the  mmoopt  of  oor  'Smt^^rm 
.  success/'  obtained  at  an  expense,  and  by  a  saorifioe  of  imnuui  Ufa,  ao 
▼ery  great,  as  almost  to  incapacitate  die  Gownment  from  eoatiMdsf 
the  war. 

Next,  the  mover  pf  the  address,  (Mr.  J.  S.  Wrottesley)  re-ecboed,  ma  i|i 
duty  bound,  the  Rentiments  of  the  speech,  observing,  ♦*  With  regard  to 
•the  war  in  the  Burmese  empire,  boweyerits  protracted  duration  might 
hfive  disappointed  the  expectations  of  thpae  who  had  i^tbe  means  of 
judging  as  to  the  probability  of  speedy  silccess,  there  was  «ti^jf  reas^ 
to  hope  that  it  was  draviog  to  a  elose."  ^*£v€rtf  reason,"  tba^  is  to 
<  say,  MO  particular  reason  whatever,  which  could  be  mentioaed  as  jiiatf^ 
fying  such  a  hope.  For  what  better  means  have  they  now  of  judging 
Qi  ^e  probability  of  speedy  success,  than  they  bad  befbre,  when  they 
deceived  themselves?  And  the  House  seemed  to  forget,  ^at  whil^ 
groaning  under  ^he  present  fin^incia)  difficulties  of  the  couq^,  we 
were,  Mnder  the  iction  of  a  Con?|>aoy,  actually  throwing  avay  the 
public  tres^ure  i^  t\i^  ivbiqm  pursuit  of  the  uficertain  phapV<^  of  P^ff 
quest  in  a  miserable  country,  which  WOMld  never  9^  |ha  expense  if 
subduing  it.  Mr.  Hume  reminded  them  of  this,  urging  the  Hoiise  to 
'*  look  with  great  jealousy  at  the  continuance  of  any  system,  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  adding  a  heavy  load  to  the  already  eaonnous 
debt  of  this  country.  Hopes  had  been  held  out  of  a  speedy  termina- 
(iea  oi  the  contest ;  but  instead  of  advajieiag  to  coDquett,  mu  tioaps 
were  wasted  away  in  a  climate  far  more  deadly  and  destructive  than 
.that  of  Wsleheieii  had  plrov«ed." 

Oa  the  report  upon  the  addfess  being  hroaglit  up.  Sir  Charles 
.  Forbes  remarked  on  the  statement  of  Ministers,  that  noAe  of  tW  Mb- 
tive  Powell  had  shown  a  disposition  to  oppose  us  ia  aid  of  tha  Bar* 
mese :  *<  He  was  glad  that  his  M$jmty  bad  not  repaalad  thai  ital»> 
meat  from  the  throne  i  for  ha  was  well  assured  that  sffaral  oif  the 
Native  Powers  bad  shown  a  strong  inoUnatioa  to  umim  ua.  The 
Burmese  territory  had  been  wtjmtly  invaded;  theretois,  there  mold 
.be  no  disgrace  in  our  abandoeing  the  ooantry  by  a  retreat  of  our 
army/'  In  reply,  Mr.  Wynne  asked,  <'  If  any  one  eoald  deny  that 
actual  aggression  had  been  committed  against  us  by  the  Baranssc ; 
and  that  an  evident  disposition  to  commit  such  aggression  had  iar  a 
long  time  been  manifested  ?"  Thus  tiie  worthy  President  of  the  Boafd 
of  Control,  in  attempting  to  justify  Lord  Amherst's  war,  shrunk  cnf> 
tirely  from  the  proof,  by  calling  upon  his  opponents  to  prove  the  iie- 
gative.  Prove  to  me,  says  Mr.  Wyaaa,  that  '•'  no  Biinnese  ^^ephaau 
hunter  or  rat-catcher  ever  poached  npon  our  side  of  the  fipoatiar ; 
thitt  no  Mugh  fisherman  ever  cast  his  nets  too  near  our  shore;  and 
over  and  above  all  this,  prove  to  me  that  there  did  not  exist  la  the 
golden  foot  of  any  Burmese,  high  or  low,  a  disposition  to  eoomach 
upon  us }  then,  and  net  till  then,  I  will  admit  my  frieod  Lord  Ani^ 
heist  to  have  erred/' 

.  Neat,  *^  he  denied  the.  existei)ce  of  aay  w^friendly  dispositioa 
anong  the  Native  Powers  towards  us/'  Jn  so  far  as  assartioa  fom, 
nobody  soreljr  can  argu«  better  tbito  Mr«  Wjroae.    But,  what  deet 
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9ir  Jp)in  Ifttcc^m^  aiu}  ^dier  writ^no^  iMbky  d^ektf^  tc»  be  llie  ^et^^ 
ftai^t  feeling  of  Ui«  Natif eft-^their  iDe4itatio^  by  day,  i^d  their  dre^tm 
by  {light — but  i^heiQes  £or  the  expuUloi^  or  extermins^Qo  cff  tb^ 
British  ^i^oe  ?  lei  ther?  ^o  uofrieodly  feeling  in  Uie  rebellion  of  Bhtif^ 
poor,  the  contnma^y  of  Jeyp(«e>  or  the  insurrectian  ip  Cut^  wbi^b 
^tail  upon  ua  the  necessity  of  supporting  three  wfrs  at  one  tifee? 

ilaother  recommendatioa  of  the  Bi^rmeae  war  k^  itf  being  a^n  ^^  ofien-> 
sire/'  not  merely  a  ^'defenftive''  ^ne ;  because  tiie  former  a^mit^  <tf 
our  ohooeing  our  ground  where  i%  could  be  carried  04  "vrith  the  greafet^ 
convenience  and  advantage  to  ourselvee.  Then,  was  Rangoon,  wi# 
Aff?u:an — the  graves  of  so  many  thousands  of  our  troops— chosen  at 
rainy  quarters  for  their  comfort  and  convenience?  llie  Pre^deatt 
however^  i^lleges  that  the  sickness  and  mortality  **  did  not  arise  from 
any  peculiarity  in  the  G|infiatey  but  from  causes  which  must  alwaya 
attend,  in  ^  greater  or  leas  degree,  caipp^gns  in  In^ia."  TtiU  U  C0Bfi« 
plete  mysticism ;  or  why  are  o^r  troops  more  unhealthy  1^  Arracitp 
than  at  Prome,  both  having  been  engaged  in  ^imilstr  s^mca  %:p4  ^ithi 
similar  comforts  and  allowances  ?  But,  if  Mr.  Wynne  would  make 
trial  of  a  yearns  residence  on  the  island  of  Saugor,  or  among  the 
hills  of  Sylhet,  or  in  the  Arracan  "  Tftlley  of  death,"  he  would  cease 
to  doubt  that  health  depended  on  peculiarities  in  the  climate. 

Mr.  Hume  justly  maintained,  that  it  did  not  lie  with  him  to  prove 
the  iiajt^t^  of  the  war,  but  witl^  the  rigM  boa.  President  e|  the 
Board  of  Control  to  prove  its  justice.  Yet,  not  a  document  for  that 
pi^rpoae  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  There  was  nothing 
to  stiow  that  the  Burmese  were  at  aU  anxious  to  provoke  a  war,  or 
were  at  all  unwilling  to  give  satid'action  on  reasonable  cause  ef  com** 
plaint  against  them  being  made  out.  M  to  the  allied  ^ro^pect  of  % 
qieedy  and  successful  termination  of  the  war,  he  asked  if  Ae  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  produce  any  officii  documents,  or  even  any 
letters  from  persons  in  authority,  leading  to  that  concluaion  ?  In  rep^, 
Mr.  Freemaotle  (a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control)  stated,  *^  that  there 
was  hardly  one  arrival  from  India  which  did  not  bring  letters  £rom  the 
h$st  informed  quarters,  holding  out  strong  hopes  that  the  war  wouTd. 
soon  be  terminated  successfully."  Now  if  every  vessel  that  has  ^I^ 
rived  from  India  (for  how  loug  a  period  back  is  not  mentioned)  ha% 
brought  letters  from  persons  in  auUiority,  holding  out  *'  strong  hq)es" 
of  this  kind,  and  yet  that  notwithstanding  this,  the  war  still  goea 
on,  what  more  conclusive  proof  could  be  desired,  that  these  ^^  best  in-*, 
formed  '*  persons  are  totally  inconipetent  to  judge,  and  their  letters  de- 
lusive in  the  extreme  ?  Such  is  tne  excellent  information  of  the  India 
Board  I  And  then  Mr.  Wynne  advises  Mr.  Hume  not  to  found  ac-« 
cusations  against  public  officers  upon  mere  '^  trifling  gossiping  private 
letters."  Upon  which  Mr.  Freemantle,  taking  his  cue  ^om  the  Pre- 
sident, supports  his  leader  in  the  following  ha^^y  strain :  ^'  In  <urdeff 
to  show  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  statements  in-  these  gossiping 
private  letters,  he  mentioned  an  individual  instance  of  onCf  which  as*. 
sGrted,  that  in  a  certain  regiment  sickness  prevailed  to  such  an  extent 
Aat  there  wea  not  ^  man  fit  for  dut^ ;  and  Uiat|  at  the  very  mooent 
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when  300  men  of  the  regiment  were  actively  doing  duty.'^  This  k 
exceedingly  well  in  its  way;  but  we  should  like  to  compare  names 
and  dates,  to  see  if  the  *'  certain  regiment"  meant,  was  Uie  identical 
regiment  with  the  300  effectire  men ;  and  that  the  time  when  they 
were  in  this  state,  was  the  very  time  when  the  letter  was  written,  or  to 
which  it  applied.  But  admitting  this  error  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
argument  drawn  £rom  it  amounts  to  this,  that  because  one  out  of  ten 
thousand  letters  received  from  India  contained  a  gross  mistake,  there- 
fore all  private  letters  received  from  India — the  9,999 — are  all  to  he 
disbelieved  !  Such  is  the  reasoning  addressed  to  the  *'  collective  wis- 
dom'' of  the  nation,  by  the  most  wise  and  well  informed  Commissioiien 
for  the  affairs  of  India. 

The  same  gentlemen  defended  the  Barrackpore  massacre ;  but  on 
this,  one  word  is  sufficient.  If  they  think  the  transaction  justifiable, 
why  do  they  not  place  it  beyond  doubt,  by  laying  before  us  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ?  Their  withholding  all  iafonnatioii 
on  that  subject  admits  but  of  one  interpretation. 


TBB   MARQUIS   OF   HASTINGS   AND  C6L0NfiL  BAILLIS. 

The  late  debate  at  the  India  House  on  theOude  Papers,  (a  report 
of  which  will  be  found  in  our  subsequent  pages,)  calls  for  a  few  re- 
marks from  us,  as  we  regret  to  observe  that  considerable  misconcep- 
tion exists  on  the  subject,  which,  however,  is  not  at  all  surprising  when 
we  consider  the  huge  mass  of  evidence  that  must  be  read  and  digested 
before  it  can  be  properly  understood.  As  few,  indeed,  will  give 
themselves  that  trouble,  Colonel  Baillie,  from  his  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  these  voluminous  documents,  enjoys  an  extraordi- 
nai^  advantage  in  the  discussion ;  it  being  very  easy  to  select  from  the 
mass  such  parts  as  may  favour  the  impression  he  desires  to  make.' 
Notwithstanding  this,  his  speech  in  self-defence,  at  the  India  House, 
was  the  most  complete  failure  that  could  possibly  be,  in  as  far  as 
regards  reasoning  supported  by  evidence  on  the  record.  He,  in  fetct, 
totally  abandoned  his  case  against  Lord  Hastings,  virtually  retracted 
all  his  charges  against  that  nobleman,  and  was  content  to  set  up  & 
very  doubtful  claim  of  merit  for  himself.  The  case  which  he  was 
bound  in  honour  to  make  out  against  Lord  Hastings  consisted  of  the 
following  charges,  published  under  the  signature  of  Colonel  Baillie, 
at  p.  1024  of  the  Oude  Papers: 

1st.  That  Lord  Hastings  had  falsely  asserted  in  his  Summary,  that 
the  Nuwaub  of  Oude  had,  during  the  war  with  Nepaul,  come  volun- 
tary forward  with  a  spontaneous  offer  of  more  than  two  crores  of 
rupees  as  the  price  of  his  emancipation  from  a  painful  and  degrading 
thraldom,  in  which  he  and  his  father  had  been  held  by  the  Resident. 

2dly.  That  Lord  Hastings,  in  that  Suounary,  had  falsely  asserted 
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ihat  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  late  and  present  Nuwaub 
on  that  subject,  or  as  to  pecuniary  or  other  affairs  with  respect  to  the 
British  Government. 

3dl7.  That  Lord  Hastings  had  falsely  asserted,  that  the  present 
Nuwaub  of  Oude  had  made  bim  ''  a  spontaneous  offer  of  a  crore  of 
rupees  or  any  sum  of  money ;"  and  Uiat  the  first  crore  was,  on  the 
contrary,  only  consented  to  be  given  in  loan,  and  that  with  great  re- 
luctance, at  Colonel  Baillie's  "  earnest  entreaty/' 

A  perusal  of  the  debate  will  show  that  the  now  "  honourable  Direc- 
tor*' abandoned  all  these,  not  to  mention  other  equally  serious  charges 
of  breach  of  veracity  contained  in  the  same  page  to  which  we  have 
referred,  (Oude  Papers,  p.  1024).  As  to  the  most  important  charge 
of  all,  which  was,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  had  obtained  two 
crores  of  rupees  by  extortion  from  a  Native  Prince,  the  reader  will  be 
astonished  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  Ex-Resident  It  is  this :  ''  If 
you  allow  that  there  was  any  merit  in  obtaining  these  loans,  and  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  it  belongs  to  me,  I  will  admit  that  they  were 
'  voluntary ;'  that  is,  *•  non-compulsory ;'  I  should  rather  choose  to 
call  them  *  persuasive,'^  that  is,  the  result  of  persuasion.  But  if 
the  merit  of  them  be  claimed  for  Lord  Hastings,  then  I  declare  them 
to  be  abominable  '  extortions  f  to  disgrace  him,  I  will  confess  myself 
to  have  been  the  instrument  of  extortion,  the  thumb-screw  employed 
in  compelling  his  victim  to  comply  with  his  cruel  demands." 

We  shall  in  a  few  words  destroy  both  these  positions,  and  show  that 
there  was  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Vizier  to  advance  the  first 
loan,  and  very  little  as  to  the  second,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  the 
amount  of  it ;  but  if  there  had  been  such  reluctance,  that  Colonel 
Baillie  had  no  merit  in  overcoming  it.  For  this  we  shall  adduce  the 
most  unexceptionable  evidence — ^that  of  his  own  letters.  From 
various  passages,  it  appears  that  all  the  reluctance  was  on  his  own 
part,  because  he  thought  the  loan  transaction  would  weaken  his 
influence  at  the  Court  of  Lucl^now.  Being  directed,  however,  by 
Lord  Hastings  to  propose  the  loan,  he  says,  (p.  953,)  ''  Neverthdess, 
it  was  my  duty  to  obey  the  instructions  with  which  I  was  charged, 
and  the  result  of  my  negotiation  was  successful  with  reference  to  the 
public  views,  although  applied  by  the  malice  of  my  enemies  to 
weaken  my  influence  at  Court.  I  arranged  with  his  Excellency  the 
Vizier,  that  his  offer  of  a  crore  of  rupees  should  be  made  at  a  con- 
ference with  Lord  Moira  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October," 

Now  it  was  only  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  that  month  the 
subject  had  been  proposed  to  the  Resident,  who  could  hardly  there* 
fore  have  opened  it  to  the  Nuwaub  before  the  Uth;  yet  the  latter 

1  How  difficult  it  must  have  been  for  the  Marquis  .of  Hastings  to  charac- 
terize in  unexceptionable  terms,  a  loan  for  which  the  Ex-Resideot  6nds  it  oe- 
isessttry  to  coin  a  new  phrase,  which  would  puzzle  the  professors  of  the  Stock 
Exchange !  «  A  persuasive  loan"  it  was  in  one  sense,  bcin|^  intended  to 
persuade  the  Govemor>General  that  the  Nuwauh  was  thefHtnil  aC^e  British 
Government,  and  that  his  Lordship  ought,  therefore,  to  oblige hfais by  deliver- 
ing bhn  from  the  dictatorship  of  Colonel  BdUlie. 
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agreed  to  offer  k  on  die  Idtb  to  Lord  Moira.  Aad  from  anothtr 
part  in  the  papers,  (p.  711,)  it  appear*  that  the  Nawaub  aotaaily  ten- 
dered it  even  before  the  time  stipufatl^— that  is,  at  a  con£erenee  on  the 
11th  of  October — with  almost  breathless  haste!  Where^  theo^  was 
the  reluctance  or  the  "  eamtot  entreaties^*  by  jF/hich  it  was  oyercome? 
How  was  the  loan  to  weaken  Colonel  Baillie's  influence  at  court  ? — 
the  reason  is  to  us  plain.  The  Nuwaub,  who  stood  in  terror  of  the  Re- 
adenty  Was  eager  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Lord  Moira,  as  his  only 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  such  dictation.  The  loan  afforded  an  exceUrat 
opportunity  of  conferring  a  &7our  on. the  Governor-General,  which 
would  give  the  Nuwaub  confidence  to  appeal  to  him  against  the 
Hesident^s  encroachments  on  his  authority.  Hence  the  Nuwaub 
was  as  glad  to  grant,  as  the  Resident  was  reluctant  to  ask,  the  acoom- 
modatioh  for  Governmeht  This  appears  very  plainly  from  9,  private 
letter  of  Colonel  Baillie^  given  at  p.  1027  of  the  Papers.  He  says  to 
Mr.  Edmonsione — 

Shall  I  tell  you  ^ny  thihg  of  my  trip  to  Cawnpoiie  to  meet  the  Governor- 
General  ?  I  had  better,  not,  I  believe ;  for  I  have  nothing  pleasant  to  com*- 
municate.  I  was  d^ired  to  propose  to  the  Nuwaub  that  his  Exeell^icy 
should  propose  to  Lord  Moire  to  make  a  voluntary  loan  to  the  Company 
of  a  crore  of  rupees  :  his  Excellency  did  so  accordingly ^  [Now.  where  is 
the  "  reluctance,"  or  the  **  earnest  enti^aty?*'!  and  his  proposd  was  gra- 
ciously received.  To  reconcile  a  proposal  lik^  this  wim  all  my  original 
disinterestedness,  wai  an  effort  of  diplbmatic  effrontery,  jrou  must  admit ; 
but  mark  the  sequel  and  admire.  His  Excellency  has  proposed  in  return 
that  Lord  Moira  should  propose  to  his  Excellency  tojDut  a  stop  to  die 
tyitem  of  reform ;  that  is  to  say,  Hukeem  Mehdee  Alee  llnan  kai  luawn  up 
a  long  string  of  extraordinary  propositions,  (the  above  being  tme  of  them 
of  course,)  which  he  inducer  the  poor  Nuwaub  to  give  in,  without  under- 
standing mem  himself,  or  informing  me  of  their  nature;  and  afterwards  to 
support  it,  as  I  am  told,  with  the  offer  of  a  crore  of  rupees  as  a  gift  instead 
of  a  loan,  at  a  second  conference  with  the  Governor-General. 

Here  is  a  distmet  confession  of  Colonel  Baillie's  belief  that  the 
l^uwaub  was.  not  only  perfectly  ready  to  make  the  loan,  but  willing 
and  glad  to  present  the  money  as  a  gift,  on  condition  of  being  rdieved 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  Resident  on  his  power  aud  authority, 
which  usurpations  are  cloaked  under  the  specious  tide  of  *'  a  system 
of  reform  ^'!  A  ^*  reform  ^*  which  was  to  give  Col.  Baillie  an  immense 
range  of  patronage^  and  the  immediate  control  over  the  civil,  as  he 
already  had  over  the  military^  administration  of  Oude.  This  is  a 
sufficient  oroof^  if  any  were  needed,  of  Lord  Hastings's  stateorent, 
that  the  Nuwaub  was  willing  to  open  his  treasury  with  a  liberal  hand» 
on  condition  of  being  relieved  from  die  thrakiom  of  the  R^sidenU 
More  than  this,  we  have  Colonel  Bai)lie*s  statement,  (p.  955,)  diat  the 
Nuwaub  was  so  eager  to  get  rid  of  himself  and  his  ''  reform,"  diat 
he  would  have  given,  according  to  report,  two  lacs  of  rupees  merely 
to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  Govemor*Geneml  as  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  a  deliverance  \  I 

The  first  loan,  therefore,  was  not  only  voluntary,  but  given  with  die 
utmost  alacrity;  it  would  have  been  joyfully  given,  even  as  a  firee 
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ipilli  G«l(ttd  BiiBie  haa  lidHnng  td  ^UtgiB  to  tbe  oonirtiy,  btt(  the 
teraifl  HI  wbkh  the  eoneeot  wfei^  exproo6ed>  In  a  tart  of  written  pro-* 
mieei  whieh  he  exacted  frem  the  Nuwauh.  Tbk  ia  eertaialy  a  moit 
aii^^ar  decttoaent,  and  Ci^qb^  ^ailiie'e  reqneet  Ca  be  farniahed  with 
it  (anr^j  a  anost  ongraeioiia  ptoetodiiig  on  aneh  an  oceasien)  was  no 
amkU  pioof  of  what  he  calls  hia  '*  diplomatic  effrontety/'  Bat  as  it 
was  written  merdy  to  pleaie  the  Reeuient^  and  he  was  accustomed-^ 
more  espeoialty  at  that  time,  ihrfaen  he  h^ld  the  Nuwaub  in  eom{^etf 
tntelbipe— to  dictate  the  very  ^otds  in  which  public  despatches  should 
be  cottbhed^  we  consider  Colonel  Baillie  himself  accountable  for  the 
terma  ef  that  premise.  If  it  demonitrate  any  reluctance,  it  is  because 
it  was  his  i^eamire  that  it  should  do  so,  in  which  the  Minister,  Agha 
Meer,  a  mere  creature  of  his  own^  would  take  care,  to  forward  his 
▼tews.  The  Nuwaub  certainly  did  not  write  that  paper  without  oon- 
suiting  one  or  both  of  theiii ;  mkI  it  was  the  interest  of  both  to  prer 
▼ent  him  from  acting  in  that  liberal  and  handsome  matmer  which 
might  securie  the  friendship  of  the  GoTemdr-Qenerai. 

In  the  sequel)  Lord  Hasdngs  refused  to  remove  the  Resident,  when 
a  severe  remonstrance  was  presented  against  him  by  the  Nuwaub.  \ 
aoleinn  deputation  ef  Col6nel  Baillie'S  three  friends,  Messrs.  Ricketts, 
Swinton,  and  Adam»  made  the  afirighted  Prince  retract  his  charges^ 
lest)  by  giving  offence  to  so  (Mwerful  a  personage,  he  might  be  der 
poeed  from  the  throne* 

Now,  as  to  the  aecond  loan.  The  hope  of  deliverance  from 
Colonel  Baillici  under  whieh  the  first  loan  was  |D;iven)  being  disap- 
pointed,  it  was  natural  the  Nuwaub  should  demur  aboqt  giving  au- 
other^  seeing  that  this  mode  t>f  courting  Lord  Hastings's  friendship 
had  prQVed  inefibotual.  Yet^  when  he  was  assured  that  his  Lordship 
was  in  real  difficulty,  and  wt>uld  take  such  a  supply  as  a  very  great 
personal  &vour  to  himself^  the  Nuwaub  complied.  In  our  view  of  the 
case,  therefore^  the  only  reluctance  about  the  first  loan  existed  in 
Colonel  Baiilie's  own  mind,  not  in  that  of  the  Nuwaub ;  and  that  the 
greatest^  if  nbt  the  only,  obstacle  to  the  second  was^  his  continued 
presence  at  the  Court  of  Ltacknow.  It  was  natural  that  the  Prince 
should  either  resent  the  disappointment,  by  withholding  his  aid|  or 
attempt  again  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  his^wi^hes. 
The  delay  might  be  intended  to  enable  him  to  open  a  communication 
.wiUi  thQ  Governor-Oeaeraly  who  Was  now  at  a  distance  from  Ludf- 
now.^  The  Nuwaub's  consent  was  at  last  obtaijaed,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  directly  from  Lord  Hastings, 
which  proved  to  him  that.it  i^Uld  be  felt  aD  a  personal  favour  by  the 
Govemor-Genertu.  Without  this  being  evinced,  the  kesident  de- 
clared the  loan  would  not  be  obtained  ;  sb  low  was  his  Own  influence 
at  the  Court.  Then,  where  is  his  hierit  in  obtaining  these  loans— first 
or  second?  He  was  only  the  channel  of  commtmication  through 
which  Lord  Hastings's  wishes  were  conveyed,  and  had  the  same  kind 
td  merit  With  the  paper  on  which  th^y  ^^'tm  written. 

•         , 1— i * .      ...    .     M »-*-W»-, «,+— , ■ — 

« In  prnof  that  tlus  #as  ih^caiei  Beei>iK  7ji3^6$6^  aad  Anon.  Pap^»  p^aST. 
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Much  stroBB  is  kid  on  die  fieuct  of  Lord  Htidiigt  UoiMtf  lutTiag^t- 
stowed  oommendatioiis  on  Ckilonel  Baillie's  coodnet  in  these  Itsmm 
lions ;  but  let  it  be  recollected  that,  at  the  time  these  eolegies  wsee 
written,  Lord  Hastings  was  quite  in  the  daric  as  to  umuij  pomts  ef 
Colonel's  Baillie's  conduct,  under  that  happy  i^rstem  of  suppwing 
all  freedom  of  discussion  which  (at  that  time,  as  at  the  proeen|)  eauste 
in  India.  Afterwards,  howerer,  when  his  Lofdship  was  able  to  pene- 
trate behind  the  reil,  he  declared  that,  if  he  had  known  the  real  stale 
of  affairs,  he  would  not  have  suffered  Colonel  Baillie  to  remain  Resi- 
dent at  Lucknow.  This  must  certainly  go  far  to  neotralne  the 
value  of  any  praise  be  had  previously  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  we 
have  then  to  throw  into  the  scale  his  dismissal  from  office,  with  the 
full  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  Court  of  Directeia. 

We  must  now  add,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  question  wis 
slurred  over  at  the  India  House,  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Coutt,  is 
really  another  indirect  condemnation.  For,  what  means  such  silence, 
but  that  the  Court  felt  they  could  not,  with  any  conscience  or  de- 
cency, come  to  any  vote  that  would  not  reflect  severely  on  a  member 
of  their  own  body  ? 

There  is  another  point  in  Colonel  Baillie's  conduct  respecting  ^eae 
loans  to  which  we  must  advert, — his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  his  friend  and  relative.  Sir  Charles 
Forbes,  who  was  one  of  that  Committee,  candidly  told  him  to  his 
face,  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  that  his  evidence  on  that  occasion 
had  conveyed  an  impression  which  was  totally  erroneous,  there  was 
observable  in  the  countenance  of  the  honourable  Director  a  most  re- 
markable expression-— a  shrinking  of  the  nerves  and  muscles— a  oon- 
ciousness  of  something,  to  make  even  a  diplomatist  blush.  How 
did  he  produce  that  fiidse  impression?  Not,  it  may  be  supposed, 
by  a  direct  assertion  that  Lord  Hastings  had  been  guilty  of  any  fMtkg 
crimina],  but  by  vague  and  ambiguous  hints,  thrown  out  with  aa 
appearance  of  great  hesitation  and  reliictance,  indieattng  that  ke 
knew  much  more  than  he  cared  to  tdL  like  honest  iago,  he  would 
rather  not  become  an  accuser.  He  liked  not  the  office.  Yet,  ia  the 
fairest  palace,  (not  excepting  that  of  Oude,)  ''  vile  things  would  in- 
trude.' But  his  thoughts  were  his  own ;  and,  if  he  could  help  it,  no 
one  should  wrest  them  from  him.  The  effect  prodooed  on  the  mind  of 
the  Committee,  as  declared  by  his  honourable  relative^  might  he 
described  in  the  words  of  Othello— 

Bv  heaven,  he  echoes  me 
As  if  there  yrere  some  monster  in  hi^  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown. 
Thou  didst  contract  and  purse  thv  brow  together 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  tny  brain 
Borne  horrible  conceit.—— 

The  Committee  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Maiqnis  <rf  TTssii^B 
had  committed  some  deed  of  daikness  which  shunned  the  li^t  of 
heaven;  but  when  the  mMer is  furiyexplaiDedy  these buiaioQsi 
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^McioaiTUiih.  Oaeonly'Bbredof  erMeaoe  ^bMMWlMe  Diraetor 
CMi  <HnP^  ^  ^  tiqiport  of  big  dmiges  against  Lord  Hastings.  This, 
which,  like  the  chanaed  handken&ef  in  the  play,  ought  to  work 
wondeis,  ift  nothing  more  than  the  promissory  note  procured  from  the 
Niiwanby  coached  in  the  following  terras: 

You  mentioned  yesterday  the  necessity  of  a  supply  of  cash  for  the  eztra« 
ordinary  charges  of  the  East  India  Company ;  as  tar  as  a  crore  of  rapees  I 
shall  certainly  iiuiush  by  way  of  loan;  bift  b^ond  this  sum  is  impossible* 
and  a  youcher  for  this  sum  must  be  given.  Farther  particulars  will  be 
made  known  to  you  by  Agha  Meer. 

Supposing  that  the  style  of  Uiis  note  was  not  dictated  by  the  Resi* 
dent  Jiimself,  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  by  his  creature  the 
Minister,  agieeahly  to  his  sugge8tion«-<but  the  most  improbable  of  all, 
that  it  were  really  the  spontaneous  untutored  production  of  the  Visi«r's 
own  mind  ;  let  the  words  of  it  be  weighed  and  conjured  with  in  every 
fashion,  what  is  there  in  them  to  support  this  immense  superstructure 
of  charges  against  Lord  Hastings — charges  of  extortion,  and  every 
thing  at  which  an  honourable  mind  revolts  ?  On  the  evidence  of  this 
mismUe  scrap  of  paper — ^more  equivocal  than  Othello's  charmed 
handkerchief,  "  which  an  Egyptian  to  his  mother  gave"— the  twenty- 
four  honourable  Directors  think  proper  that  the  most  disgraceM 
charges  should  be  uttered  by  one  of  themselves,  against  a  nobleman 
who  has  performed  to  them  the  most  signal  services,  which  deserve 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  them  and  of  his  country. 


ANOTHER  8PBCIMKN  OP  IMPARTIALITY  FROM  THK  *  ASIATIC 
.  JOURNAL.' 

To  our  Indian  readers  generally  we  need  say  nothing  of  the  con* 
firmed  and  apparently  incorrigible  character  of  the  *  Asiatic  Journal/ 
While,  like  its  *'  honourable  masters,*'  it  ei\|oyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  misrepresentation  as  it  regarded  the  a&irs  of  the  Eastern 
wwld,  its  deynquenoies  were  secure  from  exposure  in  England,  al- 
though they  were  '*  familiar  as  household  wcnrds  "  to  Englishmen  in 
India  \  and  notwithstanding  that  the  manifest  decline  of  its  reputation 
in  the  East  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  ignorance  displayed  by  its 
successive  conductors  of  most  of  the  subjects  attempted  to  be  discussed 
by  them,  and  the  still  more  glaring  misrepresentations  of  fact  in  those 
few  of  which  they  really  had  some  slight  knowledge,  yet  it  is  natural 
enough  for  persons  of  such  a  class  to  bear  no  friendly  feelings  towards 
an  individual  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  work  of  reducing 
their  pretensions  to  their  proper  level.  But,  that  in  the  indulgence  of 
their  nostility  to  another,  they  should  so  far  exceed  all  just  bcmnds  as 
to  make  the  odium  recoil  on  their  own  heads,  is  only  another  proof 
among  many  of  the  blindness  with  which  reckless  ignorance  pursues 
its  own  supposed  advantage. 

In  the  ^  Asiatio  Journal '  for  February  1 825,  was  inserted  a  letter  from 
die  Rev.  Doetor  Bryoe,  of  controversial  notoriety  full  <tf  the  most  inju* 
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ridua  <at)eihl—  oa  Ibe  ^harfto  of  Mr^  liwitiii^liifci     Tk»i 

and  cakoBiiittlBd  todWidtlftl  adilxwed  a  letler  to  th^  Editor  oC  tkm% 
]^«blication«  rapetiiiig  the  charge*  of  his  reVemd  calonmiMor^  laid 
citing  eridenoe  to  the  facte  oh  which  he  gtouaded  hie  defeace.  The 
impartial  Editor,  after  havings  with  hia  own  hatid^  aft  it  might  be  aaidi 
struck  the  enYenomed  shaft  into  his  irictiiii*8  breast,  refused  oTen  his 
aoere  passive  peraiission  to  the  wounded  individual  himself,  to  draw  it 
oiltt  or  apply  a  balm  to  the  poisoned  wound !  In  truth,  he  who  had 
willingly  spreftd  the  calumnious  aceosttions,  refused  to  permit  the  de« 
fence  to  appear  in  the  same,  or  rather  the  succeeding,  Number  of  his 
work !  It  is  right,  however,  that  his  reasoni  ht  refhsing  to  dd  so 
sheuM  be  repeated.  They  were — 1st.  That  the  reply  wae  too  loog^ 
and  would  occupy  too  much  space.  2dly.  That  moefa  of  it  was  irre- 
levant. And  3dly.  That  it  ooatained  obnoxious  reflections  on  the  ln« 
diaa  Oovemment  f  The  reply,  however,  was  not  quite  one  page  longer 
than  the  accusatory  letter  against  which  it  was  a  defence.  NotaBOgle 
paragraph  in  the  whole  related  to  any  other  topic  than  those  adranc^ 
by  the  original  accuser*  And  so  free  was  the  whole  letter  ^om  what 
hn  Bnglishman  would  be  likely  to  consider  matter  ^'  obaoxions*'  It 
any  Oovemment,  Aat  it  has  since  been  printed,  without  the  eopprse' 
bioB  of  a  single  line,  in  more  than  one  newspaper  in  Calcotta,  whsrs 
the  press  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  in  a  state  of  the  most 
slavish  sabjectiaB  to  the  very  Government  in  question ;  and  its  alaveiy 
defended  by  the  '  Asiatic  Journal,'  which,  calling  iteelf  /ree,  would 
not  dare  to  publish  in  England  (avowedly  on  the  grounds  of  its  offen- 
siveness  to  its  masters)  what  a  recognized  and  acknowledged  slave, 
d^ndent  on  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  his  rulers  for  subsjatence, 
Tentures  to  publish  in  todia  I  \ 

This  transaction  alone  will,  ^  long  lis  it  is  remembered,  stamp  the 
character  of  the  publication  involved  in  it  with  a  brand  of  infiaHiy  that 
yean  of  sycophancy  to  men  in  power  will  not  be  sufficient  to  obliie* 
rate.  But  to  this  mark  of  recorded  injustice  it  has  latdy  added  an- 
other^ directed  against  the  same  individual,  to  whose  defenoo  it  belere 
Infused  insertion ;  and,  if  possible,  with  still  less  excuse  for  its  con- 
duct,    llie  facts  are  briefly  these : 

In  the  <  John  Bull'  of  Calcutta,  dated  Merch  21,  1825,  there  ap- 
peared a  paragraph,  which  asserted  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  no 
right  to  add,  idfter  his  name,  as  cooductor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 
"  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Bengal,*'  as  he  was  not  then,  nor 
had  been  some  time  previous  to  his  departure  finopi  India,  a  member 
,oi  that  body.  This  paragraph  was  repeated  in  England  by  a  virulent 
and  acrimonious  writer  in  a  weekly  paper  callea  the  *  Tele8cope«' 
which  began  its  low  career  by  abusing  all  who  advocated  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  India,  and  has  since  met  the  common  fate  of  those 
who,  bavins  no  principles  of  their  own^  affect  to  despise  thepodsessiop 
.of  honesty  m  others, — its  oivn  profligacy  having  proved  its  end.  Low 
and  unworthy,  however,  as  was  the  source  from  which  this  accusation 
sprang,  and  base  and  malignant  as  was  the  channel  through  which 
it  was  r^pealedt  it  was  thoiHsht  fit  to  advert  to  it  ia  this  publicatioii. 
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fir  the  purpose  of  allowing  its  fadielioQd,  and  mvcBtiag  its  &rtii€r 
repeiitkHi»  This  was  done  in  the  Oriental  Herald  fiur  DeeeipW 
iS'iS^  and  may  be  seen  at  page  559,  where  a  long  paragraph  of 
sixteen  lines^  and  in  the  largest  sized  type  used  in  its  pages,  is  endreljr 
occnpied  with  a  refutation  of  the  falsehood  in  question.  Will  the 
reader  believe  that,  two  months  after  this  refutation  had  appeared, 
the  '  Asiatic  Journal '  not  only  repeated ^le  calumny,  but  did  so  un- 
accompanied by  any  refutation ;  nay,  not  only  unaccompanied  by 
the  refiitation  given  to  it  two  months  before,  but  strengthened  by  the 
assertion  Ihal  il  \M  b(e«n  the  jSarAgraph  long  ago^  and  (in  teadel-ness 
to  the  reputation  of  the  aecttsed^.  no  doubt,)  *^  had  kept  it  back,  in 
expectation  of  seeing  the  statement  explained  or  denied;  **  but  that 
no  such  explanation  or  denial  having,  to  its  knowledge,  a|u>eared, 
although  the  accusation  had  been  repeated  in  the  '  Telescope  before 
named,  ''  we  think  it  incumbent  upon  us  *'  (says  the  Editor)  ^*  to 
publish  it." 

.  Here  is  a  spetimen  of  what  a  man  may  become  when  he  writes 
himself  down  *'  slave  "  to  any  body  of  men,  or  to  the  system  he  is 
bound  to  maintain.  Had  it  been  true  that  this  Editor  had  really 
kept  back  the  paragraph,  in  the  hope  or  expectation  expressed,  is  it 
possible  that  he  should  not  have  seen  the  refutation  about  which  he 
was  so  anxious  ?  And  if  so,  where  would  he  have  expected  to  find 
it  ?  Not  in  the  *  Telescope,'  siu-elv ;  for  that,  like  his  own  impartial 
print,  was  open  to  one  side  only  of  a  question :  and  after  his  own  re^ 
iusal  to  insert  Mr.  Buckingham's  refutation  of  Dr.  Bryce's  calumnies, 
be  could  hardly  expect  his  brother  slanderer  would  have  shown  nu>re 
.liberality  or  justice  towards  the  accused  individual.  The  enemies 
of  a  free  press  indulge  their  hatred  to  it  chiefly  on  the  ground,  of  its 
giving  every  man  an  equal  opportunity  of  being  heard ;  and  they  are 
at  le«ist  consistent  in  refusing  to  hear  any  but  those  who  echo  their 
own  sentiments.  But,  if  not  in  the  '  Telescope,'  where  else  might 
this  anxiously-expectant  Editor  have  been  likely  to  turn  his  r^ards  ? 
That  he  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  work  as  '  The  Oriental 
Herald/  cannot  be  doubted  by  his  own  readers,  though  he  may  en- 
deavour perhaps,  now  and  then,  to  conceal  the  painful  fact  from  hio^- 
self ;  and  ^stncy,  like  some  others,  that  when  he  shuts  his  own  eyes,  no 
one  else  can  see.  That  he  reads  '  The  Oriental  Herald,*  may  be  also 
safely  inferred  from  his  studious  endeavours  to  pervert  such  passages 
of  it  as  occasionally  excite  his  ire,  and  from  his  occa^nal  mention. of 
its  content^  as  well  as  its  title.  That  he  knows  the  conductor  of  th^t 
Work  to  be  the  same  individual  as  the  one  to  whose  defence  he 
before  refused  insertion,  he  must  also  be  aware,  unless  he  has  had  the 
baopbess  to  forget  this  last  discreditable  circumstance  altogether. 
What,  then,  so  &ttural,  as  that,  in  the  impatience  of  his  expeotatioa, 
he  should  have  looked  through  the  pages  of  the  Oriental  Herald  for 
the  explanation  which  he  was  so  aiLxious  to  behold  ?  Alas!  the 
iQoat  dcar-sighted  of  mortals  may  look  in  vain  for  that  which 
•^yare  determined  not  to  see.  But  whether  such  a  determination 
•does  not  betray  a  character  wholly  unsiiited  to  any  but  a  prejudiced^ 
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Ingoted,  and  inveterate  enemy  of  all  free  aftd  inipartial"difleiiaBioii, 
let  the  reader  decide ;  and  if  this  be  the  character  of  the  condoctor  of 
the  *  Asiatic  Journal/  whoever  he  may  be,  the  merits  and  vahie  otf 
the  publieatioD  itself  may  be  fieUrly  e9timated  by  the  same  standard. 


VRBTBM8ION8   OF  THB   SBVBRAL  CAM]>IJ>ATES   FOR  TAB 
BAST  INDIA  DIRBCnON. 

The  penance  which  must  be  performed  by  every  candidate  for  a 
«eat  among  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Companv,  is  of  sucb  a 
nature,  as  to  deter  many  from  ever  attempting  it,  as  it  is  not  all  men 
who  can  brook  the  familiarities  **  with  men  of  every  degree  **  for  so 
long  a  period  as  is  required  ;  though  they  might  sustain  the  contami- 
nating contact  of  hard  hands,  and  still  harder  hearts,  for  a  few  days, 
as  in  the  case  of  Parliamentary  elections.  '  But  a  personal  canvass  of 
\  three  years ! — a  threading  of  all  the  devious  mazes  of  this  huge  metro- 
!  polis  once  in  every  quarter,  keeping  a  Street  Guide  and  Voter's 
;  Register  always  in  the  pocket,  and  leaving  a  card  at  every  Proprietor's 
door  to  solicit  the  honour  of  the  "  vote  and  interest"  of  men,  womeu, 
and  children,  who  will  sometime^  keep  the  humble  candidate  an  hour 
shi^ering  in  the  hall, and  then  send  him  off  ''till  a  more  convenient 
season."  Why,  this  is  a  penance  worthy  of  a  Hindoo,  and  one  for 
which  scarcely  any  earthly  reward  would  be  an  adequate  compensa- 
)  tion.  If  to  be  instrumental  towards  the  good  government  of  Indif , 
and  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  its  millions  of  swarthy  inhabi- 
tants, were  all  that  was  to  be  attained  by  success,  we  should  find 
few  that  would  "  toil  and  sweat  through  the  heat  of  the  day,"  for  so 
long  a  period,  to  obtain  it.  But  it  has  been  truly  said,  ''  that  the 
children  of  this  worid  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light ;  "  and  they  who  labour  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  of 
their  ambition,  know  well  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  reward. 

We  doubt  not  but  the  whole  career  of  the  candidate,  from  his  fint 
beginning  to  go  bare-headed  at  the  India  House,  while  all  others  re- 
nrain  covered,  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  inward  and 
spiritual  humility,  to  the  dinner  and  sparkling  champaign  that 
crowns  his  triumph  after  a  successful  ballot,  is  to  him  one  of  intense 
anxiety  and  serious  occupation.  But  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  it 
would  appear,  if  detailed,  to  be  one  of  the  most  hopeless  pursuits ; 
while  to  those  who  know  any  thing  of  what  \A  really  looked  for  in  an 
East  India  Director,  as  well  as  the  part  he  plays  when  firmly  seated 
behind  the  bar,  and  separated  for  Kfe  from  die  "  vulgar  henj,"  to 
whom  he  was  all  obsequiousness  while  making  them  the  ladder  by 
which  he  reached  his  elevation,  scarcely '  any  thing  can  be  more 
ridiculous, — ^we  might  even  say  amusing,  were  it  not  that  someCfaing 
of  melancholy  will  mingle  itself  with  aU  eerioos  reflections  npon  ^ 
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subject/  If  we  had  space  at  commaod,  (which  we  have  not '  at 
present,)  we  might  exhibit  some  of  the  details  of  the  *'  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Election  of  a  Candidate  for  a  Directorship  of  the  East 
India  Company ; "  but  we  shall  bear  it  in  mind  for  a  future  day,  when 
less  pressed  by  other  subjects.  A  brief  and  hasty  outline  must  now 
suffice. 

The  retired  governor,  or  civil  or  military  servant  from  India,  as 
well  as  the  captain  of  the  Company's  trading  ships,  (for  from  these 
classes  are  the  Directors  chiefly  furnished,)  find,  after  their  being  in 
England  for  a  short  period,  that  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the 
fortune  they  have  brought  with  them  from  their  various  occupations 
abroad,  it  avails  them  nothing  towards  the  enjoyment  of  that  power 
and  consideration  which  all  who  hare  once  tasted,  continue  to  desire. 
They  find,  in  short,  that  amidst  the  aristocracy  of  rank,  the  power  of 
office,  and  the  wealth  of  '*  the  city,"  they  are  mere  \m\h  ;  and  that 
their  whole  force  united  would  be  almost  less  than  nothing.  They 
are,  therefore,  humbled  by  neglect,  and  having  few  pleasures  inde- 
pendent of  the  multitude,  they  are  unhappy  on  that  account :  they 
cannot  ascend  to  the  higher  circles ;  they  will  not  (except  for  the 
purposes  of  canvassing)  descend  to  what  they  deem  the  lower ;  and 
bating  few  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  middle  state,  except 
beings  as  unhappy  as  themselres,  they  find  the  country  a  vacant 
Bolitude,  and  the  town  a  desert,  notwithstanding  its  thronged  assem- 
blages and  the  never-dying  hum  of  men.  They  are  devoured  by 
chagrin  and  ennui ;  and  before  the  establishment  of  "  The  Oriental' 
Club,"  were  without  even  a  place  of  common  resort,  where,  in  the 
language  of  the  song,  they  might  '^  all  be  unhappy  together."  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  general  description,  of  course;  but  it  is  a 
picture  that  will  suit  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  class. 

The  cure  for  this  unenviable  state  of  mind  and  feeling,  is  to  be 
found  only  in  occupation  and  patronage,  with  the  consideration  in- 
separable from  the  exercise  of  the  last.  For  nfiercantile  pursidts,  few' 
have  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  few  the  inclination ;  besides, 
which,  that  would  still  leave  the  individuals  in  comparative  obscurity. 
Parliament  is  open  to  all  who  have  money  ;  and  5000/.  will  secure  a 
seat  to  any  one  desirous  of  the  honour.  But  Mere,  a  retired  Indian 
would  be  but  one  among  six  hundred,  and  consequently  insignificant,. 
VDlesshe  had  the  power  of  speaking  well,  or  were  sufficiently  laborious, 
to  take,  such  share  in  the  business  of  the  House  as  would  command 
ywpect  and  attention.  As,  however,  no  consideration  can  be  enjoyed 
in  Parliament  without  talent  or  labour,  and  even  then  no  patronage' 
of  importance  attaches  to  a  purchased  seat,  Indians  of  the  class' 
described,  naturally  shrink  from  this  at  first,  though  they  sometimes 
find  it  an  agreeable  addition  to  their  names  after  they  are  made 
I^irectors ;  the  sound  of  "  honourable  member,"  and  the  privilege  of 
franking,  as  well  as  occasional  services  to  friends  on  committeea, ' 
being  not  altogether  unworthy  even  of  an  East  India  Director*s  con- 
wderadon. 
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.  The  last,  haweiwr,  ia  the  great  objfKst  of  deaira.  ffere^  thaj  c|^ 
have  occiipatioD,  without  much  labour  or  inteusa  thought.  Beref 
each  map  forms  oue  amoug  thirty  only,  and  cannot,  as  in  Parllanieii^ 
he  lost  in  the  crowd.  Here,  he  has  a  privileged  seat,  behind  a  bar- 
rier which  separates  him  froiQ  the  rabble ;  and  sees  a  forest  of  hands 
held  up  to  any  motion  or  amendment  which  he  may  propose  from 
within  this  hallowed  enclosure  ;  while  in  Parliament,  even  the  t^rime 
Miaister  of  State  stands  on  the  sam^  floor  with  the  hun^bleftt  of  his 
fellow-subjects.  Here^  he  attends  once  a  week,  for  a  few  hours  oa 
the  morning  of  a  court^day ;  breakfasts  at  the  India  House,  and  dines 
^t  the  London  Tavern,  each  at  the  expense  of  others,  besides  receir- 
i^ig  300/.  a  year  as  occasional  pocket-money ;  while  in  Parliament, 
he  must  attend  calls  of  the  House  and  division  bells  till  after  midnight, 
without  breakfast,  dinner,  or  pocket-money,  except  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. But  the  greatest  distinction  of  all  i^  that  here  he  has  the 
means  of  dispeqsiug  patronage  to  an  exteut  (as  it  was  admitted  in 
Ijevidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  some  years  ago)  equal  to 
||l 0,000/.  a  year,  in  appointments  in  India  and  in  England ;  while  ia 
Parliament — if  the  Ministry  are  strong,  and  his  vote  not  worth  bi^- 
i|ig-:-he  has  nothing  hut  the  solitary  privilege  ojf  franking  and  freedom 
fron^  arrest  (which  old  Indians  do  not  need,  and  are  generally  too 
honest,  as  far  as  personal  debts  are  concerued,  td  use  if  they  had  it)  in 
return  for  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  his  seat. 
.  That  they  should,  therefore,  first  seek  a  seat  in  the  Directioo,  in  the 
belief  that  all  ether  things  will  be  then  added  to  them,  ia  easily  ac- 
coimted  for ;  but  the  amusing  portion  of  the  whole  (and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  adverting  to  this  that  we  principally  took  up  the  subject  in 
this  paper)  is  the  array  of  pretensions,  which  are  put  forth  by  zealous 
and,  no  doubt,  well  meaning  supporters  of  the  several  candidates,  in 
various  resolutions — moved,  seconded,  and  carried— in  £Biyour  of  the 
respective  individuals  patronised  by  each.  The  number  now  in  tha 
field  are  about  a  dozen :  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  Mr.  Henry  Alexander, 
Major  Camac,  Mr.  James  Stuart,  Sir  William  Young,  Dr.  Mackinnon, 
Mr.  Henry  Tucker,  Mr.  Trant,  Mr.  Shank,  Mr.  BiUler,  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  Mr.  Doudas ;  and,  if  their  respective  committees  are  to  be  taken 
as  guides  on  the  subject,  the  simple  Proprietors  could  not  fail  to  be 
much  puzzled  as  to  which  to  give  their  first  vote ;  since  it  would  ap* 
pear,  irom  the  published  resolutions  in  favour  of  each,  that  the  Direc- 
tion must  be  incomplete  until  they  axe  all  included  in  it. 

First.  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  having  been  a  Governor,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  he  should  form  one  of  a  Board  in  which  the  conduct  of 
other  Governors  is  so  frequently  discussed.  Secondly.  Mr.  Henry 
Alexander,  having  been  first  a  Civil  servant  in  India,  and  then  a,  free 
merchant,  it  is  very  desirable  that  he  should  bo  able  to  bring  his  va- 
ried acquirements  and  complete  knowledge  of  free  trade  into  active 
operation  in  managbg  the  affairs  of  a  close  monopoly — the  two  things 
l^ing  so  exactly  similar !  Thirdly.  Major  Camac,  who  has  performed 
many  valuable  political  and  militar}*^  services  in  India,  must  oe  a  gr^at 
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$0qpmti^  tor  a  bodjr,  wbojri^wtfd  the  hi^))e«t  yenrices  dqna  in  ekher 
capuuty  with  iqgraUtude  ^  ipsult ;  as  id  the  caae  of  Lord  Hastings, 
vhoip  their  neglect  has  driven  into  exile  ;  and  of  Sir  David  Ochter- 
hmy,  whom  Lord  Amherst's  treatment  has  driven  hroken-hearted  te 
tbe^p^ve ;  while  he  himself — the  most  destitute  of  civil  and  military 
tfdent  that  could  weU  he  foundr-remains  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
henouiB  and  rewards !  Fourthly,  Mr.  James  Stuart,  who,  when  in  I 
India,  was  a  professed  advocate  of  Colonization  and  a  Free  Pres£i,  i^  | 
recommended  for  a  seat  among  men  who  hate  the  very  sound  of  these 
portentous  words,  and  have  banished,  ruined,  and  trampled  to  the 
dttsi,  the  few. individuals  who  had  sufficient  honesty  and  courage  to 
sapport  these  great  ^uestiops  against  all  temptations  to  abaudop  Uiem. 

Fifthly,     Sir  William  Young but  it  is  needless  to  proceed. 

The  qv^ions  never  ari^e,  1st,  *^  What  are  the  (qualifications  really 
rnqoired  to  make  a  good  Director  ?  *'  and^  2dly,  *^  Poes  the  candidate 
poises^  them  ?  *'  But  the  order  is  reversed,  and  the  question^  proposed 
i^re,  Ut,  *'  What  does  the  candidate  really  happen  to  know  most  pf^ 
aoAoag  the  little  tbat  he  may  know  at  all  V*  and,  ?dly,  "  U  not  this 
a  species  of  knowledge  which  might  he  turned  to  gpod  account  in  the 
Pireation  1  **  It  thus  happens  that  no  man  is  deficient ;  ^ar  if  he  ha^ 
not  one  good  quality,  it  i^  likely  he  has  another ;  and  putting  tbi$  in 
the  fore  ground,  he  is  easily  supposed  to  have  all  the  rest. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Sir  Robert  Farqubar  knows 
something  of  Government ;  Mr.  Alexander  a  little  of  free-trade '; 
Major  Camac  a  great  deal  of  the  political  interests  of  India ;  and 
Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Trant,  Mr.  Tucker^  Mr.  Shank,  Dr.  Mackinnon, 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Buller,  each  something  of  the  Civil  Service, 
the  China  Monopoly,  and  Banking.  But  that  these  are  not  at  all  requi- 
sitt  lor  the  qUaUications  of  a  IHrector,  is  aofficieotly  proved  bjr  the 
fact,  that  many  Pireetors  are  elected  (amoQg  which  may  probably  be 
included  all  the  maritime  class^  who  have  never  studied,  and  never 
IHetend  to -know  much  of  either,  but  who  make  as  sood  Directors, 
and  as  good  Chairmen,  as  any  other.  The  truth  is,  uiat  neither  the 
Directors  nor  Proprietors  have  any  interest  whatever  in  the  good 
government  of  India,  unless  the  keeping  it  in  complete  subjection  may 
be  considered  good  government  Their  only  interests  are  to  increase  ] 
•  the  extent  of  territory,  and  with  it  extend  their  patronage  for  new  | 
appointments,  without  endangering  its  total  loss,  as  that  would  put  ai^ 
end  to  the  golden  egg  altogether.  They  have  not  even  an  interest  i 
in  increasing  its  productiveness ;  for,  whether  the  country  be  flourish?  [ 
ingor  in  decay,  they  provide  their  lOi  per  cent,  for  dividend — and 
beyond  that,  few  Proprietors  have  another  thought  But  even  if  the 
candidates  really  had  the  qualifications  assumed  for  them,  and  were 
more  intent  upon  the  good  of  the  country  than  on  their  own  private 
purposes,  (which  some  few  may  sincerely  be,)  it  would  be  of  no  avail. 
All  the  knowledge  and  virtue  that  a  man  could  take  with  him  into  the 
Direction  would  be  lost  in  the  preponderance  of  the  opposite  qualities 
in  his  colleagues ;  and  if  he  retained  them  untainted  while  he  cet 
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mained  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  they  would  gradually  decay  with 
time  and  vexatious  oppositiou,  till,  by  the  period  of  hia  reaching  a 
sufficient  standing  to  be  influential,  his  apathy  and  indifference  would 
be  as  great  as  those  by  whom  he  would  have  been  for  so  many  yean 
surrounded. 

We  respect  Sir  Robert  Farquhar*8  general  character :  we  esteem 
Mr.  Alexander's  good  qualities  and  great  urbanity :  we  admire  Major 
Camac's  love  of  justice  and  deep  intere9t  in  the  welfare  of  the  NatiTes: 
we  think  highly  of  Mr.  Tucker  s  useful  information  :  we  Tenerate  Mr. 
Trant's  virtues  and  benevolence :  and  we  have  some  h(^>e8  in  Dr. 
\  Mackinnon's  firmness,  (for  we  are  told  tliat  he  has  opinions  of  bis 
own,  and  knows  how  to  maintain  them, — (qualities  that  will  be  useful 
on  many  occasions ;)  but,  notwithstandii^  this,  if  they  were  all  re- 
turned for  the  Direction  to-morrow,  we  dhould  still  despair  of  aeehig 
any  change  in  the  system,  which  is  now  too  old  in  corruption  to  be 
patched  and  amended  with  any  advantage.  The  day  is  hastening 
for  the  application  of  a  more  effectual  remedy-^its  complete  and  entire 
annihilation.  To  use  the  words  of  an  eloquent  and  powerful  writer, 
whose  book  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  every  man 
desirous  of  knowing  the  real  state  of  India :  **  Already  it  begiu 
to  stagger,  crack,  and  gape ;  and  whoever  shall  contribote  to  its 
entire  subversion,  will  deserve  well  of  his  countiyi  of  India,  and  of 
mankind."! 


IMPORTANT   QBOGfiAPHlCAL  DISCOVERY    Bt  AN   OtFICSE 
BMPLOTRD   IN  THB   BURMBSC   WAR. 

Aftkti  our  pages  were  closed  for  the  press,  we  received  the  following 
brief  but  highly  interesting  extract  of  a  late  letter  from  India,  to  Which 
we  readily  give  insertion.  The  source  of  the  Burraropooter  a[q>eared 
aft  little  likely  to  be  discovered  in  our  day  as  the  source  of  the  Nile ; 
and  when  it  has  been  found  1000  miles  distant  from  its  supposed 
position,  the  ignorance  of  its  course  near  the  head  of  the  stream  must 
have  been  still  greater  than  that  which  prevails  respecting  the  river  of 
Egypt,  and  as  complete  as  that  of  the  outlet  of  the  Niger.  The  ex- 
tract is  as  follows : 

Lieutenant  Philip  Burlton,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery^  in  Assam,  has  disco- 
vered the  source  of  the  Burrampooter  river  to  be  in  a  snowy  range  of 
mountains, North  latitude  28 degrees,  East  longitude  96  degrees  10  minute):; 
1000  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  it  was  before  supposed  to  have 
had  its  rise. 

1  On  Colonial  Polic7,  as  applicable  to  the  Government  of  India,  1  vol.  8?o» 
Piihlisbed  by  J.  M.  Richardson,  Combiil. 
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summary  op  thb  latbst  intblligencb  from  india  and 
othbr  countribs  op  thb  ba8t» 

Bengal. 

Accounts  bave  been  receired  from  India  by  tbe  Malcolm^  from 
Calcutta,  to  tbe  2l8t  of  September,  and  Madras  to  tbe  20tb  of  October, 
wbicb,  if  confixinedy  are  of  tbe  most  alarming  nature.  It  is  said  tbat 
tbe  Government  is  tbreatened  witb  immediate  war  in  Central  India, 
as  well  as  on  tbe  nortb-western  frontier.  General  Campbell,  wbo 
formerly  talked  of  dispersing  bis  enemies  like  cbaff,  biad  b^eiKdancing 
up  and  down  tbe  Irrawaddy  in  searcb  of  some  ambassador  wbo  would 
treat  witb  bim  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Burmese.  Latterly,  a  flag  of  truce 
was  reported  to  bave  been  sent  to  tbem  from  Prome,  and,  according  to 
tbe  last  accounts,  an  armistice  bad  been  agreed  on — wbetber  at  oar  re- 
quest or  not  is  not  expressly  stated — but  we  tbink  not  at  all  doubtful, 
as  great  would  bave  been  tbe  boasting  if  tbe  Burmese  bad  prayed  for 
a  cessation  of  bostilities.  But  of  what  use  is  an  armistice  to  us,  if 
we  bare  obtained  it,  unless  we  can  make  an  armistice  witb  tbe  cli* 
mate,  our  most  formidable  enemy,  wbicb  goes  on  wasting  away  our 
troops  witb  operation  as  incessant  as  tbe  destructive  scytbe  of  time. 

If  we  may  judge  from  tbe  tone  of  tbe  public  journals  in  Ben* 
gsl,  tbere  exists  now  a  strong  desire  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Government 
tbere  to  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  tbe  Burmese 
wmr  ;  and  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  tbe  public  tbat  tbis  CAnnot  be  done 
without  disgrace.  The  high  Tory  papers,  wbicb  sometime  ago  declared 
that  tbe  sun  of  tbe  bouse  of  Alompra  uas  about  to  set  for  ever — now 
speak,  in  terms  less  lofty,  of  leaving  tbe  Golden  Foot  to  shine  undis* 
turbed.  If  they  can  only  save  their  honour  by  making  a  dash  at  tbe 
capital,  and  planting  tb^  British  flag,  though  but  for  a  day  or  two,, 
over  tbe  lofty  stables  of  the  White  Elephant,  they  think  they  may. 
then  retire  with^  the  satisfru^tion  of  having  shown  their  prowess.  So 
Buonaparte  showed  his  prowess  by  capturing  Moscow ;  and  what 
did  it  avail  him  ?  Accordingly,  those  who  seem  to  speak  tbe  senti- 
ments of  tbe  public,  ask,  <*  Of  what  avail  are  those  barren  laurels?  If 
you  retire,  will  not  the  Burmese  conclude  that  it  is  from  your  inability 
to  prosecute  the  war  farther,  and  consequently  deem  themselves  invin- 
cible ?  After  you  have  inspired  tbem  with  tbis  feeling,  will  you  find 
tbem  safer  or  better  neighbours  than  before  you  brought  them  to  tbis 
trial  of  strength  ?  It  is  true  they  have  been  chastised,  but  not  humbledi 
while  they  still  briog  large  armies  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men  into 
tbe  field.*'  The  Government  party  flatter  themselves  that  our  honour 
may  be  saved  by  obtaining  a  cession  of  territory ;  but  others  think  the 
Burmese  Court  will  never  submit  to  this ;  or  if  they  do,  only  with  a  men- 
Oriental  HeruU,  FW.  8.  2  O 
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tal  reservation  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  which  may 
offer  to  recover  their  possessions.  Before  even  such  a  hollow  peace  can 
be  formed,  they  must  be  induced  to  enter  into  negotiation  ;  and  at  the 
present  tinier  accordingly)  our  Government  would  be  gltid  to  aee  tbeflf 
offer  to  treat  on  any  kind  of  terms. 

It  being  reported  that  they  had  sent  a  dag  of  truce  to  Rangoon,  Sir 
A.  Campbell,  our  general  and  plenipotentiary,  hastened  down  thither 
from  Prome,  in  the  steam-boat,  but  befbre  he  arrived,  the  messengers 
had  taken  iheir  departure^  it  was  reported,  for  Calcutta.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  their  arrival  would  be  very  acceptable  to  Lord  Amherst, 
whose  difficulties  were  daily  increasing  under  the  pressure  of  ^ A r^c  pend- 
ing campaigns.  The  scarcity  of  money  was  said  to  be  already  unprece- 
4ented.  Since  the  Bhurtpoor  affair  and  the  risings  in  Cutch,  the  Native 
capitalists  were  beginning  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the 
stability  of  the  British  power,  and  were,  in  consequence,  converting 
their  paper  securities  into  hard  cash.  Their  practice  of  hoarding  od 
the  approach  of  danger,  as  well  known  ;  immense  sums  are  thus  with- 
4rawn  from  circulation,  and  the  Government  had  found  it  necessary  to 
go  a  beggiug  for  cash  all  over  India!  Orders  were  issued  to  all  our 
ioUeetors,  residents  at  Native  courts,  &c.,  to  borrow  money  on  treasury 
fiotes,  in  any  sums  consisting  of  even  hundreds  of  rupees  above  five. 
Sums  due  by  Government  were  to  be  paid  in  the  same  paper  coin  if 
accepted*  AH  these  are  symptoms  that  the  Burmese  war,  so  rashly 
and  disgracefully  begun,  must  have  a  speedy  and  still  more  disgrace- 
ful termination.      A  letter  from  Calcutta,  dated  in  July,  says  : — 

llie  only  news  of  any  importance  fVom  Rangoon  is,  that  a  difl^retiee  of  # 
^eriouj  nature  eiists  between  the  milUmy  and  imevb/  conuaanders ;  the  ongA 
of  which  Is  not  yet  made  public^  and  i  doubt  whether  it  ever  wiil^  wlul* 
this  lyBtem  of  darkaess  and  corruption  exists.  However^  it  reflects  veijF 
little  credit  oi^  the  parties  concerned.  You  must  be  fully  aware  what  effect 
a  quarrel  of  this  nature  has  on  the  minds  of  the  Natives  under  their  com-, 
mand. 

The  late  meeting  for  a  vote  of  thanks,  Sec,,  to  Mr.  John  Adam,  the  Ex- 
Governor  of  India,  as  you  must  have  heard^  was  very  thinly  attended.  TTj^? 
papers  are  now  going  about  begging  for  subscribers,  and  the  men  of  ttuth<H 
nty,  whose  wishes  are  law,  are  compelliBg  others  under  their  inB«iefK:e  to 
sign.  Mr.  TJohn  Palmer  has  refused  to  «k>  so,  on  the  ground,  that  n^iett 
his  (brmcr  vote  was  given,  it  was  for  Mr.  Jdm  Adam's  private  obaracteri 
but  as  this  was  for  his  pMic^  he  (Mr.  John  Palmer)  could  not  conacientiouslj^ 
do  so,  for  more  reasons  than  one.'' 

The  mortality  among  the  natives  of  Calcutta  from  cholera,  about 
the  end  of  August,  was  so  great,  that  158  Musulmans,  and  from  70^ 
to  80  Hindoos,  are  said  to  have  died  in  one  day.  About  a  fortnight 
later,  the  number  of  deaths  was  estimated  at  so  many  as  400  per 
diem.  Shortly  after,  a  plentiful  shower  of  rain  having  fallen,  the  tick- 
ness  considerably  abated.  A  specific  of  complete  efficacy  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  for  this  dreadful  disease,  composed  of  castor 
oil;  laudanum,  and  brandy. 
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On  A^  23d  of  August,  a  meeting  was  held  %fih^  oSe%  of  Me«sn- 1 
Palmer  and  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  oonsidering  the  oommuiikatioat  * 
leceiYed  from  the  Secretary  to  the  East  India  Trade  Committee  of 
London.     Letters  from  this  body,  dated  from  the  4th  of  Norember 
and  2d  of  December,  1824,  were  read,  inviting  information  on  the  \ 
oomraeroe,  agrieulture*  and  maanfiEietoreB  of  the  oouotry,  and  statiiig  I 
that  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Committee  would  amount  to  dOOO/.,'  * 
of  which  300/.  was  considered  the  quota  due  from  the  mercantile 
community  of  Calcutta.     It  was  in  consequence  resolved  to  raise 
3000  rupees  per  annum  for  1824  and  1825,  by  subscription,  to  bold 
half  yearly  meetings  in  April  and  November,  and  to  appoint  the  fol* 
lowing  gentlemen  a  Committee,  to  co-operate  wUh  the  Cofomitt(^  of^ 
Trade  in  London :  Messrs.  Mackillop,  Boyd,  Palmar,  Ballardi  J .  Smitbf^  \ 
J.  Mackenzie,  Larruleta,  Qillanders,  and  E,  Trotter,     As  this  Assor  | 
ciatbn  consists  of  perhaps  a  hundred  and  upwavds  of  the  most  respect* 
able  merchants  in  Calcutta,  and  they  invite  intelligence  from  all  quar<* 
ters  to  forward  thdr  otjects,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  throw  miich 
light  on  the  yet  latent  resources  of  India,  which  have  been  hitherto 
so  sadly  neglected  under  the  present  system  of  monopoly  and  ex* 
elusion. 

A  public  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  the  town-hall  of  Calcuttay  oa 
the  22d  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  some  tribute  of  re  - 
spect  to  the  memory  of  Sir  David  Ockterlony.  The  following,  from 
)he  *  Bombay  Gazette,'  evinces  the  prevalent  belief  that  his  d^th 
was,  or  would  have  been,  a  consequence  of  the  insult  offered  him  bj^ 
Lord  Amherst's  Government,  which  caused  his  resigaatian  :•-*- 

The  eneri^  and  vigour  of  his  comptebenuve  intelleets  had  bid  deinca 
to  the  lavagmg  hend  of  time,  and  the  enervating  efieets  oicl^aate ;  and  as 
inactivity  was  wholly  mcompatiblt  with  his  habits  and  dispofiti^,  dsatli 
to  him  must  have  been  pre&rable ;  which,  as  it  prevented  nis  anticipsisd 
retirement,  perhaps  was  fortunate ;  and  with  whatever  severity  of  grief  WC( 
may  lament  his  loss,  circumstances  force  us  to  acknowledge  sentiments 
analogous  to  those  expressed  by  Tacitus  :  Tu  vero  felix,  Agricola  non  vitd 
tantum  claritate ;  sed  etiam  opportunitate  mertii. 

It  is  stated,  in  a  letter  ^m  Calcutta,  dated  Sept.  29 — 

The  Ist  and  82d  regiments  of  Native  infantry,  now  at  the  Presid^o^ 
ttntomnent,  are  about  to  proceed  on  foreign  service  to  Rangoon,  and  ax# 
fxpected  sfaoitly  to  embark ;  we  understand  the  whole  of  the  sepoys  belong- 
ing to  the  1st  regiment  volunteered  to  a  man,  and  in  a  manner  which  could 
nU  fail  of  being  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  diose  who  witnessed  it. 
The  32d  regiment  also  came  forward  in  the  most  handsome  manner ;  and 
only  a  few,  not  exceeding  twenty,  including  all  ranks,  stated  their  im^ilf 
to  go  on  foreign  service,  from  age,  ^reat  length  of  service,  wounds,  &c.— 
The  two  regiments,  we  understand,  will  be  ready  to  embark  in  fen  or  twelve 
days,  or  sooner,  if  required. 

The  troops  in  Assam  and  Cachar  are  reported  to  have  been  gene- 
rally healthy,  and  the  latest  returns  give  only  112  sick  out  of  the 
whole  bngade  on  the  Sylhet  frontier.  The  latest  accounts  which 
hare  appeared  ia  the  '  Globe  '  Evening  Paper,  are  as  fellows  :-^ 

2  0  2 
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We  have  received  by  the  JFfopc,  accounts  fipom  Madras  of  the  8th  October, 
and  from  Calcutta  of  the  26th  September.  The  Indian  Government  is 
making  the  most  energetic  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the  campai^,  as 
the  auSiorities  seem  now  aware  of  the  dreadM  effects  of  the  warmie  m  the 
Burmese  territory,  and  the  ruinous  expense  of  its  duration. 

THie  following  vessels  have  been  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  cooTeying 
all  the  disposable  force  to  Rangoon,  to  open  the  campaign  with  eclat : — 
The  Gokonda^  William  Monetf,  Hiberma,  Aurora^  jSarl  Kellie,  Paacoe^ 
and  three  transports ;  two  Native  regiments  had  been  embarked,  and  his 
Majes^*s  45th  re^ment  of  foot  The  William  Money  and  Pascoe  sailed 
from  IViadras  on  the  4th  October,  with  detachments  of  the  Royals  and  69th 
regiment  on  board. 

The  accounts  from  Arracan  are  to  the  end  of  August.  We  have  seen  a  let- 
ter from  an  officer  of  rank,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  that  division  of  the  army 
was  more  healthy.  Yet  such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  reduced 
state  of  the  army,  that  no  movement  from  Arracan  was  expected  before  the 
Ist  of  December.  The  armies  at  Prome  were  expected  to  take  the  field  in 
November.  TTie  Burmese  were  in  force  near  Prome,  under  (as  report 
states)  Mung-cra^Ro,  the  Burmese  Chief  who  succeeded  Bundoolah. 
Several  skirmishes  had  taken  place  with  the  advance,  but  no  action  of 
consequence  was  exi>ected  before  October.  The  letters  from  Arracan  and 
from  Prome  concur  in  stating  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  prospect  of 
peace. 

P&OME. 

About  the  end  of  August,  it  was  stated  in  the  Calcutta  *  Govemmeot 
Gazette,'  that  a  very  great  victoiy  had  been  obtained  by  General 
Campbell  over  the  Burmese.  This  news,  however,  still  wants  con- 
finnatioD,  and  is  another  proof  of  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
•dch  authorities.  Another  report  was,  that  there  had  been  a  general 
attack  on  Prome  by  the  Burmese ;  but  this  appears  to  be  equally 
without  foundation,  although  such  an  attack  has  been  for  some  time 
confidently  anticipated.  The  Native  inhabitants  of  Prome  had  many 
of  them  deserted  the  place,  in  apprehension  of  the  dreadful  efiects 
of  its  being  stormed  by  the  Burmese. 

A  letter,  dated  Prome,  August  1,  says  that  the  waters  were  then 
subsiding,  but  the  effluvia  they  left  behind  dreadfully  pemicioas. 
The  hospitals  were  crowded,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the 
Body  Guard  horses  had  died  in  a  month.  The  only  commujiicatioa 
between  one  house  and  another  was  kept  up  by  boats.  Other 
accounts  in  the  same  paper  (copied  from  the  Government  Gazette) 
say  that  ''  the  troops  were  all  healthy,  and  the  supplies  abundant" ; 
so  endless  are  the  contradictions  of  a  '<  licensed''  press. 

The  army  then  consisted  of  the  Governor-General's  Body  (jkiard  ; 
Bengal  rocket  troop ;  Bengal  horse  artillery ;  Bengal  and  Madras 
foot  artillery  ;  his  Majesty's  royals  ;  38th,  41st,  47th  and  89th  re- 
giments of  foot ;  the  18th,  26th,  28th,  30th,  43d  and  .')8th  regiments 
of  Madras  Native  infantry.  The  latter  had  lately  joined  £ram  Rao* 
goon,  having  marched  up  in  twenty*  five  days. 
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The  Burmese  force  at  Meeady,  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  above 
Prome,  as  reconnoitred  by  General  Cotton^  was  strongly  entrenched 
after  their  usual  fashion.  They  were  apparently  well  armed,  and  had 
a  large  proportion  of  artillery,  lliey  were  ranged,  to  the  extent  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  which  had  there 
several  pagodas  upon  it,  all  of  which  they  were  stockading ;  deter* 
mined,  apparently,,  to  fight  to  the  last  for  the  **  throne  and  the  altar.'' 
They  had  also  erected  breast-works  to  protect  their  boats  under  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  others  to  command  the  roads  leading  towards 
the  capital.  General  Campbell's  army  was  at  this  time  comparatively 
healthy,  there  being  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  Native,  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  European  troops,  in  hospital.  Since  the  river  had  be- 
gun to  subside,  from  the  swollen  standard,  and  the  evaporation  of  the 
surrounding  moisture  on  the  deserted  banks  commenced,  a  disagreeable 
odour  had  become  perceptible,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  prelude  to 
dckness,  should  the  troops  remain  theie  much  longer.  But  from  the 
large  force  the  enemy  was  concentrating  U)wards  Prome^  a  speedy  and 
severe  encounter  was  anticipated. 

When  General  Campbell  was  returning  from  Rangoon,  where  he 
had  hoped  to  meet  a  Burmese  ambassadpr,  the  steam-boat,  with 
the  General  and  his  stafif  on  board,  was  very  nearly  lost  in  a  whirlpool, 
or  eddy,  between  Donabew  and  Surrawa.  She  swung  round  and 
round  with  great  violence  for  several  minutes,  so  that  those  on  board 
despaired  of  escape.  A  Mr.  Ventura,  who  was  in  a  boat  at  a  small 
distance,  hastened  to  the  spot,  with  the  view  of  saving  what  lives  he 
could,  in  case  of  accident.  The  steam-vessel,  however,  got  off  by  the 
powerful  action  of  her  machinery  ;  but  Mr.  Ventura,  with  his  boat, 
sunk  in  die  vortex. 

Accounts,  under  date  the  9th  of  September,  state,  that  it  was 
generally  believed,  both  at  Prome  and  Rangoon,  that  a  fiag  of  truce 
had  gone  to  Amerapoora ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Burmese  are 
also  disposed  to  negotiate.     We  hope  such  may  prove  to  be  the  case  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Amherst,  who  was  so  eager  to  begin  the 
war,  is  the  first  to  cry,  "  Hold  !  enough ! "     It  was  stated  in  the 
*  Madras  Gazette*  of  July  30,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  Ran- 
goon, that  his  Burmese  Majesty  had  intimated  that  he  was  ready  to  | 
treat  for  peace,  provided  the  treaty  be  between  him  and  the  King  of 
England ;  but  that  he  could  not  condescend  to  treat  with  the  East 
India  Company.     Here  is  another  stumbling-block  for  Lord  Amherst,  i 
more  difficult  to  be  got  over  than  the  insurmountable  koutou,  which  } 
he  was  called  on  to  perform  in  China. 

The  following  extract  of  a  private  letter  from  head-quarters  of  our 
Invading  Army,  is  deserving  of  attention  :— 

I  marched  from  Ilaogoon  with  this  force  about  a  fortnight  after  my  last 
letter  to  you ;  and  after  divers  privations,  hardships,  grillings,  and  annoy- 
ances, arrived  "thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,''  in  the  end  of  April. 
Our  march  was  through  a  wilderness  nearly  the  whole  way;  most  of  the 
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towns  and  Tillages  a  heap  of  aaihes,  and  searcelr  h  Imman  being  met  with. 
Mare,  occasionally^  some  old  and  infirm  wretches  who  were  unable  to  ftf 
with  the  rest.  At  one  place  only  did  we  find  an  enemy  to  oppose  na,  and 
there  (ft  Donabew)  we  had  a  httle  trouble.  It  fell  not  orinnally  in  tbe^ 
line  of  route  followed  by  the  dirision  I  accompanied^  but  being  on  dip 
river  side,  was  left  to  the  force  which  proceeded  bv  water  simultaneously 
with  ours  by  land.  On  their  reaching  the  place,  it  proved  much  more 
formidable  than  was  expected,  however :  It  was  assaulted,  and  without  suc- 
cess. Our  party  was  repulsed,  with  130  killed  and  wounded,  and  were 
Obliged  to  betake  themselves  again  to  their  boats.  Our  fonce,  which  hid 
^ot  considerably  above  Donabew,  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  the  asBtstance 
of  the  water  column,  and  we  arrived  before  the  place  on  the  25th  of  Nbrch. 
We  were  a  week  before  it,  carrying  on  approaches,  and  were  kept  preti^ 
well  awake  all  the  time.  The  enemy  made  some  desperate  sallies  on  us, 
and  some  of  their  slight  attacks  on  our  camp  (in  the  darkness  of  death) 
yrere  certainly  rather  awful.  They  had  76,000  men  in  the  stockade  to  our 
small  3000,  and  upwards  of  150  pieces  of 'ordnance.  On  the  7ih  day,  (the 
tst  of  April,)  a  lucky  shell  from  our  mortars  killed  Aeir  chief,  Maha  Bim- 
doolah,  (let  his  name  be  recorded  as  a  gallant  i^ow,)  and  the  place  was 
evacuated  the  next  night.  Since  this  we  have  met  no  opjKMttion,  tin 
^nemy  flyine  before  us,  evacuating  their  stockades,  and  leaving  us  their 
guns.  The  Maha  Bundoolah,  above  mentioned,  is  the  man  who  brought  the 
large  force  against  us,  and  gave  us  such  amusement  at  Rangoon  in  Decem- 
ber ;  and  is,  or  rather  was,  the  only  chiefbun  in  the  kingdom  who  has 
spirit  enough  to  make  much  stand  for  his  country. 

The  inhabitants  in  our  rear  are  now  settling  themselves  quietly  under  oar 
rule.    The  Government  is  completely  disorganized,  and  can  raise  nothing 

(like  an  effective  force  to  oppose  us,  and  yet  will  they  make  no  overtures 
Itowards  peace.  They  (the  Court,  I  mean,  not  tlie  people  generally,)  are 
the  most  stiff-necked  set  of  blockheads  in  the  world,  and  will  see  the  king- 
dom dismembered  limb  by  limb,  mther  than  humiliate  themselves,  as  they 
think  it  would  be,  by  suing  for  terms.  We  are  now  pent  up  here  by  the 
pionsoon,  which  commenced  a  few  days  after  our  arrival,  ana  will  keep  us 
here,  most  probably,  till  the  end  of  November.  At  present  we  are  quite 
inundated,  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Irrawaddy,  (a  beautifol  river,  but 
not  quite  equal  to  the  Ganges,)  and  are  obliged  to  go  from  house  to  house 
in  canoes.  We  shall,  most  probably,  be  at  Ava  (the  capital)  in  tihe  middte 
of  January;  and  we  hear  that  the  King  is  already  prepared  fbr  flight, 
Yneaning,  as  we  advance,  to  take  refuge  in  China  I  What  can  be  done  ^mth 
-such  incomprehensible  brutes?  We  may  be  driven,  at  last^to  keep  the 
kingdom  ourselves,  however  great  the  row  such  a  proceeding  would  canse 
I'at  home ;  and  a  splendid  acquisition  it  would  be.  The  country  is  beautiful, 
i  fertile,  and  productive,  beyond  even  the  finest  parts  of  Hindoostan,  and  the 
inhabitants  far  superior  to  any  race  of  Asiatics  we  are  acquainted  with ;  or 
I  should,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  in  sayine  they  would  be  so,  under  a  fair 
I 'system  of  government.  It  is  wonderful,  when  we  consider  die  iron  des- 
I  potism,  and  the  arbitrary,  brutal  ^rranny  of  their  present  government,  that 

Ithey  should  possess  the  qualities  they  do.  They  are  fine,  manly,  open- 
hearted,  cheerfhl,  and  certainly  brave  fellows ;  and,  constant  as  our  inter- 
course has  been  with  them  of  late,  we  have  had  good  opportunities  of 
estimating  their  character.  The  Bengal  Government  are  very  anxious  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  and  we  have  sent  a  man  from  Calcutta  wrai  a  letter  to 
the  King.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  meeting  wrdi  a 
Juvourable  comiderationy  and  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  A  good  detl 
of  uproar  is  expected  in  India  amongst  die  independent  Qiieb,  who,  ft  is 
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mil  Inowv^  \asn  hun  plotting  lor  a  gen^fal  lise,  (tmboldMed  hy  ovr 
^nployment  here;)  and  the  wretched,  coDteosptible  imbecUtty  dtspjsyed 
l^v  our  GovoromeDt  on  a  i^ceut  occasiop,  will  tend,  no  doubt,  to  ripea  th« 
plot. 

Never  since  India  was  known  to  us,  has  it  been  a/flicted  with  so  de- 
plorable an  administration  as  at  present,  when  we  most  particularly  require 
an  able  and  efficient  one.    Lord  Amherst  is  said  (by  Mr.  Canning,  and 
niost  other  people)  to  be  an  extremely  amiable  and  goodman  ;  but  we  want 
sot  your  good  and  amiaUes  at  a  crisis  like  this.    Lord  Amherst  has  neithe# 
telent,  nor  energy,  nor  decision.    Sir  Edward  Paget  thought  proper,  it  19  .  . 
•uppcNsed,  to  take  huff  at  something  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  ao4  I  ] 
has  done  nothing,  but  smoke  segars  and  talk  nonsense,  towards  bringing  i%  >  ' 
to  a  conclusion.    He,  again,  is  not  qualified  by  talent  for  a  seat  sit  the 
'Council  Board ;  and  if  he  ought  to  have  been  c/iy  where  in  India,  surely  lie 
should  have  been  here,  ii  the  head   of  the  largest  and  finest  army  ever 
turned  out  in  India  for  foreign  service.  The  other  two  Members  of  Council. 
Messrs. 'Fend all  and  Harrington,  are  mere  old  women :  the  one  gouty  and 
stupid,  and  the  other  thinking  of  nothing  but  singing  anthems,  attending 
cbarity<school  meetings,  Bible  associations,  &c. 

The  "  recent  occasion  "  where  their  inibecility  was  so  strikingly  displmd, 
was  in  regard  to  Bhurtpoor,  that  everlasting  thorn  in  our  side  since  Lord 
Xake  failed  in  his  repeated  eflfbrts  to  take  it.    Sir  David  Ochterlony,  who 
was  up  there  in  civil  as  well  as  military  supremacy,  found  it  necessary  (in 
performance  of  a  solemn  pledge  of  our  Govermncnt)  to  resort  to  arms  in  j 
support  of  the  young  Rajah,  v?ho  had  been  deposed.    He  collected  a  j 
•splendid  force ;  the  place  must  have  fitllen  in  twenty-four  hours'  bombard-  ' 
jnent,  and  would  have  had  the  greatest  and  happiest  effect,  in  ita  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  disaffected,  when  up  comes  a  positive  and  \ 
peremptory  order  from  Government  to  Sir  David,  to  come  to  any  terras  J 
with  the  usurper ;  on  no  account  to  venture  to  attack  the  place,  but  to  im- 
mediately disperse  the  army  !     Sir  David  was  obliged  to  obey  orders,  but   j 
'at  the  same  time  flung  up  all  his  appointments,  civil  and  military,  in  dis-  1 
gust ;  and  accompanied  his  resignation,  we  liear,  with  the  remark,  that  he    1 
scorned  to  serve  under  such  aOovemment,  which,  in  spite  of  treaty  and  its 
pledged  &ith,  had  left  their  young  ally  to  his  fide,  and  bad  impressed  the 
whole  of  India  with  .the  conviction  that  we  are  afraid  agam  to  attack 
.  ^hurtpoor.    Sir  Pavid,  we  hear>  is  going  home ;  and  if  so,  I  d«ubt  not  he 
will  be  heard  of.    lie  is  not  a  man  to  sit  quiet  under  such  circumsta nces> 

^URAC^N    FoftCJC. 

A  letter  lately  reeeired,  wikten  bjan  oficer  who  was  at  die  •torm- 
.  1119  of  ArraoAD,  whioh  baa  bees  obligingly  forwarded  to  us,  shows 
-  Ibe  wdiKMia  oatnre  «f  tk%  aerrioe  in  the  Burmese  country,     ft  states, 
^  liiat  the  troops  ordeoped  to  march  from  Myoo  to  Areetuag,  had  lite- 
ral to  awim  from  idand  to  isitAid,  acroes  the  deka  of  the  U^Wer  part 
.  of  tike  river  Atracan ;  in  doing  which  tiiey  lost  many  horses.     After 
Uie  cafntal  of  tlie  province  was  carried,  a  party  of  our  troops,  sent  to 
>  pufaiie  the  enemy,  w^e  out  forty  hours  in  succession,  without  sleep, 
-,  rest,  or  Ibod ;  and  conaequeatly  returned  for  want  of  provisions,  find- 
ing  the  country  at  the  same  time  impassable. 

iTiie  letter^  rooaived  at  Qaleu|ta  down  to  ^  end  of  August  from 
thia  fatal  place,  were  filled  with  the  most  dismal  accounts  of  the  siek- 
0C8B  and  DKxtaMtj.  .  Sevend  individtiais,  who  had  ^onf  there  "with 
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goods  on  speculation,  were  adfing  them  off  under  prime  coet^  tlMdtbey 
might  withdraw  as  fast  as  possible.  The  sickness  had  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  penrade  nearly  the  entire  force.  Fifteen  officen 
had  died ;  and  about  forty  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  on  side 
certificate.  The  papers  of  the  1 5th  of  September,  say  that  the  sickness 
there  was  very  slowly  abating ;  but  apprehensions  were  entertained 
that  the  Burmese,  learning  the  debilitated  condition  of  our  troops, 
might  be  tempted  to  attack  them.  It  did  not  a|^pear,  however,  that 
they  had  any  force  left  in  Arracan ;  but  a  plot,  it  is  said,  had  been 
formed  by  the  Mughs  (natives  of  Arracan)  to  bum  the  barracks  tad 
destroy  our  troops,  which  was  luckily  discovered  and  frustrated. 

Hopes  were  entertained  that,  on  Uie  approach  of  the  cold  seasoo, 
the  sickness  would  cease ;  but  even  if  it  did,  the  troops  which  bad 
been  suljected  to  that  pernicious  climate  for  one  season,  could  not,  it 
was  thought,  regain  their  health  and  vigour  for  years  to  come. 

Assam. 

The  war  had  not  yet  entirely  ceased  in  this  quarter.  The  natirei 
of  the  country,  acting  as  our  auxiliaries,  had,  at  our  instigation,  at- 
tacked and  gained  some  advantages  over  their  enemies,  theSingphos. 
£ut  the  latter,,  having  discovered  that  none  of  our  troops  were  co- 
operating against  them,  gathered  courage  to  renew  their  resistance 
with  greater  vigour.  An  extensive  coalition  was  in  consequence  £)rm- 
ing  against  our  new  allies,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  brine  up 

(fr^h  troops  to  their  assistance.  Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  Lord 
Amherst's  new  protective  and  subsidiary  system  for  our  eastern  £roo- 
tier,  which,  as  has  been  again  and  again  predicted,  will  involve  us  i& 
continual  broils  with  every  barbarous  tribe  within  our  reach.  Lieu- 
tenant Neufville  had  thought  it  necessary  to  proceed  himself  to  Beesa; 
and  Lieutenant  Kerr  had  been  directed  to  bring  from  Suddeeya  more 
ammunition,  and  all  the  men  that  could  be  spared.  Thisserrice 
against  the  Singphos,  a  predatory  tribe  on  the  eastern  frontien  of 
Assam,  was  successfully  effected,  and  a  number  of  Assamese  pri- 
soners released. 

Central  Ikdia. 

A  great  rising  was  apprehended  in  the  upper  provinces,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  known  to  be  both  the  most  warlike  portion  of  India, 
and  the  most  disposed  to  resist  our  authority,  whenever  there  may  be 
.  a  hope  of  doing  so  with  success ;  a  feeling  greatly  increased  in  the 
ceded  and  conquered  provinces  by  the  gross  breach  of  fedth  committed 

f  towards  them  by  the  Company,  in  regard  to  the  promised  pennaoent 
settlement.      Mr.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  Mr.  Law,  and  odier 
^^  writers  of  great  personal  experience,  have  again  and  again  predkted 
that  the  continucHi  violation  of  this  solemn  pledge  must  exuqperatethe 
Natives  into  rebellion  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity ;  and  the  pie- 
sent  is  the  crisis  when  the  Company  may  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
.  its  bad  &ith  with  the  people. 
(      It  is  reported^  in  a  Calcatta  Native  newspaper  of  the  27th  of 
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AagQtl,  tlMt  Mtdhub  Slog,  the  yonngcft  brother  of  DecMgun  Laol, 
the  rabellioua  Rajah  of  fihurtpoor,  had  raised  an  ineorrectioii  agaimt 
him,  and  got  poeseMbn  of  a  number  of  places^  with  a  prospect  of  still 
lEirther  extending  his  power. 

Under  date  of  Sept.  17th,  the  <  John  Bull'  says,  that  the  state  of 
matters  at  Bhurtpoor  had  led  to  several  encounters,  in  which  not  a 
few  lives  had  been  lost ;  and  the  British  Resident  had  found  it  neces-  t 
sary  to  leave  the  foci  of  J  ay  pore  on  account  of  the  measures  adopted  I 
by  the  Ranee.  Thus  every  successive  account  shows  that  the  spirit 
of  disa£Fection  to  the  British  power  is  becoming  more  and  more 
extended. 

Preparations,  it  is  said,  were  now  making  for  the  reduction,  as  soon 
as  it  might  be  practicable,  of  Bhurtpoor,  Alwur,  and  several  other 
places  where  disorder  and  disorgpanization  had  been  foir  some  time 
prevailing.  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  doubt  that  this  part  of  India 
will  soon  be  the  scene  of  important  operations. 

Madras. 

We  have  seen  files  of  Madras  papers  down  to  the  early  part  of 
October.  On  the  8th  of  the  preceding  month,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  on  the  Mount  Road,  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing read  the  answer  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  to  the  memorial 
presented  by  above  a  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the 
community  for  providing  a  Town- Hall  at  that  Presidency.  George 
Hyne,  Esq.,  who  acted  as  Honoraiy  Secretary,  read  the  communica- 
tion £rom  the  Governor,  which  expressed  high  approbation  of  the 
proposal.  As  the  different  philanthropic  and  philosophical  instita- 
tions,  festive  assemblies,  &c.,  at  that  Prmdency,  are  without  such 
accommodation  as  they  require,  such  an  erection  is  deemed  of  high 
public  importance.  But  the  Governor  is  pleased  to  observe,  that 
'*  many  considerations  forbid  the  idea  that  any  aid  should  be  given 
to  it  by  private  subscriptions  ;'*  and  suggests  that  the  work  should  be 
'^  wholly  undertaken  by  the  Government,  and  when  finished,  remain  the 
property  of  the  HoiH>urabIe  Company,  though  the  management  of  it 
•  would  be  committed  to  trustees  for  the  time  being."  One  of  these 
**  many  considerations  *'  against  permitting  it  to  be  the  property  of  the 
public  (of  that  public  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin  I)  may  be  the  danger- 
ous consequences  apprehended  from  allowing  the  inhabitaots  to  have 
a  place  of  their  own,  where  they  might  meet  when  they  chose,  to  ex- 
press their  honest  sentiments,  as  they  formerly  did,  in  applauding 
Lord  Hastings  for  removing  the  censorship  on  the  press,  when  their 
speeches  were  not  suffered  to  appear  in  the  Madras  papers. 

On  the  17th  September,  a  large  quantity  of  Company's  securities 
were  knocked  down  at  a  public  sale-room  here  at  the  folio wingprices :  i 
Six  per  cent,  remittable,  from  23  to  25  per  cent,  premium.     Old  &re  | 
per  cents.  3j  to  d|  djscount ;  New  fire  per  cent.  H  to  1^  discount. 

A  Van  DicmenV  Land  paper  (the  *  Hobart  Town  Gazette,'  of .  P//^.^ 
.  April  1.5th)  says:  **  We  feel  great  satisfaction  in  stating  on  good  fta-/c      ^ 
thority,  that  no  less  considerable  a  sum  than  20,000/.  has  been  raised  \ 
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I'bjr  pnUic  milMorij>tl<»B  at  Madras,  folr  tlia  purpete  of  foimdiiig  a  €oI* 
lege  in  Tasmania,  (where  health  is  protected  by  perhaps  the  finest 
dttnate  in  the  .world,  and  of  coarse  it  is  desirable  that  erery  Asiatie 
resident  should  fondly  ^tablish  his  progeny,)  for  educating  the  na* 
(  tives  of  India,  instead  of  sending  them  to  England.** 

Bombay. 

Accounts  dated  in  the  end  of  August,  state,  that  from  a  deficiency 
of  rain  in  many  parts  of  Hindoostan,  great  distress  and  scarcity  was 
apprehended.  A  great  number  of  eatde  had  already  perished  abooc 
Nusseerabad  for  want  of  fodder,  and  no  rain  had  fallen  at  Kumoal 
down  to  the  r4th  of  July.  The  extreme  heat  had  caused  most  of  the 
European  inhabitants  to  remove  for  change  of  air. 

Effectual  precautions  had  been  adopted  in  Bombay  against  the 
threatened  scarcity  of  water.  Three-Mhs  of  the  public  weUs  and  aM 
the  tanks  having  become  dry  before  the  month  <^  April,  they  were 
deepened  and  improved  ;  and  about  thirty,  which  had  been  filled  up  for 
years,  frpm  not  being  required  in  ordinary  seasons,  or  inconveniently 
sitnated,  were  re-opened.  Many  temporary  wells  were  also  sunk  and 
new  permanent  ones  construct^  in  vturious  parts  of  the  island  ;  i>y 
which  the  danger  of  drought  is  considered  to  be  coo^etely  removed. 

The  papers  of  the  10th  of  September  still  speak  of  the  ocxitiini- 
ation  ot  disturbances  in  Cutch.  A  village  within  eight  miles  of  Aojar 
had  beenr  plundered,  and  a  chief  of  Nurraliad  collected  a  thousand 
'8cindians  for  similar  objects. 

The  importance  attached  to  this  insurrectioB  may  be  estimalied 
'irom  the  magnitude  of  the  force  destined  to  take  Ihe  fi^,  which  is 
as  foHows :  A  troop  of  horse  artillery ;  a  compauy  of  foot  artillery, 
with  gun  lascars  attached  ;  his  Majesty's  4th  dragoons ;  one  squadron 
Ist  reg.  N.  light  cavalry  ;  left  wing,  2d.  reg.  N.  L.  C. ;  H.  M.'s  6th 
reg.  ci  foot;  flank  companies  of  the  2d  Bombay  Europ.  reg. ;  21st 
reg.  N.  I. ;  2d  grenadier  reg*  N.  I.;  3d  reg.  N.  L ;  16th  reg.  N.  I. ; 
8th  reg.  N.  L;  and  18th  reg.  N.  I. 

A  detachment  was  shortly  to  embark  with  a  suitable  train  of  artil- 
lery, which,  when  joined  by  a  body  of  cavalry  from  Kaira  and  ether 
troops  in  the  vicinity,  wouldt*  orm  a  force  of  7000  strong ;  to  he  oom- 
'manded,  it  is  said,  by  Colond  Napier  as  Brigadier.    The  iafaafakmots 
xsf  Cutch  are  described  as  a  warlike  race  of  people,  and  the  chaefe 
have  long  boasted  of  their  independence,  pretending  that  the  ^ooatiy 
which  troy  inherit  has  withstood  all  attempts  at  invasion  since  the 
creation  ef  the  world.     Their  peculiar  naturai  advantages  for  defonee 
somewhat  justifies  the  boast ;  as  the  interior  abounds  with  hiHe  apd 
impenetrable  jungles,  where  many  of  their  forfoited  villages  are  im- 
'  pregnable  to  an  army  without  the  aid  of  ar^llery ;  in  addition  to 
'which,  the  whole  country  is  isolated  by  the  Run  or  Enm,  an  extensive 
.  swamp,  which  during  the  great  part  of  the  year  is  ifnpassable. 

Private  letters,  quoted  ip  the  *  G4ohe,'  dated  Sept.  28th,  speak  very 
gloomily  of  the  war  in  Cutch;  stating  that  we  are  without  an  ade* 
tfiKte  force  to  meet  the  invaders,  all  the  disposable  troops  having 
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\xxitk  sent  CD  join  the  ftrmj  in  the  Bormeee  territory.  HoweraTi  aU 
the  ehips  that  could  be  got  had  been  taken  up,  it  it  eaid,  at  a  rery 
high  rate,  to  corirey  fuch  troops  as  could  be  immediately  o^lected* 
There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  newspapers  about  whether  or 
ttot  the  insurgents  in  Cutch  are  to  be  considered  as  <'  Pindarees/' 
Tliey  are,  no  doubt,  men  of  this  description,  many  of  them  probably 
the  remains  of  the  great  Pindaree  hordes,  moving  about  from  one  place 
of  India  to  another,  wherever  they  find  the  best  haunts  for  subsMting 
en  plunder,  and  now  collected  in  masse*  and  called  into  action  by  the 
factious  chiefe  of  Scind. 

Nbw  Regulatiok  for  the  Press  at  Bombay. 

la  a  subsequent  page  of  this  present  Number,  will  be  found  a  docu«> 
ment  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  great  interests  of  the  Indian 
eommanity ;  naaiely,  the  oiiicial  Regulations  enacted  iov  the  Press 
at  Bombay,  on  whith  a  few  observations  only  are  necessary,  and  these 
we  limke  tbe  subject  of  this  separate  paper. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Hastings's  removing  the  censorship  from  the  Press  of  Bengal, 
Sir  Evan  Nepean  was  Governor  of  Bombay ;  and  under  his  govern* 
tnent,  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Muaro  at  Madras,  the  censorship 
was  still  continued.  On  Mr.  Elphinstone  s  becoming  Governor  of 
•Bombay,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  imitate^  \ 
ioTy  at  least,  pretend  to  imitate)  the  conduct  of  Lord  Hastings,  by 
abolishing  the  previous  censorship,  and  declaring  the  Press  to  be  fr«su 
This  freedom^  however,  was  perfectly  safe  in  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
■Warden,  then  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  and  ci-devant  official 
Censor,  who  was  a  large  proprietor  of  one  of  the  two  newspapers 
published  in  Bombay^  and  would  naturally  enough  take  care  that 
nothing  a{^)eared  in  it ''  ofiensive  "  to  his  superiors ;  while  the  other , 
being  the  oflicial  Gazette  of  the  Government  itself,  was  not  likely  to 
do  violence  to  its  own  immediate  patrons  and  employers. 

The  "  Free  Psess  ''  of  Bombay  behaved  most  becomingly  in  its 
«etv  statu  of  libertj",  being  never  permitted  by  its  kind  keeper,  Mr. 
Warden,  to  indulge  in  any  indications  of  that  joy  which  a  slave  sud- 
denly having  his  fetters  knocked  off  might  be  forgiven  for  betraying. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  placid  current  of  events  was  ruffled 
hy  the  arrival,  at  Bombay,  of  an  honest  English  Jfudge.  with  spm^-  I 
>ti^ng  of  the  fine  blood  and  spirit  of  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  in  his 
<charaetep,  and  the  superior  advantage  over  his  ccmtomporary  of  as 
-atich  firmness  as  courage,  and  as  much  consistency  as  ardour,  which 
•eannot  be  said  for  his  learned  brother  of  Beogal.     'Hiis  truly  English  { 
Judge,  daring  to  exercise  his  high  and  enviable  functions,  in  adminis* 
tering  justice  witiiout  respect  of  persons,  began  to  excite  the  surprise 
-and  admiration  of  the  Natives,  and,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  to  l 
incur  the  hatred  of  their  now  curbed  and  humiliated  rulers,  who  were  * 
compdled  to  bow  their  necks  to  that  solemn  tribunal  to  which  all  just 
jnen  pay  willing  homage — tlie  AHar  of  the  Laws.    The  Free  Press  of 
Messrs.  Elphinstone  and  Warden,  wgrthy  colleagues  in  this  holy  caus^^ 
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was  made  the  channel  of  continued  misrefMreseotations,  as  to  the  pitH 
ceedings  of  this  sturdy  Judge  and  his  few  honest  supporters ;  and  they 
themselves  were  secure  from  ail  legal  proceedings,  as  there  existed  no 
law  or  regulation  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  England,  for  fixing 
the  responsibility  of  all  publications  on  some  known  individual.  Tho 
Judges  had  no  legal  knowledge  of  the  proprietor  of  the  pa^rs,  or 
their  editors ;  they  could  take  no  legal  cognizance  for  the  purposes 
of  lawful  responsibility,  unless  they  imprisoned  the  ignorant  and 
innocent  printer,  generally  a  humble  mechanic,  who  knows  nothing 
beyond  the  mere  routine  of  his  duty  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Fair,  they  felt  themselves  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  were 
at  last  compelled  to  refer  the  matter  tathe  Government  itself,  in  whose 
hands  entirely  the  press  then  was ;  and  they  (the  GoverAflnent) 
inflicted  on  their  own  unfortunate  instrument  the  unjust,  dispropor- 
tionate, and  arbitrary  punishment  of  banishment  from  the  country,  by 
a  route  that  enjoined  the  circuit  of  half  the  globe  ! 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  difficulty  in  future,  the  Court 
I  suggested  that  certain  regulations  should  be  framed,  copying  the  very 
letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  oi  the  statutes  on  that  subject  in  England, 
(d7th  and  38th  Geo.  III.)  and  placing  the  Press  of  Bombay  on  the 
I  same  footing  as  that  of  this  country,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  without 
the  destruction  of  that  odious  and  detestable  power  of  summarily 
banishing  any  individual  from  India  without  trial ;  an  evO  which 
no  authority  short  of  the  Legislature  can  remedy,  and  to  whom  its 
continued  existence  is  a  perpetual  stigma  and  disgrace. 

The  sole  object  of  the  Regulation,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  and 
borne  out  by  the  clauses  in  the  body  of  the  document,  was  to  enable 
any  person  who  considered  himself  injured  by  any  calumny  through 
the  press,  to  ascertain  the  reUl  names  and  abodes  of  the  proprietors 
and  editor,  and  to  proceed  against  them  in  a  court  of  law  for  redress; 
a  provision  which  the  warmest  friend  of  free  discussion  must  approve, 
as  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  and  in  no  degree  destructive  of  the 
most  perfect  liberty. '  • 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  him« 
self  did  not  propose  some  such  regulation  as  this,  when  he  abolished 
the  censorship  :  but  he  knew  well  enough,  no  doubt,  that  this  would 
have  exposed  the  very  fact  he  wished  to  be  concealed,  namely,  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  Bombay  Papers,  being  members  high  in  office 
under  his  own  Government,  the  press,  in  their  hands,  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  (to  him)  of  the  most  perfect  slavery,  while  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  risking  the  inconvenience,  enjoyed  all  the  reputa- 
tion which  accrued  to  him  from  the  supposition  of  his  sincerely  per- 
mitting it  to  be  used  with  freedom.  The  unwillingness  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  to  adopt  the  Regulation  when  suggested  by  the 
Court,  is  a  striking  proof  of  their  distaste  to  such  securities  for  the 
responsibility  of  men  for  their  acts.  For  although  the  suggestion 
was  made  in  September  1824,  the  Government  delayed  its  being 
put  into  form  ond  sent  to  the  Judges  to  register  in  the  Sopreme  Court, 
(the  act  by  which  it  acquires  the  force  of  law,)  until  March  1825, 
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gix  months  afterwards ;  a  delay  which,  besides  putting  off  the  evil 
to  as  late  a  period  as  possible,  gave  the  high  and  mighty  personages 
who  held  shares  in  the  newspapers,  time  to  look  about  them,  and 
make  their  arrangements  accordingly. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  whole  is,  however^ 
the  conduct  of  one  of  the  Judges,  Sir  Ralph  Rice,  on  this  occasion. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Regulation  is  to  give  to 
injured  persons  the  means  of  fixing  on  the  responsible  proprietors  and 
conductors  of  Indian  newspapers,  as  the  law  has  enabled  them  to  do 
with  English  ones,  Sir  Ralph  opposed  their  being  registered  by  the 
Courts  and  even  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to  oBseiVe,  that  he  thought 
the  very  suggestion  of  them  to  the  Government  ill-judged.  This 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  the  current  in 
which  his  sympathies  run.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  his  understand- 
ing, as  an  English  lawyer,  wheu  he  declares  the  Regulation  to  be  simi- 
lar to  that  passed  by  Judge  Macnaghten,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Adam, 
in  Calcutta?  That  they  are  both  called  a^'Rule,  Ordinance,  and 
Regulation,"  is  true :  that  they  both  relate  to  '*  the  Press,"  is  also 
most  true :  and  that  they  lay  down  certain  conditions  to  be  observed 
by  proprietors  of  printing  presses  *'  in  India,"  is  undeniable.  But, 
excepting  in  these  points  of  resemblance,  (in  which  things  most 
opposite  may  resemble  each  pthcr,)  there  can  be  nothing  more  dissi- 
milar than  these  very  documents,  which,  to  Sir  Ralph  Rice's  vision, 
appeared  so  strikingly  similar ! 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  Bengal  Regulation  of  Mr.  Adam,  or  Judge 
Macnaghten,  for  they  may  divide  the  merit,  no  person  can  have  a 
license  for  printing  at  all,  without  the  permission  of  the  Govemorr 
General  beforehand.  By  the  Bombay  Regulation  of  Sir  Edward 
West  and  Sir  Charles  Chambers,  for  to  them,  we  believe,  the  merit 
of  it  is  solely  due,  any  person  may  print,  without  the  permission  of 
any  authority  whatever,  on  'mereiy  sending  in  to  the  proper  office  a 
notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  when  a  license,  which  cannot  be 
refused,  is  granted,  as  in  England,  to  the  party  applying. 

In  the  second  place,  by  the  Bengal  Regulation,  any  man's  license^  I 
even  after  it  be  granted,  may  be  taken  away  from  him,  at  the  mere  will  A 
and  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  without  reason  assigned.  By  the  Bom-  t 
bay  Regulation,  no  license  can  either  be  refused  at  first,  or  taken  away  I 
when  once  granted,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  but  the  prescribed  noodes  * 
of  proceeding  for  offences  are  through  the  legal  channels  open  to  all. . 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  make  further  comparisons.  If  these  things  be 
similar,  then  there  is  no  difference  between  the  despotism  of  Asia 
and  the  freedom  of  America  :  and  it  may  then  be  said,  that  the 
burning  sands  of  Arabia  and  the  thick-ribbed  ice  of  Labrador,  are 
one  and  the  sdmo  in  substance,  temperature,  and  composition. 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  a  copy  of  an  able  and  ela- 
borate judgment  delivered  at  Bombay  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  there,  in  the  case  of  a  native  of  India,  to  whom  justice 
has  been  rendered.  The  great  length  of  the  debates  given  in  our  pre- 
sent  Number  prevent  its  being  printed  here;  but  we  hope  to  include  it 
in  our  next. 
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We  hare  receired  alsd  cdpie^  of  affidiiyitt  fihd  in  Um  Ckibf  Secre- 
tary's Oftce  under  the  new  Regulation  for  die  preM  in  Bombay,  whioh 
we  Bball  also  print  when  we  can  find  room,  with  a  few  observationa  ob 
each  of  these  matters  of  record.     This  *^  pemicioiit  publicity,"  to  turn 

I  (he  well-remembered  phrase  of  a  Reverend  hater  of  the  light  in  Ben- 
gal, will  be  very  **  obnoxious,"  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  good  people  of 
Skmibay :  but,  whoever  acts  as  he  himself  would  approve  in  othen, 
cannot  be  afraid  to  submit  his  conduct  to  open  scrutiny  aiul  obierv«« 
tion. 

.   Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  colony,  according  to  the  latest  advices,  was  still  afflicted  with 
the  protracted  rule  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  whose  expiring  Teign,' 
^'  lik6  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along/'  The  oppreesed 
inhabitants  could  only  console  themselves  for  his  presence  by  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  Cicero  of  our  present  senate  shall  sin 
this  Verres  like  wheat ;  but  it  was  plain  that  he  had  determined  to 
let  the  Parliament  of  1826  pass  over  before  he  exposed  hinsself  to 
the  storm  which  awaits  him  when  he  sets  foot  on  the  shores  of  Eng^ 
land.  A  long  communication,  which  has  been  addressed  to  tis,  dated 
Cape  TowU)  November  30,  says : 

The  Governor  gave  out  the  other  day  at  his  levee  that  he  should  return  l# 
England  on  General  Bourke's  arrival ;  we  only  hope  he  will  be  obli^  tp 
keep. his  word.  A  person  asked  me  the  other  day,  **  What  then  will  be- 
come of  all  his  parasites  and  informers  ?"  I  told  him  they  should  be  sei>t 
to  hard  labour  at  Robin  Island,  under  the  care  of  Oliver  the  spy !  whose 
name  figures  so  odiously  in  the  petition  of  Mr.  Burnett. 

The  petition  of  this  gentleman  to  the  House  of  Commons  gave  universd 
satisfiaictimi.  He  roust  be  a  man  of  superior  mind  and  strong  nerves  to  have 
undertaken  such  a  mighty  task  as  that  of  exposing  90  power&l  an  adversary 
as  Lord  Charles,  and  contending  against  the  aw^l  influence  of  the  Beai^ 
forts,  whose  very  names  make  us  weak  people  shudder.  But  we  know  that 
Mr.  Burnett  is  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  not  to  be  daunted  by  great  names.  Ix 
is  quite  laughable  to  hear  of  the  ridiculous  stories  hatching  here  to  his  pre- 
judice by  Lotd  Charles's  emissaries,  who  bate  because  he  fears  him.  Ir  the 
whole  colony  had  been  searched  on  purpose  for  a  man  capable  of  oppo^ 
ing  so  powerful  an  antagonist  with  unflinching  perseverance  and  vigour,  wb 
ahould  have  fixed  on  Bishop  Burnett  as  that  man. 

The  same  letter  passes  a  high  eulogium  on  Mr.  Lancelot  Cook^ 
who  fought  a  stout  battle  with  the  official  authorities  respecting  didr 
treatment  of  the  prize  negroes.  It  states,  that  Lord  Charles,  in  order 
to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  public  voice  against  him',  is  get- 
ting up  secret  memorials,  through  the  agency  of  his  friends  and  emis- 
saries, to  be  presented  to  the  King  in  Council.  Much  surprise  waji 
felt  that  no  report  had  yet  been  made  public  from  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  colony.  But  a  confident  enr 
pectation  is  still  entertained  that  they  will  give  a  fair  representation 
of  things  as  they  are  ;  and  be  the  means  of  rectifying  many  intolera- 
ble abuses  which  might  have  otherwise  long  escaped  the  pruning-hook 
of  reform. 
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Tyreboy  would  appiear  to  be  ft  plant  peculiarly  adapts  to  the  soil 
of  Africa.     Kingp  Clmca,  the  Natire  Prince  under  whose  protection' 
Lieutenant  Farewell  is  settled  near  the  third  point  Natal,  is  described 
as  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  cruelty  the  earth  has  produced. 
Hairing  given  some  account  of  him  in  our  Number  for  September  last,. 
we  only  add  a  few  additional  facts  which  have  lately  transpired.     la 
his  wars  he  murden  all  his  opponents,  whether  they  resist  or  not ;  im- 
molating all  the  males  and  infemts  of  both  sexes,  sometimes  the  £%^ 
males  also.     If  any  of  the  latter  are  spared,  it  is  that  he  may  hare:  . 
the  choice  of  them  for  his  seraglio,  which  consists  of  12,000  women,  I 
who  are  distributed  in  different  kraals,  where  people  are  appointed  to 
attend  tbem.  As  chastity  is  by  him  deemed  a  great  virtue,  to  preserve 
his  own  character  for  purity,  it  is  said  that  if  a  woman  in  any  one  of 
these  kraals  become  pregnant,  the  whole  kraal  is  murdered  without  / 
dieeriminfttion  or  reserve.    There  must,  we  suspect,  be-  some  misup- 
dentanding  about  this;  for  monster  as  he  is,  why  should  he  stifle  bii> 
own  progeny  ?    His  courtiers,  like  those  of  Siam,  approaeh  him  crawl* 
ing,  and  the  slightest  mistake,  cough,  sneeze,  or  smile,  in  his  pre«'  | 
gence,  is  attended  with  instant  death.     One  day,  two  or  three  boys 
having  peeped  into  his  kraal,  he  ordered  them  to  be  executed ;  but  as 
the  two  transgressors  could  not  be  identified,  Herod-like,  he  ordered  \ 
all  the  boys  of  the  kraal  to  be  put  to  death  without  distinction.  One  of 
his  people  having  one  day  done  sonoething  ridiculous  in  his  appearancei 
which  tended  to  disturb  the  king*s  serenity,  he  said,  *'  Take  away  that  \ 
man  and  kill  him ;  he  makes  me  laugh."    To  compensate  for  this  i  1 
blood-thirstiness,  his  only  virtues  are  good  faith  and  hospitalitj  tor  ' ' 
strangers.   He  is  said  to  be  able  to  bring  20,000  warriors  into  the  field. 


INCIDBNTS   AND  EVENTS   IN  EUROPE   CONKBCTBD   WITH 
THE   EASTERN    WORLD. 

MtEDICTIOKS  OP   THR  GOVERNMEICT  ^RISS  OF  ENGLAND   WITH' 
RESPECT   TO    IKBIA. 

.  Our  readers  in  India  will  no  doubt  have  heard  of  Mr,  Murray^s 
new  Morning  Paper,  '  The  Representative  ';  but  as  it  is  not  usual  tst 
sUstribute  papers  through  the  Colonies  or  distant  dependencies  of  Eng- 
tand  without  some  security  for  payment  in  return,  it  is  probable  that 
rery  few  copies  of  the  paper  in  question  have  yet  reached  India.  For 
the  information,  therefore,  of  those  who  may  desire  to  know  what  | 
is  said  by  this  new  organ  of  the  sentiments  of  Ministers  (for  such  it  ' 
may  no  doubt  be  safely  considered)  on  the  subject  of  India,  and  the 
intended  amelioration  of  its  institutions,  we  select  from  the  3d  Number 
of  the  journal  named,  the  following  portion  of  its  leading  article : 

If  extent  of  territory,  fertility  of  soil,  variety  of  prod  action,  and  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  in  amount  the  greatest  empire  in  Europe,  could  by  tneit 
combination  excite  the  attention  of  statesmen,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  British  Empire  in  India  would  be  a  principal  object  of  study  with  all  whel 
hoW,  or  aspired  to  hold ,  the  high  offices  of  Government  in  this  eeuatf y. 
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Yet  tlie  cohtrftry  is  the  fact — ^who  are  the  prirae  rulers  inthe  fint  instaooe 
of  the  great  Empire  of  India?  Twenty-four  respectable  gentlemen,  to  the 
large  majority  of  whom  the  denomination  of  statesmen  would  be  a  mere 
sarcasm.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  has  been  of  late  years  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  tlierefore  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  pro- 
fessional statesman — but  in  what  estimation  are  the  duties  of  Air  office  held? 
Have  not  very  commanding  political  Parliamentary  talents  been  conadered 
as  lost  in  the  situation  ?  To  carry  this  view  still  further,  is  the  office  of 
Grovemor-General,  the  guardian  of  the  happiness  of  millions,  the  immediate 
and  sole  ruler  of  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  empire  that  ever  existed 
in  the  East— -is  even  this  princely  office  an  object  of  high  ambition  to  our 
leading  statesmen  ?  Is  not,  on  the  contrai^,  acceptance  even  of  it  viewed 
as  a  sacrifice,  to  be  recompensed  by  pecuniary  advantages  ?  Does  not  the 
office  in  this  respect  differ  from  all  the  other  great  offices  of  the  state,  which 
are  sought  mainly  for  the  personal  distinction  and  political  power  conferred 
by  them? 

In  times  past,  this  great  office  has  undoubtedly  been  held  by  one  or  two 
distinguished  individuals  whose  names  must  ever  stand  high  on  the  histo- 
rical records  of  their  country ;  and  in  a  season  of  difficulty,  the  public  attea* 
tion  has  begun  to  be  strongly  directed  to  the  expediency  or  once  more 
calling  the  tried  energies  of  a  master  mind  to  the  supreme  administratioii 
of  India. 

(The  present  moment,  if  the  intelligence  received  from  various  sources  de- 
serve credit,  is  pregnant  with  possible  danger  to  the  ver^r  existence  of  our 
Empire  in  India,  and  is  certainly  full  of  important  considerations,  as  con- 
nected with  the  internal  administration  of  that  vast  country,  and  our  poli- 
tical relations  yirith  the  neighbouring  states. 

While  we  disclaim  a  participation  in  the  alarms  which  many  feel  of  im- 
mediate danger  to  the  internal  tranquilUty  of  our  Indian  possessions,  from 
the  insulated  occurrence  at  Barrackpore,  or  of  diminution  of  political  influ- 
ence by  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  the  Burmese  war,  we  do  feel 
that  causes  are  in  operation,  and  principles  have  obtained  influence  in  our 
Indian  administration,  that  oppose  the  permanence  of  the  British  rule,— > 
simply  because  they  involve  in  our  relations  with  neighbouring  states  the 
necessity  of  perpetual  voar,  i 

The  causes  which  affect  tlie  permanence  of  our  rule,  although  first  in 
order  of  discussion,  and  undoubtedly  of  importance,  yet,  as  requiring 
detailed  illustration  and  systematic  development,  shall  be  reserved  by  us 
for  a  future  occasion; — at  present,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  concise 
exposition  of  the  danger  wnich  we  conceive  may  arise  from  applying  the 
usual  principles  of  our  Indian  policy  to  the  existing  contest  with  the  Bur- 
mese Empire. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  with  Native  Powers,  whose  dominions  are  surrounded  by  the 
British  territories,  and  those  with  Governments  whose  possessions  are 
placed  beyond  the  general  frontier  of  our  Empire. 

The  nature  of  our  political  relations  during  peace,  and  the  object  of  the 
wars  in  which  we  have  been,  or  may  be  engaged,  are  determined  by  this 
geographical  distinction.  In  regard  to  the  N^ative  states  enclosed  by  the 
firitish  dominions,  interference  in  the  intemal  administration  of  their  territo- 
ries has  been  considered  inevitable  during  peace,  and  equally  inevitable  has 
the  annihilation  of  their  political  independence  been  deemed  on  die 
occurrence  of  war.  The  aaministration  of  Lord  Hasting  left  India,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Indies,  without  a  spark  of  political  independence 
among  the  Natives,  either  to  excite  our  jealousy  or  distuib  our  power. 

The  ambition  of  Uyder.  and  Tippoo^  the  restlessness  of  the  Mahrattas, 
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the  Uihid  imbecility  of  the  Nisam,  and  the  sordid  aviurice  of  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  have  all  co-operated  to  compel  the  assumption  of  supreme  power  by 
the  successive  British  administrations  in  India.  ■  .This  is  undeniable — ^yet  is . 
there  no  end  to  the  system  ?  Must  we  never  wage  war  but  to  crush  ?  Must 
the  establishment  of  a  political  resident  and  a  subsidiary  force,  be  the  only 
conditions  upon  which  peace  can  ever  be  granted  to  a  Native  Power  ?  It 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  such  are  the  principles  of  Indian  diplomatists. 
"When  once  the  avowed  Parliamentary  reluctance  to  aggression  has  been 
overcome— 4he  injured  majesty  of  the  Indian  Empire  can  never,  in  their 
opinion,  be  satisSed,  till  the  political  independence  of  the  adversary  has 
been  irretrievably  annihilated.  The  systematic  adoption  of  such  principles 
has  produced  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  interior  of  India ;  and  the . 
event  has  almost  justified  the  leading  dogma  among  Indian  diplomatists ; 
viz.  that  a  belief  in  the  invincibility  of  the  British  power  can  alone  maintain 
oiir  empire,  or  even  secure  its  temporary  tranquillity. 

Nor  are  we  disposed  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  this  principle,  as  a 
princiDle ;  the  difference  is,  that  we  would  moderate  its  application  in  the 
case  of  relations,  either  of  peace  or  war,  with  neighbouring  states  beyond  our 
general  frontier. 

With  these  states,  semi-baibarous  as  they  are,  we  would  sedulously  avoid 
occasion  of  dispute  ;  we  would  overlook  small  irregularities  of  public  or 
individual  conduct ;  nay,  we  would  recommend  as  little  diplomatic  inter- 
course as  possible,  and  if  unfortunately  and  inevitably  involved  in  war, 
diastisemeut,  rather  tlian  extension  of  territory  or  influence,  should  be 
our  object. 

We  think  it  very  probable  that  views  similar  to  these  may  be  taken  upby 
a  certain  highl^r  influential  party  in  the  Session  now  about  to  open ;  and  it 
gives  us  the  highest  pleasure  to  know  that  Government  itself  has  resolved 
on  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  certain  measured  of  inter- 
nal regulation,  which,  from  the  account  we  have  heard  of  them,  seem  likely 
to  be  productive  of  great,  lasting,  and  progressive  benefit  to  the  character 
of  our  Eastern  population.  To  give  moral  elevation  to  these  nations,  and 
gradually,  of  course,  connect  them  with  our  countrymen,  by  intercommu- 
nion of  civil  rights  and  offices, — ^these  are,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  most  pro-* 
raising,  as  we  are  sure  they  are  the  most  dignified  means,  by  which  we  can 
seek  to  promote  the  stability  of  that  extraordinary  Empire. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  this  article  is  remarkable,  and  no  doubt 
has  reference  to  the  intended  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  admitting  Indo*  I 
l^ritons  to  sit  on  juries.  But  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  I 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  Ministers  that  mach  greater 
changes  than  this  are  necessary :  and  we  shall  hail  with  pleasure  every 
indication  from '  such  a  quarter  of  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  policy 
towards  our  oppressed  and  degraded  felloW'Subjects  in  the  East 

SUICIDE    OF    MAJOR    WOOD. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  this  month  one  of  the  def^orable 
consequences  of  the  cruelly-protracted  and  vacillating  course  of  pro- 
cedure regarding  the  division  *  and  distribution  of  the  Deccan  Prize ' 
Money.  From  the  period  of  the  decision,  which  was  givep  about 
three  years  past,  against  the  claim  of  the  grand  army  to  a  general  di- 
vision of  the  booty,  it  was  fully  believed  by  the  persons  interested,  as 
well  as  by  others,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  immense  treasure, 
amounting  to  millions  sterling,  would  fall  to  the  army  of  the  Deccan, 
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and  th&C  Sir  Thomaf  Hialop  and  hia  connexioiif,  holdiiig  Um  lughwl  * 
rank  in  that  army,  must  be  raised  by  this  rast  acoession  of  wealth  to 
a  most  important  station  among  the  greatest  families  io  the  kingdom. 
The  principle  of  that  decision,  we  believe,  was  extremely  erroneous ; 
it  was  confirmed,  however,  by  the  supreme  authority,  and  had  stood 
for  years  unshaken.  The  parties  in  whose  favour  it  operated  seemed 
to  hold  their  brilliant  prospects  by  the  strongest  possible  guarantee ; 
when  suddenly  they  are  again  snatched  from  them  by  a  new  deciaion 
of  the  Treasury,  a  decision  right  in  itself^  but  most  cruel  in  its  opera* 
tion,  as  coming  after  and  doing  away  with  the  efiect  of  another,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  passed,  on  the  stability  of  which  thooaandt 
placed  the  most  firm  reliance.  The  extensive  suffering  which  will  re- 
sult may  be  judged  from  the  fate  of  Major  Wood,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  papers  of  the  day : 

The  sudden  and  deplorable  termination  of  the  existence  of  this  gentleman,  it  - 
his  lodgings,  Grosvenor-square,  on  the  @th  of  February,  has  created  the  most 
painAil  feelings  amon^  a  very  extensive  circle  of  friends.  The  deceased  was 
one  of  the  General  Pnse  Agents  for  (be  Army  of  the  Deccan.  He  served  in 
India  in  the  2d,  or  Queen's  Own  Eeginient,  and  at  tlte  time  of  his  decetse 
belonged  to  the  71st  Regiment  of  Foot.    He  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  Thomu 

Hisiop,  and  was  inarried  to  a  niece  of  General ^«»  ,  by  whom  he  had 

three  children,  who  are  now  living.  His  lady  died  about  twelve  months 
ago.  the  Major  had  been  very  much  depressed  in  spirits  for  some  time } 
and,  since  the  decision  of  the  Ix>rds  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the  Deccan 
FHte  Money,  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  phreniy.  In  cona»-- 
cnience  of  alleged  pecuniary  embairrassmentSt  he  ^ve  up  his  houss^ 
ao,  119,  in  Park-street,  a  few  days  ago,  and  took  lodgings  at  No.  12,  iiitht 
s^me  street.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  Major  wrote  a  letter  to  a  solici* 
tor,  who  is  concerned  in  the  afiairs  of  India,  and  sent  it  by  a  servant.  Duritt 
his  absence  the  Major  wrote  several  other  letters,  and  one  he  left  unfiniihed 
on  his  desk,  and  proceeded  up  stairs  to  his  ofiice,  where  he  opened  a  trunk, 
out  of  which  he  took  a  pair  of  pistols.  He  loaded  one  of  tnem  with  ball, 
and  fired  it  into  his  moutn.  The  report  of  the  pistol  was  not  heard  by  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  His  death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  Last 
evening  a  Coroner^s  Inquest  was  held  before  G.  H.  Gell,  £sq.  at  the  lodging 
of  the  deceased,  No.  12,  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square.  The  Jury  being 
sworn,  took  a  view  of  the  body,  fh>m  the  exhibition  of  which  it  was  evident 
the  deceased  had  come  to  a  premature  end.  Several  witnesses  wens  called, 
who  deposed  to  the  dejected  state  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  Coroner  having 
summed  up,  tlie  Jury  returned  a  verdict, "  The  deceased  shot  himself  whea 
is  a  state  of  Insanity.'' 

It  is.  said  that  Sir  George  Murray,  Commander  of  the  Forces  im- 
'  Ireland,  will  be  succeeded  forthwith  by  General  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
and  that  Sir  George  is  to  be  appointed  Adjutant- General  in  England.    • 

A  deputation  of  merchants  waited  upon  Lord  Bathurst  on  the  1st, 
of  February,  to  present  a  memorial  addressed  to  him  as  Colonial  Se* 
cretaiy,  respecting  the  circulating  medium  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Lord  bathurst  stated  that  it  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  the  change  in  the  currency  orieinatinff  with  them* 
He,  however,  took  the  memorial;  which  he  said  he  would  deUver  ia 
the  proper  quarter. 
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HXNDOOSTAKEE    LECTURES. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directon  of  the  Honour ahU 
Ea$t  India  Company. 

Honourable  Sirs, — In  resigning  the  charge  of  my  probationary  duties, 
which  were  recently  protracted  six  months  bevond  the  period  originally 
intended,  after  an  experiment  of  nearly  seven  years'  duration,  I  have  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  neither  the  time  nor  comparatively 
small  expense  has  been  sacrificed  in  vain;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  safe'y 
affirmed,  that  the  beneficial  results  have  been  considerable,  though  not 
half  so  ^reat  as  might  have  happened,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  needless 
under  existing  circumstances  to  enumerate  minutely  in  this  place,  as  I  now 
despair  of  ever  witnessing  the  adoption  of  those  improvements  myself  by 
jrpur  Honourable  Court,  which,  in  my  liumble  opinion,  are  nevertheless 
intimately  connected  with  the  present  prosperity  and  future  salvation  of 
British  India.  r      r      / 

The  enclosed  list  will  exhibit  a  tair  statement  of  progress  during  the  term 
just  expired.  A  few  have  done  remarkably  well;  some  have  considerable 
merit;  others  are  tolerably  proficient;  but  the  majority  stand  so  equivocally 
in  my  own  estimation,  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  tenn  them  beyond  mere 
orthoepists  and  rudimentalists,  who  are  so  far  on  the  way  to  do  better,  if 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  so  useful  a  career,  as  they  have  only  begun.  In 
praise  of  Messrs.  Drake,  Broad  foot,  IVIyers,  Ash,  Andrew,  Partridge,  Hart, 
Bennett,  Jervis,  Smith,  Harriet,  M^Braire,  Cameron,  Malcolm,  and  Christie, 
it  would  be  as  difficult  to  say  enough,  as  it  must  be  to  offer  one  word  in 
favour  of  the  thirty,  whose  conduct  has  been  rather  dubious  in  more  respects 
than  merely  in  close  application  to  their  several  studies,  which  have  gene- 
rally been  neglected,  for  the  pursuit  of  more  attractive,  but  truly  distracting 
objects  that  abound  in  every  corner  of  the  metropolis,  with  so  many  seduc- 
tive charms,  which  even  those  marked  good  and  promising  have  not  always 
had  fortitude  enough  to  resist,  when  their  worse  associates  were  at  the  pains, 
and  even  the  ciyewie,  of  misleading  them  from  mental  exertions,  in  a  variety 
of  ways  that  may  be  as  prudently  conceived  as  described.  In  short,  it  seems 
evident  to  my  mind  that,  )vithout  constant  bom  fide  examinations,  concilia- 
tory precepts,  convincing  examples,  and  an  irresistible  impetus  from  patrons 
in  high  authority,  extraordinary  advancement  cannot  be  achieved  in  London, 
or  any  luxurious  city,  by  the  majority  of  adolescent  students,  who,  generally 
speaking,  in  such  situations  are  not  less  averse  to  the  development  of  their 
intellectual  energies,  than  savages  are  to  manual  toil,  all  over  the  world. 

The  most  efficient  step  for  eradicating  the  existing  evil,  would  be  to  com- 
mence tuition  at  early  in  life  as  possible ;  to  create  reflecting  habits,  by 
inculcating  a  due  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  on  rational  principles, 
of  which  it  pains  me  to  know,  that  the  British  youth  are  commonly  as  igno- 
rant as  the  Hottentots  are  of  bodily  purity,  or  sordid  beings  of  generous, 
tloble  sentiments,  in  nations,  too  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and  its 
consequent  train  of  vices,  connected  with  intemperance,  venality,  and 
telfism.  If  all  other  ideas  of  previous  trial  before  nomination  be  im- 
practicable, on  the  score  of  vented  pfttronage  for  Cadets,  one  single  strict 
test  in  English  grammar  and  composition, /ftiV/y  applied,  would  alone  work 
miracles;  for  the  boy  who  proves  an  idler  ot  blockhead  in  that  indisjjensable 
qualification^  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  active  service,  beyond  sweeping  (he 
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streets^  or  becoming" a  slave  driver;  and  the  sooner  he  commences  taoae 
humble  occupations  in  life,  the  more  his  labours  will  conduce  to  the  wel&re 
of  society  at  large ;  unless  his  relatives  can  ajffbrd  to  let  him  play  the  drome 
from  the  cradle  to  his  coffin,  or  something  sdll  worse  for  his  own  character 
and  respectability,  as  a  youth,  a  man,  or  an  aged  actor  on  the  world's  great 
stage. 

About  twenty  of  the  Assistant-Surgeons  with  me  are  not  yet  entitled  to 
their  certificates,  either  from  sheer  aversion  to  learn  the  language  of  their 
friture  patients,  or  from  an  absurd  notion,  constantly  hammered  into  their 
noddles  by  persons  equally  foolish,  that  no  such  acquirement  can  ever  he 
wanted ;  because,  in  former  days,  not  one  medical  man  in  a  hundred  could 
utter  a  sentence  in  Hindoostanee  equal  to  a  common  native  shaver,  &r  less 
in  the  style  becoming  a  sapient  English  doctor.  The  class,  during  my  ab- 
sence in  Scotland,  will  be  kept  open  by  my  best  Pupils,  to  accommodate 
the  above  gentlemen,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  deserve  the  necessary 
documents,  by  learning  the  rudiments  of  Hindoostanee  at  least ;  and  those 
papers  will  be  seasonably  delivered,  but  properly  authenticated  by  mystlfl 

The  accompanying  papers  will  show  that  in  every  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  occidental  and  oriental  tuition  may  be  most  advantageously  con- 
joined, and  taught  rudimentally,  with  the  best  effects,  to  the  junior  classes 
of  all  respectable  schools ;  and  were  your  Honourable  Court,  either  collec- 
tively or  individually,  to  countenance  the  experiments  actually  begun,  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  within  the  period  "of  two  years  from  the  present  date,  a 
large  supply  of  practical  orientalists  would  always  be  forthcoming,  without 
any  anxiety  or  charge  to  the  Company  on  that  article,  for  their  Indian  army, 
to  which  hundreds  are  consigned  annually  for  commissions,  with  hardly  one 
sterling  requisite  for  properlv  executing  so  arduous  and  responsible  a  task, 
amon^  hundreds  of  thousands  of  strange  military  and  civil  subordinates  in 
a  foreign  land,  where  English  to  i\\e  people  and  soldiers  bX  large  is  still  equally 
unintelligible  as  Greek  would  be  to  the  sojourners  of  Wapping,  as  Latin  is 
in  tlie  parish  of  St.  Giles,  or  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  inhabitants  in 
those  very  districts  of  London,  where  a  person  even  with  a  French  tongue 
alone  could  not  feel  very  comfortable,  especially  when  speaking  it,  or  spoken 
to  in  English  by  the  crowds  passing  along  the  streets.  Tlie  number  of  new 
Students  this  term  has  been  about  sixty ;  while  those  who  have  attended 
more  or  less  punctually  amount  to  My-two ;  thus  forming  one  grand  total, 
since  the  Institution  under  me  began,  of  1423  Students  at  the  Oriental 
Lecture  Room,  the  great  majority  of  whom  belonged  to '  the  Honourable 
Compan/s  service,  or  emigrated  to  settle  in  their  territories. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  own  constitution,  which  for  the  last  seven  years  has 
been  exposed  to  incessant  wear  and  tear,  without  a  single  month  of  holida3rs, 
if  they  were  all  put  together  during  that  long  period,  it  has  been  lately  my  in- 
tention to  visit  perhaps  most  of  tlie  cities  in  the  united  kingdom,  on  the  score 
both  of  private  Dusiness  and  recreation,  for  six  6r  eight  weeks  to  come; 
I  mean,  en  passant,  to  disseminate  gratuitously,  the  true  philological  faith 
on  profitable  orientalism  among  those  reputable  professors,  tuitionary  prac- 
titioners, &c.  wherever  they  may  be  found  equally  desirous  and  capable  of 
following  my  instructions,  pro  bvtto  publico,  including  their  own  more  im- 
mediate advantages,  as  intelligent  teachers,  and  mine  also  in  the  less  osten- 
sible situation  of  literaty  purveyor  for  the  whole,  in  the  rudiroental  principles 
of  Hindoostanee  and  Persian,  blended  in  one  veiy  easy  scheme,  which  has 
triumphantly  stood  a  hostile  enough  ordeal,  on  every  side,  of  two  score 
years.  While  compelled,  by  a  concatenation  of  events,  to  retire  firom  a  ser- 
vice to  which,  directly  and  indirectly,  my  best  talents  have  been  ccnscientiamsly 
devoted  since  1782,  I  shall  do  so  with  the  sentiments  of  on  A(mei/  man^  wh 
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vonld  rath«r  be  sinned  against,  than  ^Ifiilly  sin  against  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  humblest  being  on  earth  :^et  me,  therefore,  assure  yotu: 
Honourable  Court,  that  I  here  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  every  inimical  though'^ 
word,  or  deed,  which  may  have  occasionally  given  offence  to  the  bitterest 
of  my  enemies  in  Uie  East  India  House ;  it  being  my  ardent  wish  to  close 
.the  short  evening  of  advanced  life  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  whether  they 
deal  with  me,  or  not,  as  they  would  naturally  expect,  cistern  paribmy  me  to 
deal  with  them,  were  our  relative  position  in  the  world  reversed.  The 
objects  nearest  and  dearest  to  my  heart  are  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
all  nations,  when  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  British  empire,  m  every 
division  of  the  globe  over  which  "  a  pretent  mon  esprit  me  dtt,  Vive,  la  re- 
publigue  des  leHre$  utiles  et  rationaleSy  malgri  qtCen  let  soutenanty  je  perime 
nwi  memeJ^ 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Honourable  Sirs, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  John  Borthwick  Gilchrist, 

No.  11,  Clarges-street, 
June  30,  1825. 


NBW  REGULATION   FOR  THE  PRfi8S   AT   BOMBAY. 

BOMBAY  COURIER  rXTRAORDINARY. 

Genend  Department,  June  9,  1825. 
The  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  publish  for  general 
information  the  following  Rule,  Ordinance  and  Regulation  I.  of  182J, 
which,  having  been  read  and  published  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
has  been  registered  on  the  11th  of  May  instant. 

RULE,   ORDINANCE,    AND    REGULATION    I..  OF    1825. 

A  RuU,  Ordinance^  and  "Relation  for  preventi"^  the  mischief  arising 
from  the  printing  and  publishing  NewtpaperSy  and  Periodical  and  other 
Bociks  and  Papers  by  j)ersons  unknown.  Poised  by  the  Honourable  the 
Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay^  on  the  fid  day  of  ]^arch  1825,  and  regis^ 
teredin  the  Hononrable  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  under 
date  the  nth  of  March  1825. 

Whereas,  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  detecting  those  who  may  be  leeallv 
respODiiible  for  the  pubhcatSon  of  libellous  matter  in  newspapers  and  perioaical 
worlts  of  alilce  nature,  and  other  printed  books  and  papers,  the  Hcmonrable  Uie 
Governor  in  Coandl  has  deemed  it  expedient  that  certain  Rcgolatlons  should  be 
provided  touching  such  publications  respectively. 

Article  1.— Be  It  therefore  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  Honourable  the 
Governor  in  Council,  and  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament, 
made  and  passed  in  tlie  forty-seventii  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King 
George  the  Tliird,  intituled.  <<  An  Act  for  the  better  Settlement  of  the  Forts  of 
St  George  and  Bombay,'*  that,  from  ani|  after  twenty  days  after  the  registry 
and  pabiication  of  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  in  the  Sopreme  Court 
of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  no  person  or  persons  shall,  within  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay,  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or  published,  any  newspaper 
or  magazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other  boolc  or  paper  whatsoever,  in  any 
language  or  character  whatsoever,  published  periodically,  containing,  or  pur- 
porting to  contidu,  public  news,  intelligence,  or  strictures  on  the  acts,  measures, 
and  proceedings  of  Government,  or  any  political  events  or  transactions  whatso- 
ever, until  an  affidavit  or  affidavits,  made  and  signed  as  hereinafter  me ntioncd. 
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aliall  be  Aelifmd  to  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Ooremmeiit  for  M  tfiirMtag,  er 
other  person  actioif  and  officiating  as  such,  containing  the  sereral  matters  and 
things  hereinafter  for  tliat  purpose  specified  and  mentioned. 

II.— And  be  it  further  ordained,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  erery  sudi 
affidavit  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  person  or  persons  making  the 
eame,  and  shall  be  taken  before  ^e  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person  acting 
and  officiating  as  such,  hi  case  he  shall  he  a  Justice  of  Peace,  and  if  not,  then 
.  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  acting  within  the  Presidency.  And  audi  aOdailt 
or  affidavits  shall  specifv  and  set  forth  the  real  and  true  names,  additions,  de- 
scriptions, and  ulaces  or  abode,  of  all  and  everv  person  or  persons  who  U  or  are 
Intended  to  be  the  printer  and  printer^,  publisner  and  publishers,  of  the  news- 
paper, magazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  ntiier  printed  book  or  paper  In  such 
aflSdadt  or  affidavits  mentioned,  and  of  all  the  Proprietors  of  the  same  retldcat 
within  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  or  placet  thereto  subordinate,  if  the  number  of 
such  proprietors,  exclusive  of  printers  and  publishers,  does  not  exceed  two ;  and 
in  case  the  same  shall  exceed  such  number,  thenif  twoof  tlie  proprietors,  exclu- 
sive of  the  printers  and  publishers  resident  within  the  Prcsidengr  of  Bombay,  or 
places  thereto  subordinate,  who  hold  the  lareest  shares  therem,  and  abo  the 
amovot  of  the  proportional  share  of  such  propiietoi-s  in  the  property  therein,  and 
likewise  the  true  description  of  the  house  or  buitdiuK  wherein  any  finch  news- 
paer,  magazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other  printedTbook  or  paper  as  aforesaid 
Is  intended  to  be  pnnted,  and  the  title  of  such  newspaper,  magazine,  register, 
pamphlet,  or  ether  printed  book  or  paper. 

III.— And  be  it  further  ordainedj  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  where  the 
persons  concerned  in  as  printers  and  publishers  of  any  such  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, register,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  boolt  or  papcv  as  aforesaid,  together 
with  such  mimMT  of  proprietors  at  are  hereiabeure  reqnlrai  (o  be  named  in 
such  affidarit  or  affidavits  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  altogether  exceed  Uie  number 
of  four  persons,  the  affidavit  or  affidavits  hereby  required  shall  be  sworn  and 
signed  by  all  the  said  persons  who  are  resident  in  or  within  twenty  miles  of 
Bombay  I  add  when  the  number  of  such  persons  shall  exceed  four,  the  same  shall 
be  signed  and  sworn  by  font  of  mlch  persons,  if  resident  in  or  within  twentr 
miles  ofBuUihay,  oi  by  so  muu)  of  tliein  as  iirc  m»  jc.^iJciU.  "but  lie  ^auiC  iA\»ll 
contain  the  real  and  true  names,  additions,  descriptions  and  places  of  abode,  of 
all  and  everv  person  and  persons  who  is  or  are  intended  to  DC  the  printer  and 

{>rinters,  pnblisher  and  publishers,  and  of  so  many  of  the  proprietors  as  are 
icreinbefore  for  (hat  purpose  mrntioiied,  of  such  newspaper,  magazine,  register, 
panijihlet,  orotlier  printed  booii  or  paper  as  aforesaid;  and  the  pei-son  or  pcrJHins 
so  signing  and  swearing  to  the  truth  of  such  afllidaTit  or  affidavits  in  the  last- 
,  mentioned  case,  shall  and  are  hereby  required  to  give  notice,  within  fourteen 
diiys  after  such  affidavit  or  affidavits  shall  be  so  delivered  as  aforei^aid,  to  each  of 
the  persons  not  signing  and  swearing  such  affidarit,  bat  named  tberrin  as  a  pro- 
prietor, printer,  or  publisher,  of  such  newspaper,  magazine,  register,  uampnlet, 
<»r  other  printed  book  or  paper  as  aforesaid,  that  he  or  they  arc  so  namea  therein  i 
and  in  caseof  ncjflect  to  give  such  notice,  each  and  every  person  wliohas  so  .Mgiiea 
and  sworn  such  affidavit  shall  forfeit  mid  lose  the  sum  of  .MIO  rupees. 

\V. — And  be  it  furtiier  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  an  affidavit  or 
affidavits  of  the  like  nature  and  import  shall  be  made,  signed,  and  deUTcred,  in 
like  manner,  as  often  as  any  of  the  printers,  publishers,  oV  proprietors,  named  in 
such  affidavit  or  affidavits,  shall  be  changed,  or  shall  change  their  res{)ective  places 
of  abode  or  their  printing-house,  place,  or  office,  and  as  often  as  the  title  of  sach 
newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other  priutt^d  book  or  paper  sm  afore> 
ftVid,  shall  he  clianged,  and  as  often  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Couucil  sihall 
deem  it  expedient  so  to  require.  And  that  vvlien  such  further  and  new  aihdarit 
rir  affidavits  as  la^t  aforesaid,  sludl  be  so  required  by  the  Honourable  tlic  Go- 
"Tcrnorin  C'niiT'ri'.  Tmrirr'  nf ---nrh  Tf-finhituri.  ---irTirvl  hy  thr  ?::nd  ("hirf^^rrrrrnry, 

or  other  pei'^uii  acnui;  uku  umciiiLiiHj  ui  iucii,  tL«a*  .ju  ijiviiu.  _j  the  perstu^^ ut^ 

in  the  affidavit  or  affidarits  to  which  the  said  notice  rebtes,  as  the  printers,  |Mb- 
lishers,  or  proprietors,  of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other 
printed  book  or  paper  in  such  affidavit  or  affi<utvits  named*  sich  nnciee  to  be  leA 
«t  such  place  as  is  mentioned  in  the  affidarits  last  delivered,  at  the  pkee  at  which 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  book  or  paper  to 
which  such  notice  shall  relate,  is  pnoted. 

.  V.—And  be  it  furtiier  ordained  by  tlie  authority  aforesaid,  that  in  cane  any  mdi 
uewspapar^  magaziiie,  register,  pamphlety.or  •tberpdnled  boekHN-paparM  hne- 
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lnMim  deivribei,  shall  be  iNdnted  or  |raUi«lied,  tnili  fiMa? U  or  attdarkti  at 
iMreiiibeforp  reqatred  not  havinf  bepn  d&l?  tlgoed,  Bworti,  aad  delivered,  and  aa 
uften  as  bj  this  rale,  ordhiance  and  regulation,  is  required,  sadiperson  shaH 
iMrfcit  aad  lose  for  every  sudi  priatiugnftml  pabtishing  tlie  sum  of  1000  rupeen. 

Vl.*^ABd  be  iifurtlurr  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  stt<^i  alllda- 
▼its  as  aloreaaid  shall  he  filed  atid  kept  in  sorh  maimer  as  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
the  time  being,  or  other  person  faming  and  offidotiag  as  sach,  shall  direet,  and 
the  same,  or  copies  thereof  certified  to  be  true  copies  as  herein  after  is  prescribed, 
shall  respectirely  in  all  proceedings,  criminal  and  dvil,  touching  any  newsuaper, 
or  other  such  book  or  pa^'  as  shall  be  mentioned  in  any  such  affidavit  oraRMavitSy 
or  toaching  any  pabtication,  matter,  or  thin^,  contained  in  such  newspaper  or 
ether  book  or  pa|)er  as  meniiooed  as  aforesaid,  be  received  and  admitted  as  con- 
ehiaive  endenee  of  the  truth  of  all  stiich  matters  set  forth  in  sach  affidavits  as  are 
required  to  be  therein  set  forth  agHinst  every  person  who  shall  have  signed  and 
•worn  the  same,  and  also  as  sufficient  evideucc  of  the  truth  of  all  such  matters 
agaiivt  all  and  every  penson  who  shall  not  have  signed  or  sworn  the  same,  but 
fnio  shall  be  meutioaed  in  such  affidavits  to  be  a  proprietor,  printer  or  publisher 
of  such  newspiiper  or  other  book  or  paper  in  such  affidavit  or  affidavits  mention- 
ed as  aforesaid,  unless  the  contrary  shall  be  satisfsctoriiy  proved.  Provided  al- 
wap,  that  if  any  sach  person  or  persons  'respectively,  against  whom  ai^y 
awai  affidavit  or  affidavits,  or  any  copy  tliereof,  shall  be  offered  in  evi- 
dence, shall  prove  tliat  be,  she,  or  they,  hath  or  hare  signed,  sworn,  and 
delivered,  to  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person  acting  and  officiating  as 
luch,  previous  to  the  day  of  the  date  or  pnblicatiou  of  the  newspaper,  or  other 
8«ch  book  or  paper  in  sach  affidavit  or  affidavits  mentioned  as  aforesaid,  to  whicA 
the  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  shall  relate,  anaffidavitor  affidavits  that  he,  she, 
or  taey,  hath  or  have  ceased  to  be  the  printer  or  printers,  proprietor  or  "proprie- 
tors, or  publisher  or  publishers,  of  such  newspaper,  or  other  such  book  or  paper 
in  such  affidavit  or  affidavits  n&eotioned  as  aforesaid,  sueh  person  or  persons  shaft 
Bot  be  deened,  by  reason  of  any  former  affidavit  so  delivered  as  aforesaid,  to 
iMtre  beee  printer  or  printers,  proprietor  or  proprietors,  or  publisher  or  publish- 
ers, of  such  newspaper  or  other  such  book  or  paper,  after  the  day  on  which  suck 
last  mentioned  affidavit  or  affidavits  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  said  Chief 
ISecretary  of  Government  for  the  time  being,  or  other  person  acting  and  officiating 
•8  such' 

VH.— And  be  it  further  ordaiueil  by  the  auiiiority  atoirsaid,  that  in  ^ome  part 
'of  every  newspaper,  magazine,  register^  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  hook  or  pa- 
per whatsoever,  in  anv  laagaage  or  chai-acter  whatsoever,  puhlished  periodically, 
OMtaiiung  or  (WirporUugto  contaiii  public  news,  inielligeuce,  or  strict uren  on  the 
vets,  measures,  or  pmc^cDngs  of  Governnieut,  or  any  political  events  or  trausac- 
tloos  whatsoever,  in  the  same  laiigiK^'c  and  character  as  that  in  which  such  news- 
jpaper  or  other  printed  book  or  paper  herein  fore  descrihcd  is  printed,  there  shall 
-be  printed  the  true  and  real  name  and  names,  addition  and  additions,  and  place 
ana  places  of  abode,  of  thepriutei-  and  prinuns,  and  publisher  and  publishers,  of 
the  same,  and  also  a  true  description  ol  tlie  place  where  the  same  18  printed.  And 
in  case  any  person  or  persons  shall,  knowint(ly  and  wilfally,  pnnt  or  pnblish,  or 
cause  to  be  printed  or  puliUshed,  any  sucli  new^tmper  or 'other  orinted  book  or 
paper  as  aforesaid,  not  containiiig  the  particuhii-s  aforesaid,  and  every  of  them, 
erery  sodi  person  shall  for£rit  the  sum  of  one  thousand  rupees ;  and  that  proof 
made  in  manner  hereinmentioned  Iti  any  proceeding  to  recover  the  same,  that  the 
.party  proceeded  against  is  a  printer  or  publisher  of  a  newspaper,  or  other  such 
•printed  l>ook  or  paper  so  printed  or  publislied  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  pruoi  that  such  party  is  a  person  wilfully  and  knowingly  printing  or 
publifihing,  or  causing  the  same  to  he  pi  inted  or  published,  unless  lie  shall  c^atls- 
'Uctorily  prove  the  contrary. 

VIll.«-And  be  it  further  ordaiueil  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  it  shall  not 
be  aecessai-y,  after  any  such  affidavit  or  atlidavits  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  a 
oerli&ed  eopy  thereof,  {U}  be  certified  as  iiereafter  mentioned,}  shall  have  been 
)>roduced  iu  'evidence  as  aforesaid  auaiust  the  person  or  persons  who  signed  and 
inade  the  same,  or  are  therein  named  according  to  Article  ill  of  tliis  ruV,  ordi- 
nance, and  regulation,  and  after  a  newspaper  or  other  such  printed  book  or  paper 
as  aforesaid  stiall  be  produced  in  ef  idence,  intituled  in  the  same  tuauner  as  the 
newsiMiper  or  other  such  printed  book  or  paper  menttotied  in  sueh  adidavit  or  af- 
fidavits is  intituled,  and  wlierehi  the  names  of  the  printer  and  publislter,  or  prin- 
Ltersor  publishers^  and  the  place  of  printing,  shall  be  tjic  same  as  tlie  name  or 
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uamesof  tbe  printer  or  printers,  andpoMisher  or  pnUMhers,  and  placeof  piinthig; 
mentioDed  in  sadi  affidarit  or  affldavitsi,  for  any  plaintiff^  Informant,  or  proaecn* 
tor,  or  pemon  seeking  to  recover  any  of  the  penalties  raised  by  this  regnlatiott. 
to  prore  that  the  newspaper,  or  other  printed  boolL  or  paper  to  whidi  sndi  f  rial 
relates,  was  pnrdiased  at  any  house,  snop,  or  office,  betonging  to  or  oocnpied  by 
the  defendant  or  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  or  bv  his  or  their  servants,  or  work-' 
men,  or  where  he  or  they,  by  tliemsdves  or  by  their  serraiits  or  worfanen,  vsa- 
all/  carry  on  the  business  of  |>rinUng  or  publishing  such  newspaper  or  other 
printed  lM>ok  or  paper  as  aforesaid,  or  where  the  same  is  usually  solcf. 

IX.~And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  service  at  the 
house  or  place  mentioned  in  such  affidavit  or  affidavits  as  aforesaid,  as  tbe  house 
or  place  at  which  such  newspaper  or  other  such  printed  book  or  paper  in  snch  af« 
fidavit  or  affidavits  mentioned  as  aforesaid,  to  which  any  proceedmgs,  civil  or  cri- 
minal, shall  relate,  is  printed  or  publish^,  or  intended  so  to  be,  of  any  legal  no- 
tice, summons,  subpoena,  rule,  order,  or  process  of  what  nature  soever,  or  to 
enforce  an  appearance  ia  any  suit,  prosecution,  or  proceeding,  dal  or  criminal, 
acainst  any  printer,  publisher,  or  proprietor  of  any  such  newspaper  or  other  print- 
ed book  or  paper  so  mentioned  in  such  affidavit  or  affidavits,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  good  and  sufficient  service  thereof  respectively,  against  all  persons 
named  in  such  affidarit  or  affidavits  as  the  proprietor  or  proprietors,  nabusher  or 
publishers,  or  printer  or  printers,  of  the  newspaper  or  other  printed  nook  or  pa-^ 
per  mentioned  in  such  affidavit  or  affidarits  :  prorided  always,  that  if  anv  sack 
person  or  persons  respectively  as  aforesiM,  shall  have  dgiied  sworn  and  ddiverrd 
to  the  said  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  or  other  person  acting  and  offidating 
as  such  as  aforesaid,  pre\io^  to  the  day  of  Ae  date  or  publication  of  the  news- 
paper or  other  snch  printed  book  or  paper  as  aforesaid  to  which  the  proceeding  in 
Court  shall  relate,  an  affidarit  or  affidavits  taken  before  him,  he  bcW  a  Justice 
of  Peace,  and  if  not  before  any  Justice  of  Peace  acting  within  the  Predoency,  thai 
he,  she,  or  they,  have  ceased  to  be  the  printer  or  printers,  proprietor  or  Monrie- 
tors,  publisher  or  publishers,  of  such  newspaper,  or  other  sudi  printed  book  or 
paper  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  make  proof  thereof,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
not  be  deemed,  by  reason  of  any  former  affidavit  or  affidavits  so  delivered  as  afore- 
said, to  have  been  the  proprietor  or  proprietors,  printer  or  printers,  publisher  or 
publishers,  of  tlie  same,  arter  the  day  on  which  such  last  mentioiied  affidavit  or 
affidarits  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person 
acting  and  officiating  as  such,  as  aforesaid. 

Xj— And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  said  Chief 
Secretanr,  or  other  person  actinj;  and  officiating  as  such,  by  whom  sudi  affidarits 
shall  be  Kept  according  to  the  direction  of  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation, 
shall,  and  be  is  hereby  required,  uponapplientiod  made  to  him  by  any  person  or 
persons  requiring  a  copy  certified  according  to  thir  rule^  ordinance,  and  regula- 
tion, of  any  such  affidarit  as  aforesaid,  in  order  that  the  same  may  he  prodneed 
in  any  dril  or  criminal  proceedings,  to  deliver  to  the  person  so  apiuying  for  the 
same,  such  certified  copy,  he,  she,  or  they,  paying  for  the  same  the  sum  of  one 
rupee  and  nojiiorc. 

XI.— And  whereas,  in  many  cases  it  may  be  productive  of  public  inconvenience 
to  require  that  the  Justice  of  Peace  before  whom  such  affidarits  as  are  hereluhe- 
fore  mentioned,  are  made,  or  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  or  other  person 
acting  and  officiating  as  such,  into  whose  custody  such  affidavits  may  have  been 
delivered,  should  be  required  personally  to  attend,  in  order  to  prove  upon  the  trial 
of  any  action,  prosecution,  suit,  indictment,  information,  or  any  other  proceeding, 
that  the  parties  signing,  swearing,  and  ddirering  such  affidavit  or  affidarits,  did 
swear  the  same  in  the  presence  of  such  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  did  deliver  the 
same  to  snch  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person  acting  and  offidating  as  such,  be- 
fore and  to  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  sworn  or  delivered  respectively:  Be 
it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  in  all  cases  a  copv  of  any  snch 
affidarit,  certified  to  be  a  true  copy  under  the  hand  of  such  Chiet  Secretafr,  or 
other  person  acting  and  officiating  as  such,  in  whose  possession  the  same  sbsiD  be. 
and  likewise  under  the  hand  of  the  Justice  of  Peace  before  whom  the  same  shall 
have  been  swom/in  case  the  said  affidavit  or  affidavits  shall  not  have  been  duly  nwom 
before  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person  acting  and  offidating  as  snch,  in 
his  character  of  a  Justice  of  Peace,  shaU.  upon  proof  made  that  such  oertifimles 
hnve  been  signed  by  the  handwriting  of  the  persons  making  the  same,  and  whom 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  to  be  Chief  Secretary  to  Oovemment,  or  a  per- 
son acting  and  offidming  as  Sttchi  oraJvsticeof  Peace^  bt rccdved la eridenoe 
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as  siil&dettt  pMof  of  svcli  affidavit,  and  that  the  same  was  dnly  awmn,  and  of  the 
contents  thereof;  and  such  copies,  so  produced  and  certified,  shall  also  be  re« 
ceived  as  evidence  that  the  affidavits  of  which  ttiev  purport  to  be  copies,  have  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  and  siiall  hav«  the 
the  same  effect  for  the  purposes  of  evidence,  to  all  intents  whatsoever,  as  if  the 
original  affidavit  or  affidavits,  of  whicli  the  cooies  so  produced  and  certified  shall 
purport  to  be  copies,  had  been  produced  in  evioence,  and  been  proved  to  have  been 
so  duly  certified  and  sworn  by  the  person  or  persons  appearing  by  such  copy  to 
have  sworn  the  same  as  aforesaid.  * 

Xlf.— And  be  it  further  ordained,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  person, 
not  being  such  Chief  Secretary  as  aforesaid,  or  other  person  acting  and  officiating 
as  such,  or  sucli  Justice  of  Peace  as  aforesaid,  sliall  give  any  such  certificate  as 
aforesaid,  or  shall  presume  to  certify  any  of  the  matters  or  things  by  this  rule, 
ordiuance  and  regulation,,  directed  to  fie  certified  by  such  Chief  Secretary,  or 
other  person  acting  and  officiating  as  such,  or  such  JuMiice  of  Peace  as  aforesaid^ 
or  which  such  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  peraon  acting  and  officiating  as  such, 
or  such  Justice  of  Peace  as  aforesaid,  Ih  hereby  empowered  or  intrusted  to  certify, 
he  shall  forfeit  aud  lose  the  sum  of  1000  rupees. 

XI  lid — And  be  it  further  ordained,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  person 
shall  kuowingly  and  wilfully  falsely  ceitify  under  his  hand  that  any  such  affidavit 
as  is  required  to  be  made  by  this  rule,  ordinance  and  reflation,  was  duly  signed 
and  sworn,  the  same  not  having  been  so  sworn  or  signed,  or  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  falsely  certify  that  auy  copy  or  copies  f»f  any  affidant  or  affidavits,  is  or  are 
a  true  cony  or  copies  of  the  am  lavit  or  affldavito  or  which  the  same  are  certified 
to  be  sucii  copy  or  copies,  or  shall  knowinglyand  wilfully  falsely  certify  or  express 
in  any  certificate  that  the  affidavit  or  affidavits  of  which  any  copy  or  copies  are 
certified  to  be  a  true  copy  or  copies,  was  or  were  duly  sworn  before  the  person'  so 
certifying,  by  the  party  or  parties  whose  name  or  names  appear  subscribed  to  the 
same  as  the  name  or  names  of  the  party  or  parties  swearing  and  signing  the 
same,  every  person  so  offending  sluUl,  in  each  aud  every  such  case  respectively, 
forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  1000  rufiees. 

XIV. — ^And  be  it  further  ordained,  by  tlie  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and 
after  fourteen  days  after  the  registry  and  publication  oj  this  rule,  ordinance  and 
regulation,  hi  the  Supreme  Court  as  aforesaid,  Uie  printer  or  publisht-r  of  every 
newspaper,  or  other  such  printed  book  or  paper  as  hereinbefore  described,  shall, 
npou  every  dav  upon  which  the  same  shall  be  published,  or  within  six  days  after, 
deliver  to  tlie  Chief  Secretaiy  of  Government  for  the  time  being,  or  other  person 
acting  and  officiating  as  such,  or  to  some  officer  to  be  appointed  by  him  to  receive 
tlie  same,  aud  whom  he  is^hereby  required  to  appoint  tor  that  purpose,  one  of 
the  newspapers  or  other  printed  book  or  papers  nereinbefore  described,  so  pub- 
Vuhed  upon  each  nuch  day,  signed  by  the  printer  or  publisher  thereof  in  his 
handwriting,  with  his  name  and  place  of  abode  ;  and  the  same  i^hall  be  carefully 
kept  by  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person  actiiic  and  officiating  as  such, 
or  such  officer  as  aforesaid,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other 
person  acting  and  officiating  as  such,  shall  direct;  aud  such  printer  or  publisher 
shall  be  entitled  to  demandand  receive  from  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other 
person  acting  and  officiating  as  such,  or  such  officer,  once  in  every  six  days  of- 
publication,  if  required,  the  atuouut  of  the  ordiuar)*  price  of  the  respective  news- 
papers or  other  piinted  books  or  papers  so  delivered ;  and  in  every  ease  in  which* 
the  printer  aud  publisher  cf  such  new.spaper,  or  other  such  printed  oook  or  papers 
as  aforesaid,  shall  neglect  to  deliver  one- such  newspaper  or  other  printed  book 
or  paper,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  directed,  such  printer  and  publisher  shall, 
for  every  such  neglect  respectively,  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
m|>ees ;  aud  in  case  any  person  or  persons  shall  make  application  to  the  said 
Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person  acting  and  officiating  as  such,  or  such  officer  as 
aforesaid,  in  order  that  such  newspaper  or  other  printed  book  or  paper 'so  signed 
by  the  jiriuter  or  i  ublisher  may  he  produced  in  evidence  in  any  proceediugj  civil 
or  criminal,  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person  acting  and  officiating  as 
such,  or  such  officer,  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  party  applying  at  anytime  within 
two  years  from  the  publication  thereof,  cither  cause  the  t^ame  to  be  produced 
in  the  court  in  which  the  same  is  required  to  be  produced,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  same  is  re(]uired  to  be  produced,  or  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  party  apply- 
ing for  it,  taking,  according  to  his  discrftiou,  reasonable  security,  at  his  expend, 
for  the  returning  the  same  to  tlie  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  othej*  person  acting  and 
officiating  aasnch,  or  such  officer ;  and  incase,  by  i-eason  that  the  same  shall  hav^ 
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heen  prerloitsly  rranlred  bf  atiy  oth«'  pentoD  to  be  prodneed  Id  any  Covt,  or  h¥k 
been  preWously  deltvcred  to  aojr  other  person  for  the  like  purpote,  the  lame  cm- 
not  be  produced  at  the  time  re|uiredy  or  be  delivered  aecordin^;  to  socb  applica- 
tion, in  sach  case  the  said  Ctiief  Secretary,  or  other  person  acting  and  ofllctadof 
as  such,  or  such  his  officer,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  produced,  or  shall  deiiTcr 
the  same  as  soon  as  they  are  enabled  so  to  do. 

XV. — And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authonty  afore^said,  that  from  and  after 
fourteen  days  after  the  registry  and  publication  of  this  mle,  ordinance,  and  regu- 
lation in  the  iiiipreme  Court  as  aforesaid,  every  |)er?ioii  haviug  any  priuiinpr  pn'?«, 
w  types  for  printing  within  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  ^hall  cause  a  notice  thereof 
signed  in  tlie  presence  of  and  attested  by  one  witness,  to  be  deliveretl  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  Govcmment  for  the  time  being,  or  other  ptrson  acting  and  officiiit- 
ing  as  such,  according  to  the  form  hereinafter  prescriUed  ;  and  such  Chief  Si^re- 
tary,  or  other  person  acting  and  ofliciatinjg^  tin  ^iich,  sImII,  and  he  is  hereliy  autbo- 
/rized  and  required  to  grant  certificate  in  the  form  hereinafter  prescribed,  and 
ehall  file  such  notice,  and  every  person  who,  not  having  di  11  re  red  such  notice, 
and  obtained  such  certificate  as  aforesaid,  shall,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  days  next  after  such  registry  and  publication  of  this  rule,  ordinance,  and 
Regulation  as  aforesaid,  keep  or  use  any  printing  press  or  types  for  printing,  ur 
having  delivered  such  notice,  and  obtained  such  rt*rtiticate  as  aforesaid,  shall  i»c 
tiny  pnutinfl[  press  or  tvpes  for  printing  in  anj  i  itinr  pla^  ^  i  hau  the  piacc  rxprcswd 
\n  such  notice,  s*hr»ll  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  400  rupees. 

XVI.---Aud  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  tbftt  frwn  and 
after  fourteen  days  after  the  registry  and  publication  of  this  mle,  ordinaDce,  and 
regulation  as  aforesaid,  every  person  who  shall  print  any  paper  or  book  wbaitefer 
%itiiin  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  not  beins  intended  to  be  published  perioditadhp, 
trat  which  shall  be  meant  and  intended  to  be  published  or  dispersed,  whetlier  the 
same  shall  be  soldor^ven  away,  shall  print  upon  the  front  of  every  tadi  paper,  if 
the  same  shall  be  pnnted  on  one  side  only,  and  upon  the  first  and  last  leavrs  of 


«very  such  last  mentioned  paper  or  book  which  shall  consist  of  more  I 
Jeaf  in  legible  charactei-s,  his  or  her  name,  and  the  name  of  his  or  her  dweUing 
house  or  usual  place  of  abode ;  and  evei7  pei-son  who  shall  omit  so  to  print  his  name 
and  place  of  abode  on  every  snch  last  mentioned  paper  or  book  pnnted  bv  Un, 
and  also  every  person  who  shall  pnblish  or  disperse,  or  assist  in  publishing  or 
dispersing,  either  mtis  orfor  money,  anysuch  last  mentioned  printed  puier  or  book, 
'Which  shall  have  been  printed  after  the  time  hereinbefore  last  specined.  and  on 
which  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  printing  the  same  shall  not  be 
printed  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  every  copy  of  such  paper  so  pabllshed  or  dispersed 
by  him.  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  400  rupees. 

XVll.-^And  be  it  further  ordained  bv  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  ererr  person 
who  from  and  after  the  time  hereinbefore  last  spedncd,  shall  print,  wiUiin  tkt 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  for  hire,  reward,  gain,  or  profit,  anv  book  or  paper  what- 
soever, not  intended  to  be  published  periodically,  but  whicn  shall  be  intended  to 
be  published  or  dis|)ersed.  shall  carefully  preserve  and  keep  one  copy  (at  least)  of 
every  snch  last  mentioned  book  or  paper  so  printed  by  him  or  her,  on  whidi  be 
or  she  shall  write  or  cause  to  be  wntten  or  printed  in  f^r  and  legible  charactem, 
in  the  same  language  and  character  ss  that  in  which  such  book  or  paper  shall  be 
printed,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  or  persons  by  wnom  be  or  she 
shall  be  employed  to  print  the  same,  and  ev'ery  person  printing  any  snch  last  men- 
tioned lK)ok  or  paper  whatsoever  for  hire,  reward,  gain,  or  profit,  who  shall  omit 
or  neglect  to  write  or  cause  to  be  written  or  printed.  9a  aforesaid,  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  his  or  her  employer  on  one  of  such  last  mentioned  printed  books 
or  papers,  or  to  keep  or  preserve  the  same  for  the  space  of  six  calendar  months 
next  after  the  printing  thereof,  or  to  produce  and  snow  the  same  to  tlie  Chief 
Secretary  to  Government  for  the  time  being,  or  other  person  acting  and  officiathig 
as  such,  or  to  any  Justice  of  the  Pence  acifug  within  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
and  who,  within  the  said  space  of  six  calendar  months,  shall  require  to  see  Ifce 
same,  shall  for  every  such  omission,  neglect,  or  refusal,  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  rupees. 

XVI I  i.— And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  Juittice 
of  the  Peace  acting  within  the  Presidency  at  Bombay,  shall,  from  information 
npon  oath,  have  reason  to  suspect  that  any  printing  press  or  types  for  printing  ii 
or  are  used  or  kept  for  use,  without  notice  given  and  certincate  obtained,  as 
required  by  this  mle,  ordinance,  and  regubition,  or  in  any  place  not  indnded  io 
such  notice  and  certificate,  It  shall  be  lawful  for  such  J  ustice,  by  warranty  to  dtrecc. 
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anthorize,  and  empower,  anf  of  his  officers,  in  the  day  time,  with  such  person  or 
persons  as  shall  he  called  to  his  assistHnce,  to  enter  into  any  such  house,  roopi,  and 
place,  and  search  for  a|iy  printing  press  or  types  for  printing ;  and  it  shall  he  lawful 
for  every  such  peace  officer,  with  such  assistance  aforesaid,  To  enter  into  such  house, 
room,  or  place,  in  tlie  day  time  accordingly,  and  to  seize,  take,  and  carry  away, 
every  printing  press  found  therein,  together  with  all  the  types  and  other  articles 
thereto  belonging  and  used  in  printing,  and  all  printed  papers  found  in  such 
house,  room,'or  plaoe. 

XIX.— And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  offences 
committed,  and  all  pecuniary  forfeiturai  and-  penalties  had  or  incurred  under  or 
acainst  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  snail  and  may  be  heard  and  adjudged 
JUM  defermined  by  two  or  more  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  acting  within  the 
Piresidency  of  Bombay,  who  are  hereby  empowered  and  authorized  to  hear  and 
determine  the  samc»  aud  to  issue  their  summons  or  warrant  for  bringing  the  party 
pr  parties  complained  of  before  them,  and  upon  his  or  their  appearance  or  con- 
'tempt  and  default,  to  hear  the  parties,  examine  witnesses,  and  to  give  judj^- 
ment  or  sentence  according  as  in  and  by  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  is 
ordained  and  directed,  and  to  award  and  issue  out  warrants,  under  their  hands 
and  seals,  for  the  paying  of  such  forfeitures  and  penalties  as  may  he  imposed,  upon 
.the  goods  aud  chattels  of  the  offender,  and  cau>e  .sale  to  be  rnaile  of  the  goods  and 
chattels,  if  they  shall  not  be  redeemed  within  six  days,  rendering  to  tlie  |>arly  tlie 
overplus,  if  any  be,  after  deducting  the  aniountof  sucli  fortV  itnie  or  ]>ouaItv,  and 
the  costs  and  charges  attending  the  lev7iiig  tberenf ;  and  in  case  suflkicnt  disih'.ss 
Mmll  not  be  found,  and  such  forfeitures  and  penalties  .sliall  not  he  forthwith  paid, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  Justices  of  the  Peace,  aud  thev  are  hereby 
hereby  anthorized  and  required  by  warrant  or  warrants  under  their  hands  and 
seals  to  cause  such  offender  or  offenders  to  be  couuuttted  to  the  common  jail  of 
Bombay,  ttiere  to  remain  for  any  time  not  exceed!  ni^  four  calendar  month.H,  unlesN 
tuch  fonef  tares  and  penalties  snd  all  reasonable  charges  fihall  he  .«ooner  paid  and 
satisfied,  and  that  all  the  said  forfeitures  when  paid  and  levied,  shall  be  from  time 
-ID  time  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  and  to  be  employed  aud  'disponed  of  aceordin^  to  the 
order  or  directions  of  his  Majesty's  saitl  J^i.stic(.s  of  the  Peace,  at  their  general 
quarter  or  other  sessions. 

XX.~Provided  always,  aud  he  it  Airther  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
^at  Dothiug  in  this  rule,  onlinance,  and  regulation  contained » shall  be  deemed  or 
taJcen  to  extend  or  apply  to  any  book  or  paper  printed  bv  the  authority  and  for  thc^ 
use  of  the  Government  of  any  or  either  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  India,  or  to 
-any  printed  book  or  paper  containing  only  shipping  intelligence,  advertisements 
of  sales,  current  prices  of  commodities,  rates  of  exchauge,  or  other  inteUigeuce 
■olely  of  a  coramerctai  nature. 

No.  J.-^Form  of  Notice  to  the  Chief  Secretary  or  other  perton  acting  €$  tueh, 
that  any  person  keept  any  printing  press  or  types  for  prkithg. 
•    I,  A.  B.  of  do  hereby  declare  tliat  I  have  a  printing  press  and  types  for 

printing,  which  I  propose  to  nse  for  printing  within  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
ami  which  I  require  to  be  entered  for  that  purpose,  in  pursuance  of  the  rule, 
ardioaBce,  and  regulation,  No.  of  1825. 

Witness  my  hand,  this  day  of 

Signed  in  the  presence  of  A.  B. 

No.  If.— Form  of  Certificate  that  notice  has  been  given  of  a  printing  press  or 
types  for  printing. 

I,  CD.  Chief  Secretary  to  Goveniment,  (or  acting  Chief  Secretary,)  do  hereby 
certify,  that  A.  B.  of  hath  delivei*ed  to  inc  a' notice  in  writing,  ap^aring 

to  be  signed  by  him,  and  attested  by  as  a  witness  to  his  signing  the 

same,  that  he  the  said  A.  B.Jiath  a  printing  press  and  types  for  printing,  which 
lie  purposes  to  use  for  printing  within  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  and  which  he 
lias  reqaired  to  be  entered,  pur.<qiant  to  the  rule,  ordinance,  and  legidation.  No. 
1.  of  Ib2&.       Witness  my  hand,  this  day  of 

CD. 
Published  by  Order  of  the  Honourable 
the  Governor  in  Council. 
Bombay  Castle,  P.  GRBENHILL, 

9bthifyy,iiS25.  Acting  Sec,  to  Govt. 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF   MR.  NORTON. 

riM>CECDINGS  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  BOMBAY. 

jfyril  2, 1825. 

Mr.  Irwin  moves,  ore  imut,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Advocatc-Oeofral,  tkat  Mc 
Browne,  one  of  the  Attomeyi  of  the  Court,  may  be  ordered  to  answer  the  mmr 
ters  contained  in  the  AiBdavit  now  prodaced,  orGfiOROB  Norton,  Eaq. 

Some  parts  of  the  Affidavit  of  Mr.  Norton,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Irwioi  were  tad* 

By  the  Court.— Motion  refused. 

Mr.  Browne  moves,  tliat  the  Affidavit  of  Mr.  Norton  be  filed. 

Mr.  Irwin  not  opposing. 

By  the  Court.— Ordered,  that  the  Affidavit  of  Mr.  Norton  be  filed  on  the 
Crown  side. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

George  Norton,  of  Bombay,  £$q.,  makedi  oath  and  saith,  that  on  Satanlay, 
the  26th  day  of  February  last,  he  was  occupied  in  Court  in  arguing  a  case,  as 
Counsel,  upon  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Browne,  who  is  an  Attorney  of  thisCowt, 
and  that  in  the  progress  of  tliat  argument,  Mr.  Browne  repeatedly  called  this 
deponent's  attention  to  some  statements  made  in  a  certain  Affidavit.  And  this 
deponent  saith.  that  he  had  before,  and  In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  moved  die 
Court,  that  this  Affidavit  might  be  filed  and* read  in  the  cause,  but  that  mdi 
motion  had  been  positively  rejected ;  and  further,  tliat  the  Court  has  nibse- 
queutly  refused  to  read  this  same  Affidavit,  as  having  been  irregularly  filed.  And 
this  deponent  further  saith,  that  upon  Mr.  Browne's  so  calling  this  deponent's 
attention  to  the  said  Affidavit,  he,  this  deponent,  as  repeatedly  informed  him 
that  he  could  not  notice  any  of  its  contents  for  the  reasons  mentioned  ;  bnt  not- 
withstanding this,  that  subsequently,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  iiioniing« 
and  upon  hearing  Counsel  on  the  opposite  side,  referring  to  some  statements 
before  the  Court  in  the  cause.  Mr.  Browne  told  this  deponent  that  soch  state- 
ments were  all  contradicted  iu  the  Affidavit  herein  referred  to,  and  accused  this 
deponent  of  not  having  read  it,  using  words,  to  the  best  of  this  de|)onent*s  recol- 
lection, to  this  eflfect :  **  It  ought  to  be  stated  to  the  Court,  that  this  is  all  con- 
tradicted :  I  will  show  you  the  words."  Whereupon  this  deponent  said,  it  was 
of  no  use  to  refer  to  that  Affidavit,  as  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  it ;  and  Mr. 
Browne  replied,  "  Sir,  you  wont  read  this  Adffiavit"  And  this  deponent  !«ith. 
that  he  then  told  Mr.  Browne,  tliat  lie  had  read  it  more  than  three  times;  ana 
that  if  he  persisted  in  the  course  he  was  taking,  he  should  throw  up  his  instruc- 
tions at  once,  for  that  he  prevented  this  deponent  from  conducting  nis  case  with 
any  effect,  by  withdrawing  his  attention  by  nis  perpetual  plague  and  Lntermptioii. 
And  tins  deponent  saith,  that  he  expressed  himself  precisely  to  this  effect,  and 
to  the  best  of  liis  recollection.  In  these  very  words,  but  in  an  angry  maimer.  And 
this  deponent  saith,  that  upon  hb  tlius  expresnug  himself,  Mr.  Browne  bei^an 
to  address  him  again ;  but  this  deponent  interruptea  him,  and  said,  **  1  denre. 
Sir,  YOU  will  hold  your  tongue ;  I  will  not  allow  any  ftirUier  conversation  with 
me ;  which  he  repeated,  though  in  vain,  many  times,  upon  Mr.  Browne's  con- 
tiiining  his  attempts  to  address  liim ;  till,  at  last,  Mr.  Browne  declared  he  woold 
address  the  Court.  And  this  deponent  said,  **  Do  so,  but  don't  address  me." 
To  which  Mr.  Browne  replied,  **  I  shall  not  address  the  Court,  for  1  can  protect 
myself."  And  this  deponent  Faiih^  that  u|M>n  tliis  he  told  Mr.  Browne,  in  aa 
angry  manner,  and  under  much  irritation,  to  the  effect,  and,  to  the  best  of  this 
deponent's  recollection,  in  words  that,  for  the  future,  ne,  this  deponent,  wovild 
not  allow  him  to  hold  any  private  conversation  with  him  whate\-er,  either  in 
Court  or  at  this  deponent's  office,  about  his  instructions,  which  was  the  only 
defence  he  had  against  such  fellows  as  him.  And  this  deponail  saith,  that  afier 
this,  Mr.  Browne  made  scveml  other  remarks,  and,  amongst  others,  that  this 
deponent  was  very  impertinent ;  but  this  deponent  merely  ^-aved  h»  hand,  and 
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made  tio  further  answer  or  obsenration  wbaterer.  And  this  deponent  saith, 
that  the  manner  of  Mr.  Browne  was,  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  this  alter* 
cation,  riolent  and  |mrposcly  disrespectful.. 

And  this  deponent  further  maketh  oath,  and  saith,  that  between  five  and  six 
o'clodc  ou  tlie  Monday  morniuff  following,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  army,  who 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  this  deponent,  desired,  by  a  note  couched  in  the  terms 
of  an  acQuaintance,  the  favour  of  a  short  inteniew  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
iuformea  this  deponent,  that  he  waited  upon  him  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Browne  for  an 
explanation  of  this  deponent's  language  on  the  Saturday  preceding.  Whereupon 
this  deponent  inf(»rmed  him  to  the  effect,  that  Mr.  Browne's  own  conduct  and 
language  on  that  occasion  had  been  such  as,  he  conceived,  rendered  such  a 
demand  unjustifiable.  That  the  geotleman  then  said,  that  as  tliis  deponent 
declined  any  exphinatioo,  he  would  aailc  him  to  name  some  friend  whom  he 
might  wait  upon,— meaning,  as  thi;*  deponent  believes,  for  the  purpose  of 
amnging  a  duel  between  this  deponent  and  Mr.  Browne.  That  this  deponent 
told  the  gentleman,  that  he  should  not  meniiou  the  name  of  any  friend  with  a 
view  to  this  deponent's  meeting  Mr.  Browne  in  the  way  he  proposed ;  and  added, 
that,  itidependent  of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Browne's  behaviour  ou  the  occastioii  In 
question,  the  whole  subject  of  offence  took  place  between  himself  and  an  x\t- 
torney  in  the  progress  of  a  professional  transacdon.  And  this  deponent  further 
informed  that  gentleman,  that  if  Mr.  Browne  took  any  further  step  of  this 
natuie,  he,  this  deponent,  should  bring  his  conduct  before  the  consideration  of 
the  Court. 

And  this  deponent  further  maketh  oath,  and  saith,  that  upwards  of  a  fortniglit 
after  this  interview,  Mr.  Browne  came  into  this  deponent's  office,  and  after  seat- 
ing himself,  said,  that  he  found  himself  constrained  to  call  upon  this  deponent, 
in  consequence  of  a  rumour  that  this  deponent  had  made  some  remarks  npon  his 
character,  to  the  effect,  that  he  did  not  consider  Mr.  Browne  in  the  light  of  a 
gentleman.  To  which  this  deponent  replied,  tliat  he  hud  made  no  remarks  at  all 
about  his  character.  'Hiar  Mr.  Browne  thereupon  declared  himself  much  obliged 
bv  such  dbavowal,  and  then  alluded  to  the  interview  hereinbefore  stated.  That 
this  deponent  told  him,  that  he,  Mr.  Browne,  perfectly  well  knew  that  he,  this 
deponent,  had  never  had  any  intercourse  wiUi  him  whatever,  except  in  his  cha- 
racter of  an  Attorney ;  and  that  sucli  was  the  nature  of  his  intercourse  with  him 
on  tlie  occa$iou  he  alluded  to.  And  that  as  to  any  explanation  required  at  th's 
deponent's  hands,  he,  tliis  deponent,  had  informed  his,  Mr.  Browne's,  friend, 
that  he  conceived  Mr.  Browne's  own  conduct  and  lauguaffe  had  been  such  as  to 
disentitle  him  to  any.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  Mr.  Browne,  after 
some  few  observations  about  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  proper  course  between 
an  attorney  and  his  own  counsel,  said,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  felt 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  informing  this  deponent,  tiiat  he  !«hould,  on  any 
future  occasion  of  this  kind,  hold  a  horsewhip  over  this  deponent's  head.  Where- 
upon this  deponent  immediately  ordeied  him  out  of  his  ofHce,  and  desired  him 
not  to  enter  it  again  on  any  account,  as  he  slu>uld  hold  no'further  communication  ■ 
with  him,  either  professionally  or  otherwise. 

(Signed)  George  Norton. 

Sworn  at  Bombay,  aforesaid,  this  29th  day 
of  March  18*^5,  before  me, 

(Signed)  M.West. 

Depvtjf  Clerk  of  (he  Crown. 
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PRBATB  AT  THE   BAST   INDIA   BOUSB. 

£iui  India  Hmue,  j€m,  25^  1826. 

The  minutes  of  last  Court  havinf^  be^u  read, 

The  Hon.  L.  Stanhopb  said,  Before  the  important  question,  which  is  lor. 
discussion  this  day,  is  entered  upon,  I  wish  to  be  informed  whether  either 
the  Marquis  of  Hasting^s  or  Lord  WeUesley  has  been  nominated  to  the  Go* 
vemment  of  British  India,  or  whether  Lord'  Amherst  "has  been  recalled  ?  In 
stating  my  reasons  for  asking  this  question,  I  will  take  up  bat  rety  little 
time  of  the  Court.  If  \  am  satisfactorily  answered,  1  shall  not  be  necosai- 
tated  to  make  aspecific  motion  on  the  subject.  I  ask  this  question,  because  I 
think  that  Lord  Amherst  has  unnecessarily  plunged  this  country  into  a  most  de* 
structive  war.  When  1  hear  of  the  calamitous  events  which  are  daily  occur- 
ring iu  India,  of  the  great  number  of  my  brother  soldiers  that  are  perisbiog 
in  the  unwholesome  swamps  and  uncongenial  climate  they  were  led  into— 
when  t  recollect,  too,  the  enormous  expense  to  which  this  country  is  put,  io 
carrying  on  this  most  disastrous  war,  amounting,  I  believe,  to  a  million  of 

rupees  per  month > 

Sir  John  Sbw£ll.>-I  rise  to  order.  The  hon.  Proprietor  stated,  that  be 
meant  to  put  a  question,  and  now  he  is  entering  into  all  the  reasons,  ia 
detail,  for  doing  so.  He  is  going  into  matters  not  before  the  Court,  and 
which  cannot  be  entertained,  uukss  a  specific  motion  had  been  made. 

The  Hon.  L.  Stanhope. — The  learned  Gentleman  has  stated  correctly  the 
course  I  intend  to  pursue.  1  wish  to  ask  a  question,  and  I  am  giving  certain 
reasons  upon  which  that  question  is  founded.  In  the  way  that!  intend  to  do 
that,  1  shall  not  occupy  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  of  the  time  of  the 
Court.  But  if  1  am  not  allowed  to  pursue  that  course,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
make  a  specific  motion  on  the  subject.  I  was  complaining  of  the  enoi  uiawa 
expense  this  country  was  put  to  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war.  The 
expense  was  so  great,  that  since  1  last  addresseil  the  Court  upon  this  sobjcct, 
three  months  ago,  a  sum  had  been  laid  out  sufficient  to  have  built  a  second' 
St.  Pauls,  or  to  have  constructed  the  projected  quay  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  have  made  this  the  Hoest  city  in  the  world.  I  have  anodier 
reason  which  induces  me  to  ask  this  question,  and  it  is  the  firm  conviction  1 
entertain,  that  if  Lord  Amherst  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
India,  we  shall  ultimately  lose  that  country,  as  we  formerly  did  America.  I 
,  think  it  very  extraordinary  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Canning,  who  possessed  un- 
'  doubted  talents,   and  who    had  conferred  extraordinary  benefits    on    the 

country ., 

The  Chairman.t-I  think  the  hon.  Proprietor  is  unnecessarily  consuming 
the  tim^  of  the  Court,  when  no  motion  is  regularly  before  it. 

Mr.  Hums. — ^Thehon.  Proprietor  had  better  follow  the  usual  course,  and, 
allow  the  business  of  the  day  to  have  precedence.  No  man  feels  more  strongly' 
than  I  do  on  t^e  subject  to  which  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  Ims  alluded ; 
but  still  I  think  it  preferable  not  to  introduce  it  at  this  period  of  the  day. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said->>--When  questions  are  asked,  or  notices  of  motions 
given,  and  such  questions  or  notices  prefaced  by  arguments,  it  is  manifestly 
irregular.  I  intend  to  ask  some  questions  to-day  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  Company  ;  but  if  1  preface  it  by  an  address,  which  cannot  regularly  be 
answered,  1  am  convinced  1  should  be  acting  contrary  to  the  rules  of  order. 
I  might  consume  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Court  as  to  exclude  entirely  the 
discussion  of  the  question  for  which  we  are  assembled. 

The  Hon.L.  Stanhope. — ^Tlie  learned  Gentleman,  who  complains  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  Court  being  consumed',  is  taking  up  more  time  than  I 
should,  had  I  been  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  R.  ilACK80N.--^Put  the  question  direct,  and  then  there  can  be  no  objec« 
tion  to  it. 
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Tb#  Hon.  it.  Stanhopb.— My  quMtion  then  U,  wlMther  th«  llarqais  •( 
WeDeslcy  or  the  Marquis  of  Hasting  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the- 
Government  of  British  India,  or  whether  Lord  Amherst  is  allowed  to  remain 
there  ?  If  he  be,  then  we  are  likely  to  lose  our  possessions  iu  that  part  of  the 
world,  as  we  lost  America. 

*  The  Chairman, — If  I  understand  the  question  of  the  fcallant  oflker,  it  is, 
wliether  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  or  the  Marquis  ofWellesley  has  been, 
proposed  or  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Governor  of  India  ?  I  have  no  best- 
Mtiou  in  saying,  that  1  hare  proposed  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  they  havo. 
not  been  proposed  by  me.  There  is  no  question  at  present  for  the  removal 
of  Lord  Ambersty  and  he  is  not  removed. 

OUDB  PAPBR8. 

The  Chairman  was  about  to  state  the  purpose  for  which  the  Court  had 
been  convened,  when 

Mr.  Hum B  said— ^Before  I  address  the  Court  on  the  motion,  which  it  i|' 
aMembled  to  consider,  perhaps  1  may  be  permitted,  for  tbe  convenience  of 
rentlemen  who  come  here  to  consider  another  subject,  to  ask  whether  von,  Sir,, 
have  not  received  a  letter  Arum  Sir  John  Dovle.  on  the  subject  to  which  1  have^ 
alluded ;  and  if  so,  I  wish  to  be  Infonned  whether  there  is  any  objection  to 
dispose  of  that  question  first  ? 

The  CHAiftMAN'.— 1  can  see  no  objection  to  have  the  letter  read,  which 
i^M  received  from  the  worthy  Baronet  yesterday. 

(Tbe  letter  was  read  by  the  Clerk.  Sir  John  Doyle  stated,  that  labouring 
under  a  severe  cold  and  sore  throat,  that  prevented  his  attendance  at  the  Court 
tiMUy,  he  requested  that  the  Court  of  Directors  might  po&tpone  the  motion 

tiU  Wednesday  se'ouifht,  or  any  other  day  they  might  think  fit. The 

Court  of  Directors  wrote,  iu  answer  to  the  above  letter,  that  they  had  not  the 
power  to  adjourn  to  a  given  day  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  of  which  the 
boa.  Baronet  had  riven  notice.  They  also  stated,  that  they  would  cause  the 
letter  of  the  hon.  Baronet  to  be  read  in  the  General  Court  to-morrow,  when, 
perhaps,  the  most  convenient  course  would  be,  for  one  of  his  friends  to  move 
for  the  postponement  of  the  question  to  some  specific  dav,  or  sine  die.) 

Mr.  HuMfe. — 1  now  move,  at  the  request  of  Sir  John  Doyle,  that  the  consi- 
deratipn  of  the  question  be  postponed  till  this  day  fortnight. 

The  Chairman. — I  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  the  question  were , 
adjourned  to  the  next  quarterlv  General  Court.  Parliament  was  about  to 
meet,  and  that  might  give  occasion  to  call  a  General  Court.  But  at  any  rate 
the  ordinary  matter  would  occupy  but  a  short  time  at  the  next  Quarterly  G«« 
neral  Court,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  might  be  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Sir  John  Doyle's  motion. 

'Mr.  R.  Jackson.— ^I  am  strongly  inclined  to  accede  to  any  proposition  that. 
comes  from  the  Chair,  particularly  if  the  suggestion  is  fouud^ou  the  plea  of 
convenience.  There  could  be  but  one  feeling  and  one  wish  on  that  point ;  but 
I  must  say,  that  unless  the  Proprietors  are  desiroUs  of  po&tponing  this  impor- 
tant auestion,  they  could  not  agree  to  such  a  distant  day  as  the  hon.  Cbair- ' 
man  nsd  pointed  out.  Sir  John  Doyle  wished,  on  account  of  temporary  in-, 
disposition,  that  his  motion  might  be  postponed  for  a  short  time,  but  to . 
adjourn  it  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  woula  be  in  fact  to  refuse  his  request.  If 
Wednesday  fortnight  were  an  inconvenient  day,  let  another  day  be  named 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  friends  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  thought 
that  the  Oude  Papers  contained  injurious  reflections  on  his  character  ;  and  it 
was  fur  this  reason  the  hon.  Baronet  determined  to  bring  them  forward  tq 
the  view  of  the  Proprietors.  The  hon.  Baronet  considered  the  character  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  attacked,  and  he  meant  to  defend  that  character. 
Wm  it  fkir  that  that  defence  should  be  deferred  until  its  noble  object  had 
left  the  shores  of  his  country  for  his  honourable  exile  in  Malta .'  But  that 
would  be  the  effect  of  postponing  it  for  seven  or  eight  weeks.  The  alterna- 
tive was  therefore  either  to  refuse  the  appUcatioa  of  the  hoD«  Baronet,  or  lo 
allow  bis  motion  to  come  on,  while  the  noble  Marquis  remained  in  thU: 
countrjr. 
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The  Chairman .~I  bcff  leave  to  state  that  I  do  not  oppose  the  propositioii ; 
I  merely  throw  out  an  idea.  It  strikes  me  that  the  learned  Gentl<'man  has 
taken  up  the  matter  as  if  1  wished  to  resist  the  brin^n^  forward  of  the  qnes* 
tk)n  on  the  day  proposed.  I  never  had  such  an  intention,  althoQf^  the  learned 
Gentleman  seemed  to  contend  that  1  had.  I  repeat,  1  only  threw  out  a  sn^- 
^stion.  1  do  not  wish  it,  therefore,  to  he  understood  that  I  have  any  objec- 
tion to  the  motion  beine  brought  forward  at  the  time  proi>osed. 

Sir  John  Sewell. — ^Tbe  learned  Gentleman,  as  1  understand  him,  wishes 
that  the  motion  mi^ht  not  be  postponed,  as  the  character  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  had  been  attacked.  He  was  therefore  anxious  that  the  discnstioa 
might  not  be  put  off  until  the  noble  Marquis  was  some  thousands  of  miles  dis- 
tant. Now,  it  is  my  opiniun»  that  were  it  quite  sure  that  the  noble  Marquis 
would  be  in  this  country  when  the  motion  was  brought  forward,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  hurry  it.  But  I  understand,  from  very  good  authority,  that 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings's  stay  in  England  had  b^en  protracted  far  Ijeyoiid 
what  the  exigencies  of  his  Government  fairly  allowed,  much  against  his  own 
inclination,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  Government  at  home.  A  frigate 
had  been  prepared  some  time  ago  to  carry  his  Lordship  to  Malta,  and  be  had 
written  a  letter  under  the  impression  that  his  Lordship  would  have  left  this 
country  six  weeks  ago.  His  Lordship  would  most  probably  sail  in  tiie  course 
of  a  week,  now  that  the  Deccan  Prize  Money  question  was  disposed  of.  The 
reasoning,  therefore,  of  the  learoed  Gentleman  as  to  the  absence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  the  necessity  on  that  account  of  postponing  the 
subject  to  an  early  day,  did  not  apply.  As  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
I  view  it  in  a  different  light  from  the  learned  Gentleman ;  and  when  the  boo. 
Baronet  recovers  his  voice,  I  will  state  the  reasons  upon  which  my  opinioa 
is  founded.  I  think  it  very  hard  upon  the  noble  Marquis,  the  hon.  Baronet, 
and  their  friends,  if  oa  account  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  illness  this  question  was 
deferred  for  auv  considerable  time.  But  I  must  also  state,  that  alter  a  Court 
has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  question,  and  if  the  hon. 
Proprietor  who  calle.l  it  was  not  able  to  attend  from  indisposition,  it  was  a 
little  unreasonable  towards  those  who  had  come  a  long  way  at  considerable 
personal  inconvenience,  to  appoint  a  day  for  considering  the  subject,  without 
at  all  attending  to  their  accommodation.  I  concur  with  the  Chairman  in 
what  he  had  proposed.  I  think  it  to  be  the  most  preferable  way  to  discuss  the 
question  when  the  Proprietors  are  called  together  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness. That  day  would  suit  both  the  convenience  of  the  Court  of  Directori 
and  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
'  Mr.  Hume. — The  Court  may  dispose  of  the  matter  as  they  please,  but  I  and 
my  friends  still  have  it  in  our  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  Proprietors  in  the 
course  often  days.  I  therefore  propose  to  let  the  matter  stand  over  till  the 
business  of  the  day  is  finished. 

The  Chairman. — You  had  better  dispose  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Hump.. — Then  1  propose  the  postponement  of  the  motion  till  this  day 
fortnight. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — I  had  not  the  least  intention  to  insinuate  that  the  Chair- 
niian  wished  to  put  off  the  question  unnecessarily ;  and  I  can  bear  witness  to 
tb.e  uniform  kindness  that  both  he  and  the  Deputy-Chairman  had  used  whea 
speaking  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — 1  uish  the  question  to  be  brought  forward  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. We  are  all  subject  to  death,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  might  happen 
if  this  motion  were  put  off  to  an  indefinite  period.  I  have  aUva3rs  acted  by 
this  motto,  *'  take  time  by  the  forelock,"  and  I  recommend  it  to  be  acted 
upon  in  the  present  case. 
'  The  Chairman  put  the  question,  that  the  consideration  of  the  Oude  Papers 
be  adjourned  to  this  day  fortnight,  which  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

education  of  cadets. 
The  Chairman  then  scqua'^nted  the  Court  that  it  was  farther  made  ipccial 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  following  proposition  : — 
"  That  this  Court,  considering  the  great  importance  of  a  knowledge  tif  the 
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Wudoottoiiee  laAipta^  to  Enropeaa  officers  destined  to  act  wiUj  and  to  coni'^ 
roand  the  Natire  troops  in  India,  recommend  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
take  into  their  consideration  the  propriety  of  making  regulations,  that  no 
Cladet  shall  henceforth  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  Indian  unless  he  shall  upon 
examination  be  ftrnnd  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Hin- 
dobstanee  laogua^." 

Mr.  Hume. — As  I  wish  to  obtain  a  favourable  hearing  of  this  important 
question,  which  I  have  introduced  into  this  Court  on  several  former  occa- 
sions, considering  it  deserved  all  the  atteution  that  could  be  bestowed  upon 
it,  i  beg  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  gentlemeu  that  now  hear  me, 
that  the  present  question  is  one  that  can  in  no  way  affect  myself.    1  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  any  feeling  of  personal  inconvenience  or  inte- 
rest ;  and  if  I  did  not  consider  the  subject  to  be  of  immense  importance  to 
India,  and  if  I  were  not  pretty  well  sure  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  such  by 
every  Proprietor  present,  1  would  not  have  taken  up  so  much  time  of  the 
Court  as  1  have  formerly  done,  and  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  on  the  pre^ 
sent  occasion. .  Jt  is  from  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  that  existed  for  giving 
the  cadets  sent  out  to  India  a  proper  education  that  I  now  address  this  Court ; 
and  I  tbiak  the  interests  of  tliu  great  Company,  with  which  we :  are  all  con- 
nected, depends  greatly  on  the  success  of  the  proposhion  I  shall  submit 
to  them.    It  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  that  country  which  we  govern, 
to  place  persons  over  it  capable  of  discharging  their  duties  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner.    It  was  under  this  impression  that  I  formerlv  submitted  a  mo- 
tion to  the  Court  on  the  subject  of  educatioo ;  and  I  wish  this  Court  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  the  only  person  who  has  forced  this  question  upon  public 
attention.    I  heard  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Wdlesle^  mentioned  here 
to*day ;  and  1  wish  it  was  consistent  with  the  rales  of  this  Court  to  read  a 
minute  of  that  noble  Marquis  of  August  1800,  complaining  of  the  lamentable 
deficiency  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  prevailed  among 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  in  India,  ami  pointing  out  a  remedy.     The 
Court  of  Directors  answered  that  minute  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  approv- 
iilg  of  the  proposition  for  granting  extensive  instruction  to  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, but  differing  as  to  the  manner.   Now,  it  is  my  t>pinion,  that  if  instruc- 
tion was  g  x>d  for  the  civil  servante  of  the  Company,  it  was  also  good  for  the 
military  officers  commanding  the  Company's  troops  in  In^a,  for  it  must  be 
evident  to  any  person  who  thought  upon  the  subject*  that  men  having  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  prepared  to  perform  militery  execution,  should  be -so 
trained  as  not  to  be  likely  to  be  misled  by  error.    But  such  bad  not  alwa^'s 
been  the  case,  for  fatel  mistakes  had  taken  place,  where  men  were  called 
upon  to  act  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  language  of  those  people  over 
whom  they  were  placed.    I  am  therefore  prepared  to  maintain,  that  if  it  was 
thi>ught  of  imporUuce  to  extend  proper  instruction  to  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company,  it  was  equally  so  with  regard  to  the  military  officers.  This  subject 
bad  beeu  intnKluced.into  this  Court  in  1805.  It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
read  the  speech  of  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  R.  Jackson)  on  that  occasion  ;  and  I 
feel  much  gratification  at  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  that  period, 
agreeing  in  the  necessity  of  giving  their  servants  the  mott  ample  means  of  in- 
struction, and  at  the  general  feeling  which  prevailed  of  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure then  contemplated,  and  the  benefito  that  would  result  from  the  extension 
and  continuance  of  the  system.  Now,  it  was  rather  singular,  that  with  this  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  every  person  in  the  Court  at  that  period,  and,  I  may 
say,  of  every  person  with  whom  I  have  since  conversed  up«m  the  subject,  that 
the  Company  had  allowed  so  many  years  to  pass  by  without  placing  their  mi- 
litery officers  on  the  same  footing  with  their  civil  servanU  in  this  respect. 
Great  expense  had  beeu  incurred  for  instructiun,  but  it  was  not  of  that  nature 
which  1  wish  to  see  afforded ;  for  certeinly  the  progress  of  the  young  gentle- 
men in  acquiring  the  Orientul  languages  was  not  so  great  as  might  be  ex- 
pected.   The  present  Session  of  Parliament,  I  hope,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  over  without  a  remedy  beinsr  applied  to  the  evil,  which  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  exist  for  a  day  longer.   The  ablest  and  most  intelligent  men  then 
waftild  perform  U^ose  duties  which  at  prei»ent  are  discharged  by  men  who  are 
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inoraat  of  the  Native  tani^age,  ukI  who  bold  di§Uiiriittli«d  titoatloas  So  tli* 
Company'ft  service.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  guara  against  a  defect  of  tbit 
kiod  in  toe  civil  service  ;  the  Court  should  consider  bow  much  more  oecessary 
it  was  to  prevent  its  existence  in  the  military  department.  Such  an  evil  itaoM 
au  longer  be  allowed  to  eiList  if  its  magnitude  was  only  coasiderad  attas* 
tively.  No  man,  I  am  sure,  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  evils  have  occomd 
DO  the  part  of  the  officers  through  their  igaorance  of  the  Native  laaeviage. 
I  remember  that  it  was  a  very  strong  argument  on  the  part  of  the  genflemap 
behind  the  bar  against  this  measure  when  1  first  brourbt  it  forward,  thai 
there  was  not  the  nseans  in  this  country  to  aflbrd  that  £^(Tee  of  iBttrvciioa 
'Which  was  proposed.  At  that  period,  certainly,  the  opportunitiea  of  aoqidr*- 
ing  such  instruction  were  very  limited,  compared  to  what  they  ware  new  \ 
and  for  this  happy  change  they  had  to  thank  the  teal  and  persevarMnce  of 
his  hon.  Friesd»  i}>f*  Gilchrist,}  who,  together  with  myself,  has  siftied  the 
requisitioii  which  has  called  the  Proprietors  together  to*>day.  These  be«eficial 
aAscts  were  owing  to  the  exertioDs  oi  that  gentleman  in  this  country  %  and  w«a 
he  not  present,  I  would  state,  in  warmer  terms,  the  high  sense  which  1  anttr* 
tain  of  the  utility  of  that  gentleman's  eflbrts.  '1  think  his  conduct  cmsMat  bt 
praised  too  much ;  and  when  the  matter  comet  to  be  inqidred  into,  ka  will  ba 
found  to  have  conferred  important  find  lasting  benefits  on  India.  The  obatactoy 
however,  whSch  I  met  seven  years  ago,  was  now  no  looger  In  the  way.  Tbctt 
was  then  no  establishment  for  instruction  in  the  Hlndoostanee  langnagCt 
except  that  formed  by  Dr.  Gilchrist  himself.  But,  Independent  of  his  esta« 
Misbments,  there  were  now  thirty,  where  young  ffsntlemea  might  at  a  vary 
little  expense  be  instructed  in  the  Native  language.  Perhaps,  centlMnan  In 
this  Court  were  not  aware  of  the  number  of  persona  put  over  the  Dumeroae 
nrmies  in  India,  and  who  were,  therefore,  in  a  situation  of  great  rcaponiiU* 
li^  and  Importance.  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  the  Company  have  1M,0M 
men  in  arms,  wim  are  commanded  by  5000  European  oflletrs.  I  caiuiot  par» 
fectly  make  up  the  number  at  this  moment  {  hut  In  1819,  when  I  mentioned 
this  subject  to  the  Court,  there  were  ware  3467  European  military  offioata  \ 
nnd  at  present,  the  Individuals  composing  the  officers  of  the  Indian  nrmy 
nmounted  at  least  to  between  five  or  six  thousand.  It  should  be  i«colleMd, 
too,  that  great  part  of  tbis  number  were  not  confined  to  military  duty  idone^ 
and  I  think  1  shall  be  able  to  prove,  before  I  sit  down,  that  nartof  an  officer^s 
duty  cannot  be  properly  or  satisfactorily  performed  witiiout  nia  understanding 
Hindoostanee.  If  any  gentleman  is  not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  1 
state,  I  would  recommend  him  to  read  a  pamphlet,  written  by  a  miUtaiy 
officer,  who  had  been  seventeen  years  In  India,  and  which  had  been  pablisk* 
«d  after  I  had  given  noiice  of  my  motion.  That  pamphlet  pointed  out  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  necessity  of  giving  instiuctton  in  the  Native  language  to 
military  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  their  duties  in  a  proper  and 
Mcient  manner.  It'  the  Directors,  who  rul^  atid  governed  India,  had  not  as 
'et  read  that  pamphlet,  he  would  recommend  them  to  do  so  as  early  at  poaei- 
ie.  It  remarlced,  that  the  King's  officers,  from  their  ignorauce  of  the  Native 
language,  were  subjected  to  the  greatest  inconvenieuce.  I  have  extracted 
from  that  pamphlet  some  observat-ons  which  wouhl  gire  the  Ci>urt  an  idea 
-of  what  important  duties  King's  officers  had  to  perform,  who  were  generally 
Ignorant  of  the  language. 

If  gentlemen  are  to  proceed  to  India  before  being  in  part  instructed  in  the 
language,  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  but  few  will  have  the  perseverance 
and  courage  necessary  for  iu  acquirement  after  they  reach  the  country.  I 
am  aware  this  is  not  a  onivr rsal  rule.  1  know  there  are  instances  to  the  con^ 
trary  ;  but  1  cannot  but  believe  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  oar  Oriental  schelars 
In  ludia  made  some  proficiency  in  the  language  before  they  nroceeded  to  that 
country.  They  had  a  viiyage  of  six  months  to  perform,  and  this  six  months 
would  not  be  oeglerted  by  young  men,  ardent  in  their  pursuits,  and  anxhms 
Xo  make  tbetr  way  in  life,  and  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  sHU 
farther  proficiency  In  the  languaj^e,  which  they  would  probably  never  attain 
at  all,  if  entirely  overlooked  while  in  tbis  country.  To  show  how  many  !«• 
jportani  duties  European  officers  have  to  traiMact  in  India,  1  omy  manifoti 
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Jhat,  i«  iSSa,  tbcre  were  in  the  eafineen,  the  ca^ry,  the  artillery^  ftad 
thhty  cegimenu  of  NetWe  infaotry»«t  the  Pretideucy  of  Bengal,  1796  European 
•ftoert.  Now,  of  thete  1795  officers,  1664  were  present;  and  of  that  number* 
yd*  will  be  surprised  to  learo,  thare  were  no  fewer  than  536  who  held  staff*' 
appointments,  or,  in  other  words»  were  called  upon  to  perform  duties  out  of 
Ihe  ordinary  line  of  military  business.  Now  military  officers,  it  is  well  kuown, 
are  frequently  selected  to  take  «bar|^  of  the  commissariat,  to  take  fturv^ni» 
aenverlook  the  arsenal,  and  are  occasionally  called  to  •diplomat  missions  ; 
emd  with  all  due  deference  to  their  clyiltans,  I  beUeve  it  will  be  found  that* 
oo  a  fair  view  of  the  cooduct  of  the  military  men  employad  in  diplomatip 
aaissions,  it  will  bear  a  no  mcau  comparison  with  that  of  their  more  Mvoored 
and  superiorty  educated  brethren.  The  civilians  have  not  to  climb  the  ladr 
4)er  of  promotion  with  the  toil  which  the  military  men  are  compelled  to 
nndergo*  These  do  Dot  proceed  to  India  with  those  high,  and,  1  contends 
misch&vous  feelings  of  dignity,  which  are  imbibed  by  the  civil  servants  of 
4he  Company.  Tbey  are  not  so  well  paid,  and  therefore  feel  the  necessity  oi 
proceeding  in  their  course  with  steadiness,  step  by  step.  Now  when  we  se|K 
4bat  a  third  of  our  military  officers  in  India  are  emploved  on  staff*ajppoint* 
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s,  how  can  we,  sitting  in  this  Court  as  reaMnable  men, — with  what 
jatisfiictieB  can  we  declare  we  have  performed  our  duty  towanls  that  great 
•empire,  or  to  those  gentlemen,  if  we  send  them  out  destitute  of  that  knew-* 
ledge  which  is  indispensable  to  the  discharge  of  their  important  functions  ? 
Would  anv  gentleman,  I  ask»  be  he  a  merchant  tradiD|^  to  Spain  or  to  Hoi* 
■land,  woeid  he  employ  a  man  in  his  service  who  was  ignorant  of  a  word  of 
•Spanish  or  Dutch  ?  Would  he  send  such  an  individual  to  barter  with  thie 
•natives  ?  Could  such  a  man  perform  the  duties  that  fall  to  an  agent  without 
•a  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  by  those  with  whom  he  has  intercourse? 
The  mevckant,  of  course,  would  say :  '<  I  want  a  person  who  understands 
Spanish  er  Dutch  to  transaot  my  business.  I  will  not  intrust  my  affairs  to 
-%  man  who  is  utterly  ignorant  of  these  languages*'.'  Were  a^iy  merchant  to 
act  o^rwise,  1  should  consider  him  one  who  did  not  understand  what  i4[>per- 
^tains  to  his  own  inteiests.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  individuals  in  thff 
mercantile  world  would  act  in  the  way  1  have  described^  Then  how  «an  wf , 
who  are  Proprietors  of  £ast  India  Stock,— how  can  the  Directors  reconcile 
it  to  their  duty,  to  pursne  a  different  course  with  respect  to  the  affsirs  of  the^r 
empire,  which  tbey  would  not  adopt  in  a  case  in  which  their  pwn  private 
.'kiterests  are  concerned  ?    I  only  ask  of  you  to  make  some  similitude  betwe^ 

SKir  conduct  as  public  men,  and  that  which  you  would  pursue  as  private 
dividuals.  You  have  seen  that  a  third  of  your  military  offlcein,  m  staff 
situations,  are  employed  in  functioos  fioreign  to  their  military  duties  i  aufl 
ought  tbey  net,  1  say,  to  receive  that  kind  of  instruction  which  is  adeqiiatay 
and  indeed  indispensable,  to  the  discharge  of  those  functioi^s  ?  I  remt  io 
-aay,  that  accounu  from  ludia  contain  great  complaints  of  some  of  the  an- 
.pointments  which  have  been  lately  made.  It  is  asserted,  that  individual 
-iiave  been  appointed  to  the  staff,  who  are  totally  unfit  to  fill  their  situations. 
1  sincerely  trust  that  we  shall  have  some  statements  sent  home*  showing  how 
basely  an  extensive  patronage  has  been  abused,  and  the  public  interest 
sacrificed  to  thcpromotion  of  private  convenience.  I  never  recollect  %o  have 
seen  so  many  statements  of  this  kind  before  from  India ;  and  am  sure  if  the^e 
.are  any  nulitary  men  in  Court,  or  any  other  individuals,  who  have  late\y 
received  communications  from  India  on  this  subject,  tbey  will  attest  the  tru^ 
of  what  1  have  said*  I  regret  the  fact  the  more  on  this  account,  because  the 
ignorance  of  individuals  employed  in  departments  which  their  imperfections, 
arising  out  of  an  ignorance  of  the  Native  language,  render  them  inadequate 
to  fill,  gives  rise  to  the  obstruction  of  regular  supplies  in  different  quarter^. 
Everyone  wbo  has  been  in  India  must  know  bow  nelpless  and  utterly  useless 
an  animal  is  a  European  ignorant  of  the  vernacular  language.  Lord  Miotn, 
In  one  of  his  despatches  in  ib08«  enumerates,  very  poinUdly,  the  evils  Uke^ 
to  arise  from  such  an  ignorance.  His  Lordship  saj^,  in  the  first  place,  that 
such  a  «ant  of  knowledge  on  the  pait  of  Uie  Company's  servants,  creates, 
aHMToidably,  an  almo«t  unlimited  dependence  on  the  Natives.    Hoir  ipuiqh 
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extortion,  (bis  Lordship  asks,)  bow  much  cruelty  to  the  Natire  subject, 
result  from  this  ignorance  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  rutu  and 
distress  to  the  unfortunate  European,  whose  ig^norance  of  the  lanpiai^ 
delivers  him  up  to  the  rule  and  power  of  men  whom  be  should,  bj  ngbts, 
direct,  but  who  soon  chani^e  their  condition  of  servants  for  that  of  masters  ? 
How  much  loss  and  misery,  how  much  ruin  and  disgrace,  have  resulted,  and 
are  eve^y  day  resultinc,  from  this  cause,  a  very  short  acquaintance  with 
India  will  show.  Tb€«e  remarks  his  Lordship  used  in  reference  to  ibe  civil 
service,  and  1  believe  with  great  Justice.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  military  service ;  and  we  should  have  observed  very 
different  effects  at  this  dav,  if  the  Company  had  adopted  the  same  plan  A 
educating  their  military  officers  as  they  put  in  force  with  respect  to  their  civil 
servanta.  The  number  of  cadets  sent  to  India,  from  1814  to  1820,  was  2574  ; 
and  from  1820  to  1823  and  1824,  it  was  4728,  exclusive  of  medical  servants  ; 
thus  makinr  a  total  of  upwards  of  7000  military  officers,  who,  since  tke  date 
of  the  last  charter,  have  been  sent  to  India.  Not  au  officer  of  this  larre  nun- 
ber  but  would  have  been  qualified  for  the  performance  of  all  his  duties,  if 
proper  attention  had  been  at  the  time  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  cadets 
in  the  vernacular  language.  How  important  a  consideration  *.  We  cannot, 
it  is  true,  correct  what  is  past,  but  it  behoves  us  to  look  to  the  future,  and  to 
Me  that  henceforward  no  officers  are  allowed  to  proceed  to  India  but  such  as 
are  duly  qualified  for  the  performance  of  their  duties.  I  am  aware  it  will  be 
said,  the  duties  of  a  civilian  are  very  different  from  thoseof  a  military  officer; 
but  this  is  the  fact  only  in  ono  view  of  the  case.  If  we  look  to  the  intercourse 
the  latter  has  with  the  Natives,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  knowledge  of  the  las* 
guage  is  more  necessary  for  him  than  for  the  civilian.  Natives  of  considem- 
non  and  talent  constantly  surround  the  civilians,  and  these  correct  them 
when  wrong  in  the  interpretation  of  any  document  or  of  any  convemtion. 
The  military  officer,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  such  assistance  within  bis 
reaeh.  {Htar,)  Unless  he  is  master  of  the  language  commonly  spoken,  he 
cannot  transact  his  functions  in  an  efficient  way.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
in  1814,  applied  his  hand  to  the'correctiou  of  one  of  the  then  existing  abuses  ; 
and  we  owe  to  that  nobleman  an  improvement  of  the  system  then  acted  oo. 
He  appointed  Interpreters  to  each  Native  regiment.  This,  in  fact,  was  a 
reflection  on  the  Company.  Is  it  credible  that,  at  so  late  a  period,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  appoint  interpreters  betneen  the  Native  troops  and  thi^ 
Buropean  officers  ?  uood  God  !  is  it  not  a  reproach  to  tlie  Company,  that  mX 
that  time  of  day,  men  were  obliged  to  be  nominated  to  assist  our  military 
officers  in  interpreting,— officers  who  wtre  destined  to  spend  th^  whole 
Jives  in  the  service  ?  lu  what  a  situation,  then,  are  the  European  officers  in 
the  Company's  service  placed  ?  For  it  is  a  fact,  that  iu  times  of  the  most 
urgent  need, — in  times  when  the  value  of  an  officer  is  best  proved,  they  are 
placed  in  dependence  on,  and  at  the  mercy  of,  these  interpreters,  because 
they  are  of  themselves  unable  to  understand  any  information,  however  im- 
portant, unless  through  their  medium.  The  appointment,  therefore,  of  these 
interpreters,  thoue h  honourable  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  Company,  and  a  stigma  on  the  Indian  army.  Were  it  possible  for  one  of 
these  iBdivifloals  to  divide  himself  into  ten  parts,  or  if  he  were  possessed  of 
ubiquity,  his  services  might  be  available  to  the  ten  companies.  Uut,  in 
truth,  he  can  be  of  but  little  use.  Especially  in  time  of  action,  bow  could  be 
attend  at  different  points  where  his  assistance  might  be  required  ?  Will  it 
be  believed,  that  thuug:h  interpreters  were  nominated  to  the  Native  regiments, 
the  European  regiments  are  left  without  an>  ?  This  style  «>f  proceeding  is  of 
a  piece  with  the  C  ompany's  usual  inconsistrncy.  A  body  of  1000  Englishmen 
su«  thus  landed  on  the  shores  of  India,  witliout  the  means  of  communicating 
^ith  any  of  the  Natives  they  may  come  in  contact  with.  Thev  are  every 
one  of  them  ignorant  of  the  language  of  tlie  country,  from  the  colonel  to  the 
common  soldier ;  so  that  if,  in  the  common  course  of  occurrences,  disputes 
arose  with  the  Natives,  oppressions  were  committed,  or  frauds  and  extortions 
practised,  the  individuals  who  ought  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  cases,  and 
#ae  Justice  done  between  the  parlies,  can  neither  do  one  nor  the  other.   Spain 
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•lias  been  reproacbed  for  her  conduct  with  respect  to  her  Sonth  Amerioan 
colonies,  and  iritb  justness  blamed  for  not  ruling  them  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  f^oodg:ovemment.  But  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company 
i«,  I  contend,  equally  hlameable  ;  for  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Native  language 
"which  prevails  among  our  Eurupean  officers,  are  to  be  attributed  many  of  the 
most  disgraceful  actiuus, — the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  loss  of  much  treasure.  While  I  was  in  India,  I  was 
witness  to  a  most  lamentable  transaction,  which  originated  out  of  this  dis- 
graceful ignorance  of  the  spoken  language  of  the  country.  This  ignorance, 
too,  was  nearly  the  destruction  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  18th  regiment  of 
Bengal  infantry,  in  1804.  I  proceeded,  in  the  morning,  forward  with  my 
regiment,  and  before  twenty- tour  hours  had  elapsed,  one  half  of  the  regiment 
"was  cut  to  pieces,  and  every  one  of  its  European  officers  killed.  I  happened 
to  be  the  interpreter  at  the  court-martial  which  was  held  to  investigate  this 
affinir,  and  the  melancholy  fact  was  proved,  that  not  one  of  the  European 
officers  belonging  to  the  unfortunate  detachment  understood  a  word  or  the 
-Native  language.  The  Commanding  Officer,  being  thus  i^orant,  could  not 
avail  himself  of  the  advice  offered  by  the  Natives,  which  would  have  obviated 
the  dreadful  calamity,  and  rescued  the  troops  from  destruction.  The  evi- 
dence which  was  tendered  in  open  court,  set  this  fact  in  a  positive  light,  and 
likewise  proved  that  some  officers,  who  had  been  in  Inaia  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  were  unacquainted  with  the  vernacular  language. 

A  subahdar,  who  had  been  30  years  in  the  service,  stated,  that  intimation 
was  given  to  the  officers  of  the  detachment,  that  if  precautionary  measures 
Were  not  adopted,  the  enemy's  horse  would  break  through  such  and  such 
places.  This  information  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  language  in  which  it  was  given.  Now,  when  a  case  of  this  nature 
comes  to  our  knowledge,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  many  occur  of 
which  we  hear  nothing  ?  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  common  humanity,  as  well  as 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  our  troops  in  India,  that  this  stigma  will  be  re- 
moved. It  is  not  the  fact,  as  may  he  asserted,  that  though  a  knowledge  of  the 
Native  tongue  is  available  to  civilians,  it  is  of  no  use  to  military  men,  but  in 
fact,  quite  the  reverse.  I  will  here  just  point  out  a  few  of  the  duties  to  which 
a  military  officer  is  obliged  to  attend.  Wlieu  the  cadet  lands  in  India,  he  is 
suffered  at  the  utmost  to  remain  but  one  month  in  Calcutta,  and  the  present 
dearth  of  military  officers  in  India  was  the  occasion  of  this.  He  is  then  de- 
spatched to  join  some  body  of  troops  in  the  interior,  and  though  he  may  per- 
haps be  but  16  or  17  years  old,  he  is  intrusted  ^%ith  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany. I  regret  exceedingly  that  young  men  should  be  sent  out  so  raw  and 
inexperienced.  It  is  indeed  no  small  matter  of  surprise  that  so' many  good 
and  able  officers  should  be  reared  from  so  weak  a  stock.  At  this  moment  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  single  European  officer  in  India  but  who  has  the  charge 
of  a  company ;  and  it  was  even  the  fact,  that  a  young  ensign  or  lieutenant  had 
occasionally  been  iutnisted  with  the  care  of  two  or  three,  so  few  are  the  offi- 
cers in  number.  Now,  a  young  man  when  he  lands  cannot,  as  in  the  Kind's 
service,  have  a  European  attendant,  but  must  take  a  Native,  who  cannot  assist 
him  in  any  way  from  the  want  of  the  means  of  communication.  He  may  in- 
deed proceed  so  far  in  his  proficiency  as  to  learn  to  say,  **  give  me  water,'.' 
''  give  me  bread,"  but  when  his  servant  begins  to  inform  him  of  any  matter 
of  importance,  he  is  totally  in  the  dark.  It  may  be  said,  why  not  call  in  the 
interpreter  ?  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind-that  there  is  but  one  interpreter 
to  each  regiment  of  ten  companies,  so  that  if  his  services  are  to  be  put  in  re- 
quisition at  every  hand  stirring,  the  officers  would  have  little  else  to  do  but 
to  niu  about  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of  him.  Now  let  us  consi- 
der for  a  moment  the  various  duties  which  an  officer  at  ^e  head  of  a  com- 
pany has  to  attend  to.  The  Native  subalterns  have  to  make  a  report  to  him 
of  every  occurrence,  and  yet  he  is  as  capable  of  understanding  that  report  as 
the  statue  in  that  niche.  Now,  instead  of  this  state  of  things,  the  European 
officer  ought  in  every  way  to  be  above  the  Native  subaltern,  he  ought  to  be 
fl£cquainted  with  all  the  latter  knows,  in  addition  to  his  own  stock  of  European 
knowledge.    This  should  be  the  proper  state  of  thingsj  but  at  present  how  is 
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it }  The  European  oflUrtr  ceimot  receire^  a  report  froM  bk  Native  tnWhcra. 
Can  we  hope,  under  such  circumstances,  to  maintain  our  sopcriorSty  in  India  / 
This  state  of  things  was  never  intended,  and  military  business  cannot  goon 
unless  it  is  altered.  The  European  officer  ought  to  be  al^le  to  attend  to  aU 
complaints,  and  when  on  parade  to  inquire  into  the  details  connected  with  the 
•troops,  and  to  see  that  every  thipg  is  in  proper  order.  We  can  have  eAciency 
in  our  army  under  do  other  system  than  this.  How  is  a  young  mau  situatcJ, 
who  is  untutored  in  the  language  of  tliose  whom  he  commands  ?  Nay,  in  what 
a  situation  is  an  old  man  placM  under  such  circumstances  ?  I  have  known 
ofRcers  who  have  spent  30  years  in  the  service,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
have  known  no  more  of  the  laogua|^e  than  was  necessary  to  administer  to 
ttieir  sensual  wants.  Such  a  person  is  inadequate  to  the  conducting  of  bis  own 
household  ^  he  is  utterly  useless  in  business  and  inefficient  on  parade.  He 
cannot  perform  his  duties  as  he  ought }  and  the  duties  of  a  European  officer 
will  be  found  to  iocreaseiis  he  proceeds,  and  to  be  of  a  higher  character  than 
those  I  have  just  enumerated.  He  has  to  look  after  the  supplies  and  accom- 
modations of  his  troops,  who  are  almost  constantly  in  motion.  The  system 
which  is  acted  upon  in  India  is  to  spare  as  much  as  possible  the  Enropeaa 
troops,  and  to  reserve  them  for  circumstances  of  emergency  only.  The 
companies  of  a  Native  regiment  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  one  place,  but  being 
employed  in  assisting  the  aumils  and  chiefs  in  gathering  in  the  revenue,  are 
spread  in  different  directions.  Now,  the  officer  who  commands  such  a  bod^ 
fk  troeps  as  this,  is  often  required  to  act  as  a  negotiator,  and  should  conse- 
quently be  more  intelligent  than  the  ordinary  run  of  officers.  But  let  his  in- 
telligence be  what  it  may  as  an  Englishman,  still  he  must  act  in  a  manner 
blindfold  from  his  igporance  of  the  language  used  by  his  troops,  and  thus  his 
Bujperiority  was  rendered  of  no  avail.  J  will  mention  another  point  of  great 
importance.  I  believe  the  Company  are  very  anxious  to  prevent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  pillage  of  the  Natives  oy  the  camp-followers,  and  to  protect  the  in- 
habitants :  but  when  the  European  officer  can  understand  no  complaint  that  is 
made  to  him,  how  is  this  object  to  be  attained  ?  How  can  justice  be  adminis- 
tered when  the  officer  to  whom  complaints  are  made,  does  not  understand  the 
language  thev  are  made  in  ?  Now,  when  on  the  march,  can  supplies  be  ob- 
tained speedily  and  at  a  fair  rate,  if  the  commanding  officer  knows  nothing  of 
the  Native  tongue  ?  for,  as  he  must  of  necessity  rely  on  some  pers<m  in  the 
market,  or  to  some  venal  servant,  abuses  will  of  a  consequence  prevail.  In 
these  affairs,  1  find  the  conduct  of  people  in  the  East  similar  to  that  of  those 
in  the  West :  they  are  pretty  nearly^ aBke  when  advantage  is  to  be  taken  in 
makinff  a  bargain.  (Jl  Un^h.)  They  seem  as  fond  of  plunder  in  India  as 
in  England ;  and  fraud  can  only  be  prevented  by  keeping  a  sharp  look  out 
But  is  it  not  as  holding  out  an  opportunity  for  the  commission  of  abuses, 
when  men,  ignorant  of  the  language,  are  appointed  to  superintend  the  nego- 
tiation of  supplies  for  the  armv  ?  JDid  the  Court  of  Directors  conceive  tbcry 
had  doue  sufficient,  b^  declaring  in  their  letter,  sls^ned  by  Joseph  Dart,  theif 
secretary,  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  British  India  bad  the  strongest  didm  to 
their  protection  !    That  they  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  andpros- 
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acting  with  equity  ?'  fs  this  their  patemaTcare  ?  1  call  upon  the  Proprietors 
to  lend  me  their  support  in  altering  this  bad  system.  I  (H>njure  you  to  induce 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  reconsider  their  resolution,  and  impose  such  checks 
in  the  Indian  arm^  as  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  scenes  I  have  described. 
Officers  and  soldiers  in  India,  as  well  as  ever^  where  else,  are  but  men,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  impose  checks  on  them  in  order  to  control  their  pas- 
sions. I  contend,  that  in  the  present  state  of  matters,  the  Government  of 
India,  instead  of  being  a  paternal  one,  is  quite  the  reverse,  for  bodies  of 
armed  men,  for  the  most  part  totally  ignorant  of  the  current  language 
of  the  country,  are  let  loose  on  the  Natives.  It  is  a  reflection,  on  me 
Company  that  this  system  should  need  to  be  complained  of  at  this  day. 
When  occasion  brings  the  Government  before  the  public,  it  was  painted 
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ln-Tcry  apecaUe  ooWmr9«  and  dcsctibed  at  most  e8timalUe»  but  its  rot* 
teooefS  mu3t  be  evident  when  we  look  at  the  facts  I  have  just  stated. 
r-Let  us  suppose  that  desertiou  talces  place  from  our  army,  that  thefts  are 
committed,  ur  that  the  troops  behave  iaao  oppressive  mauuer  to  the  Natives, 
bow  is  justice  to  beadniioistered?  how  is  the  oppresftion  to  be  redressed? — 
1  shall  be  told,  by  couvoking^  a  court-martial.  This  is  true ;  but  Native  troops 
are  takeu  from  the  ranks  and  broiif  ht  to  trial  for  very  few  crimes  short  of 
murder.  Besides,  the  European  officers  wish  to  keep  their  men  under  their 
9wn  immediate  jurisdiction,  and  are  very  unwillinr  to  brin|p  them  before  a 
eivil  court.  And  a^ain,  the  situation  in  which  a  European  officer  is 
often  placed,  necessarily  precludes  access  to  him  from  the  Natives,  who  can 
only  communicate  with  him  by  address  or  letter.  Now,  in  this  case,  such  a 
communication  is  useless,  unless  the  officer  understands  the  lan^are.  He 
may,  to  be  sure,  call  in  his  interpreter,  or  some  servant  to  translate  it,  but  they 
mignt  have  an  interest  iu  misrepresenting  the  matter,  and  mi^ht  rive  a  false 
version  of  the  document.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  pHncipal  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice  and  courts-martial  is  given  by  Natives^  and  at  courts-mar- 
tial, European  officers  uuiversally  preside.  Now,  in  common  sense,  they  who 
sit  in  judgment  should  at  least  understand  the  language  of  the  witnesses  on 
whose  evidence  they  must  find  the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  offenders. 
My  hon.  Friend,  Dr.  Gilchrist,  will  iufurm  you  that  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  single  letter  in  Uiudoostauee,  which  letter  might  perhaps  have 
four  different  sounds,  will  entirely  pervert  the  real  meaniu<:  of  an  expression. 
To  understand  the  language  properly,  so  nice  is  the  prounnciation,  a  man  must 

fo  through  a  regular  course  of  education.  The  mischief  which  has  befallen 
odia  may  be  traced  to  them.  Let  them  not "  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
aouls'*  and  say,**  we  did  not  occasion  this  evil,"  for  they  alone  have  occasioned  it. 
If  there  are  any  military  officers  in  Court,  they  will  be  awsre  of  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  Hiudoostanee  on  the  line  of  march,  in  proceeding  to 
action,  and  on  the  arrival  of  spies  to  communicate  any  intelligence  respecting 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Now,  how  can  a  young  officer,  not  so  qualifled, 
bow  can  he,  1  say^  perform  the  duties  which  must  fall  to  his  share  .'  Will 
he  be  able  to  provide  guides,  supplies,  and  all  other  necessary  accommo- 
dations? I  remember  a  part  of  the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged,  went  out 
with  some  irregular  horse  iu  pursuit  of  some  plunderers,  and  an  individual, 
who  had  been  scarcely  six  months  with  the  regiment,  was  olaced  at  the  head 
of  this  detachment.  He  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  language  ;  but  as 
the  command  must  at  all  events  be  placed  iu  the  hands  of  a  European  officer, 
and  as  a  fitter  man  could  not  at  the  emergency  be  procured,  he  was  selected, 
A  Native  officer  would,  in  circumstances  of  this  nature,  perform  the  duty  better 
than  a  European  without  a  kuowledjce  of  the  current  language.  I  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  declaring,  as  it  is  a  fact  which  will  support  my  argument, 
that  I^have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  veracity,  that  the 
j^resent  disastrous  war  with  the  Burmese  was  occasioned  by  a  misun<lerstand- 
ing  which  arose  from  an  ignorance  of  the  Native  language.  Some  differences 
having  arisen  with  the  Governor  of  Arracau  respecting  the  small  island  of 
Shahpuree,  he  sent  a  messeu||^er  to  Mr.  Warner,  the  Company's  civil  resident 
in  his  district,  to  request  an  mterview  with  him,  in  order  that  a  mutual  ex- 
planation might  take  place.  Mr.  Warner,  however,  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  message,  and  not  deigning  to  meet  the  Governor,  referreil  hiiil 
three  several  times  to  a  darozha  of  police,  an  officer  who  received  a  salary  of 
about  25  rupees  a  mouth.  The  result  of  this  conduct  was  the  declaration  of 
hostilities,  and  the  commencement  of  the  lamentable  war  with  the  Iturmese 
empire.  {Cri«s  of  Hear,)  The  short  and  long  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
must  petty  officer,  within  any  of  the  districts,  or  who  goes  out  with  the 
zumeendars  to  eather  in  the  revenues,  cannot  go  through  the  business  al- 
lotted to  him  with  any  degree  of  credit  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Hiudoo- 
stanee. Every  event  connected  with  the  present  war,  I  have  watched  with  a 
careful  eve,  and  1  foresee,  that  without  a  suitable  establishment,  cither  of 
camels,  elephants,  or  bullocks,  to  transport  the  necessary  supplies,  our  army 
will  b«  unable  to  act  efficiently.    Aufl  even  for  procuring  these  animals,  an 
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acquamtance  with  the  laneoage  was  indispeiisable.  They  are  pofisesscd  by 
the  Natives  exclusively,  and  unless  the  officers  who  barter  with  them  possess 
such  ao  acquaiotance,  they  cannot  drive  their  bargaiiis.  1  will  relate  an- 
other instance,  which  will  place  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  necessity  of  the 
course  I  advocate.  I  have  been  informed  that  an  individual,  ignorant  of  the 
Native  lan^ag^e,  had  the  command  of  a  flankinfc  party,  and  part  of  whose 
duty  it  was  to  protect  the  ba§^g;e.  Now  the  route  of  the  troops  having  been 
chang:ed,  a  Native  officer  was  despatched  with  orders  for  the  oagg^af^  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  different  road  from  that  at  first  appointed.  Now,  as  the  officer  who 
had  it  in  charge  did  not  understand  the  message,  the  consequence  was,  Aat 
a  great  portion  of  the  baggage  fell  into  the  eneroy*s  hand^.  There  are, 
I  know,  European  Serjeants  iu  the  army,  who,  by  continual  intercourse  and 
contact  with  the  soldiery,  have  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Hin- 
doostanee ;  but  should  strict  knowledge  be  confined  to  them  ?  Should  not  the 
commissioned  officers  likewise  partake  of  the  advantage  ?  The  only  objec- 
tion I  have  heard  or  can  think  of  to  my  plan  is,  that  by  compelling  young 
inen  to  remain  two  or  three  months  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
pie  language,  their  morals  would  be  corrupted,  and  a  great  additional  exoense 
entailed  on  their  friends.  Then  it  will  be  argued  that  they  could  not  obtain 
their  appointment  without  an  addition  of  expense,  and  that  it  woukl  be  unliair 
to  render  the  expense  greater.  Is  this,  1  Ask,  a  fairway  of  putting  the  question? 
Is  it  so  difficult  to  procure  military  servants  ?  If  indeed  the  Company  could  not 
get  them  to  proceed  to  India  on  the  terms  dictated  to  them — ^why,  then,  they 
niust  employ  them  on  their  own  terms.  But  J  will  venture  to  say  that  so  Car 
from  there  being  any  appearance  of  this  dearth,  the  Company  might  have 
500  candidates  for  the  situation  of  every  cadet  who  goes  out  to  India.  Ought 
pot  the  Company  then  to  say  to  them,  **  We  will  give  you  the  appointment 
on  condition  you  are  Qualified  for  the  perfonnauce  of  the  duties  connected 
with  it  ?  What  have  the  Directors  themselves  done  with  respect  to  the  civil 
College  ?  Why,  after  having  been  badgered  for  six  or  seven  years  about  it, 
they  have  at  length  come  to  the  resolution  of  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  the 
young  men  intended  for  the  civil  service,  of  going  to  Haileybury  College  or 
not.  Clever  young  men  are  to  be  left  to  pursue  their  studies  wherever  their 
friends  pleased.  This  is  the  way  to  bring  the  efficiency  of  the  College  to  the 
test.  We  shall,  under  this  system,  either  have  an  empty  College  or  a  good 
one  J  (loud  criet  of  hear;)  and  either  way,  the  Company  must  boiefit ;  for  if 
empty,  the  expense  would  be  saved,  aud  if  full,  it  would  be  hailed  as  the 
most  complete  establishment  for  Oriental  instruction.  (Hear,)  In  my  idea, 
young  meu  are  ruined  by  being  sent  to  that  College.  They  acquire  the  most 
preposterous  ideas  and  notions  of  loftiness,  totally  inconsistent  with  the  duties 
they  are  to  be  called  upon  to  perform.  They  are,  besides,  sent  out  at  a  veiy 
early  age,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  they  should  have  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  riper  years.  These  young  m'eu  are  appointed  to  preside  in  the 
fourzillahs,  ana  are  placed  on  the  bench  to  administer  justice.  What  a  piece 
of  mockery  is  this !  For  such  situations,  talent,  intelligence  and  experience, 
are  requisite.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  dan^r  of  keeping  young  men  for 
a  few  months  in  London.  This  objection  will,  I  believe,  be  found  utteriy 
futile.  Will  they  not  be  exposed  to  temptation  in  India  ?  Will  any  individual 
within  the  bar  sav  that  a  young  man  going  out  to  India  with  money  in  his 
pocket  is  not  as  likely  to  go  astray  there  as  here  .'  You  are  doing  an  injustice 
to  young  men  by  not  allowing  them  to  remain  a  short  time  in  London,  under 
the  eyes  of  their  parents  and  friends,  instead  of  sending  them  to  Calcutta  and 
letting  them  loose  there—  the  most  of  them  raw  and  inexperienced,  without 
the  sTightest  worldly  knowledge,  and  destitute  of  a  friend  to  advise  them 
when  they  are  acting  wrong.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  number  of  cadets 
stnt  out  from  1814  to  1820.  That  statement  I  collected  from  Parliamentaiy 
returns,  and  from  papers  which  were  laid  on  the  table  of  this  Court.  A  yery 
small  proportion  of  those  2574  who  proceeded  to  India  during  that  period, 
were  educated  at  Addisoombe.  The  young  men  who  are  educated  at  this 
establishment,  (and  I  must  own  in  many  respects  well  educated,)  are,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  salt  out  too  early.    They  enter  at  fourteeoj  and  at  sixteen  they 
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'ure  8«nt  abnMul,  before  they  have  acquired  a  proper  stock  of  fnformatlob»  and 
established  those  principles  aud  feeliogs  on  which  they  should  re|:ulate  their 
conduct  through  life ;  fur,  let  ^otleoien  say  as  they  will,  without  a  little 
worldly  wisdom,  every  man  is  likely  to  be  led  astray.  The  cadets  would  lose 
their  appointment  if  they  did  not  proceed  to  their  destination  a  few  mouths 
after  they  reach  the  a^  of  sixteen.  Now  this  should  not  be  the  adopted  sys- 
tem. No  yoim(^  man  should  be  allowed  to  gt}  out  under  the  ag^e  of  eighteen, 
when  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  him  for  attaining  that  knowledge  which 
is  indispensable  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  through  life.  Now  suppose, 
on  a  coitiputation,  we  say  that  out  of  the  number  of  cadets  sent  to  India  be- 
tween 1814  and  1820,  236  were  educated  at  Haileybur^,  and  of  course  recciv^ 
instruction  in  the  Ilindosteuee  language,  still  I  will  venture  to  assert,  for 
1  have  reason  to  believe  it,  that  scarcely  one  of  them  really  understood  the 
language.  Infttead  of  acting  on  the  simple  and  intelligent  system  which  my 
hon.  Fnend,  Dr.  Gilchrist,  recommended  in  1817  and  1820,  another  one  has 
been  adopted  and  patronized,  one  so  complicated  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
linderstood,  and  thus  the  establishmcuts  of  Haileybury  and  Addiscorobe  are 
almost  useless  and  next  to  lost.  Now  let  the  Court  consider  well  the  balance 
between  those  who  proceeded  to  India  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  jthose  who  are  but  superficially  acquainted  with  it,  and  say 
wh^er  it  is  not  lamentable  that  so  great  a  number  of  young  men  should  be 
suffered  to  proceed  to  India  utterly  unfit  for  the  performance  of  the  impor- 
tant duties  assigned  to  them.  Of  434  cadets  scot  out  in  1821,  fifty-five 
received  their  education  at  Addiscomhe  ;  of  362  sent  out  in  1822,  fifty-two 
were  there  educated;  of  374  sent  out  in  1823,  sixty  were  educated  at  that 
seminaiy ;  and  of  420  sent  out  in  1824,  seventy-nine  were  taken  from  Addis- 
combe.  So  that  only  246  of  the  1590  cadets  sent  to  India  during  those  years 
were  educated^at  Addiscombe.  Now,  is  it  not  shameful  that,  with  this  fact 
Staring  them  in  the  face,  the  Court  of  Directors,  a^  they  have  the  power,  do 
not  apply  a  remedy  to  this  monstrous  defect  ?  I  do  not  ask  them  to  do  any 
thing  extraordinary.  In  the  motion  I  intend  to  submit,  I  have  inserted  a 
clause  to  remiud  them  of  their  former  resolution,  and  to  induce  them  to  act 
iip  to  it. 

I  perfectly  remember  the  Resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  4th  of 
November  1818,  and  1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  their  own  performance. 
In  the  debate  which  took  place  respecting  that  Resolution,  no  persons  could 
be  more  highly  applauded  than  the  Directors  ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Pat- 
fison,  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  whole  arrangement  is  due,  is  not  now  pre- 
sent. The  Resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  4th  of  November  18 18, 
and  which  was  subsequently  approved  by  this  Court,  is  as  follows :— "  Re- 
solved, that  this  Court,  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  persons 
appointed  to  the  Company's  service  in  India,  but  more  particularly  those  ap- 
pointed to  the  medical  service  of  the  Com)>any,  should  attain  a  knowledge  of 
Hindoostanee  previous  to  their  departure  for  India  ;  and  with  a  view  of  attbrd- 
log  encouragement  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Gilchrist  (of  whose  merits  and  qualifications 
as  a  teacher  of  that  lanruage  the  Court  entertains  the  highest  opinion)  to 
persevere  in  the  establishment  of  lectures  of  the  nature  detailed  by  him  in  his 
letter  of  the  5th  of  August  last,  he  l)e  allowed  200/.  per  annum  fur  the  term 
of  three  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  an  opinion  may  be  formed 
how  far  the  advantages  stated  by  Dr.  Gilchrist  are  likely  to  be  realised.  That 
all  persons  appointed  to  the  Company's  medical  service  be  required  to  attend 
one  course  of  the  said  lectures ;  for  admission  to  which  they  shall  not  pay 
more  than  three  guineas ;  and  that  previous  to  their  order  for  embarkation 
being  given,  they  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Gilchrist  of  their  having 
attended."  All  I  desire  is,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  should  be  compelled  to 
act  consistently  with  their  feelings  and  opinions  recorded  in  this  Resolution. 
Up  to  the  year*  1821,  Haileybury  College  had  cost  the  Company  247,000/.,  in- 
cluding 92,000/.  the  expense  of  its  erection.  '  This,  too,  was  independently  of 
the  money  paid  by  civiUans  for  their  education.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  ex- 
nense,  if  the  object  be  accomplished,  for  that  is  of  ten-fold  value.  The  Com- 
pany is  bound  to  protect  the  Natives^  and  the  surest  mode  of  attaining  that 
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4ad»  It  ^  inpftrtlBf  a  ptoptr  eJvcatidii  to  tkot  wh^are  d«lti«MJlftf«W« 
thca.  Economy  with  tuch  aa  object  ia  view  mould  be  tbe  WDiat  catrsfar 
W^-^^eri  bat  if  the  cif  il  tervaatt  of  the  Coaipany  are  edacated  oa  to  expeativa 
a  teak,  turely  wa  eaunot  av«Md  lookio|p  to  tbe  edoeatioo  of  aadett.  Since  I 
Uit  tubtnitted  a  motiou  on  tbit  tufojcct  to  the  Court,  1  have  aMartalncd  froai 
ioquirieft  that  the  whole  expeote  of  the  educatton  of  the  Company *t  ciril  tcr« 
vaiitt  in  England  and  in  India  amounted  to  53»800/.  a  year.  Now«  I  am  will* 
mg  to  enter  iuto  a  contract,  by  which  I  will  bind  myself  for  500/*  a  year  lo 
impart  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostaaee  language  to  evarr  cadet 
annually  sent  abroad. — {Akmgh,)  I  do  not  mean  to  tay  that  I  will  teach 
them  m^rselftbut  my  honourable  Friend,  Ur.  Gilchrist,  will  do  ko.— »(  Lamgkier.) 
Am  I  extravagant  in  my  desires,  when  I  only  ask  the  Court  to  add  500^  to  the 
63,800/.  per  annum  at  present  paid.  Five  hundred  cadets  might  be  educated 
fur  500/.  If  bun.  Proprietors  wished  to  have  the  thing  done  cheap,  thit  was 
cheap  enough  in  all  conscience.  Since  Dr.  Gilchrist  established  his  lectures  in 
Loudon  under  the  Company's  sanction,  he  had  imparted  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hindoostanee  language  to  1500  individuals,  at  an  expense  not  ezceediog 
350/.  a  year^that  was  200/.  for  the  exercise  of  his  talent*,  and  1501  for  the 
building  in  which  he  instructed  them.  After  tbit,  will  it  be  believed  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  have  stopped  the  small  pittance  which  they  once  gave  lo 
Dr.  Gilchrist?  if  the  Doctor  had  charged  1500/.  a  year  for  his  exertlona,  the 
Directors  would  doubtless  have  allowM  that  salary  to  continue;  it  wooki 
have  been  a  rood  thing  to  present  to  mme  one.  I  am  of  .opinion  that  Dr« 
Gilchrist  sold  his  exertions  too  cheaply,  aod  I  have  often  remonstraled  aith 
him  on  this  subject,  because  I  wish  to  see  every  man  paid  fairly  for  his  la* 
hour.    When  this  is  not  the  case,  an  individual  generally  makes  a  subse* 

auent  claim,  or  else  expects  to  gain  some  point  at  a  future  period,  which  ia^ 
uces  him  for  the  present  to  underrate  his  labour*  On  the  29tb  of  August 
1821,  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  a  Resolution,  continued  their  salary  of  iOOL 
per  aunum  to  Dr«  Gilchrist  for  three  years  longer,  and  gave  him  afurtlMTsum 
of  150/.  to  provide  a  suitable  lectiu«-room.  These  grants,  however,  have  now 
discontinued.  On  the  7th  of  March  1823,  the  Court  of  Directors  passed  a 
Resolution,  by  which  they  declared,  that  if  cadets  in  India  should  fail  to  make 
a  certain  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  language,  they 
should  be  sent  back  to  England.  Ine  Directors  and  myself  are  agreed  as  m 
the  necessity  of  the  language  being  acquired ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
us  is,  that  I  would  not  allow  them  to  proceed  to  India  before  they  have  at- 
tained some  proficiency  in  the  langut:^?.  Why  undertake  the  eapenae  of 
tending  a  cadet  out  to  India  at  the  risk  of  his  bdng  sent  back  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  discovered  inefficiency  ?  Why  not  act-  upon  the  Reaolu- 
lion  of  the  Court  of  1831,  which  encoura^^  the  acquisitlon^of  the  language 
befbre  the  cadet  left  this  countiy  ?  This  is  a  proposition  to  which  I  think  m 
reasonable  man  can  fairly  object.  I  have  shown  the  necesaitv  of  adopting 
the  plan  which  I  propose,  by  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  Goverament  m 
India  had,  on  accotmt  of  the  lamentahU  ignorance  of  European  officers  there, 
been  obliged  to  appoint  an  interpreter  to  every  regiment.  Is  it  not  oKMistrous 
that  officers  should  be  obliged  to  communicate  with  the  Native  regiments 
which  they  were  appointed  to  command  through  the  medium  of  an  interpre- 
ter ?  The  effect  of  such  a  proceeding  was  to  prevent  any  attempt  even  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  to  acquire  tiie  Nati\*e  lan^ages.  Such,  however,  is  the 
system  adopted  in  India  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  it  should  not  be  got 
rid  of  immediately  ?  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a  soldier,  much  less  a  suff 
officer  in  India,  can  perform  his  duty  efficiently  without  a  koow ledge  of  the 
Hindoostanee  language,  i  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  time  of 
the  Court;  but  if  1  have  made  my  views  intelligible  to  the  Court,  I  shall  ror 
joice  that- 1  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  1  cunsider  not  the  expense — 1  wish 
that  our  servants  in  India  should  be  in  a  situation  to  perform  their  duties  pro- 
perly. I  blame  not  the  young  men  who  proceed  to  India  in  such  a  state  of 
Ignorance ;  I  blame  only  their  friends  and  parents  who  force  them  out  in  sucb 
a  state  as  prevents  them  from  doing  credit  to  themselves,  or  of  executing  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  the  Company.    I  have  shown  that  a  third  of  the 
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Ennfmn  ellleers  in  India  btld  tttff  fiituationt  4>f  «ome  sort  or  ptberi  sod 
most,  therefore,  be  in  daily  comniaDication  with  the  Nativea.  If,  there for«» 
they  are*naable  to  maintain  that  communication,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  un- 
fit for  their  iituationt.  1  have  traced  the  duties  that  were  to  be.  executed  on 
a  line  of  march,  and  in  the  pretence  of  the  enemy,  and  I  thiuk  I  have  proved 
that  those  duties  could  not  he  performed  unless  the  individuals  appointed  to 
fulfil  them  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  ton|fue.  I  have  directed  the 
atteution  of  the  Court  to  Uaileybury  CuUege,  and  shown  that  the  Company 
incur  an  expense- of  uearly  250|000/.,  exclusively  of  the  expenditure  In  India, 
for  one  branch  of  the  service.  Why,  then,  should  they  withhold  their  foster* 
ing  aid  from  another  branch  ?  All  that  1  wish  to  be  done  can  be  effected  for 
&30/.  per  annum  ^  indeed,  it  mij(ht  be  done  without  any  expense  at  all ;  for  if 
the  Court  were  to  pass  a  Resolution  declaring  that  no  cadet  would  be  suffered 
to  proceed  to  ludia  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Native  language, 
it  must  be  attended  to.  I  have  shown,  by  the  iTesolutions  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  that  they  have,  on  several  occasions,  recognized  the  necessity  of 
€!adets  being  acquainted  with  the  Uiodoostauee  languai^e.  The  pnly  point  in 
difference  between  me  and  the  Directors  relates  to  Uie  time  at  which  this 
knowledge  shall  be  acquired.  Instead  of  having  the  cadets  qualified  iu  India, 
I  am  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  proceed  to  that  country  till  they  have  quali- 
fied themselves  in  this.  If  any  mdividual  thinks  my  proposition  unreason- 
able, I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  consider  him  a  very  reasonable  man. — 
(Hear,  and  a  laugh,)  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  questiuu.  1  merely 
desire  to  see  the  country,  in  which  I  have  spent  many  happy  years,  governed 
in  the  best  manner  by  the  ablest  persons.  While  that  vast  empire  continues 
under  the  British  yoke,  it  should  be  allowed  all  the  advantages  which  can  be 
derived  from  liberal  British  education.    I  consider  the  subject  one  of  very 

freat  importance,  and  i  hope  there  will  be  no  opposition  to  the  motion  which 
am  about  to  submit  to  the  Court,  and  which  merely  calls  upon  the  Direc- 
tors to  take  the  subject  into  their  consideration.  The  motipn  is  as  follows  : — 
*^  Resolved*  that  this  Court,  considering  the  great  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  Hindoostanee  language  to  European  officers  destined  to  act  with  and  to 
command  the  Native  troops  in  India,  recommend  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
consistently  with  their  Resolution  of  the  4th  of  November  1818,  to  take  intp 
their  immediate  consideratiun  the  propriety  of  making  regulations  that  no 
cadet  shall  henceforth  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  India,  unless  he  shall,  upon 
examination,  be  found  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Hindoo- 
stanee language."  I  will  now  sit  down,  despairing,  if  the  Court  refuse  their 
assent  to  this  Resolution,  of  ever  being  able  to  submit  a  motion  which  would 
meet  with  their  sanction.-^ (//ipar.) 

Dr.  Gilchrist.— I  will  be  very  brief  in  seconding  the  motion  of  my  hon, 
Friend,  because  I  mean  to  reserve  mvself  for  the  purpose  of  answering  every 
objection  which  maybe  made  to  this  very  reasonable  proposition.  I  beg 
leave,  however,  to  make  a  single  remark  in  reference  to  what  my  hon.  Friend 
had  said  as  to  the  nicety  of  pronunciation  which  was  required  iu  speakiug',the 
Hindoostanee  language.  1  know  that  there  are  behind  the  bar  some  persons 
who  are  more  profound  Oriental  scholars  than  myself,  though  the  language 
I  have  studied  be  the  most  popular  and  useful.  My  hon.  Fnend  stated,  tlh^ 
a  difference  in  the  sound  of  a  single  letter  would  alter  the  meaning  of  a 
whole  sentence.  To  exemplify  this,  I  may  instance  the  word  ghauiyYiaich  if 
pronounced  in  one  way  meant  an  ambuscade,  and  if  in  another  a  defile.  If  an 
officer  did  not  understand  the  nicety  of  pronunciation,  he  might  suppose, 
when  a  Native  apprised  him  of  a  ghaut,  that  he  was  told  of  a  defile,  of  which 
he  had  no  reason  to  be  afraid,  instead  of  an  ambuscade.  In  such  a  case  the 
officer  would  proceed,  and  thus  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  pouncing 
on  him  and  cutting  his  men  to  pieces. — {Hear.)  1  will  say  no  more  at  pre- 
sent, but  reserve  myself  to  answer  any  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
the  motion. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon. — ^The  hon.  Proprietor  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  not  being 
aware  of  the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted  in  this  Court,  says  that 
he  wUl  reserve  himself  to  answer  obieclions  to  the  mptioib    I  beg  leave  t9 
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inform  kiim,  that  by  the  rule  of  this  Court  he  cannot  reserve  binuelf  id  the 
^ay  he  proposes. 

The  Chairman. — I  was  myself  about  to  state  that  the  bon.  ntiprietor 
caunot,  as  a  matter  of  rig^ht,  take  the  course  which  he  proposes  to  pursue, 
although  the  courtesy  of  the  Court  may  permit  him  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — ^'Ibe  Court  is  always  so  courteous  to  me,  that  I,  will  throw 
myself  on  its  courtery  ou  the  present  occasion  ;  though  I  think  I  have  a  right 
to  reserve  myself. 

•    The  Chairman.— The  bon.  Proprietor  had  better  trust  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  Court 

Sir  J.  Sbwell. — I  agpree  with  the  bon.  Mover  in  his  principal  proposition. 
I  acknowledge  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  advantages  which 
must  result  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  language.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  persous  who  understood  that  language  were  more  competent  to 
despatch  business  than  those  who  did  not.  The  ouly  qustion  is,  which  is  the 
best  and  fittest  course  for  the  Company  to  pursue,  in  order  to  secure  the  ne- 
cessary instruction  ?  The  hon.  Mover  thinks  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Native 
language  should  be  acquired  here,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  more 
easily  and  more  perfectly  attained  in  the  country  where  it  is  spoken.  The 
hon.  Proprietor  has  stated  many  instances,  in  which  he  said  ill  conse* 
queuces  had  resulted  from  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  language 
on  the  part  of  European  oiBcers.  From  these  statements,  and  the  observations 
which  the  hon.  Mover  had  made  upon  them,  gentlemen  might  be  led  to 
imagine  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  any  military  successes  in  India.  It  was 
not  more  than  ninety  years  ago  since  we  had  no  authority  in  India  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  factory.  Since  the  event  at  Calcutta,  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  black-hole  business,  we  have  extended  our  domiuiim  in  the 
East  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  Who  were  the  men  who  lia%'e  been 
fighting  our  battles  in  India  from  that  period  ?  No  person,  I  think,  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  were  not  some  who  were  perfectly  well  qualified  to 
perform  their  duty  to  this  country,  althtiugh  in  my  opinion  they  were  not  so 
well  versed  in  the  Native  Inuguages  as  the  officers  of  the  present  daj*.  The 
hon.  Mover  seems  to  think  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  languages  was 
more  generally  diffused  formerly.  On  this  point  I  differ  from  b'.m  ;  1  think 
that  European  officers  are  better  acquainted  with  those  languages  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  than  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  bon.  Mover  has 
alluded  to  the  case  of  a  detachment  which  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in 
passing  through  an  opening,  lie  stated  that  the  Native  troops  were  aware  of 
their  danger,  but  that  there  was  such  a  lack  of  knowledge-on  the  part  of  the 
Kurupeau  officers,  that  the  Natives  were  unable  to  make  the  couiroaudiiig 
officer  understand  that  the  enemy  was  lying  in  wait  for  him.  This  statement 
in  my  opinion  overturns  itself.  It  is  impossible  that  the  black  part  of  the  army 
should  have  been  aware  of  the  danger,  and  yet  unable  to  make  the  cnmraai>ding 
officer  comprehend  it.  1  take  this  view  of  the  case ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  home 
out  by  many  examples  in  military  history,  that  the  commanding  officer  was 
made  to  understand  that  the  enemy  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  opening,  but 
that  he  either  disbelieved  the  information  or  despised  his  opponent.  An  ia- 
sAnce  of  this  kind,  I  recollect,  occurred  during  the  peninsular  war.  The  hon. 
Mover  allude*!  to  thecaseof  a  person  named  Mr.  Lee  Warner,  whom  he  seemed 
to  consider  as  the  cause  of  the  present  unfortuna'e  war.  Me,  however,  has 
brought  forward  no  evid«»nce  that  the  misfortune  arose  out  of  Mr.  Warner's 
ignorance  of  the  Native  1  inguage.  Besidcc,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Warner  was  not  a  military  man ;  he  acted  in  a  civil  capacity  only.  Tlie 
case,  however,  upon  the  hon.  Mover's  own  statement,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  language.  It  was  merely  a  question 
of  etiquette.  What  were  the  facts  "i — a  Native  gdvemor  sought  an  audience 
of  Mr,  Warner,  which  that  gentleman  thought  it  would  not  be  quite  correct 
to  grant,  and  he  therefore  turned  him  over  to  an  inferior  officer.  The  go- 
vernor took  offence  at  this,  and  eventually  resorted  to  arms.  This  was  evi- 
dently merely  a  question  of  etiquette,  in  which  perhaps  both  the  Europeaii 
and  the  Indian  had  been  somewhat  too  punctilious.    The  third  case  which 
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tbehon.  Mover  brought  forward,  related  to  a  number  of  buUocks  ivbich  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  from  the  officer  that  commanded  the  party  beiu|f 
quite  i^orant  of  the  lan^^ua^e  of  the  Natives  acting  under  him,  and  who 
would  have  informed  him  of  the  proper  route. 

I  have  resided  in  countries  where  1  could  not  understand  the  language 
spoken,  but  I  discovered  that  there  is  a  language  besides  the  veruacular, 
which  is  universally  understood.  It  would  have  been  quite  easy  for  the  mes> 
aenger  to  make  the  officer  understand,  by  his  gestures,  that  the  bullocks 
were  no  longer  to  contiuue  in  the  route  in  which  they  were  procet-ding.  It 
Bbould  be  recollected,  too,  that  the  commandiug  officer  must  have  been  very 
iU  provided  indeed  if  he  was  without  a  pencil ;  and  it  is  naturally  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  when  he  selected  a  Native  to  bear  his  orders,  he  would  adopt  the 
precaution  of  putting  them  down  in  writius.  If  blame  attath  to  any  one, 
supposing  the  hon.  Mover  to  have  stated  the  transaction  correctly,  it  Is  to 
the  commanding  officer  for  out  having  written  down  his  orders.  But  sup* 
pose  that  the  messenger  came  up  with  the  bullock  party,  the  officer  must 
hare  known,  from  his  appearance,  that  he  was  a  person  likely  to  be  intrusted 
with  orders.  If  the  messenger  perceived  that  the  officer  did  not  understand 
his  lanruage,  he  could,  by  motions  of  his  head  and  body— by  rushing  towards 
the  bullticks,  have  rendered  his  object  intelligible.  {A  iaugh,)  It  was,  after 
ally  very  improbable,  that  even  iu  a  bullock  party  there  should  not  be  one 
person  who  knew  sufficient  of  the  Native  language  to  understand  the  mes- 
senger. The  hon.  Mover  says,  that  those  who  dilfer  from  him  must  be  ver^f 
unreasonable ;  but  that  shall  not  deter  me  from  stating  my  objections  to  his 
motion.  ( Hear.)  The  hon.  Mover's  proposition  is,  that  every  cadet  should 
\tATn  the  Hindoostanee  language  previously  to  going  out  to  join  the  army  in 
India.  The  hon.  Mover  stated,  also,  that  there  were  thirty  establishments 
iu  this  country  in  which  that  language  was  taught.  It  seems  that  those  esta» 
blishments  are  not  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  for  the  hon.  Mover  t«ild  us, 
in  the  same  breath,  that  Dr.  Gilchrist's  was  equal  to  them  all  put  together. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  persons  are  educated  at  Dr.  Gilchrist's  establish- 
ment ;  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  fact  will  be  able  to  estimate  the 
relative  importance  of  the  others.  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  class  of  persons  from  which  cadets  are  usually  selected  : 
they  are  the  sons  of  clergymen  with  moderate  livings,  and  of  gentlemen 
labouiiog  under  the  burthen  of  numerous  families.  1  he  Directors  exercised 
a  suund  discretion.  The  Court  must  be  aware  that  a  young  man  could  uqt 
proceed  to  India  without  some  expense;  at  the  lowest  estimate  bis  charge 
for  out-6t  could  not  be  less  than  100/.,  and,  if  his  friends  could  affiird  it, 
might  amount  to  200/.  or  250/.  The  expense  of  sending  a  young  man  to 
London,  for  three  months,  to  study  the  Eastern  languages,  could  not  be  less 
than  100/.,  which,  added  to  the  other  sum,  would  be  more  than  the  parents 
o(  the  cadets  could  afford  to  pay.  Some  of  the  young  men  might  not  possess 
such  quick  talents  as  distinguish  the  hon.  Mover,  and  in  that  case  it  might 
be  necessary  that  they  should  continue  their  studies  foi  six  months  instead  of 
three,  which  would  create  adUiiioual  expense.  It  reitiains  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  interests  of  the  Company  were  likely  to  be  promoted  by  the  pru- 
poGed  arrangement.  No  money  was  ever  given  for  a  cadetship;  it  rould  nut 
b«  made  the  subject  of  sale  and  purchase.  Evciy  thing,  however,  had  a 
reputed  value,  and  the  value  of  a  cadetship  was  in  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tage which  it  conferred  on  the  individual  who  receive«l  it :  the  value  of  a 
cadetship  is  estimated  at  100/.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  100/.  be  added 
to  the  prestnt  charge  for  out-fitting,  the  value  of  the  appointment  will  be 
reduced  to  nothing  ;  the  result  of  this  would  be,  that  there  would  soon  be  no 
candidates  for  cadetships.  Another  objection  which  I  have  to  the  hon.  Pro- 
prietor'it  proposition  is,  that  it  uill  cause  youug  men  to  be  exposed  to  the 
leiuptatioiis  and  vices  of  the  metropolis.  I  do  not  understand  what  the  hon. 
Proprietor's  notions  of  morality  can  he,  when  he  pro|>oscs  to  bring  young 
men  to  Loudon  and  to  introduce  them  to  houses  of  a  certain  description,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  the  more  voluptuous  vices  of  India,  (ivb,  from 
Mr,  Hume,)    I  appeal  to  the  Court,  whether  the  hon.  Proprietor  did  nyt 
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sHy  somethf  n^  to  that  effect  ?  He  certoiuly  coAtencled  tlMt  it  woQld1i«  vMdL 
tn  brings  youngs  men  to  Liondoti  to  prepare  tbem  for  the  vices  of  India.  Tbe 
boD.  Mover  baa  over  and  orer  a^am  declared  it  to  be  impoMible  to  Itftrn  tbe 
Native  lan^age  in  India,  and  that  it  is  indispensable,  to  tbe  perfect  acqaii^ 
tnent  of  it,  that  some  knowledge  of  it  should  be  obtained  in  tbk  vewntry. 
This  proposition  is  opposed  to  all  experience,  which  proves,  that  a  Imo^aafe 
may  be  acquired  with  gn^ater  facility,  and  in  greater  perfection,  in  the  cottt*- 
iry  where  it  is  spoken.  It  may  na  well  be  said,  because  p^rson^  dctiroos  of 
learning  to  swim  have  been  recommended  to  practise  on  «  tabte  previonsljr 
to  g:oinp  into  the  water,  that  nobody  cooM  learn  who  sbonid  go  into  the 
water  at  once,  as  that  no  person  could  leani  a  language  so  well  in  tSe  coun- 
try where  it  was  spoken  as  he  could  out  of  it.  My  own  experience  k  at  v^ 
riance  with  the  hon.  Mover's  proposition.    I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  dalkr 


Oxford,  however  learned,  who  could  hold  a  conversation  in  Lado.  Whea  I 
went  to  France  I  knew  very  little  of  the  language,  and  was  actually  obliged 
to  dine  at  Rouen  on  a  fowl  because  1  could  ask  for  nothing  else  $  and  yrt, 
after  I  had  been  four  mouths  in  the  country,  I  could  maintain  a  caaTareaiioa 
hi  French.  Some  parts  of  the  hon.  Movers  speech  did  not  at  all  bear  upon 
the  question^  and  to  them  I  need  not  more  particularly  reto ;  tbare  were 
other  parts  which  I  will  leave  to  the  consideration  of  persons  batter  cawpe- 
tent  to  dispose  of  them  than  myself;  I  will  not,  therefore,  longer  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Court. 

Colonel  LvsHiNGTON. — ^There  can  be  only  one  (pinion  as  to  tbe  great  ion 
portance  of  the  Company's  military  officers  possessing  such  a  kaowlaclfe  of 
the  Hindoostanee  language,  as  would  enable  them  to  perform  tbe  duties  of 
their  station  with  credit  to  themselves,  and  with  advantage  to  their  employers. 
All,  I  believe,  will  agree  upon  this  point ;  but  the  measures  to  be  aiiofKed  for 
imparting  the  necessary  instructions  are  a  different  question,  and  1  caaait 
persuade  myself  that  toe  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  hoa. 
Proprietor's  motion  will  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  and  incoovenicnee 
that  will  result  from  it.  The  objections  which  can  be  urged  agtoast  tbe 
establishment  of  a  permanent  institution  in  the  metropolis  for  the  tnttracttai 
of  cadets  are  so  weighty,  that  I  imagine  nothing  short  of  an  alMoliite  necca- 
sity  being  proved,  would  induce  this  Court  to  consent  to  such  a  OBeaaure.  1 
will  endeavour  to  show  that  no  such  necessity  exists,  and  that  a  knowledge  ef 
the  Native  language  by  a  cadet  previously  to  his  leaving  England,  is  not  #f 
such  paramount  iinportance,  as  to  be  the  sine  qtu»  nvn  of  his  appolntaseat.  I 
will  trot  detain  the  Cou)tby  entering  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  objcctaoas 
to  the  motion,  but  will  content  myself  with  stating  a  few  that  appear  to  mt 
most  striking.  The  danger  to  which  the  morals  and  health  of  young  pemoas, 
just  leaving  the  roofiB  of  their  parents,  must  be  exposed  by  the  residence  of  a 
few  months  in  London  ;  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  precise  line  as  to  what  thaU 
-be  considered  a  sufficient  examination ;  and  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining 
how  long  it  might  be  before  all  cadets  would  be  qualified  to  receiYe  their  ap- 
pointments, depending  as  it  must  on  their  dtffierent  dispositions,  tal^ita,  and 
industry :  these  are  all  serious  objections  to  the  hon.  Mover's  scheme.  Be- 
sides, the  proposed  regulation  would  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  advancement  of 
those  young  men  who  have  not  the  means  of  attending  the  seminaries  whe#e 
the  Native  languages  are  taught.  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  no  advan- 
tage would  result  from  a  cadet  who  was  proceeding  to  ludia  being  grounded 
in  a  knowledge  of  Hindoostanee,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  study  during  the  vey^ 
age  out ;  but  if  there  are,  as  is  staled,  so  many  seminaries  at  which  that  laa- 
guage  is  taught,  the  parents  and  guardians  of  cadets  will  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  the  acquisition  of  that  useful  know- 
ledge. It  should,  however,  be  recollected  that  the  Hindoostanee  language 
is  employed  almost  exclusively  for  colloquial  purposes  ;  and,  therefore,  a  per- 
son who  is  desirous  of  leamitig  it,  is  likely  to  effect  his  object  no  where  to 
eflfectually  as  in  tb«  country  where  he  is  in  the  habit  of  heariojp  H  i 
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^SAji  und  Wbeft  a  veiy  short  rMideiice  will  convince  hiin  thai  the  success  of 
his  future  carter  in  the  service  wilt  chiefly  depend  upon  his  knowlcd^  of  that 
lan^aire.  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  a  few  nets  which,  from  ray  fituatkm  as 
commander  of  a  re^ment  in  India  for  severai  vears,  will,  I  trust,  be  consi- 
dered worthy  of  some  degree  of  attention  ;  and,  though  it  may  appear  pre* 
sumptuous  in  me,  I  feel  a  confident  expectation  that  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy 
tho^  who  are  at  present  favourable  to  the  motion,  that  there  iano  necessity 
for  its  adoptiod.  From  the  general  tenor  of  the  hon.  Mover's  argumenta, 
gentlemen  would  be  led  to  imagine  that  a  remarkable  want  of  knowledge  ik 
the  Native  languages  existed  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  and  thsrt 
this  circuinstauee  was  altogether  overlooked  by  the  authorities  in  India.  So 
far  from  this  beinr  the  case,  1  can  state,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  the 
Government  in  India  manifests  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Native  languages  by  the  military  servanU  of  the  Company.  1  can  suppoit 
this  statement  by  facts  which,  being  on  record,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  from 
which  it  will  appear,  that  the  Government  of  India  has  not  been  satisfied  with 
expressing  its  desire  on  this  subject,  but  has  seconded  its  nishes  by  such  r#» 
gulations  as  were  considered  best  calculated  to  promote  the  object  in 
view.  For  several  years  past,  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  required  to 
be  furnished  with  a  half  yearly  report  from  every  officer  eommanding  a 
regiment,  of  the  proficiency  of  each  officer  under  his  command  in  thie 
Hiadoostanee  aud  other  Native  languages.  These  reports  are  aot  mere 
matters  of  form.  They  are  drawn  up  with  great  care,  generally  from  prv- 
•vUma  examination,  and  great  attention  is  pdd  to  them  at  head-quarters. 
iu  proof  of  this,  I  will  mention  a  circumstance  connected  with  this  subleot.in 
which  I  was  personally  concerned.  In  one  of  these  reporta,  1  felt  it  my  duty 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commander-in-Chiei  a  ^oung  officer  who« 
BotwitlMtandlng  my  repeated  recommendations,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Native  languages.  A  despatch  was  immediately  aant  firoai 
head-quarters  1^  stating,  that  if,  in  my  next  report,  1  was  not  able  to  give  ^ 
more  favourable  account  of  the  officer  in  question,  his  Excellency  would  cob« 
elder  whether  it  was  expedient  to  intrust  him  with  the  command  of  a  troop. 
It  is  almost  unnecessarv  to  add,  that  this  intimation  was  attended  with  the 
best  possible  efi'ect.  The  Indian  Government  likewise  have  issued  a  regula* 
tien,  that  no  officer  shall  be  appointed  to  the  responsible  situations  of  adju- 
tant paymaster,  and  interpreter,  without  having  proved,  upon  examination, 
that  he  waa  qualified  for  them  by  possessing  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Native  languages.  And  here  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  state,  that  not  the 
•Hghtest  apprenension  need  be  entertained  of  any  accused  person  suffteriug 
fr«HO  the  ignorance  of  interpreters.  1  know  of  no  better  security  against  any ' 
attempt  to  mislead  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  than  the  fact  of  that  officer's 
being  sworn,  which  is  always  the  case.  The  hon.  Mover  appears  to  have  mis* 
nwderstood  the  nature  of  an  interpreter's  duty.  It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  be 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  young  officer,  who  may  sometimes  frel  himself 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  said  in  the  Native  language,  or  to  express  him- 
self In  it.  The  principal  duty  of  an  .interpreter  is,  to  attend  at  all  Native 
courts-martial  that  may  be  assembled  in  the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs, 
to  take  care  that  nothing  \%^\xX  down  as  evidence  but  what  is  strictly  correct, 
and  to  prevent  anv  bias  either  for  or  against  the  prisoner  by  the  membera  of 
a  court-martial.  No  Native  court-martial  is  legal  without  an  interpreter  % 
and  I  consider  the  appointment  of  that  officer  likely  to  assist  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  lustice.  There  is  a  point  connected  with  this  subject  to  which 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  allude,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  the  atten^ 
tioD  of  the  executive  body.  I  desire  the  renewal  of  a  regulation,  which  I 
regret  was  ever  discontinued  ;  I  mean  the  regulation  by  which  a  pecuniary 
reward  was  bestowed  on  such  officers  as  passed  a  successful  examination  oif 
their  proficiency  in  the  Native  languages.  I  am  confident  that  the  renewal 
of  the  regulation  would  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effect.  By  ex^ 
citing  a  spirit  of  emulation,  it  wouhl  induce  the  officers  to  pursue  their  studies 
with  more  vigour  aud  perte^-erance  than  at  present ;  and  the  benefit  which 
W0tiM4»f'dtiived  from,  the  meesurti  itould  more  than  cempensate  fur  the 
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expense  tLtUndmg  it.  Ii  in  &at!tfactory  to  perceire,  that  the  Bonftb^  GoHtth 
nient  seems  to  have  recognixed  the  propri«tty  of  such  a  measure ;  tor  by  an 
order  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  in  April  last,  the  pay  of  a  moonsbM 
for  six  months  is  granted  to  every  officer  viho  shall  pass  an  examinatioo  ia 
the  Hindoos tanee  or  Mahratta  languages.  This  reward  amounts  tu  only  aboat 
180  rupees,  and  is  merely  a  reimbursement  of  the  mouev  expended  in  payiog 
a  tnoonshee.  I  tlo  nut  know  what  were  the  motives  which  led  to  the  alioli- 
tion  of  the  former  reward  ;  but  at  the  time  it  was  discontinued,  the  Madras 
Government  considered  it  worthy  of  a  further  reference  to  the  authorities  ia 
this  country.  An  anecdote,  which  1  have  heard  from  a  quarter  entitled  to  credit, 
will  aerve  to  show  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  Madras  Government  on  this 
subject.  The  late  Military  Auditor-G^eral  at  Madras,  repiresented  t9  the 
Governor,  (Sir  Geor^  Barlow,)  that  the  claima  of  officers  to  premiums,  for 
having  passed  examination  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Native  languaces, 
were  vcrv  large :  no  less  than  twenty,  he  said,  had  come  in  within  a  tbort 
time.  Sir  George  Barlow  replied :  *'  I  wish  that,  instead  of  twenty,  thtre 
-were  two  hundred."  When  I  consider  that  the  munificent  reward  of  3S00 
rupees  is  bestowed  upon  such  of  the  Company's  civil  servants  aa  distingaiih 
themselves  by  their  skill  iu  the  Native  languages,  I  hope  that  a  similar  spirit 
of  liberality  will  be  exhibited  towards  the  other  branch  of  the  service.  I 
wish,  however,  not  to  be  miRunUerstood.  I  have  no  desire  to  draw  an  iari- 
dious  comparison  between  the  two  branches  of  the  service.  I  admit  that,  ia 
-the  army,  the  applications  would  be  too  numerous  to  permit  a  very  high  re- 
ward to  he  given ;  but  I  think  that  if  1000  rupees  were  given  to  such  oAcco 
as  might  pass  a  successful  examination  iu  the  Native  lauguagea,  it  would  be 
the  means  of  ensuring  a  considerable  number  of  very  superior  scho- 
lars. (Hear.)  I  cannot  sit  down  without  doing  justice  to  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  army.  Notwithstanding  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  the  hoa. 
Mover  represents  them  to  be,  1  venture  to  declare,  that  there  never  was  a 
period  when  a  knowlvdgce  of  the  Native  languages  was  more  generally  dif- 
fused, particularly  among  the  junior  branches  of  the  army;  and  I. most 
further  declare,  that  I  consider  this  to  be  the  result  of  the  repeated  orders  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Government  of 
India  iu  consequence  of  those  orders.  1  will  not  longer  trespass  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court.  I  trust  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
motion  ;  and  1  am  myself  decidedly  opposed  to  shackling  the  appointment  of 
cadets  with  the  stipulations  recommeuded  by  the  hon.  Mover,  which  I  cob- 
ceh'e  to  be  totally  unnecessary.  (Hear,) 

Colonel  Stanhope.— 1  think  that  the  learned  Doctor  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  has  not 
much  reason  to  regret  his  want  of  privilege  of  replying  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  oppose  the  m«»tiou.  The  gallant  Othcer  who  last  addressed  the 
Court,  has,  whilst  intending  to  speak  against  the  motion,  made  some  very 
sensible  observations  in  its  favour.  As  to  what  has  fallen  from  another  hoa. 
and  learned  Proprietor,  I  must  acknowledge  I  was  surprised  to  bear  from  aa 
individual  whol  understand  has  filled  the  office  of  judge,  such  idle,  super- 
ficial, and  attorney-like  ari;uments,  iu  fevour  of  ignorance.  I  do  notthiokit 
will  be  necessary  to  detain  the  Court,  by  endeavouring  to  show  the  I^Uary  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  argument.  It  roust  be  admitted  that  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  comniunicatiuu  with  men  either  by  language  (spoken 
or  written)  or  by  signs.  Now,  unless  the  Directors  are  determined  that 
India  shall  be  governed  b^  the  sort  of  pantomime  recommended  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Proprietor,  it  t«  indispensably  necessary  that  the  Company's  ofli-^ 
cers  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  languages.  (HeoTy  hear.)  The 
question  then  is,  at  what  period  of  life  ought  that  knowledge  to  be  acquired? 
Locke,  Rousseau,  and  all  other  philosophers  who  have  treated  of  the  subject 
of  education,  recommend  that  studies  should  be  pursued  iu  }tmth, — that  the 
impressiou  should  be  made  whiUt  the  wax  is  soft.  The  amments  of  tbe 
hou.  Mover  have  been  misrepresented.  He  never  contenoed  that  cadets 
ahould  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Native  lausuages  previously  to  their 
departure  from  this  country,  but  that  they  ought  to  1^  acquainted  with  the 
■rudiments  of  tljem.  (Hear.)    I  have  been  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
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miMtconfesa^  tbat  1  have  had  occasiou  to  regret  tliat  I  had  not  acquired  some 
koowledre  uf  the  faoguage  of  the  cuuutries  I  was  iu  previously  to  visiting 
them.  The  lion,  and  learned  Proprietor  has  furnished  the  Court  with  an 
example  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  a  traveller  is  liable,  from  his  want  of 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  when  he  told  us  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  not 
getting  any  thing  to  eat  in  France,  because  he  was  only  able  to  ask  for  a 
pouUi,  L4  laugh.)  The  next  question  was,  how  was  the  knowled^  of  the 
Oriental  languages  to  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  young  men  ?  Who  was 
the  person  most  fit  to  be  employed  as  their  instructer,  from  his  moral  qualifi- 
cations, his  intellectual  aptitude,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  that 
particular  branch  of  learning  ?  If  I  am  asked  where  this  person  is  to  be 
found,  I  will  point  to  my  hon.  Friend,  the  learned  Doctor,  (Gilchrist,)  who 
has  grown  white-headed  in  the  Company's  service,  and  who,  whether  by  his 
lectures  or  his  elementary  books,  has  been  the  means  of  instructing  almost 
every  officer  in  the  Company's  service  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  Native 
languages.  I  call  upon  the  Directors  as  honest  men,  having  the  welfare  of 
India  at  heart,  to  adopt  measures  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  Native 
lanruaees  among  their  servants,  and  to  place  the  learned  Dm?tor  at  the  head 
of  that  kind  of  instruction.  I  am  sure  that  the  young  men  will  not  be  such 
bad  scholars  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Proprietor,  who  studied  Greek  and  Latin 
for  so  maiiy  long  years,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  about  them  after  all. 
(^Laughter.) 

Sir  J.  Sewell  explained,  that  he  had  not  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
Latin,  but  only  that  he  could  not  converse  in  that  tongue. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — I  am  happy  to  perceive  that  the  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  language  to  officers  serving  in  India  seems 
to  prevail  very  generally  in  this  Court.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  sur- 
prise that  I  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  Proprietor  put  two  or  three  cases  to 
show  that  such  knowledge  was  of  no  imjK>rtance  whatever.  The  learned 
Gentleman  argued  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  conduct  a  whole  ba^* 
gage  train,  extending,  perhaps,  two  or  three  miles,  than  that  a  man  should 
make  certain  signs  with  his  hands.  The  learned  Proprietor  applied  the  same 
convincing  argument  to  the  unfortunate  affair  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Mover, 
in  which  some  of  our  troops  were  cut  ^  pieces.  I  regret  that  the  learned 
Proprietor  made  any  allusion  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  market-price  of  a 
cadetshiu,  because  it  may  give  rise  to  ideas  which  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever. Nothing  can  be  more  upright  and  honourable  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Directors  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  patronage  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  They  have  acted  in  a  way  which  defies  even  the  imputation  of  corrupt 
motives,  {bear.)  My  hon.  Friend  who  has  brought  this  question  forward 
ought  to  feel  much  obliged  to  the  gallant  Officer  (Colonel  Lushington);  for 
if  ever  any  person  succeeded  in  estaolishiug  the  affirmative  of  a  proposition,  he 
has  done  so  with  reipect  to  the  motion  before  the  Court.  The  gallant  Officer 
stated  that  the  local  authorities  iu  India  were  most  anxious  to  diffuse  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Native  languages  amongst  the  officers,  and  quoted  the  words  of 
the  Company's  enlightened  servant  (Sir  G.  Barlow)  to  the  same  effect.  All 
that  my  hon.  Friend  desires,  is  to  second  the  views  of  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject. That  the  officers  were  not  generally  acquainted  with  the  Native  lan- 
guages, is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  in- 
terpn-ters.  If  every  officer  possessed  a  knowledge  of  those  languages,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  interpreters.  They  have  evidently  been  appointed  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  officers  and  the  Natives,  from  the 
want  of  which  the  most  calamitous  results  have  been  known  to  proceed,  llie 
gallant  Officer  sa^s  that  the  interpreters  are  a|>pointed  to  assist  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  hy  preventing  the  operation  of  unfair  bias  on  the  part  of 
the  Natives.  How  much  better  might  this  object  be  attained,  if  every  officer 
was  able  to  understand  what  was  said  iu  the  Native  language.  But  does  the 
gallant  Officer  mean  to  say  that  every  court-martial  is  attended  by  an  inters 
preter  ?  Are  there  not  some  subordinate  courts-martial  which  have  not  the 
assistance  of  an  interpreter  ?  The  learned  judge  had  said  that  signals  of  the 
hands  were  sufficiently  understood ;  but  he  did  not  consider  that  such  sig- 
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B«lt  could  not  be  seen  in  the  night-time.  The  important  queslioo  is,  wb«t  w«i 
the  best  way  to  promote  a  kaowled^  of  the  Native  iaoruai^  amonf:  roilitaiy 
officers  ?  I  do  not  ihiok  that  the  dan^r  apprehended  for  tne  morals  of  the  vou]i|^ 
men,  frdm  a  short  residence  here  in  the  metropolis,  at  all  equal  to  the  cfancer 
of  the  interest  of  the  Gimpany,  while  officers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Na* 
tive  languares,  had  to  perform  their  duties.  Some  hon.  Proprietors  seem  to 
think  that  the  object  of  the  hon.  Mover  is  merely  to  place  Dr.  Gilchrist  at  the 
head  of  an  establishment  for  instructing  young  men.  This  is  not  the  case. 
But  I  do  think,  that  from  the  ability  and  learning  of  that  hon.  Proprietor, 
should  it  be  fouod  expedient  to  submit  voung  men  to  a  test  before  seat 
out,  that  seminaries  in  and  about  London  should  take  advantage  of  his  great 
talents.  Young  men,  when  they  went  out  to  India,  if  thev  had  not  acquired 
.the  language  beforehand,  must  pav  a  Native  tutor  fh>m  the  scanty  pittance 
allowed  them  by  the  Com])any.  I'rospective  rewards  had  been  held  out  to 
such  as  made  any  considerable  proticiencv  in  the  Native  languages,  but  they 
had  since  been  Withdrawn.  At  present  it  was  impossible  &r  the  cadets  to 
profit  by  tutors,  for  they  joined  their  regiments  within  two  or  three  weeks 
after  their  arrival,  Notninr,  therefore,  can  remedy  the  evil  but  the  erectioa 
9f  an  establishment  from  toe  funds  of  the  Company,  and  that  the  cadeu 
should  be  instructed  there  before  they  joined  the  army.  The  object  of  the 
hon.  Mover  is,  that  the  cadets  should  be  iostnicted  properly  before  they  took 
their  places  in  the  regiments.  I  shall  now  mention  the  only  evil  that  re- 
mains, and  nhich  mt^ht  be  easily,  removed,  if  the  hon.  Mover  will  consent  to 
leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the 'Court  of  Directors,  with  a  request  from  |he 
Court  of  Proprietors  to  have  their  opinion  upon  it.  Such  a  proceeding  wooU 
give  the  Proprietors  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  any  future  resolution,  and 
every  Proprietor  would  know  wnat  he  was  about,  and  would  contribute 
as  much  as  he  could  to  carry  into  effect  that  measure  which  would  ope- 
rate beneficially  for  India.  I  think  the  object  in  view  would  be  best  at- 
tained by  such  a  motion  asthis:— <<  That  the  Court  of  Directors  be  requested 
to  take  into  coostderatioQ  the  expediency  of  requiring  from  the  cadets  the  at- 
tainment of  a  certain  proficiency  either  here  or  in  India,  before  they  be  per- 
mitted to  join  their  respective  regiments,  and  that  it  be  desired  to  report  its 
iopinion  thereon  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors."  Though  I  think  that  such  aa 
amendment  would  be  better,  I  do  not  wish  to  press  it  unless  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  (^ourt.  1  make  this  declaration  as  due  to  the  ability  with  which  the  ques- 
tion has  been  brought  forward.  I  have  suggested  what  I  think  will  further 
the  object  in  x'tevr,  and  for  the  success  of  which  I  am  so  anxious,  that  I  would 
rather  withdraw  my  own  proposition  than  disturb  the  plans  and  views  of 
others. 

.  Colonel  LusHiNGTON  rose  to  explain  that  in  which  he  conceived  he  had 
been  misunderstood.  If  young  men  were  to  be  prevented  from  joining  their 
regiments  until  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Hindoostanee,  their  emo- 
luments were  so  trifling  that  they  would  actually  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
existence.  Indeed  I  cannot  see  the  utiliw  of  keeping  them  from  their  military 
duties,  for  in  every  regiment  there  are  Native  sepoys  well  acquainted  with  the 
English  language  ;  and  I  knew  an  instance,  m  my  own  regiment,  where  a 
Native  had  five  young  officers  under  his  tuition.  I  had  been  ask«i  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Proprietor,  if  I  meant  to  say  that  an  interpreter  was  present 
at  every  court-martial  ?  1  reply  that  I  do  mean  to  say  so ;  for  his  sirnaturt 
was  required  by  law  to  legalize  its  proceedings.  In  every  regimental  court- 
martial,  there  must  be  five  officers  and  one  interpreter  present.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Proprietor  has  asked  me,  what  was  done  when  an  offence  was  commit- 
ted in  a  detachment  of  a  regiment  ^  If  there  were  not  five  officers  and  one 
interpreter  in  the  detachment,  the  offence  remained  unpunished  tiH  the 
regiment  was  joined. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson.— I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  proposition  to  the  notice  of  the 
Court,  unless  fhe  whole  question  is  taken  into  consideration.  I  only  desire 
that  tbe  cadets  should  acquire  a  ceruin  proficiency  in  the  Hindoostanee 
language ;  if  at  their  regiments,  so  much  the  better.  The  Diractorf  would 
>ay  so  in  their  report|  and  his  object  would  be  aoswercd. 
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Mr.  S.  Dixon.— The  hon.  Mover,  I  think,  has  used  too  severe  lani^ttaffe  in 
briD^np^  forward  his  motion.  I  never  heard  such  an  attack  upon  the  Direc- 
tors in  my  life.  The  present  question  might  be  brouj^ht  into  a  very  narrow 
compass.  Every  one  allowed  the  benefit  of  our  officers  leaminc  the  Nativa 
langiiage,  but  differed  as  to  the  mode.    Now  I  am  rather  inclined  to  take  the 

2»inion  of  practical  men  than  of  speculative  men.  The  hon.  aud  learned 
entleman,  uo  doubt,  is  a  very  {^od  lawyer,  but  haviur  never  been  in  India 
he  must  know  less  of  that  country  than  the  rallant  Colonel  who  has  just  sat 
down.  He  had  said  the  motion  was  uncalled  for,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that 
I  can  add  weight  to  that  assertion.  The  resolution  peremptorily  required 
that  no  gentleman  should  be  permitted  to  go  out  to  India  without  having  pre- 
viously undergone  an  examination.—  ( Ab,  no.)  I  say  they  must  produce  a 
test  of  their  knowledge,  and  how  can  that  be  done  but  by  their  undergoing 
an  exanuoation.  The  hon.  Mover  has  said,  ^at  instruction  might  be  got 
very  cheap,  and,  from  what  has  fallen  from  him,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
bear  that  Dr.  Gilchrist  was  ready  to  contract  to  toach  500  persons  for  a  guinea 
a  head.  But  that  is  not  all  the  expense  attached  to  learning  Hindoostanee. 
The  youn^  men  must  reside  near  the  Doctor's  habitation,  and  in  London, 
where  their  morab  were  likely  to  be  corrupted.  The  hon.  Mover  had  set  out 
by  saying  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  object  of  his 
measure,  but  this  he  has  entirely  failed  to  prove.  A  learned  Doctor  had 
ranged  himself  on  his  side,  but  on  the  other  side  there  was  another  Doetor 
who  had  toully  opposite  views  with  regard  to  this  question ;  and  reluctant  at 
I  am  to  decide  when  Doctors  disarree,  still  I  must  say  that,  to  my  opinion,  the 
gallant  Colonel  had  the  best  side  of  the  argument.  It  is  notorious  that 
though  a  person  may  learn  a  language  grammatically,  yet,  when  he  went  to 
the  country  where  it  was  spoken,  he  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  express  his 
ideas.  Latin  is  not  spoken  in  Italy,  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  language  the  learned  Doctor  teaches  and  that  of  Hindoostan. 
Let  the  Court  judge  from  analogy ;  for  if  a  child  be  taught  French  at  an 
academy,  and  another  learns  by  mixing  in  good  French  society,  the  latter  will 
acquit  himself  best  in  the  same  time.  Besides,  instruction  could  be  got 
much  cheaper  in  India  than  here ;  and  this  is  a  most  material  point,  as  it  la 
the  sons  of  clergymen  and  decayed  gentlemen  who  generally  go  out  to  India 
as  cadets,  and  these  would  be  effectually  precluded  from  visiting  India,  if  this 
motion  should  be  carried,  as  they  cpuld  not  afford  to  qualify  themselves  fbr 
their  situation.  Besides,  looking  at  the  success  of  the  army  as  it  has  been 
eonstitoted  for  years  past,  I  do  not  think  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Native 
languages  is  of  such  importance  to  the  inferior  officers.  I  dare  say  that  tha 
hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen  did  not  know  the  language  when  he  first  arrived 
in  India. 

(Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  would  have  found  benefit  from  it  if  he  had.) 

M.  S.  DizoN.~I  will  not  deny  what  the  hon.  Mover  has  said,  but  he  ndght 
have  been  a  much  greater  man  than  he  was  if  he  had  understood  it. 

Mr.  Darby. — I  am  glad  that  I  speak  to  those  who  understand  the  subject 
completely,  and  are  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  sophistry  of  words.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  hon.  Mover  to  vilify  the  Court  of 
Directors,  but  if  it  had  been,  he  could  not  have  more  effectually  accomplished 
that  object.  The  Court  has  been  told  that  the  Directors  have  been  remiss  in 
their  duty,  but  the  gallant  Colonel  has  disproved  that,  and  every  assertloii 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen.  The  account  that  has  been  given 
by  the  gallant  Colonel  respecting  his  own  regiment,  and  of  the  wish  of  young 
Qien  appointed  as  officers  to  study  the  Native  language,  is  sufficient  to  con* 
vince  Proprietors  of  the  inutility  of  the  present  measure.  The  motion  has  been 
brought  forward  with  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  case,  and  it  appears  to  warn 
only  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault  with  the  Court  of  Directors.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  Court  may  safely  trust  to  the  Directors,  and  reject  the 
nresent  proposal,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  slur  cast  on  every  officer  in  tha> 
Indian  army. 

Captain  MAxriELD.— I  understand  the  gallant  Officer  on  the  other  sMe  of  tli* 
Court  to  say  that  no  court-martial  could  be  held  unless  an  iaterprtter  wiia 
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Present  How  it  it>  Uien»  that  to  the  Selmiidy  corps,  to  whose  joritdictWm  at 
>ast  25,000  or  more  Natives  are  subject,  that  oo  interpreter  was  crer  present  ? 

(Colonel  LusHiNQTON  did  not  speak  of  the  civil,  but  of  the  military  senrke 
of  the  CompaDy.) 

Captain  Maxfibld  continued — It  nii^ht  be  so,  but  unless  the  ioterpretcn 
employed  by  ihe  military  courts  are  much  better  quslified  than  those  of  ihe  dnl 
courts,  they  were  of  no  kind  of  use.  I  knew  a  Persian  interpreter  who,  in  fact, 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  langua^.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  statement  of  the 
gallant  Colonel  being  perfectly  correct  with  respect  to  the  officers  of  his  own  re- 
giment, but  instances  are  not  wanting  where  men  are  intrusted  with  vcr^  high 
situations,  who  know  not  a  word  of  the  language ;  for  example,  their  late  military 
Surveyor>General.  Such  rewards  to  ignorance  must  be  an  encouragement  to  in- 
<loleQce  and  neglect ;  and  unless  to  correct  the  pernicious  eflfects  of  such  ex- 
amples,  some  stimulus  be  given  to  the  acquirement  of  Himkxistanee,  it  will 
continue  to  be  too  much  neglected.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  may 'mention  one  of 
the  ludicrous  blunders  which  often  disgrace  the  bench.  In  a  crowded  court, 
on  one  occasion,  a  nian  screamed  out,  and  the  magistrate  inquiring  the 
cause  of  it,  was  told,  **  Kooia  kaia  hue"  (It  is  a  dog  which  is  Ditiog  the 
people.)  "  Bring  him  to  me,  said  the  magistrate,"  and  1  will  teach  him  not 
to  disturb  a  court  of  justice  in  future."  The  court  was  convulsed  with 
laughter,  for  it  appeared  the  magistrate  had  mistaken  the  dog  for  a  man. 
[A&eh  laughter,)  This  shows  that  the  ignorance  of  the  Native  languages  is 
not  confined  to  one  branch  of  the  public  service,  but  was  extended  to  them  all, 
and'  even  served  to  bring  the  admmistration  of  justice4nto  contempt.  1  may 
add,  that  it  detracts  from  the  respectibility  of  the  European  character ;  and  I 
therefore  think  cadets  should  learn  the  language  before  they  left  Eugiand, 
for  in  India  they  would  be  neglected  under  the  plea  of  public  emergency. 

Sir  Charlbs  Forbes.— I  rise  to  support  the  motion.  The  iustruciions  that 
have  been  given  to  young  men  before  proceeding  to  India,  by  Dr.  Gilchrist, 
had  been  found  so  very  l^neficial,  that  the  progress  when  in  India  was  extra- 
ordinary. I  hope,  though  the  present  motion  wav  fail,  my  ton.  Friend  »ill 
not  let  the  subject  drop,  but  follow  it  up  by  another  motion,  restricting  bar- 
risters and  attorne3rs  from  proceeding  to  India,  unless  previously  qualified  by 
a  knowledge  of  Hindoostauee.  For  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  justice  can 
be  administered  by  magistrates  unacquainted  with  tne  language  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  I  knew  an  instance  myself  where  a  m%n  was  sentencrd  to  death,  on 
acc«>unt  of  the  misrepresentation  of  his  words  by  the  interpreter.  A  private  in- 
dividual noticed  it,  who  was  called  out  of  the  court  afterwards  upon  soom 
business,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  man  was  fomid  guilty.  The  gentlemaa, 
upon  hearing  this,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  judge,  informing  him  of  wbat  he  coo* 
ceivcd  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  when  the  sentence  was  suspended, 
and  ultimately  the  man  was  pardoned.  I  have  read  his  letter  of  thanks,  writ- 
ten by  the  judge.  Sir  John  Ncwbolt,  and  that  showed  that  some  measares 
ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  mistakes  in  fntore. 
One  word  with  respect  to  the  communication  by  signs.  The  first  sign  that 
young  gentlemen  applied  to  the  unfortunate  Natives,  if  they  were  misundcr* 
atood,  was  a  slap  in  the  face,  or  a  cane  across  the  shoulders.  God  preserve 
the  natives  of  India  from  such  signs !  I  will  put  a  case,  which  gentlemen 
who  have  been  in  India  will  acknowledge  not  to  be  an  uncommon  one :  If  a 
'oung  ofiicer  is  invited  out,  and  happens  to  be  too  late  for  bis  appointment, 
_je  first  tells  his  palanquin  bearers  to  go  quicker.  This  they  refuse  to  do, 
and  It  is  not  surprising,  when  bearing  a  load  under  the  broiling  sun  of  India. 
Me  then  begins  to  swear  at  them  in  Kuglish,  and  ths^not  understanding  him, 
atop;  ha  would  then  jump  out  and  beat  them.  The  cousequence  is,  the 
liearers  take  themselves  off  and  leave  him  to  shifi  for  himself.  This  I  have 
frequently  known  to  have  been  the  case.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  owing  to 
tbe  courts  of  law  and  the  regulations  of  police,  private  flogg^ugs  were  going 
out  of  fashion.  When  I  was  in  India,  the  rattan  was  applied  as  often  as  the 
whim  or  caprice  of  the  master  dictated ;  or  if  a  man  was  thought  likely  to 
complain  of  such  tyrannic  conduct,  he  was  sent  off  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  police,  who  flogged  him  for  some  imaginary  offence.  Such  I  know  to  have 
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been  tbe  case  often.  I  will  not  ^ve  any  opinion  with  respect  to  tbe  mode 
of  carryiof:  the  object  under  consideration  into  effect,  but  1  thinic  that  the 
Company  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  disinterested  conduct  of  Dr.  Gilchrist,  in 
instructing^  youn^  men  before  they  are  sent  to  India. 

Sir  John  Seweli.. — 1  never  said  that  it  would  be  adrisahle  to  carry  on  com- 
munication by  si^s,  and  on  that  point  I  have  been  grossly  misrepresented. 
I  only  said,  that  upon  the  occasion  which  had  fallen  out  so  unfortunately,  a 
communication  by  signs  mig^bt  have  prevented  the  accident. 

Mr.  RiGBY. — It  will  be  much  to  my  regret  if  the  present  motion  is  carried  in 
the  affirmative,  fbr  if  it  goes  abroad  that  this  question  has  been  settled  without 
consulting  tbe  authorities  In  India,  it  would  create  great  misapprehension. 
It  woul4^reate  an  opinion  that  the  importance  of  the  Hindoostanee  langukge 
being  studied,  in  which  every  one  else  concurred,  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
Court  of  Directors.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  subject  has  been  maturely 
weighed  by  them,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the 
study.  As  a  proof  of  this,  a  youog  relation  of  mine,  who  went  out  as  inter- 
preter, and  who  understood  the  language  perfectly,  had  had  his  salary  in- 
creased. Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  motion,  suggested  by  an  hon.  and  learned  Proprietor  (Mr.  R. 
Jackson]  were  acceded  to,  and  that  the  matter  should  be  left  m  the  hands  of 
the  Directors,  and  to  make  the  proprieW  of  cadets  giving  a  test,  either  here 
or  in  India,  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  language,  a  subject  of 
after  consideration. 

Mr.  Laurie  said — On  such  an  important  question  as  the  present,  I  hope  the 
Company's  servants  in  India  will  bestow  all  the  information  they  might  have 
acquired  there,  and  place  their  practical  knowledge  against  the  speculative 
views  of  wrangling  lawyers,  who  now  occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Court.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  of  late  years,  this  Court  has  put  me  more  in 
mind  of  one  of  the  Courts  of  Westminster-hall  than  a  meeting  of  merchants 
concerning  their  affairs.  It  is  with  the  rreatefct  satisfaction  I  have  heard  from 
the  gallant  Officer,  who  has  spoken  so  eloquently ;that  the  reward  that  used  to 
be  bestowed  upon  officers  who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  lan- 
guages had  been  withdrawn,  for  their  object  should  be  only  glory,  and  they 
should  not  be  actuated  by  the  selfish  views  of  gaining  money.  1  am  content 
to  trust  tb^  matter  to  tbe  Directors,  and  shall  tnerefure  oppose  tbe  motion. 

Col.  LusHiNGTON. — I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  rewards 
thai  have  been  withdrawn.  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  approve  of  that  mea- 
sure ;  all  1  said  was  this,  that  there  never  was  a  period  since  the  relvards  had 
taken  away,  in  which  the  Native  languages  were  better  understood  than  at 
present.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  officers  should  be  taught  to  look  to 
reward  as  well  as  to  glory. 

Sir  George  Robinson  (the  Deputy-Chairman.)— I  hope  the  Court  will 
allow  me^  bring  back  the  question  from  the  wide  range  it  has  taken,  to  its 
actual  bearings,  and  that  is,  whether  it  is  better  for  cadets  to  give  a  test  of 
their  acquirement  of  the  Hindoostanee,  before  they  were  appointed,  or  learn 
in  the  country  where  it  was  universally  spoken.  It  is  my  opinion  that  many 
evils  would  arise  by  compelling  them  to  learn,  and  as  me  case  now  stands 
there  is  sufficient  inducement  to  their  acquiring  the  Native  languages.  I  do 
not  think  that  tbe  hon.  Mover  has  been  actuated,  as  had  been  said,  in  bringing 
forward  this  motion,  by  any  wish  to  throw  blame  on  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
but  I  must  say  that  as  often  as  this  case  has  been  agitated,  there  has  appeared 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Mover  a  great  anxiety  to  promote  tbe  pecunlai^  views 
6f  a  certain  individual.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  to-day's  debate 
that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  had  originated  the  measure  of  appointing  Na- 
tive interpreters  to  the  different  regiments  in  their  service.  If  this  had  been 
the  act  of  that  illustrious  individual,  I  should  have  b«en  very  unwilling  to 
detract  from  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  was  an  act  of  the  Court  of  E^rectors,  con- 
sidered and  determined  upon  before  that  noble  person  arrived  in  India.  I 
will  read  the  military  letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  I2th  of  March 
1813,  by  which  the  Court  will  see  that  the  case  is  as  I  have  stated  it. 

(The  hon.  Proprietor  here  read  an  extract  from  tbe  letter,  to  show  that 
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the  appointneni  of  interpreters,  selected  fion  eubeltem  ottoeti  of  eacb  Netive 
battalion 9  was  the  act  of  the  Directors.  He  tben  read  another  letter,  dated 
17th  Januarv  1810,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  Directors  had  come  to  a 
resolution,  tbtftt  no  staff  appointment  should  be  held  bv  any  officer  who  had 
.not  previously  acquired  a  competent  knowledg;e  of  tne  Hindoostaoee  lan- 
guage.) 

Considering  all  these  circumstances,  I  do  think  that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors have  never  been  slow  in  affording  every  encouragement  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Native  languages ;  and  I  must  state  that^  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  said  to  the  contrary  by  one  hon.  Propnetor,  a  more  correct 
distribution  to  these  oifices  never  took  place  than  at  the  present  period ;  I 
therefore  think,  that  it  would  be  a  better  way  for  the  Court  of  Proprietors  to 
leave,  unchecked  and  unshackled,  to  the  Court  of  Directors  the  adoption  of 
any  further  measures  which  they  might  think  proper  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  own  system.  The  success  of  it  was  as  deeply  interesting  to  the  Direc* 
tors,  both  individually  and  coUectivelv,  as  to  any  member  of  this  Court ;  and 
it  would  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  plan,  which  had  formerly  been 
abolished,  of  giving  rewards  for  the  purpose  of  fticouragiog  the  study  of  the 
Native  languages,  was  under  consideration  to  be  revived.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  proficients  in  the 
Native  languages  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  I  may  state,  too,  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  do  not  think  it  expedient  that  young  men  should  be  forced  to 
prosecute  their  studies  here,  considering  that  Sieir  detention  would  be  the 
consequence,  and  their  parents  put  to  serious  inconvenience  and  expense. 
If  there  w^re  the  number  of  institutions  in  this  country  for  learning  the  Hin« 
doostanee  as  had  been  mentioned,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  left  to  such  of 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  voung  men  who  are  going  abroad,  to  give  tfaeni 
that  preliminary  instruction  wnich  circumstances  might  permit  of,  especially 
as  it  would  qualify  them  to  hold  staff  situations  in  the  Company's  service. 
For  these  reasons,  I  am  decidedly  against  the  original  motion  and  the 
amendment  which  had  been  put  afterwards.    {There  u  no  amendment.) 

Mr.  Weeding  rose  and  said, — I  agree  with  the  Deputy-Chairman  in  think* 
in|f  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directors  and  the  authorities  abroad.  When  this  subject  was  brought  before 
the  Court  on  a  former  occasion,  I  stated  ray  opinion,  that  if  the  youne 
^ntlemen  intended  for  India  should  receive  instruction  from  any  body,  it 
should  be  from  some  person  in  India,  rather  than  receive  it  at  home.  Such 
was  my  opinion,  and  nothing  I  have  heard  to-day  has  altered  it.  It  woukl 
be  found  a  very  inconvenient  practice  if  the  body  of  cadets  should  be  subject 
to  examination  and  test  before  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  I  had  at 
first  imagined  that  the  hon.  Mover  intended  that  another  college  should  be 
built  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  young  cadets  in  Hindoostanee,  as  in 
another  place  young  gentlemen  were  instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mora- 
lity-j  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  hon.  Mover  had  no  such  intention;  the 
cadets  were,  however,  to  be  subjected  to  a  previous  test  and  examinatioo« 
If  this  test  were  of  a  high,  or  even  a  low  order,  the  time  consumed  in 
preparing  for  it  would  be  so  long  that  the  supply  of  officers  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  wants  of  their  military  service.  £ven  at  Hailevbury  and  at 
Addiscombe,  where  the  demand  was  not  so  great  by  one-tenth  in  the  ratio 
of  their  military  service,  and  where  instruction  io  Hindoostanee  was  assisted 
by  rules  and  regulations,  aod  by  a  host  of  professors  acting  under  a  system 
which  had  been  established  for  years,  the  supplies  of  cadets  which  ^e&e  in* 
stitutioBS  sent  forth  would  not  be  found  equal  to  the  demand.  If  sach  in- 
convenience and  difficulty  was  met  with  where  the  numbers  were  so  few, 
what  would  be  the  case  where  the  numbers  reouired  were  many  ?  Even  if  it 
should  be  a  law  that  a  mere  si^attering  in  the  language  was  wanted,  it  would 
be  attended  with  this  disadvantage, — that  the  cadet,  with  the  slightest  know-^ 
ledge  of  the  language,  would  go  out  qualified  for  the  performance  of  bis 
duties  in  India,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  cadet  himself,  or  (at 
the  authorities  abroad,  to  trouble  themselves  any  further  on  the  maiter. 
But  tbere  is  another  circumstaDce  whichi  in  my  opinion,  counterbalances' 
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the^MeoT  te  MnuitaiKe  di  l6e  hou.  Mot^s  prbposltloil  i  fat^^pjioA 
reatMis  cadeti  were  appointed  at  the  early  afpe  of  sUteeo  |  they  could  not 
be  appointed  beforehand,  because  of  the  uncertain  wants  of  their  military 
serriee.  The  Directors  did  not  Icnow  ther  had  the  power  of  making  appoint- 
roents  till  they  arrived.  Every  one,  1  think,  who  has  the  leiist  obserration 
of  human  nature,  will  admit  the  gpreat  indiscretion  of  allowing  youths,  of  so 
tender  an  afe,  the  liberty  of  controlling  their  own  time,  for  one  or  two 
y«ars,  while  qualifying  themselves  for  this  test  amidst  alt  the  allurements  of 
a  large,  or  even  small  town.  The  desire  of  indolence  and  pleasure,  inherent 
in  roan,  would,  at  their  age,  be  much  stronger  than  when  reason  and  reflec- 
tion would  be  so  strong  as  to  direct  their  attention  to  more  useful  pursuits, 
and  they  would  most  lukely  fall  into  a  pernicious  course.  1  ask,  are  these 
disadvantages  at  all  overb«ilanced  by  any  necessity  of  the  case  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Proprietor?  The  fact  is,  no  necessity  existed  at  all,  as  had  been 
most  satisfactorily  proved  by  a  gaUant  Officer  (Col.  Lushington^*  One 
Would  suppose,  fh)m  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mover,  that  cadets  were  mtrusted 
with  important  commissioiis  the  moment  they  set  foot  in  India ;  but  was  this  ■ 
the  ease?  A  mouth  or  two  elapsed  before  they  joined  their  regiments  as  ensigns. 
Here  they  found  themselves  not  only  among  associates  of  their  own  rank 
and  senior  ensigns,  but  among  lieutenants,  captains,  majors,  and  lieute- 
nant-colonels, whose  authority  and  example  would  excite  them  to  the  attain- 
ment of  th4t  knowledge  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  their  duties. 
The  progress  of  the  promotions  also  aided  the  same  object.  Before  an  ensign 
was  made  lieutenant  a  year  or  two  elapsed ;  many  years,  as  much  as  fifteen 
or  twenty,  before  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  as  much 
more  before  he  became  lieut-colonel.  Was  not  this  progressive  preferment 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  long  before  an  officer  eould  arrive  at  any  office  of . 
importance,  he  would  have  ample  opportunity  to  acquire,  and  the  authorities 
in  India  would  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  demand  of  hinA,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  soldiery  over  whom  he  might  be  placed.  I  think  it,  there* 
fore,  better,'that  instead  of  a  young  man  wasting  hii  time  here  on  the  acqui- 
sitioB  of  mere  tyro's  infortnation,  he  should  be  sent  out  at  onee  to  India,  and 
there,  on  the  theatre  of  his  future  operations,  in  the  midst  of  the  language 
which  he  Was  to  learn,  he  would  better  acquire  it,  together  With  his  profes- 
sional knowledge.  I  am,  for  these  reasons,  opposed  to  the  present  motion, 
being  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  much  better  to  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the 
bancU  of  the  Directors  and  the  authorities  in  India 

Dr.  G1LCHRI8T  was  proceeding  to  offer  some  remarks  in  rejfiyp  as  seconder 
of  the  motion,  when 

Mr.  PoYHOBB  sald^It  is  painfid  to  me  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  ob- ■ 
jectiog  to  the  learned  Doctor's  course  of  proceeding.  He  did  not  urge  to 
repiv  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  I  am  aware  that 
the  Mover  of  a  question  is  heard  a  second  time  by  courtesy,  but  the  Seconder 
was  not«  If  the  learned  Proprietor  was  heard  in  this  instance,  it  would  est»> 
hlish  a  precedent  very  inconvenient  to  the  despatch  of  the  busiDess  of  the  - 
Court 

Mr.  UuMB.^Perhaps  it  would  save  the  time  of  the  Court,  of  which  the' 
hon.  Proprietor  seemed  so  careful,  if  he  were  informed  that  his  learned  FHend ' 
(Dr  Gilchrist)  did  not  intend  to  press  his  claim  to  a  np^j^~^(ji  laugh,)  1 
myself  shall  take  up  but  a  very  short  time  in  reply.  To  the  paltry  objection  that 
had  been  made,  that  the  motion  had  been  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  particular  individuals,  it  is  beneath  me  to  offer  any  remark.  The 
question  had  l>een  introduced  solely  from  a  conviction,  that  If  it  were  acted 
upon,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  mtehestt  of  the  (;ompany.  The  objec)lon* 
that  had  been  mlideby  the  niUant  Officer,  and  his  statement  of  the  disposition 
of  the  officers  to  learn  the  Hindoo  language,  had  «o  application  to  this  motion.^ 
It  might  be  correct  as  regarded  the  Bengal  establlsbmem  ;  tot  they  were  cer-> 
tainly  better  acquainted  with  the  Native  language  than  the  officers  of  eth^r 
Presidencies.  But  it  wits  well  known  that  in  Madras  the  Native  officers  were 
obliged  to  act  as  interpreters  to  the  European  officer.  The  hon.  Director 
(the  Deputy-Chairman)  had  shid  ^at  this  was  a  snbjieol  that  bad  beta  Cttre- 
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tally  looked  into  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  they  had  be«n  very  actifv 
in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  lan^ages  amoo|:  European  oflkers 
of  the  Native  troopg.  I  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  proving  befiore  the 
Court  rise,  what  the  hon.  Director  has  said  about  them,  for  1  intend  to  ra«ivc 
for  copies  of  ail  instructions  sent  out  to  India  on  the  subject  of  European 
officers  learning  the  Eastern  language,  and  what  encouragement  they  hdd 
out  for  the  acquisition  of  that  language.  I  will  mention,  however,  in  the  mean 
time,  tliat  there  were  fifty  goluadaz  corps  io  India  without  any  interprcter^t 
all  1  can  state  as  a  fact,  that  the  Bengal  artillery  was  without  one  interpreter, 
and  the  minute  of  the  Court,  which  had  been  read  by  the  hon.  Deputy-Chair- 
man, was  in  answer  to  a  representation  of  that  fact,  made  five  years  before. 
After  this  I  am  not  disposed  to  push  the  Directors  further.  The  hou.  Deputy- 
Chairman  had  said  that  he  would  trust  to  the  natural  disposi^oo  of  men  to  learn 
the  Hindoo  language.  But  what  is  the  natural  disposition  of  men .'  It  is  to 
be  idle  and  depend  on  the  exertions  of  others,  unless  some  eacoura^^ement 
was  given  for  activity  and  application.  Are  we  then  to  trust  to  the  natural 
disposition  of  men,  or  to  coax  them  to  learn  their  lessons  by  rewards  of  150 
rupees  ?  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better  to  abolish  these  childish  rewards 
by  enforcing  the  necessity  of  cadets  leamiur  the  language  before  their  ap- 
pointment. But  the  hon.  Director  tells  us  to  leave  the  matter  icr  the  Directors, 
for  bemg  uninterested  persons,  they  would  consult  best  for  the  instruction  of 
military  officers  in  the  Eastern  languages.  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  leave  it 
in  their  hands ;  for  they  are  interested  persons,  as  the  value  of  the  appointaents 
they  had  to  bestow  would  be  depreciated  by  a  lonr  preparation  for  it.  It  is  a 
ridiculous  argument  that  has  been  made  use  of,  that  drie  morals  of  the  young 
men  would  be  endangered  by  a  residence  in  Loudon  or  Edinburgh,  while 
attending  lectures  or  studies  in  the  Hindoo  language.  How  many  young  mea 
ntfmnA  *ii»  niiart'ov^AiieAa  :m  •'U:*  »:*«.  --, J  —-.  1 — ~.- ^  dav without  inforv  to 

X  Cambridge  or 

„  ,   asbaUowargu- 

roent  for  sending  out  young  men  unqualified  to  discharge  their  duties«  There 
are  many  excellent  establishments  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  where  young  nsen 
might  be  instructed  in  Uindoostanee,  and  the  Company  ought  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  The  experiment  of  teaching  them  the  language  in  India  had 
been  tried  and  failed.  A  cadet  corps  had  been  established  in  one  Presidency 
in  the  conviction  that  the  cadets  sent  out  to  India  were  not  qualified  for  im- 
mediate service,  but  it  bad  proved  abortive.  It  is  extremely  neoessaiy  that 
young  men,  whose  immediate  services  were  required,  should  go  out  fully 
qualified,  especially  in  time  of  war,  when  they  joined  their  regiments  in  two 
or  three  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  India.  As  to  the  assertion  that  a  subaltern 
could  not  be  promoted  before  a  period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  I  knew 
njfself  an  instence  to  the  contrary,  where  an  ensign,  the  day  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  regiment,  took  the  command  of  a  company.  And  this  must 
be  the  case  in  many  instances,  for  field-officers  could  not  take  the  command 
of  a  conjpany ;  and  Yfhtre  there  were  few  capteins,  ensigns  must  be  promoted. 
In  Cutch,  where  a  number  of  troops  were  stationed  to  meet  a  rupture  of  the 
neighbounng  chiefs,  there  were  only  two  captains  in  the  corps,  and  ftmr 
companies  were  intrusted  to  the  command  of  an  ensign  of  only  a  few  weeks' 
Htanding.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  young  men  so  situated  might  not  be 
iNMsessed  of  very  considerable  talent,  but  that  telent  must  be  very  much 
limited  m  its  operation,  when  they  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
tpcwps  they  commanded.  I  shall  not  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
JJirectors,  who  showed  how  unworthy  they  were  to  be  trusted  by  sacrifidnr  to 
their  own  j>rivate  views  the  interests  of  the  Company. 

.u^*!l^"l*"?^'*""^f°''*  '  P"'  **>« question  to  the  Court,  I  must  observe, 
that  though  there  may  be  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
present  measure,  there  can  be  but  one  as  to  the  general  importance  of  the 
question.  This  auction  has  been  discussed,  and  the  steps  taken  respecting  it 
5?a1  a^T^'-  ^  **"'  ^^"^"^  *^«*^  '  *>»^«  n»  objection  to  the^taSon 
Sllr*^  l^^^^u  *°  S""  P^*"v^  ''^•♦^^ ;  but  I  do  think  that  the  wkk  range 
taken  by  the  hon,  Mayer  m  his  speach,  in  which  he  had  said  that  rtic  officm 
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6f  the  Indian  tmy  had  not  industry  enough  to  acquire  a  languire^  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  necessary  to  a  due  performance  of  their  duties,  a  very 
pointed  lihel  on  the  army  of  India.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the 
nonour  of  that  army,  that  when,  in  1792,  the  Company  gained  an  addition  of 
territory,  it  was  the  officers  of  the  army  that  Lord  Gornwallis,  their  Governor- 
General,  selected  as  roost  fit,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  cus- 
toms and  feelings  of  the  Natives,  to  be  placed  over  the  newly-acquired  dis- 
tricts. From  that  day  to  this,  the  army  had  constantly  possessed  men  who 
were  not  less  remarkable  for  bravery  in  battle  than  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  Natives.  Is  it  proof,  too,  that  the  Hindoostanee 
language  is  neelected,  that  when  offices  became  vacant,  where  a  knowledge 
of  the  Hindoo  language  was  necessary,  there  were  immediately  numerous 
candidates  for  them  ?  I  think  it  very  unfair,  therefore,  that  such  a  libel 
against  the  army  of  India  should  go  abroad  uncontradicted.  To  what  the 
bou.  Mover  has  observed  respecting  the  artillery  corps,  I  have  to  reply,  that 
at  the  lime  he  is  speaking  of,  that  corps  was  composed  entirely  of  Europeans. 
{Mr,  Hume — *'  It  w(U  not  so")  Such  I  understand  was  the  case,  and, 
therefore,  the  hon.  Mover  should  make  some  allowance  for  the  remissness  of 
officers  in,  that  respect.  If  the  present  question  should  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Court,  it  would  naeet  with  every  attention  from  the  Directors ;  though  at 
the  same  time  I  must  obseirve,  that  if  it  is  expected  it  would  be  acted  upon, 
the  Proprietors  would  be  very  much  disappointed.  The  Directors  are  the 
sworn  functionaries  of  the  Proprietors,  and  they  cannot  do  that  conscientiously 
which  they  think  pernicious  to  the  inteiests  or  tlie  Company. 
'  Mr.  Hume,  in  explanation,  said — ^The  hon.  Chairman  is  ^^  much  mis- 
taken in  supposing  the  Bengal  artillery  to  be  all  Europeans.  The  proportion 
of  Natives  was  four  to  one. 

The  Deputy-Chairman. — It  is  true  that,  some  years  ago,  the  Bengal 
artillery  was  all  Europeans  ;  but  since,  there  has  been  a  corps  of  goluudax 
added  to  it,  and  interpreters  were  in  consequence  now  attached  to  it. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  question,  when,  on  a  show  of  hands,  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  negativecL 

Mr.  Hume  rose. — In  order  that  the  Proprietors  may  know  how  the  Court 
of  Directors  wished  to  give  encouragement  to  the  attainment  of  the  Native 
languages,  I  now  rise  to  move  for  the  production  of  those  papers  of  which  I 
gave  notice  in  my  reply.  It  has  been  mentioned  by  many  gentlemen  in  this 
debate,  that  the  Directors  were  desirous  of  affording  everv  encouragement  to 
the  study  of  the  Native  languages,  and  1  wish  to  know  how  far  that  is  cor- 
rect; but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  found  different.  I  hope  I  may  calulate  on 
the  votes  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  warmly  defended  the  Directors  ; 
for  if  they  have  been  so  active,  as  has  been  asserted,  in  promoting  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Native  languages  among  their  railitai^'  officers,  it  would  be  to 
their  honour  to  bring  forward  such  instructions.  I  shall  now  move  for 
<*  Copies  of  all  despatches,  or  orders^  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  since  1796, 
to  the  several  Governments  in  India,  enjoining  or  recommending  European 
officers  to  acquire  a  knowr ledge  of  the  Native  languages,  or  expressive  of  the 
importance  or  utility  of  the  Eastern  languages,  to  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  duties  of  European  officers." 

Mr.  Weeding. — This  motion  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  one ; 
for  the  very  moment  after  this  Court  has  expressed  its  perfect  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  Directors,  the  hon.  Proprietor  gets  up,  and  move«  for  certain 
papers,  to  see  if  they  would  not  contradict  the  vote  the  Court  has  just  come  to. 

Mr.  Hums. — I  wish  to  see  if  what  certain  Proprietors  have  said  respecting 
the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  Directors  to  the  study  of  the  Eastern 
lanruages,  is  correct.  I  very  much  doubt  that  it  is,  and  wish  to  prove  it  from 
their  own  documents. 

The  Deputy-Chairman.— The  hon.  Proprietor  has  Just  now  distinctly 
avowed  his  intention  to  be,  to  pass  a  censure  on  the  body  of  Directors  for 
what  be  supposed  their  negligence.  Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  what  I 
have  said  by  the  hon.  Proprietor.  I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  words  I  used, 
but  the  whole  import  of  them  was,  that  the  Directors  had  given  every  en- 
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Gouragentot  to  miUtarr  oflkert  to  arquife  tho  Natirc  UvfMfi^  hf  t 
out  instructions  that  no  officer  should  hold  a  fttaflT-appmntineDty  unku  he 
possessed  sufficient  koowledc^e  of  the  Hindoo  language.  This  was  the  eo« 
couraeement  which  the  Directors  had  given,  and  I  do  not  ihiuk  that  they 
are  to  oe  censured.  I  therefore  hope  that  the  Court  will  put  a  oei^ivc  upon 
the  motion. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  roRe  for  the  purpose  of  adchessing  the  Court ;  when 

Sir  J.  Sewell  said,  that  after  the  Mover  had  been  heard  in  reply,  no  out 
outside  the  bar  could,  in  the  regular  course  of  proceeding,  be  heard  aifterwanU. 
.  Mr.  HuMB.— I  am  sorry  that  the  learned  Judge  whohas  Just  sat  down  has 
not  dispensed  justice  with  an  equal  hand  upon  this  occasion  as  he  has  at 
otlier  times.  He  said  that  no  person  could  be  heard  after  the  Mover  had 
replied.  Now,  if  that  it  the  case,  the  irregularity  is  on  the  part  of  the  Immi« 
Deputy-Chairman,  whom  the  learned  Judge  did  not  call  to  order* 

Dr.  QiLCiiRisT  again  rose  and  said— It  would  appear  tliat  the  cause  of  the 
Directors  was  not  very  good,  since  there  is  such  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
their  frieuds  to  prevent  my  speaking.  But  I  will  not  forego  the  right  1  possess 
of  addressing  this  meeting,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  any  per&oo  ;  and 
1  shall,  on  a  future  occasion,  submit  my  own  case  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Court.  On  the  question  of  the  Hindoostanee  language,  I  must  say,  that  if 
the  cadets  did  nut  learn  the  rudiments  of  it  in  £nglaiA,  most  probab^  they 
never  would  learn  it  at  all.) 

(A  Proprietor  observed,  that  it  was  quite  an  irregular  course  to  go  into  the 
discussion  of  the.  general  question  after  the  Mover  bad  replied.) 
.  Sir  C.  FoRBBH. — I  think  it  ver^  unfair  that  any  Proprietor  should  be  pre- 


vented from  expressing  his  opiuions  at  anv  time  upon  the  question  before  il 
was  put  to  the  vote.  Such  a  liberty  is  aUuwed  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  1  think  it  ought  to  be  allowed  here. 


Dr.  Gilchrist  again  resumed.— The  learned  judge  (Sir  J.  Sewell)  had 
talked  about  bullocks ;  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  if  h« 
had  talked  about  jack-asses. 

Mr.  Wigram.— -Though  I  entirely  agree  with  what  has  fallen  from  an  bon« 
Baronet  on  the  richt  of  Proprietors  to  deliver  theif  sentiments  at  any  period 
of  the  debate,  yet  1  think,  that  in  doing  so,  he  ought  to  confine  himself  to  the 
subject  before  the  Court. 

Dr,  Gilchrist  resumed  his  address^  but  was  again  interrupted  by  tha 
Chairman.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  make  some  observations  on  the  en- 
couragement  the  Directors  bad  given  to  the  study  of  the  Hindoo  language. 
He  was  afraid  that  that  encouragement  had  been  very  slight. 

The  Chairman  begged  of  the  hon.  Proprietor  to  say  if  he  thought  the 
course  he  was  pursuing  was  correct, 

Mr.  Hum B  thought  it  was  quite  regular. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  did  not  again  riae^  and  the  Chairman,  after  puttiBg  the  ques- 
tion, declared  it  negatived. 

SALARIES  OF  PROFESSORS. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  have  some  other  motions  which  I  wish  to  put  to  the  Court. 
The  present  one  was  for  *<An  account  of  the  annual  amount  paid  to  each 
Professor  in  each  of  the  Colleges  or  seminaries  of  education  in  England  and 
ludia,  stating  the  amount  of  regular  or  fixed  salary,  and  of  allowances, 
whether  for  house-rent  or  otherwise ;  also  whether  a  house  or  quarter!  are 
provided  for  them ;  for  the  past  year,  as  far  as  the  same  could  be  made  out." 
The  reason  I  move  for  this  account  is,  because  I  have  heard  that  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  salaries  of  Professors,  and  1  think  it  proper  that  it 
should  be  known. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  <'  aa  far  as  the  same 
could  be  made  out.'* 

Mr.  Hume  then  moved  for  <<  A  return  of  all  sums,  exclusive  of  fixed  salaritt 
and  allowances,  paid  to  teachers  or  professors  of  Oriental  languages  in  India 
and  in  England^  for  extraordinary  services  of  any  kind,  connected  with  the 
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Oriental  laDCuagef*  tUUiiif  the  namet  of  such  teachers  or  professors,  iht  dates 
on  which  paid,  aod  the  amount  of  each  g^rant;*'  which  Was  agreed  to. 

cohduct  of  thk  codbt  or  dirbctobs  with  respect  to  cbbtaim 

PUBLICATIONS.  * 

Mr.  HOME*— The  last  motion  which  I  have  to  submit  to  the  Court,  and  \m 
which  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection,  is,  for  **A  return  of  all  sums  advanced 
by  the  East  India  Company  at  home  and  abroad,  since  1798,  for  publications 
and  books  connected  with  the  Native  languages  of  India,  and  their  author's 
name,  the  number  of  copies  of  each  boole  subscribed  for,  and  whether  the 
copies  so  subscribed  and  paid  for,  were  ever  received  by  the  Company,  and  if 
received,  whether  these  copies  were  sold  or  distributed,  or  now  remain  in 
hand.*' 

The  Deputy-Ch AiRMAii  said^If  this  is  agreed  to^  I  think  the  Court  ought 
to  add,  <*  as  far  as  that  can  be  made  out;  "  for  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
roauy  books,  or  at  what  expense,  the  Government  in  India  had  patronised,  I 
wish  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Mover  will  put  the  question  in  a  shape  that 
some  return  can  be  given  to  it. 

Mr.  Hume.— I  do  not  wi«h  to  put  the  motion  in  a  way  that  no  return  can  be 
given  to  it ;  but  I  will  say,  that  my  chief  object  is  to  prove  that  a  publication, 
called  the  'Asiatic  Journal,' was  not  supported  by  the  Company.  I  have  heard 
it  asserted  that  it  wa9  supported  by  the  Company,  but  1  believe  it  to  be  a 
calumny. 

Upon  a  show  of  hands,  the  Chairman  declared  the  motion  to  be  negatived^ 

Mr.  HuMB  thought  the  show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  re-^ 
quested  the  Chairman  to  divide  the  Court.  The  Court  accordingly  dividedi 
when  the  numbers  appeared. 

For  the  motion ...•■#•     8 

Against  it «•••...  39 

Majority  against  the  motion  ..••••••  31 

The  Court  adjourned  at  half-past  five  o'clock. 

fFednesdojf,  February  8. 

A  Special  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  was  this  day 
held,  for  the  purpose  of  "  taking  into  consideration  the  *  Oude  Papers,*  pub- 
lished by  the  voie  of  a  former  General  Court  of  Proprietors." 

THE  CHIPPINO  SYSTEM. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  had  been  transacted. 

The  Chairman  (C.  Majoribanks,  Esq.)  laid  before  the  Coart  an  account  of 
the  Company's  shipping  up  to  the  21st  of  December  last.  It  included  the 
number  of  ships  of  all  descriptions  in  the  Company's  service,  together  with 
their  tonnage,  rates  of  tonnage  respectively,  and  the  number  of  voyages  for 
which  they  were  engaged.  Also  the  names  of  the  owners,  and  the  period  for 
which  the  ships  were  taken  up.  He  also  laid  before  the  Court  a  list  of  Com  i 
pany's  ships  purchased  for  India  and  China,  since  1813 ;  the  number  of  voy- 
ages they  had  made ;  the  expense  of  feach  voyage  5  the  gross  price  paid  for 
them ;  and  the  expense  incurred  fbr  repairs.  ,.,,*. 

Captain  Maxfield.— Can  1  have  access  to  those  papers  ?  Are  they  left  open 
in  the  Proprietors*  room  ?  ...  ,         .        ...*!. 

General  TuoRNTON.—The  papers,  I  think,  ought  to  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  ihe  Proprietors. 

Captain  Maxfield  moved  that  the  papers  be  printed. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  hon.  Proprietors  that  this  was  a  Special  Conrfy 
and  that  therefore  no  other  motion  could  be  entertained,  save  that  which 
they  were  specially  assembled  to  dls^cuss. 

Captain  Maxfield,— I  have  submitted  the  motion  now  merely  to  sate* 
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time.  If  it  be  not  agreed  to  at  present,  I  shall  have  to  wait  till  the  next 
Quarterly  General  Court,  which  will  be  a  considerable  loss  of  time. 

T^e  Chairman  admitted  that  this  might  be  the  case;  but  still  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  regularity  of  their  proceedings  should  be  strictly  keptnp. 

General  Thornton  referred  to  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  motions  for  the  printing  of  papers  uniformly  followed  tlieir  produc- 
tion. 

The  Chairman— The  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  practice 
of  this  Court,  differ. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  observed,  that  a  Special  Court  could  easily  be  called  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  for  the  production  of  those  papers  ;  but  such  additional 
trouble  might  be  spared,  by  allowing  the  motion  to  be  put  now. 

The  Chairman  was  well  aware  of  the  motive  which  induced  the  motion  to 
be  made  at  thi>t  moment ;  but,  as  the  proceeding  was  irregular^  he  could  not 
sanction  it. 

Here  the  conversation  ended. 

OUDB  PAPERS. 

The  Chairman  acquainted  the  Court,  that  it  was  specially  emwem^  at  the 
request  of  nine  Proprietors,  *'  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideratioa  the 
Oude  Papertt  published  by  the  vote  of  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors." 

Sir  «P.  DoYLB. — 1  wish,  Sir,  before  1  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  day,  to 
relieve  the  miods  of  gentlemen  from  those  apprehensions  which  may  natu- 
rally be  excited  by  seeing  before  them  so  lai^e  a  volume  of  papers,  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  motion  that  will  be  submitted  to  the  Court.  The 
extent  of  those  documents  may  lead  them  to  expect  a  long-prutracted  debate^ 
an  expectation  which  would  be  rather  eucouraced  than  checked  by  a  remem- 
brance of  the  voluminous  collection  of  Hyderabad  papers,  which  occupied  ibe 
Cuurt  for  so  many  days  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Between  the  two  cases 
there  is,  however,  this  distinction ;  naroelv,  that  on  the  Hyderabad  question 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Court :  but,  1  believe,  that  with 
respect  to  the  Oude  question,  but  one  sentiment  prevails  amongst  the  Pro- 
prietors. For  that  reason,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  trespass  on  the 
Court  at  any  considerable  length.  I  shall  now.  Sir,  proceed  to  state  why  this 
large  mass  of  papers  has  been  laid  before  the  Proprietors.  While  ihe  Marquis 
of  Hastings  was  on  his  voyage  to  Eogland,  after  having  resigned  the  office  of 
Governor-General  of  India,  he  thought  the  leisure  which  was  thus  at  hiscom- 
maud  afforded  him  a  proper  opportunity  fur  throwing  together,  in  a  connected 
shape,  the  principal  events  of  bis  administration,  fur  the  purpose  of  showing 
his  honourable  employers  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  exten- 
sive and  important  duties  which  had  been  confided  to  him.  He  accordingly 
dre«v  up  a  Summary  of  his  administration  while  the  circumstances  were 
fre&h  on  bis  memory,  hut  without  the  aid  of  original  documents ;  which  5iffli- 
vuay  was  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  Thev,  however,  not  looking 
upon  it  as  an  official  document,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  being  no  longer  in 
the  Company's  employment,  did  not  attach  any  official  importance  to  it,  or 
received  it  as  a  document  having  any  claim  to  an  ofAcial  character.  The 
noble  Marquis  then  showed  it  to  some  friends,  who  expressed  a  wish  that  it 
should  be  publislied.  This  the  noble  Marquis  thought  proper  to  decline ;  but, 
as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  proceediu?  to  a  d\stuut  Government,  he  left  the  Sum- 
mary  in  the  hands  of  those  friends,  trusting  to  their  discretion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  publishing  it,  or  withholding  it  from  the  public,  as  circumstances, 
might  arise.  The  geotlemcn,  in  whose  care  the  Sutmnary  was  left,  after- 
wards deemed  it  necessary  to  give  it  to  the  world,  for  reasons  to  which  it  was 
of  no  consequence  now  to  allude.  After  this,  it  happened  that  an  hon.  IHree- 
tor,  (Colonel  Baillie,)  in  giving  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  the  Oude  Loan,  made  a  statement  so  much  at 
variance  with  a  part  of  that  written  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  that  another 
hon.  Baronet,  (Sir  G.  A.  Robinson,)  who  likewise  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, was  induced  to  call  for  explanatory  papers,  with  the  view,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  of  enabliog  the  hon.  Director  (Colonel  Baillie}  to  support  his  slate- 
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rnant.    DiffereDt  doGumenU  were  called  for  by  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  at 
leof^^b  the  immense  mass  of  documents  now  before  the  Court  was  brought  to- 

Sither.  It  now  becomes  a  question  to  whom  this  book  belongs  ?  The  hon. 
irector  (Colonel  fiaiUie)  has  rejected  it.  At  a  recent  Court  he  disowned  the 
production.  The  Court  of  Directors,  collectively,  will  not  admit  that  it  is 
theirs.  Surely  it  cannot  be  said  to  belon*  to  the  noble  Marquis,  as  he  was 
not  in  Eng^land  when  the  papers  were  called  for.  In  fact,  I  cannot  find  any 
gentleman  ready  to  adopt  this  foundling.  Still,  however,  a«  the  hon.  Bart. 
(Sir  G.  A.  Robinson)  had  unquestionably  a  share  in  bringing  it  forward,  I  beg 
to  ask  whether  it  is  his  ? 

Sir  G.  A.  Robinson  said,  that  if  the  question  of  the  gallant  General  went  to 
the  whole  of  the  book,  he  certainly  must  answer  *<  no"  to  the  interrogatory. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  that  a  part  of  the  documents  were  pr^uced 
in  pursuance  of  a  motion  made  by  him.  All  he  wanted  was  to  get  some  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Nuwaub  Vizier.  He  had  ob- 
served it  stated  in  the  Smmmary  of  the  noble  Marquis,  that  the  first  loan  was 
voluntarily  granted  by  the  Nuwaub  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  having 
rescued  him  from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  bad  been  kept  under  bis  Lord- 
ship's predecessor  in  the  Governor- Generalship.  A  statement  had  been  made  in 
contradiction  to  this ;  and  he  (Sir  G.  A.  Robinson)  was  desirous  to  have  certain 
papers  which  might  «et  this  point  in  its  proper  light.  F(»r  those  papers 
alone  bad  he  nu>v»d.  With  respect  to  other  portions  of  the  volume,  he  had 
not  called  for  them ;  nor,  in  truth,  would  he  have  put  the  Company  to  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  such  a  mass  of  papers. 

Sir  J.  DoYLB. — I  assure  the  hon.  Baronet  that  T  have  already,  in  my  own 
mind,  acquitted  him  of  having  sanctioned  the  printing  of  all  these  papers; 
but  1  must  own,  that  1  am  not  at  all  sorry  on  account  of  their  having  been 
produced;  because  the  publication  of  those  documents  will  place,  m  the 
brightest  point  of  view,  the  wisdom  of  the  administration  of  my  noble  Friend, 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  I  now  come  to  the  papers,  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
mixing  up  matters  that  are  not  necessarily  connected,  I  mean  to  divide  the 
subject  into  two  parts.  The  fir^t  will  embrace  the  circumstances  of  the  loans 
received  from  the  Nuwaub  Vixier ;  the  second  will  apply  to  the  removal  of 
Colonel  Baillie  from  bis  situation  as  Resident  at  Lucknow.  On  the  first  ques- 
tion, I  mean  to  submit  certain  resolutions  to  the  Court,  «nd  when  thvy  shall 
be  disposed  of,  It  will  Chen  be  my  duty  to  move  otlier  resolutions  relative  to 
the  removal  of  the  Resident.  In  the  course  of  this  proceeding,  I  shall  have 
to  refer  to  the  documents  sent  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  also  to  those 
which  came  from  the  hon.  Director  (Colonel  Baillie).  There  is  also  a  third 
tioint  on  which  1  must  touch,  and  the  responsibili^  of  which  rests  with  the 
hon.  Director.  I  mean  his  having  exposed  to  public  view  documents  which 
were  placed  in  his  hands,  not  as  a  private  individual,  but  as  a  puhlic  servant ; 
such  conduct,  amongst  official  persons,  is,  I  believe,  to  say  nothing  more  of 
it,  perfectly  unusual.  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  publication  of  some  of  those 
official  documents  by  the  hon.  Director,  calculated  as  they  were  to  excite  un- 
pleasant feelings  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  saw  them,  was  approved  of  by. 
one  gentleman,  and  that  gentleman,  be  it  observed,  the  private  friend  and 
confidential  secretary  of  the  noble  person  to  whom  they  referred.  I  mean  not 
to  say  any  thing  against  the  hon.  gentleman  (the  late  Mr.  J.  Adam)  to  whom 
I  allude.  Unquestionably,  I  did  not  admire  hi*>  policy  \%iih  rrspect  to  Innian 
affitirs  ;  but,  in  private  life,  1  have  ever  esteemed  his  character,  and  I  regret 
that  1  am  obliged  to  speak  of  him  in  the  past  tense.  Still,  respecting  that 
gentleman  as  1  cerUinly  do,  I  must,  in  justice  say,  that  the  letter  1  now  allude 
to,  if  written  by  him,  was  a  drawback  on  his  high  character ;  and  really  it 
wouklhave  been  scarcely  much  less  so,  had  that  letter  l>een  only  read  and  ap- 
proved by  him.  1  regret,  that,  as  the  hon.  Direct4*r  TCoIonel  Baillie^  has 
published  some  particular  documents,  he  has  not  thougnt  proper  to  send  for- 
ward some  others  which  were  equally  in  his  power,  and  which  would  have 
gone  far  to  explain  some  parts  of  those  that  have  been  already  sent  abroad. 
Bulky  as  the  book  is,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  given  to  the  world,  because 
J  feel  quite  confident  that  the  more  the  administratioiiof  the  Marquis  of  Uast- 
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inss  is  examined,  the  more  it  wlU  appeer,  that,  as  a  statesraau,  m  tlnancia', 
or  a  soldier,  no  Goveroor-Geoeral  over  stood  so  deservedly  high  as  that 
noblemao.  i  do  not,  however,  Sir,  mean  to  apply  myself  to  this  mass  of  papers 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  noble  liord's  system  of  govemment,  or  hu  cha- 
racter as  Governor-General.  The  character  of  the  noble  Marquis  stands  in  need 
of  no  defence ;  but,  if  it  did,  that  defence  rests  in  abler  hands  ;  it  rests  in  the 
bands  of  his  natural  protectors,  the  Executive  Body.  1  now  stand  forward, 
not  in  support  of  the  noble  Marquis,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Proprietors,  I  beiof 
.one  of  that  body,  and  in  order  to  uphold  the  decisions  to  which  the  Directors 
have  long  since  come  to  on  the  particular  subject  to  which  my  motion  refers  I 
allude  to  the  loans  made  by  the  Nuwaub  Vi«ier.  When  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings left  the  seat  of  Government  to  Carry  on  the  war  against  Nepaul,  it  is  a 
^ell  known  fact  that  the  Company's  finances  were  much  embarrassed.  I  could 
.appeal  to  many  gentlemen  present,  whether,  at  that  time,  senous  fears  were 
not  entertained  that  the  drafts  of  the  Company  could  not  he  satiafactorily 
met.  While  these  embarrassments  prevailed,  it  was  suggested  that  assist- 
ance niizht  be  derived  from  the  Nuwaub  of  Oude.  The  Governor- General 
approved  of  this  suggestion.  He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  a  very  delicate 
matter,  as  the  Nuwaub  had  but  recently  been  raised  to  the  musnud  i  and  his 
Lordship  determined  to  be  guided  in  his  decision  by  what  he  might  observe 
on  his  arrival  at  Cawnpore.  He  arrived  there  on  the  8th  of  September,  and 
on  that  and  the  following  day  visits  of  ceremony  were  exchanged  between  the 
Governor- General  and  the  Nuwaub.  On  these  days,  of  course,  no  business  waf 
transacted.  On  the  third  day,  however,  the  Nuwaub  TMr.  Ricketts,  Mr. 
Swipton,  and  Mr.  Adam  being  present)  made  au  offer  to  the  Goveraor- Gene- 
ral of  a  crore  of  rupees  for  the  service  of  the  Company.  Colonel  Baillie,  it 
should  be  observed,  was  not  present.  The  Nuwaub  observed,  that  he  woold 
most  readily  give  the  money,  and  he  hoped  the  Company  would  receive  it  as 
a  free  gift,  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  state  this  on  the  authority  of  any  one  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  better  for  me  to  give  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  hon.  Director  (Colonel  BailUe}  himself;  and  with  this 
view,  I  shall  now  read  an  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Colonel  Baillie  to 
Mr.  Ricketts,  dated  Luckoow,  Jan.  10, 1815.  But  before  I  read  the  letter,  I 
must  state,  that  the  point  at  issue  between  the  account  of  the  noble  Marquia 
and  the  statement  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  relative  to  the  first  loan  is  this . 
the  noble  Marquis  describes  it  as  a  free  and  voluntary  offering  made  to  the 
Company  by  the  Nuwaub,  while  the  gallant  Colonel  declares  that  it  was  pro- 
cured with  very  great  difficulty ;  that,  indeed,  it  came  from  the  Nuwaub  like 
drops  of  his  blood.    I  shall  now  read  the  extract,  which  is  as  follows  :— • 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  communication,  dated  the  2nd  Inst, 
and  I  shall  take  the  first  favourable  oppoitunitjr*  of  having  it  suggested  to  his 
Excellency  the  Vizier,  that  another  crore  of  rupees,  as  a  loan  te  the  hon.  Com- 
ity, would  be  au  acceptable  offering  to  Lord  Moira,  whose  pleasure  and  eoiivfr- 
uieuce,  1  am  persuaded,  hit  EaaUency  it  dispotedto  consult  to  tAt  utmoit  ejttni 
(^  Ait  power, 

.  Of  the  delicacy  of  a  negotiation  of  thi5  nature,  his  Lordship  and  yourself  most 
be  aware ;  and  i  shall,  therefore,  at  present,  say  no  more  than  that  my  best  and 
most  zealous  ezertious  shall  be  employed  to  ensure  its  success,  and  to  accomplish 
his  Lordship's  purpose. 

By  the  way,  i  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance  of  his  Excellency's  for- 
mer offer  of  a  second  crore  of  rupees.  It  was  certainly  not  made  to  me,  nor  to 
his  Lordship  distinctly  in  my  presence.  'ITie  Nuwaub  made  a  general  observation, 
in  the  true  OrieMtaf  style,  that  his  Jhn  Mhl  (life  and  property)  were  at  his 
Lordship's  command ;  and  an  expression  to  the  same  effect  was  contsdned  in 
one  of  his  papers  of  reqnests  which  he  recalled.  You  told  me,  I  also  remember, 
and  so  did  Swintoii  and  Adam,  that  at  a  conference  from  which  I  was  absent,  his 
Excellency  had  offered  the  first  crore  as  a  rift  instead  of  a  Amm,  and  as  much 
moi«  as  might  be  wanted ;  but  his  Excellency  s  written  offer  to  me  of  a  crore  was 
expre:tsed  in  b^  no  means  so  liberal  terms  ;  and  as  the  paper  is  still  by  loe,  I 
insert  a  translation  of  it  here,  viz. 

*  You  mentioned,  yesterday,  the  necessity  of  a  suoply  of  ca^  for  the  extraor- 
dinary charges  of  the  Company.   As  far  as  a  crore  or  rupees  I  shall  certainly  for* 
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}iUhi  bg  w(^  Cif  loant  but  beyond  that  sum  is  impossible ;  aad  a  voucher  for  this 
sum  must  be  given/  &c. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  his  Excellencv  (who  must  himself 
be  aware  of  his  second  more  liberal  offer  to  Lord  Moira)  will  renew  that  offer  to 
me,  when  he  finds,  as  I  sliall  take  care  to  convince  him,  that  the  offer  will  now 
be  accepted,  and  that  a  reliance  on  his  friendly  disiiosiUou  has  presented  his 
Lordship  from  looking  to  any  other  source  of  supply. 

We  here  have  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  hand  of  the  g^allant  Colonel 
himself,  that  an  offer  was  made  by  the  Vizier  to  the  Guveruor-General  in  the 
presence  of  Messrs.  Adam,  Swiutoo,  and  Ricketts,  that  he  would  advance  a 
crure  uf  rupees  as  a  pft  ^  but  the  gallant  Colonel  adds,  *'  The  Vizier's  tone  to 
me  on  this  subject  was  very  different."  To  me.  Sir,  it  is  quite  immaterial 
what  tone  the  Vizier  afterwards  adopted.  My  arp^ument  is,  that  he  did  make 
such  an  offer  as  fully  bore  out  the  description  given  of  the  first  loan  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  In  the  letter  of  Colonel  Baillie,  that  gallant  Officer 
Observes,  **  You  allude  not  merely  to  one  but  to  a  second  crore  of  rupees." 
But  was  he  the  only  person  by  whom  it  had  been  meutiooed  ?  The  Marquis 
of  Hastings  spoke  of  the  first  crore  alone  as  a  voluntary  offer  on  the  part  pf 
the  Nuwaub.  The  second  was  admitted  by  him,  and  the  fact  was  not  denied 
by  any  party  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  n^otiation.  I  shall  next  trouble  the 
Cfourt  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Vizier  to  the  Marquis  of 
filastings  containing  the  offer  of  the  second  crore.  This  will  enable  the  Court 
to  judge  how  far  the  first  was  or  was  not  voluntary.  In  that  letter,  dated 
March  18th,  1815,  the  Vizier  expresses  himself  thus  :— 

As  no  separation  of  interests  exist  between  the  state  and  the  British  Qo- 
yernment,  under  this  conviction  everv  succour  and  assijitance  which  may  be  rear 
louably  onered  or  afforded  by  me  ana  mv  Government  to  the  Hon.  Company  is 
in  every  respect  fitting  and  proper ;  and  i  regard  it  as  mv  good  fortune  to  nave 
an  opportunity  in  such  times  of  evincing  my  friendship  for  your  Ijordshl p.  Im- 
j)ressed  with  this  sentiment,  and  having  heard  from  Major  Baillie  and  from  other 
quarters,  that  in  consequence  of  the  new  levies  of  troops,  and  of  the  military  prepa- 
rations connected  with  the  war  in  Nepaul,  and  with  other  measures  in  progress,  a 
pre&sure  is  experienced  in  the  finances  of  the  Hon.  Company,,  which  cannot  but 
occasion  some  anxiety  to  your  lx>rdship'8  mind,  it  has  occurred  to  me  in  the 
spirit  of  the  intimate  union  which  has  from  of  old  subsisted  between  the  two 
Oovernnientp,  to  devise  and  contribute  something  more  in  the  same  way  as  on  a 
former  occasion..  After  maturely  considering  what  my  Government  was  capable 
of  doing,  I  have  determined  to  afford  another  crore  should  it  be  required  ;  and  1 
accordingly  write  with  the  pen  of  friendship  to  say,  that  it  is  forthcoming  when 
your  Lordship  shall  intimate  a  wish  to  receive  it. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  words  of  a  Prince,  who,  it  has  been  asserted, 
granted  the  first  crore  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  Are  the  sentiments  cou'- 
taiued  in  this  extract  those  of  a  roan  from  whom  the  first  crore  had  beem 
Pureed  ;  or,  at  least,  wrung  with  a  consent  which  was  any  thing  but  free  and 
liberal  ?  If  doubt  remain,  I  will  put  that  doubt  to  flight,  by  reading  another 
extract  of  a  letter  frcm  the  Vizier  to  Colonel  Baillie,  received  on  the  10th  of 
May  1815.    The  following  is  its  purport : — 

I  have  received  the  translation  which  you  .sent  to  me  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adam 
to  your  address,  dated  the  23d  of  March  last,  expressive  of  the  wishes  and  senti- 
ments  of  my  respected  uncle,  the  Governor-General,  with  regard  to  the  loan  and 
repayment  of  a  crore  of  rupees,  &c.  &c. 

*rhe  truth  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  as  I  Udw  aii  aUmg  made  :ill  liis  l.ordsliip's 
wishes  on  this  subject  tlie  rule  of  my  conduct,  t^o  also  now  and  in  future  it  is  iny 
intention  to  cultivate  his  Lordship's  pleasure,  and  to  do  tiothing  coittrary  to  his 
wishes.  The  money  which  I  have  promised  to  nive  shall  be  paid  whenever  his 
Lordship  thinks  proper,  and  in  any  way  which  he  may  prescribe.  My  reliance  on 
the  frieiidiihip  and  Itnowledge  of  the  Goveitior-deneral  is  unbounded ;  and  as 
you  know  that  on  the  occa.^ion  of  the  fonuer  loan  I  coiLsulcied  an  acknowledg- 
ment under  the  seal  of  the  Governor- General  to  be  umiecesjiary,  so,  in  tlie  pre- 
sent instance,  your  giving  a  receipt  for  the  money,  till  tlie  an  ival  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment signed  and  sealed  by  the  Goveriior-General,  is  totally  unnecessary,  and 
xny  taking  it  would  seem  to  indicate  distrust. 
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Here,  Sir,  is  ft  clear  offer  of  a  million  sterling,  not  merely  without  reluc- 
tance, but  such  was  the  Nuwaub*s  confidence  in  the  Government,  that  he  was 
ready  to  advance  it  without  acknowledgment  from  the  Resident.  Instead  of 
demanding  an  immediate  acknowled^nent,  he  chose  rather  to  wait  until  a 
document  of  that  description  was^sent  to  him  from  the  Governor-General  on 
the  receipt  of  the  money.  Surely,  the  letter  1  have  read  exhibits  any  tfainjp 
but  an  unwilling^uess  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Government.  Did  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  manifest  a  ^eat  deal  of  readiness  to  afibrd  every  assist- 
ance in  his  power,  when  the  pre»siur  exigency  of  the  Compaoy  was  made 
known  to  him  ?  From  part  of  the  Hon.  Director's  statement,  however,  it 
appeared  that  the  Nuwaub  had  manifested  a  certain  degi«e  of  reluctance  to 
advance  a  crore  of  rupees,  because  he  had  previously  wished  to  con6nc  the 
loan  to  50  lacs.  This  certainly  mirht  be  the  fact,  because  if  a  man  conceived 
that  be  could  assist  his  friend  by  the  loan  of  50  lacs  as  effectually  as  he  could 
by  advancing  double  that  sum,  it  would  hold  good,  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  be  would  prefer  the  advance  of  the  smaller  rather  than  of  the  larger  sum. 
.It  should,  however,  be  recollected  that  this  occurred  after  he  bad  made  the 
Arst  voluntary  offer  of  a  crore,  and  when  the  loan  of  a  similar  sum  was  de- 
mandecL  I  now  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Court  to' the  manner 
in  which  the  gallant  Colonel  spoke  of  this  offer  of  50  lacs  of  rupees.  The 
gallant  Colonel,  in  his  letter  to  Secretary  Ricketts,  dated  Feb.  11th,  1815,  (see 
printed  Correspondence,  p.  1031,)  spealCs  in  this  manner: — "  And  now,  dear 
Ricketts,  pray  inform  me  whether  these  50  lacs  will  do  your  business  or  not? 
You  may  have  them  as  a  gift,  I  conceive  ;  or,  at  all  events,  vou  mav  pay  them 
when  you  please,  and  the  interest  will  be  rejected  if  you  wish  it."  Is  this,  Sir, 
the  offer  of  a  man  who  was  described  to  be  most  reluctant  to  make  any  ad- 
vance to  the  Company  ?  Either  this  statement  was  true  or  it  was  not.  If  it 
were  true,  could  the  person  from  whom  it  came,  and  who  had  already  ad- 
vanced one  million,  could  he,  I  ank,  be  fairly  accused  of  an  unwillingness  to 
assist  the  Indian  Government  ?  If  it  were  not  true,  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  was  not,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  gallant  Colonel  to  explain  to  the 
Court  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  communieatiou  was  made. 
Now,  Sir,  to  show  the  mode  iu  which  this  offer  was  made,  and  the  imnreasion, 
as  to  its  character,  which  had  been  formed  on  the  mind  of  the  noble  Marquu, 
I  wish  the  Clerk  to  read  an  extract  from  the  Governor-General's  political 
letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  15th  of  August  1815,  commencing 
par.  9.  p.  846. 

The  Clerk  accordingly  read  the  following  passage : 

His  Excelleucy  the  Vizier  having,  at  a  conference  which  I  held  with  hb  Ex- 
cellency at  Cawupore  on  the  I  ith  of  October,  tendered  to  me,  as  a  proof  of  hh 
friendship,  and  of  the  cordial  interrst  which  he  feels  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Hononrable  Company,  an  accommodation  of  one  crore  of  mpees  in 
the  wajr  of  loan,  1  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty,  iu  consideration  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  public  iiuances,  and  the  pnblk;  demands,  arising  oat  of  the  prosecntion  of 
hostilities  with  the^epaolcse,  and  the  eventnal  necessity  of  snpportlnff,  bv  mili- 
tary preparation,  our  political  views  with  relation  to  Sauvor  and  Bhopaol,  to 
accept  the  offer,  with  due  acknowledgment  of  tlie  cordial  and  friendly  spirit. iu 
which  it  was  made.  At  a  subseqaent  conference,  his  Excellency  M)hci ted  my 
acceptance  of  the  sum  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Hononrable  Company  ;  but  for  reasons 
which  will  be  obvious  to  your  honourable  Court,  I  declared,  with  suitable  ex- 
pressions of  my  sense  of  this  additional  proof  of  his  Excellency's  (riend:ihlp,  my 
inability  to  receive  the  accoinmcdation,  except  as  a  loan.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  sum  in  question  should  be  ulaccd  on  the  footiiig  of  a  subscription  to  the  six 
per  cent,  loan  then  open  ;  but  nis  Excellency's  comment  was  KuWqnently  ob- 
tained to  an  arrangement  for  the  permanent  assignment  of  the  interest  on  this 
loan  to  the  payment  of  those  pensions  from  his  Excellency's  treasnr}*,  which  were 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Government.— [Then  his  Lordship  goeai  on  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement,  as  removing  a  cuntinuaTsource  of 
v^atious  discussions  about  the  payment  of  those  pensions.]— At  a  suteequent 
period,  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  i^-ar  with  Ne()aal,and  the  military  prepamtious 
which  1  had  deemed  it  to  be  my  dnty  to  adopt,  as  fully  detailed  in  my  separate 
despatches  on  that  subject  to  the  honourable  the  Secret  Committee,  induced  me' 
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to  tttrn  M  thonghti  to  the  expediency  and  practicahility  of  obdUnin^  a  further 
pecuniary  aid  from  his  BzccBeucy  tlie  Nuwaab  Vizier,  whose  interest  m  tlie  suc- 
cess of  our  measures  is  dosely  interwoven  witli  that  of  the  British  Government, 
whose  attachment  to  the  Honourable  Company  is  undoubted,  and  whose  ucrsonal 
regard  for  myself  I  was  disposed  to  tliinlc  would  render  him  desirous  or  contri- 
buting to  the  alleviation  of  our  financial  embarrassments,  were  he  once  apprized  of 
them.— [His  Lordskip  proceeds  to  state  how.  under  his  directions,  a  negotiation  for 
this  purpose  was  opened  by  Colonel  Baillie^  that  the  Vizier,  in  consequence, 
first  offered  fifty  lac^,  which  his  lordship  declmed,  berau!>e  the  mode  of  tender- 
ing It  did  not  indicate  snfiicient  frankness,  and  it  was  less  than  tliesum  required ; 
that  this  ofler  having  been  made  by  his  Excellency  under  an  imperfect  know- 
It^ge  of  the  magnitude  of  our  financial  difficulties,  these  were  more  nillvesplainefl 
to  Dim;  after  which  his  Lordship  says,  in  continuation:]— You  will,  [assure 
myadfy  have  sufficient  confidence  in  my  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  dehcacy  and 
ehftrftcter  of  your  Government,  to  be  satisfied  that  I  have  not  committed  or 
ailoweda  trespass  on  the  kindness  of  the  Vizier.  The  only  influence  employed, 
was  the  giving  him  a  distinct  view  of  the  embarrassments  in  which  1  stood,  and 
thereby  exciting  his  own  feelings,  to  come  forward  with  a  deMsive  proof  of  the 
attachment  he  professed  for  me.  According  to  my  expectation,  toe  Vizier,  on 
being  made  master  of  these  circumstances,  tendered,  in  the  most  friendly  terms, 
aloan  ofacroreof  rupees,  beariiig  interest  at  six  per  cent.  His  Excellency's 
former  letter  was  withdrawn  at  bis  request. 

I  do  not  mean.  Sir,  (continued  Sir  J.  Doyle,)  to  make  any  comment  at  thift 
moment  on  the  important  document  which  hat  been  just  read;  and  I  shall 
now  beg  leave  to  read  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Company.    The  letter  runs  thus : 

Sir,  Loudon  Castle,  Sept.  14, 1825. ' 

1  do  myself  the  honour  of  enclosing  to  yon  the  copy  of  a  paper  transmitted  to 
me  while  I  was  at  Malta,  by  Mr.  Ricketts.  llie  statement  of  Colonel  Baillie  makes 
St  desirable  that  you,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Court,  sliould  peruse  Mr. 
Rickett's  recital.  You  will  exercise  your  own  pleasure  u|>on  it ;  but  1  make  no 
application  for  its  lieing  printed,  since  1  cannot  wish  to  aggravate  tlie  duMMlvaii* 
tage  (as  1  anticipate  the  case)  of  the  position  which  Colonel  Baillie  lias  placed 
himself  by  the  recent  publication.  It  is  only  reouisite  for  me,  in  corroboration 
of  what  Mr.  Ricketts  advances,  to  assert,  that  there  never  was  a  circumstance 
which  could  excite  a  supposition  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Nuwaub  Vizier 
in  Aimi!<hing  the  first  loan  ;  that,  on  the  contraction  of  that  first  loan,  there  was 
not  the  shaclow  of  an  intimated  assurance  against  farther  recurrence :  and  that 
the  difficulties  represented  by  tieutenant- Colonel  Baillie  for  negotiating  the 
second  loan,  were  believed  hy  me  to  have  been  imagined,  with  tlie  view  of  his 
claiming  merit  for  surmonntmg  them.  It  may  possibly  be  necessary  to  prove 
tb4^  points  elsewhere. 

When  you  were  good  enousfa  to  send  me  the  printed  pa^cs,  (containing  an 
anonymons  expostulation  with  me  from  a  Native  at  Lucknow,  which  boreun^ 
favourably  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  BHlllie,)  and  asked  whether  it  were  my  wish 
that  they  should  be  published,  1  naturally  thought  that,  through  a  Cfimplimentary 
attention,  the  option  had  been  proffered*  to  me  of  suppressing  documents  which 
might,  in  !(ome  way  or  other,  bear  bard  agsunst  me.  With  tliat  conception,  1 
could  not  enter  upon  the  subject  The  anonymous  paper,  while  it  afforded  much 
Information  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Ou<le,  was  accompanied  by  my  distinct  con- 
demnation of  its  (^omniatory  inferences  and  distortions  ;  so  that  I  could  not 
have  a  personal  interest  in  its  being  produced. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

Hastings. 

The  Court  (said  Sir  J.  Doyle)  have  now  heard  the  statement  of  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Hastiug4  with  respect  to  the  fir^it  loan ;  and  I  desire  it  to  be  under> 
stood,  that  it  is  to  that  loan  only  that  1  wisth  to  draw  the  attention  oi  the 
Court.  Every  person  admits  that  the  second  advance  was  the  result  of 
negotiation.  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  first  was  a  voluntary  proposal 
on  the  part  of  the  Nuwaub,  and  that  it  was  Justly  so  C/usidered  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings.  Having  heard  bis  Lordship's  statement,  1  now  wish  that 
a  part  of  the  document  transmitted  to  bim  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  (and  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  letter  you  have  just  beard  read,)  should  be  laid  before  the 
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Yroprietortl  It  nifty  Be  neeestary!  however,  for  me,  in  lilt  Ant  tMtflHt,  t* 
Kate,  that  Mr.  Ricketts  wa«  a  Secretary  to  Government;  and  that^  fin  Ilia 
absence  of  Mr.  Adam,  he  wa«  the  official  organ  of  the  noble  Marqirit> 

[Here  the  Cterk  commenced  reading^  a  part  of  the  document,  which  dis- 
closed  n^mes  not  necessarily  connect^  with  the  matter  immediately  before 
.the  Court.] 

Sir  J.  Doyle. — I  do  not  wish  for  the  reading  of  any  irrelevant  matter ;  all 
J  desire  is,  that  such  portions  of  the  document  shall  be  read  as  bear  directly 
on  the  subject  now  under  diM^ussiou.  1  have  uo  wish  that  the  names  of  any 
narties  not  evidently  connected  with  the  pending  question » should  be  broof  ht 
before  the  Court. 

Mr.  Riorv. — I  must  object  to  the  reading  of  partial  cxiraeta  from  dom- 
inents  not  regularly  before  the  Proprietors.  In  his  auotationa  foMndocv* 
ments  that  are  laid  on  our  table,  the  rallant  General  has  given  •  tolerable 
specimen  of  the  unfair  manner  in  which  he  makes  his  selections ;  and  tliis,  I 
tnink,  affbrds  a  strong  ground  for  not  allowing  the  gallant  General  to  have 
Veconrse  to  documents  which  are  not  accessible  to  us.  la  his  extract  from 
^ge  1034,  the  gallant  General  has  given  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  asser- 
tiotk.  In  that  case,  he  read  a  few  liaes  making  for  his  own  particular  point  i 
but  if  the  hoti.  Bart,  had  r^eui  the  whole  of  the  context,  it  would  have  operated 
qiute  the  other  way. 

>  Mr.  R  J  ACKsoN.^We  must  all  allow  that  it  is  ontional  ifrhb  any  QentlenMn 
to  take  that  course  of  openiAg  his  statement  ^Ich  seems  most  Kkely  to 
esfure  the  object  be  has  in  view.  Should  it  nppcAr  that  the  course  taken  was 
not  in  all  respects  a  proper  one,  it  wonld  be  open  to  such  bon.  Proprietors  as 
o.b)#P^  to  9Ay  lenticular  paHs  of  it,  to  offer  their  objections  when  the  ppqper 
opportunity  arrived  ;  bat  it  stj^kes  me  at'beinif  irregular  to  interiupt  any 
CNrntieman,  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  the  line  he  ought  to  pursue.  1  tnitt* 
.before  the  discussion  is  at  an  end,  the  learned  Proprietor  will  point  eut  those 
errors  Itifo  which  he  seems  to  think  that  my  gallant  Friend  hasfalleo. 

The  CHAiHMAN.^Unquestionably  the  gallant  General  is  Justified  in  having 
particular  extracts  read  as  parts  or  his  speech.  They  are  read  by  the  Clerk 
IM  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  gallant  Ueneral. 

.  Sir  J.  Doyle. — I  return  my  thanks  to  the  bon.  Chairman,  for  pemaittiag 
the  Clerk  to  read  the  extracts  alluded  to  ;  aud  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  the  attention  shown  to  me  in  the  present  instance,  is  but.  a  portion  of  that 
honourable  individual's  customary  kindness.  (Hear.)  As  the  bun.  Propcietor 
(Mr.  Rigby^  has  been  pleased  to  interrupt  me,  1  can  only  express  my  sinoere 
lirish  that  he  will,. in  the  cuurse  of  the  discussion,  take  an  opportuni^  of 
answering  those  points  in  my  statement,  against  which  he  may  entertain  a^y 
ebjectioD.  Showld  he  Uo  so,  I  trUst  1  shall  be  allowed  the  privilege  ot  reply- 
inrto  his  observations. 

•  {The  Clerk  then  read  several  extracts  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  RlckcMs, 
It  was  dated  the  17th  of  Dec.  1824,  and  mentioned  that,  in  diflGerent  converse' 
tSmis  with  Lieut-Col.  Baillie,  full  explanations  were  given  the  dtfficuhies  in 
which  the  Government  was  involved.  Col.  Baillie  was,  in  consequence,  com- 
missioned to  sound  the  Nuwaub  Vizier,  ft>r  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther he  might  be  disposed  to  make  a  voluntary  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance. 
There  were  no  written  instructiuns  to  that  effect ;  but  the  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Ricketts  was,  that  Col.  gillie  had  made  no  objection  whatever 
at  the  time,  and  that  he  did  agjee  to  sound  the  Nuwaub  on  this  important 
affair.  With  respect  to  anv  .refusal  of  the  Nuwaub  to  afford  pecuniary  aid, 
Mr.  Ricketts  had  heard  notAiing  about  it  at  the  period  mentioned ;  btit  he  bad 
lome  recollection  of  its  having  been  stated,  that  the  Vizier  was  desirous  to 
take  credit  for  making  an  offer  of  a  peischcush  to  Government.] 

Sir  J.  DoYLB.— I  shall  now,  Sir,  refer  to  a  letter  from  Col.  Buillie  to  Joseph 
Darts  Bsq.  in  1823,  in  which  the  gallant  Colonel  observes,  «  That  so  far  was 
the  Vizier  from  milking  an  offer  of  a  crure  of  rupees,  or  any  sum,  to  Lord 
Baitings,  it  was^  obtained  at  his  (Colonel  BalUie's)  earnest  s^idtackm,  and 
nvith  the  utmost  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Nuwtfub. 

]  hope,  Sir,  that  the  gallant  Colonel  will  be  ^le  to  exphunthb  pohat  to 
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the  tstis£iClio»  of  Hm  Court,  i  tnut  thai  h«  will  bt  abU  (o  prove  it«  coif«ot« 
nest,  fbtmiliD^  thai  proof  ou  the  documents  now  before  u§<  The  elleiffttiQiift 
which  I  have  made,  or  which  I  may  make  hereafter,  1  will  undertake  t»  esta* 
blish  by  the  papers  which  have  been  produced ;  and  I  aincerely  trust  that 
the  faUaotCuWael  will  follow  the  example  which  1  mean  to  »et  If  the  f^l- 
laut  Colonel  does  not  proceed  thus,  I  hope  I  shall  be  ac-'|uitted  of  a  want  of 
courtesy,  if  1  remaiu  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  ^Uapt  Coleners  state • 
ments.  I  shall  next  call  the  attention  of  the  Proprietors  to  seme  othet;  docu* 
nseats ;  but,  ere  I  proceed  to  them,  I  cannot  help  remarkios,,that  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  6rst  loan  advanced  by  the  Nuwaub  was  directed  by 
the  Council  at  Calcutta  to  purposes  quite  different  from  those  to  which  Lord 
Hastings  had  intended  to  apply  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  this  was 
an  improper  act  on  the  part  of  the  Council ;  but  it  must  certainly  have  occa- 
sioned much  surprise  to  his  Lordfthip,  to  find  that,  while  the  war  was  in  full 
progYesfi,  the  money  originally  destined  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  on  neeeseaf 
rily  was.  diverted  to  other  purposes.  I  have  now  stated  the  way  in  which  tha 
exigencies  of  the  Company  had  been  pointed  out  to  the  Viuer,  and  the  very 
kind  manuer  in  which  that  Priuce  had  tendered  his  offer  of  assistance.  The 
fact  of  the  voluntary  offer  is,  in  my  opinion9  decidedly  made  out  by  the  ex-  * 
tracts  which  1  have  read.  But,  ^ir,  I  will  put  the  business  in  a  more  decisiye 
point  of  view.  I  will,  indeed,  prove,  that  the  offer  not  only  wa^  free  and 
apontaueous,  but  that  it  was  reci>gniaed  to  be  so  by  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Calcutta,  and  ultimately  by  the  Executive  Body  in  this  country*  If  gentle- 
men would  turn  io  page  730  of  the  papers^  they  will  find  the  .fQUowing 
letter,  addressed  by  the  Vice-President,  in  Council,  to  Xiord  Hastings,  then 
absent  from  Calcutta,  and  employed  in  carrying  on  the  operation  of  the  war 
against  Nepaul.  The  letter  was  dated  "  Fort  William,  May  i»/'  and  was 
aigaed  by  Messrs.  Edmonstone,  Leyton,  and  DowdeswelU 
.  After  coagratulating  his  Lordship  on  the  eucoessful  issue  of  the  nyotiatiptt 
with  the  Vizier  for  a  second  crore  of  rupees,  and  expreising  tlieir  high  seiiea 
of  the  importance  of  an  arrangement  affording  sueh  seasonable  and  fubstan- 
tial  relief,  they  say : 

The  friendly  and  libera]  spirit  in  which  the  oflfer  of  the  Nawaab  Vixier  was 
made,  is  an  additioflal  source  of  gratification.  We  consider  the  amieable  solici- 
tode  which  the  Nuwaub  Vizier  has  manifested  -on  this  occasion,  and  indeed 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  to  afford  a  distingiushed  proof  of  his  l^cosl- 
lency's  ^st  and  honourable  attachment  to  the  Company,  and  of  his  ardent  teal 
f9r  the  mterest  aud  prosperitv  of  the  British  power  in  India,  and  a  practical  de- 
i^oustrattou.  of  the  beueficial  influeuce  of  your  Lordship's  persouai  intercoarse 
and  polliicai  transaction^  with  the  Vixier. 

I  shall  now  read,  Sir»  for  the  information  of  the  Court,  the  approval,  by  the 
Executive  Body,  of  the  first  loan.  In  that  approval  it  was  clearly  admitted 
to^  be  a  voUintacy  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Nuwaub  Vixier.  The  document  in 
question  was  worded  thus  : — 

We  have  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the  -communication  made  to  ns  in 
these  paragraphs,  of  the  voluntary  oflfer,  on  the  part  of  tho  Vizier,  of  the  loan  of 
ac  crore  of  rupees ;  and  we  ere  sensible  of  the  zeal  for  the  public  ioteresta  which 
induced  the  Gorernor-Qeueral  to  prerail  ou  the  Vizier  subsequently  to  extend 
that  amount  to,  two  crores  of  rupees.  We  consider  this  importaiU  aid^  rendered 
to  our  nuances  by  his  Excellency,  as  manifesting  on  hid  part  th^  cordial  interest 
he  feels  in  the  prosperity  of  our  affairs. 

They  concluded  with  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  assignment  of  the 
interest  on  the  fir«t  loan  entered  into  with  his  Excellency,  for  the  pensions 
guaranteed  by  the  British  Government  to  certain  of  the  Nuwaub's  servants 
a^d  dependants,  as  promising  to  put  an  end  to  a  fruitful  source  of  debate  and 
vjexations  discussion  between  the  Vizier  and  the  Resident. 

The  Court  (continued  the  gallant  General)  has  now.  Sir,  before  it  the 
letters  of  the  hon.  Director  himself ;  the  statement  of  Mr.  Rii'ketts ;  the 
letter  of  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  acknowledging  the  loan  $  and  the  letter  of 
the  Court  of  Directors^  recoguiziog  it  as  a  voluntary  advance,  and  approving^ 
of  that  loan  and  of  the  second.    I  nolr  feel  It  my  duty  t9  read  a  dociuaettt, 
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>vbicb  I  tbink  is  as  carious  as  any  document  tbe  Court  ever  bad  before  it ;  in 
-vrbicb  the  writer  not  only  attacks  tbe  conduct  of  the  Governor-General  and 
tbe  Oouncil,  but  also  tbe  proceedio^  of  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  by  whom  tbe 
loan  bad  been  approved.    The  letter  iu  question  is  tbe  production  of  the  gal- 
lant Colonel,  and  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Adam,  who,  at  that  period,  not  only  was 
tbe  Secretary  to,  but  tbe  confidential  adviser  of.  Lord  Hasting.    Tbe  letter 
bears  date  March  2,  1815,  and  will  be  found  at  page  1030  of  the  printed 
papers.  The  gallant  Colonel  there  says — "  Have  you  seen  all  my  recent  letters 
to  Ricketts"  (another  Secretary  to  tbe  Oovemor-General)  "  ou  the  vexatioas 
subject  of  BXTOBTioN  from  the  Vixiei^— as  vexadous  almost  to  me  as  the  pre* 
ceding  one  ?    Have  you  proposed  a  gift  to  bis  Excellency  of  tbe  district  of 
Kbyreegurh,  which  appears  to  be  big^bly  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  qualify- 
ing our  EXTORTION  ? "    I  have,  Sir,  often  heard  it  asserted,  that  we  ruled 
India  by  the  influence  of  opinion.    For  my  own  part,  I  think  we  govern  that 
<;oantry  chiefly  by  our  military  strength,  and  1  hope  we  shall  be  i3>le  to  sup* 
port  that  pomtion  in  our  present  coolest  there ;  but,  much  as  we  may  depend 
on  tbe  sense  entertained  of  our  power,  I  have  always  cherished  the  hope 
that  we  placed  some  reliance  on  the  sense  entertained  of  our  justice  and  oar 
honour.    What,  then,  must  be  the  opinion  formed  of  both  the  one  and  tbe 
other  by  tbe  Native  Princes,  when  they  learaed,  from  tbe  statement  now  made 
public  by^tbe  Company's  Ambassador  and  Resident  at  the  Court  of  a  Native 
Sovereign,  that  tbe  Governor-General  and  his  Council  could  commit,  and  tbe 
Court  of  Directors  could  approve  of,  «  extortion"  on  a  Prince,  our  ally, 
who  bad  no  means  of  protecting  himself?    Will  it  add  to  the  idea  of  our 
honour  and  integrity,  when  it  was  reported  through  India  that  we  had  exer- 
cised our  authority  in  this  most  unworthy  manner  ?    Now,  Sir,  I  will  inquire 
bow  the  gallant  dolonel  himself  was  affected  by  this  statement.    He  has  stig^ 
matiaed  uiis  loan  as  nothing  less  than  a  vexatious  extortion,  while,  in  an- 
other part  of  his  correspondence,  he  claims  merit  for  having  been  the  suc- 
cessful agent  iu  its  negotiation;    He  had  asserted  that  the  loan  was  obtained 
chiefly  through  his  instrumeotaKty.    Taking  this  to  be  the  fact,  then  it  was 
the  gallant  Colonel  who  bad  been  guilty  of  *<  extortion  **  /   He  was  tbe  cora- 
mai^^r-in-cbief  and  prime  agent  of  ertorlioners  /    Now,  Sir,  what  can  the 
Court  of  Di.^ectors  think  of  the  gallant  ColoneKs  mode  uf  describing  one  of 
their  transactions  mritb  a  Native  Sovereign  ?    Can  they  tolerate  such  a  gross 
misconstruction  of  their  conduct  ?     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gallant  Colonel 
-will  be  able  to  supply  a  proper  explanation  of  this  part  of  his  despatch.    An- 
other part  of  the  conduct  or  the  hon.  Colonel  now  solicits  my  attention— a 
part  which  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely  indefensible ;  I  mean  the  gallant 
Culonel's  publication  of  certain  private  letters.    I  know  it  has  been  stated, 
that  the  gallant  Colonel  had  procured  the  consent  of  Mr.  Ricketts  to  tbe  pub- 
lication of  some  of  those  documents.    The  Court  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
deciding  how  far  this  statement  tallies  with  tbe  fact,  when  1  have  read  the 
letters  to  which  I  now  call  their  attention. 

ffbe  gallant  General  proceeded  in  tbe  first  place  to  read  a  letter  from  Cdloncl 
BatUie  to  Mr.  Ricketts,  iu  which  Colonel  Baillic  recalled  to  Mr.  R/s  recollec- 
tion a  conversation  which  they  bad  had  together  on  a  former  occasion  ;  in  tbe 
course  of  which  conversation,  tbe  gallant  Colonel  had  intimated  his  intentiun 
of  publishing  some  private  letters  that  had  ^sed  between  them;  and 
it  also  refenvd  to  a  promise  whieb  Mr.  R.  bad  made  either  to  luok  over  the 
letters  himself  or  to  send  Mr.  Princep  for  that  purpose.  In  conclusion. 
Colonel  Baillie  requested  that  Mr.  Princep  might  be  suffered  to  look  over  tbe 
letters  on  the  following  Saturday.  Sir  J.  Doyle  then  read  a  second  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Ricketts  to  Colonel  Baillie  iu  answer  to  the  preceding,  la  it 
Mr.  Ricketts  said,  that  he  had  sent  Mr.  Princep  to  look  over  the  private  letters 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  Colonel  Baillie  to  publish.  *'  Lord  Hastings 
(ob&ervedMr.  Ricketts)  is  out  of  town,  and,  therefore,  1  could  have  no  com- 
munication with  him  on  the  subject ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  i  cannot 
but  enter  my  protest  against  being  made  iu  any  way  a  party  to  that  publi- 
cation."] 
Now,  Sir,  in  my  optaion,  this  is  as  decided  a  refusal  of  Mr.  Ricketts'  consent  " 
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to  publish  as  could  be  given  by  ooe  g^ntieman  to  another.  It  was  not  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  publication  because  he  bad  not  the  documents  in  his 
custody.  But  that  Mr.  Ricketts  withheld  his  consent  was  most  evident,  since  he 
bad  explicitly  protested  against  being  made  a  party  to  the  publication  in  any 
way  whatever.  But  now  i  am  told  it  is,  or  will  be  contended,  that  these  let- 
ters are  public  documents.  Either  private  or  public  they  must  have  been,  and 
1  care  not  which  way  the  fact  is  assumed.  If  tbe  documents  were,  indeed,  of 
a  public,  nature,  what  right  had  any  man  to  remove  them  from  his  office, 
after  he  had  quitted  the  situation  in  discharging  the  duties  of  which  he  had 
received  them  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  resort  to  severe  language  on  this  occasion. 
Indeed,  when  a  matter  of  an  unpleasant  nature  comes  before  me,  and  i  am 
obliged  to  grapple  with  it,  if  it  has  two  handles,  I  always  like  to  seize  the 
ckanest.  If,  takiuf  the  cleanest  handle  of  such  a  transaction,  I  spoke  of  it 
as  it  would  be  spoken  of  in  common  life,  I  might  perhaps  use  a  term  that 
would  not  be  legal ;  and,  as  I  am  anxious  not  to  be  uncivil,  I  will  not  adopt 
it.  But,  Sir,  let  us  take  the  other  bom  of  tbe  dilemma  ;  let  us  suppose  that 
these  letters  were  private ;  and  then,  in  my  mind,  tbe  matter  becomes  ten 
times  wone,^  {Bear.)  It  is  not  my  intention  to  comment  on  the  propriety 
of  making  use  of  private  letters  when  the  person  who  wrote  them  did  not 
authorize  such  a  step.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  feelings  of  every  gentleman  who 
bears  me,  to  describe  it  in  his  own  mind  by  the  term  most  appropriate  to 
such  a  proceeding.  I  shall  now,  Sir,  come  to  a  conclusi6n.  I  believe  I  have 
stated  sufficient  to  support  my  proposition,  that  the  6rst  loan  (as  described 
by  the  noble  Marquis)  was  a  free  and  spontaneous  offering  on  the  part  of 
the  Vizier,  and  that  the  second  was  procured  by  negotiatioD,  and  that  it  was 
meant  to  assist  tbe  Company  as  the  lender  himself  stated,  he  being  then 
aware  of  the  embarrassments  which  pressed  on  the  Indian  Government.  The 
gallaut  Colonel,  whom  I  am  willing  to  cousider  as  the  best  of  Ministers — the 
paragon  of  Kesidents — the  most  doughty  of  diplomatists — has  asserted  that 
this  was  a  forced  loan.  Perhaps  the  second  was  forced,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  necessity  for  procuring  it  was  forced  on  the  Indian  Government  by  the 
expenditure  consequent  ou  the  Nepaul  war, or  rather  forced  on  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  by  the  diversion  of  the  tirst  loan  to  other  objects  by  his  colleagues. 
But,  surely,  it  w.ll  puzzle  the  gallant  Colonel  to  prove,  from  the  documents 
which  1  have  read  to  the  Court,  ^at  tbe  first  loan  was  not  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  Nuwaub.  I  shall  now.  Sir,  read  the  resolutions  which  1  mean  to 
propose  to  tbe  Court;  and  I  hope  an  opportunity  will  be  allowed  me,  that. I 
may  reply  to  any  observations  to  which  my  statement  may  chance  to  give  rise. 
The  gallaut  General  then  read  the  following  resolutions : — 

Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this  Coort  that  the  firi«t  loan  obtained  by  the 
Governor-General  in  October  1814,  M'as  the  voimitary  offer  of  his  Kxcellency  the 
Nnwanb  to  tbe  Company. 

That  the  sccoud  loan  was  obtained  by  negotiation,  after  a  candid  explanation 
of  tlie  financial  embarrassments  under  which  the  Gorernment  of  Bengal  at  tbfs 
time  labonred ;  and  was  never  otlicrwise  represented  by  the  Govemor-Oeneral. 

Tbat  tbis  Court  approves  of  the  terms  in  which  the  Court  of  Durcctors  conveyed 
Its  approbation  of  both  transactions. 

Mr.  HuMR  seconded  the  resolutions. 

Colonel  Baillie  then  rose  and  said — If  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  has  se- 
C4>nded'the  motion  feels  any  desire  to  favour  the  Court  with  his  opinion,  at 
this  moment,  on  the  subject  thus  brought  forward,  1  shall  readily  give  way. 

Mr.  Hume  declined  saying  any  thinr  at  present. 

Colonel  Baillib.— I  shall  proceed  then,  and,  in  my  address,  I  shall  be  as 
brief  as  the  nature  of  tbe  case  and  the  number  of  the  documents  to  which  I 
may  feel  it  proper  to  advert  will  permit  me.  I  mean,  Sir«  to  adhere  to  a  course 
as  fair  and  candid  as  tbat  (if  I  except  a  little  vituperation)  which  was  adopted 
by  the  gallant  General  throughout  his  speech.  It  is  true  some  of  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  on  tbis  subject  hava  been  very  painful  to  my  feelings ; 
still,  however,  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  my  intention  to  inflict  tbe  least 
pain  on  the  feelings  of  others  while  addressing  this  Court  in  the  vindication 
of  my  chai*acter.    If,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  that  vindication,  I  shall  hare 
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oecatkm  at  timet  to  doubt  tbf  correctn««i  of  certutt  ttsteflMats  madt  hj  tbe 
l^allaat  General,  Ut  it  not  be  supposed  that  1  mean  to  accuse  blm  of  statui^ 
inteutionaliy  that  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact ;  I  harbour  no  such  iq- 
tention:  and,  whenever  I  shall  dispute  his  iinference,  1  shall  pursue  the  course 
which  the  (callani  General  himself  has  adopted.  I  shall  ascribe  any  erroneous 
deduction  rather  to  misapprehension  than  to  desired  iuiustice  or  predeter- 
mined illiberality.  The  first  charge  brourht  against  me  before  ihis  Court  w, 
I  find,  that  of  having  been  the  cause  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  tbe  Pro- 
prietors the  huge  mas^  of  papers  which  has  been  laid  on  their  table.  In  ascrib- 
ing their  production  to  me,  however,  the  gallaut  General  labours  under  a 
mistake :  the  merit  or  demerit  (whichever  it  mav  be]  of  having  bruu^t 
these  papers  forward  belong  not  to  me.  To  show  that  this  is  the  fact,  I  will, 
before  I  proceed  to  the  general  question,  enter  into  abrief  detail  (givingdat^ 
and  places,  which,  if  I  am  iu  error,  will  enable  the  gallant  General  to  set  me 
eight)  of  matters  that  occurred  before  this  volume  was  produced.  A  petitioB 
was  presented,  in  tbe  Session  of  1822,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that 
steps  might  be  taken  for  the  paymeut  of  a  debt  due  to  the  Nuwaub  Vizier  of 
Oude,  The  sum  claimed  bcmg  of  considerable  magnitude,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  refer  tbe  consider^Uon  of  the  question  to  a  Select  Committee,  of 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  nominated  a  member.  The  learned  Gouusd, 
employed  by  one  of  the  parties  before  the  Committee,  did,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  their  ppoceediogs,  propose  to  call  on  me  to  give  evidence  in  support 
of  some  of  the  alle^jgatidus  of  the  petition.  I  demurred  to  ^ve  evidence  of 
matters  connected  with  tbe  official  situation  which  1  had  held  in  India ;  and  I 
acted  from  motives,  which,  I  trust,  the  Court  will  approve.  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  not  to  discloce  matters  which  had  been  the  subject  of  confidential  com- 
munications made  to  me  on  public  grounds,  and  acted  upon  b|r  me  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  a  public  official  duty.  Tlie  Committee  was,  how- 
ever, of  opinion  that  fought  to  answer  such  questions  as  mieht  be  pot  to  me 
bv  the  learned  Counsel.  Anxious  to  avoid  Uie  displeasure  of  the  high  autho- 
rity under  which  the  Committee  acted,  I  acquiesced,  though  ^ry  reloctantly. 
1  have  now  a  copy  of  the  questions  put  to  me  before  the  Committee ;  and, 
though  I  am  unwillinr  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  ttie  Court,  still  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  read  them.  I  was  asked,  in  the  first  place,  "  Whether  was 
there  an  application  made  through  you  to  the  Nuwaub  Vixier,  some  short  time 
after  that  period,  (that  of  the  Vizier's  accession  to  the  musuud,)  for  the  loan 
of  a  million  of  money  for  the  Company  ?^  Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet^  who  was 
Counsel  for  one  of  the  parties  before  the  Committee,  objected  to  this  interro- 
gatory, llie  Committee-room  was  cleared,  and  some  discussion  followed. 
Soon  afterwards  the  parties  were  called  in,  and  the  question  was  repeated  in 
this  form : — **  Whether  in  consequence  of  any  oommunicatlont  between  you 
and  the  Nuwaub  Vizier,  (relative  to  a  loan,}  ydu  fbnnd  him  rehictant  to  lend 
any  money  to  the  Company  ?"  I  answered,  **  I  must  enter  into  iome  detsdl 
in  order  to  my  answers  being  properly  understood.  On  the  accessiou  of  the 
Nuwaub  Vizier,  an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  me  that  he  intended  to  make 
an  offer  of  a  peishcush  or  douceur  to  the  Company,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  assistance  which  he  had  received  from  that  body.  I  at  once  said,  that  the 
Company  required  no  such  thing ;  that,  however  ^ey  might  hava  assisted 
him,  they -desired  no  portion  of  his  treasures.*' 
Sir  J.  UoYLR  inquired  when  this  circumstance  had  occurred  .^ 
Colonel  Baillib. — It  occurred  soon  after  the  Nuwaub's  accession.  Hi  the 
year  1814.  I  proceeded  in^  this  manner  with  my  answer : — **  On  a  suhse- 
,qucnt  occasion,  on  my  calling  the  attention  of  the  Nuwaub  to  tbe  exigencies 
of  the  Company,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  his  assistance,  be  asked,  *  Why 
.  was  not  this  made  known  to  me  on  my  accession,  when  you  might  have  had 
as  much  as  you  pleased  ?  '  I  answered,  that  the  same  necessity  which  caused 
the  present  apphcation  did  not  exist  at  thaCperiod,  nor  was  its  existence  coo* 
tempUted  hy  the  Company.**  "  What  was  the  exigency  to  which  yini  al- 
luded ?•* — **  The  Nepaul  war."  *  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  tne  Nuwaub  gave  the 
loan  unwillingly  ?*' — My  answer  is,  '<  the  loan  of  so  much  money  bv  a  Musnl- 
man,  whose  religion  doee  not  allow  him  to  take  interest  for  money  lent,  wmti 
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iove  h$m  ftveii  nltb  rclncUaice/'  The  Court  will  here  obMrve  (ecmtisitteA 
Col.  Baillie)  from  what  I  have  even  now  read  of  ray  answers,  that  an  obvious 
rehictance  appeared  od  my  part  to  disclose  any  thiuff  more  than  I  could  not 
avoid  disclo&ioif.  {Hear,)  Indeed,  my  object  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con* 
ceal  the  traDsactious  referred  tu  ;  and  in  what  I  stated  I  meant  not  to  impute 
blame  to  the  Marquis  of  Hasting,  i^  to  auy  other  person  whatever.  1  was 
pext  asked,  <*  Was  not  a  cntre  of  rupees  0rst  mentioned  ?"^*<  Yes  ;  but  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  intimated  to  me,  that  be  thought  that  was  a  larger  sum 
than  he  should  have  occasion  for/'  J  thiuk  1  have  now  gone  far  enough  with 
my  evidence ;  but,  if  the  Court  please,  the  whole  of  it  may  be  read.  1  have 
stated  thus  much,  to  show  that  my  evidence  (whatever  it  might  have  been) 
was  not  given  in  a  voluntarv  manner,  but  had  been  given  by  me  entirely  in 
obedience  to  an  authority  whose  power  I  had  not  the  means  to  dispute.  1  had 
pn  object  to  attain  by  publishing  matters  of  this  nature ;  and  both  my  duty 
and  my  inclinatiou  would  have  led  me  to  suffer  transactions  of  so  delicate  a 
description  to  remain  secret,  if  nothing  but  my  own  unbiassed  judgment  were' 
to  be  consulted  on  the  occasion.  {Hear)  JBut,  Sir,  with  reference  to  the 
Maniuis  of  Hastings,  the  case  was  different.  That  noble  person  might  have 
,«oiiceived  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  advert  to,  and  reason  on,  every  act  of  his  admi- 
nistration—and  to  this  one  amongst  others— just  in  the  way  in  which*  it  hap- 
■pened  to  present  itself  at  the  moment  to  the  mind  of  his  Lordship.  But,  be- 
fore 1  proceed  farther,  1  must  particularly  advert  to  one  part  of  the  observa- 
tious  of  the  gallant  General..  When  the  gallant  General  spoke  of  the  Sudh 
fnary  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings,  wbich  had  been  laid  before  the 
.Court  of  Directors,  he  said,  that  <*  I  made  a  subsequent  statement:*  Tbis  is 
not  so;  and  undoubtedly  the* remark  must  have  arisen  from  a  mistake  as  to 
dates.  By  referring  to  dates,  the  mistake  may  be  easily  rectified.  The  noble 
Lord's  <<  Summary"  did  not  appear  before  the  public  till  1823,  and  my  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  was  given  in  1822.  From  this  it  must  appear  that 
that  evidence  could  have  had  no  reference  to  the  Summary  of  thd  noble  Lord. 
Thus  the  figure  used  by  tiie  gallant  General  on  a  former  occasion  v/$»  re- 
versed. Instead  of  the  mountain  producing  the  mouse,  it  was  this  little  mouoe 
(the  Summary)  which  had  pioduqed  the  huge  mountaiu  of  paperaffor  the  con- 
sideratiun  of  which  they  were  this  day  assembled.  {Laughter.)  I  have 
Jeamed  Tin  consequence  of  the  poUte  attention  uf  the  gallant  General,  who 
has  furnished  me  with  oopies  of  the  Resolutions  which  he  intends  to  submit 
to  the  Court  tbis  day,)  that  after  the  motion  now  before  the  Court  shall  be 
decided  on,  the  gallant  General  means  to  bring  forward  certhin  other  propo- 
sitions, which  r^ate  to  odier  parts  of  my  conduct.  It  is  a  source  af  regret  to 
me  that  the  gallaot  General  has  not  brought  the  whole  matter  within  tlie 
scope  of  one  distinct  motion.  If  the  gallant  General  had  taken  that  coarse,  1 
would  have  explained  the  whole  of  my  conduct  in  one  statement.  I  thcu 
would  have  left  the  Court,  confidently  rel>ing  on  the  Justice  and  honest  ded- 
^on  of  my  constituents.  {Hsar^)  As  that  choice  has  not  been  left  to  ine,  1 
must  take  the  subject  as  it  hat  been  placed  before  me ;  and,  for  the  present, 
restrict  my  coron>ents  to  the  Resolutions  which  have  been  read  by  the  gallant 
General.  Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the.  loan,  I  contend  that  my  descriptitm 
.of  it,  as  given  in  my  evidence,,  is  perfectly  supported  bv  the  documents  which 
^e  in  tlie  handk  of  the  Proprietors.  I  stated  that  the  loan  was  not  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  Nuwaub  Vizier,  but  1  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  com- 
futstny  as  opposed  to  the  term  voluntary.  My  meaning  Mas,  that  the  loan 
was  not  voluntary,  because  it  had  been  the  result  of  several  applications,  and 
.bad  been  obtained  by  persuasion.  In  declaring  what  at  that  time  was,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  my  impression  of  tlie  character  of  the  loan,  I  never  made 
iise  of  any  terms  that  could  be  construed  as  discreditable  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  nor  did  I  wish  for  the  production  of  those  papers  to  forward  auy 
'view  of  that  destription.  When  the  subject  was  alluded  to  in  the  HouscL  of 
.Commons,.!  said,  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  give  a  different  view  of  the  <^a- 
,racter  of  the  first,  transaction  with  the  Nuwaub  Vizier,  from  that  which  the 
.noble  Marquis^hadtakcUtf  Here  there  was,  indeed,  difference  of  (ipiuion  ; 
1>ut  Was  there  any  attack  on  the  cWacter  ot  the  noble  MarqaU  i    W|w  there 
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any  attempt  to  depreciate  or  undervalue  the  Importance  of  hit  ludian  admi- 
uistratiou  ?  —(Hear,)  In  what  1  said,  I  did  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  li|^ 
in  which  the  Marquis  of  Hsstiop  viewed  the  transaction  was  one  which  be 
did  not  conscientiously  believe  to  be  just.  The  noble  Marquis,  lo  recountia; 
the  many  (preat  deeds  he  performed  in  India,  might,  most  unintentionaUy, 
have  passed  over  some  of  the  points  connected  with  this  loaa,  which  I,  acttne 
in  a  more  confined  sphere,  having  not  many  public  acts  to  caB  to  mind,  ana 
my  attention  being  particularlv  called  to  this  proceeding  by  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  Counsel,  could  i^ot  fail  to  call  to  my  recollection.  Hence  it  was  that  I 
spoke  with  so  much  confidence  (1)  of  the  nature  of  the  first  loan  from  the  No- 
waub.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  boldly  inquire  of  the  Court,  whether  the 
statement  submitted  by  me  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
not  without  reluctance  and  hesitation,  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  o£ 
the  case,  as  it  is  now  incontestably  proved  before  you?  1  think  that  1  shall 
have  little  to  say,  in  order  to  convince  you  that  my  statement  is  not  only  oom- 
sistent  in  every  part  with  itself,  but  also  consistent  %irith  the  statement  made 
by  the  noble  Marquis.  And  here  let  it  be  recollected,  that  when  1  speak  of 
any  discrepancy  between  the  noble  Marquis  and  myself,  1  speak  of  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Summaiy  put  forth  in  his  name  and  my  statement ;  not 
of  a  discrepencv  between  thb  and  the  jHiblic  documents  which  were  eent 
home  firom  India  bv  the  noble  Marquis,  and  which  are  now  amoar  the 
records  of  the  East  India  House.  Between  those  public  doctmneats  and  that 
statement  there  is  no  difference ;  but  beiween  tne  statements  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  noble  Marquis  in  this  Summary,  and  the  statement  made  1^  me 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  a  wide  dilRerence  indeed ;  and  1  can- 
not admit  the  correctness  of  one  word  of  their  statements  regarding  these 
loans.  Before  I  proceed  to  give  a  history  of  these  loans,  it  will  be  necetsaiy 
for  me  to  account  for  such  part  of  this  unwieldy  publication  as  I  admit  that  I 
called  for.  1  take  upon  myself  the  guilt,  if  there  be  any  guilt  in  the  transac- 
tion, of  having  caused  the  publication  of  the  last  three  and  twenty  P*fc*  ^ 
it.  The  discrepancy  of  statement  into  which  I  was  compelled  to  enter,  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  this  Court  by  an  hon.  Baronet.  I  was  called 
upon  to  explain  it ;  and  when  I  was  so  called  upon,  the  hon.  Bart.,  who  fiUs 
the  situation  of  Deputy-Chairman,  for  reasons  which  he  can  best  explaia, 
thought  it  requisite,  in  his  wisdom,  to  move  for  the  production  of  certain 
documents,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  he  had  alwajrs  taken 
of  this  subject.  That  motion  was  intimated  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  by 
his  frietids,  or  he  learned  it  by  the  publica^n  of  our  proceedings  on  that 
day.  His  Lordship,  in  consequence,  thourht  it  necessary,  or,  perhaps  I  ought 
rather  to  say  proper,  in  viuidication  of  bis  own  conduct,  to  call  upon  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  publish  all  the  documents  which  were  recorded  respect- 
ing  my  removal  from  the  office  of  Resident  at  Lucknow.  What  connexioa 
tiiose  documenU  had  with  these  loans,  I,  for  one,  profess  my  inability  to  cBs- 
cover,  or  how  they  were  in  any  respect  called  for  by  any  observations  whirh 
I  then  made  here.  They  were,  however,  published ;  and  whatever  my 
opinion  may  be  with  regard  to  them,  to  the  other  parU  of  tlie  pubUcatioa  1 
am  not  incUued  to  attach  any  blame.  Now  let  me  ask  the  Court  to  consUer 
how  matters  stood  with  regard  to  myself.  I  had  gone  down  to  my  house  in 
the  country,  and  on  my  return  to  London,  1  found  that  Lord  Hastingi's 

(1)  This  shows  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  on  Colonel  Baillie's  lepie- 
tentation  of  things.  Foi-tunately,  tlie  Members  of  Uie  Committee  are  on  the  spot, 
and  his  own  relative.  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  beinff  one  of  them,  it  is  proved  that  the 
Ex-Resident,  instead  of  speaking  with  **  confiucnce,*'  tthowed  the  utmost  *'  diffi- 
dence," or,  as  it  was  described,  **  reluctance,  hesitation,  and  arobiguity.**  ITie 
case  was  the  same  with  his  pkrtnre  of  the  Oade  transactions,  in  which  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastinn  was  personally  engaged. 

The  noble  ^larqQis  could  descry  do  likeness  in  the  Resident's  reports  of  the 
conferences  between  them.  But  here  Colonel  Baillie  contradicted  himself  almost 
in  ^  next  breath,  saying,  that  he  gave  hia  evidence,  not  wMi "  coofidcnce,"  bit 
with  '^hesitatlaK," .  ' 
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friends,  sappoaiii^  that  I  bad  impeaebed  his  Lordship's  veracity,  bad  called 
for  the  publication  of  yarious  docameots.  In  those  documents,  it  appeared 
that  a  statement  of  mine,  which  tiad  not  been  recorded,  was  frequently  re- 
ferred to,  but  was  no  where  ^ven.  That  statement  was,  by  my  desire,  sub- 
sequently published ;  and  the  publication  of  it  ouj^ht  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  voluntary  measure  on  my  part,  but  as  a  compulsory  measure,  to  which  I 
was  obli^f^  to  resort  by  the  previous  measures  which  had  been  taken  either 
by  Lord  Hastings  himself,  or  by  bis  friends,  with  his  knowledge  and  instru- 
mentality. I  have  been  accused ;  and  to  this  accusation  1  beg  leave  to  chal- 
lenge the  particular  attention  of  the  Court  I  have  been  accused,  I  say,  of  a 
breach  both  of  public  and  of  private  confidence ;  for  the  gallant  General, 
like  an  able  tactician,  has  taken  both  sides  of  the  dilemma,  in  submitting  the 
letters  which  confirmed  that  statement,  and  were  intimately  connected  with 
it,  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.  The  letters,  as  1  have  before  stated,  were 
not  voluntarily  printed  by  me  :  they  were  forced  from  me  by  the  measures  of 
others ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  circum&tance,  I  am  ready  to  defend 
the  publication  of  ttit>m  upon  all  the  grounds  of  attack  which  have  been 
chosen  by  the  rallant  General.  First,  arc  these  letters  public  documents  ? 
I  say,  absolutely.  No.  They  are  written  for  public  purposes,  but  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  publicly  recorded;  and  for  the  tnith  of  that  assertion,  1  refer  to 
the  many  Gentlemen  around  me,  who  have  exercised  high  political  functions 
under  your  Indian  Government.  They  are  like  the  letters.  If  1  may  take  a 
comparison  from  the  policy  of  Europe,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  in  this 
couutry  sends  to  his  various  diplomatic  ageuts  abroad,  which  it  is  well  known 
are  never  recorded.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  case  may  arrive,  when,  for  a 
legitimate  personal  purpose,  such  letters  may  fairly  be  referred  to.  The  pub- 
lic functiouary  at  home,  by  whom  the  orders  are  issued,  can  record  them  or 
not,  as  seems  best  to  him  ;  but  the  diplomatic  agent  cannot  record  them, — be 
obeys  them  in  silence,  expecting  that  the  result  of  his  obedience  to  them  will 
be  advantageous  to  the  public  service,  creditable  to  himself,  and,  conse- 
quently, satisfactory  to  tnuse  who  employ  him.  In  all  the  cases,  at  least,  in 
yvhlch  1  had  the  honour  of  acting  with  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  it  was  so. 
Part  of  these  letters  are,  on  some  occasion*,  recorded,  and,  on  others,  sup- 
pressed ;  but  all  of  them  may  be  recorded,  or  all  of  them  may  be  suppressed, 
as  seems  good  to  the  Governor-General.  They  are  entirely  in  his  power  ;  he 
can  record  them  if  he  chooses,  hut  his  functionaries  cannot :  they  can  only 
retain  them  to  defend  their  conduct,  If  it  should  happen  to  be  attacked.  In- 
deed, 1  would  wish  to  know  bow  a  public  functionary  can  defend  hiiAself,  if 
be  is  not  allowed  to  retain  the  instructions  on  which  he  is  to  act.  He  mu^ 
retain  them  for  his  own  justification ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  any  one  who  may  think  fit  to  arraign  his  conduct,  as  mine  has  been  ar- 
raijgned  on  the  present  occasion.  {Hear.)  The  papers,  of  which  so  much  baa 
been  said  by  the  gallant  General,  I  could  not  record  c4Nisistenthr  with  ray 
duty  as  Resident  at  Lucknow ;  and  I  never  would  have  published  tbeni,  if  the 
measures  of  others  had  not  rendered  their  publication  a  measure  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  vindication  of  my  own  conduct  and  character  in  that  situa- 
tion. The  observations  which  the  gallant  General  has  made  on  another  part 
of  my  conduct,—!  mean  that  with  Mr.  Ricketts,— is  (I  wish  to  be  civil  in  the 
language  1  use)  as  grosf  a  mis-statement  as  evejr  dropped  from  the  tongue  of 
man.  1  have  already  said,  that  the  Summary  placed  me  under  the  necessity 
of  publishing  the  history  of  the  loans.  I  mentioned  ihis  to  Mr.  Ricketts,  and 
Mr.  Ricketts  told  me,--(I  wish  he  were  present  to  hear  what  I  am  now  going 
to  relate,]— that  he  wished  exceedingly  that  that  Summary  had  not  been  pub* 
lished.  He  said  that  he  had  himself  remonstrated  against  the  publication  of 
it ;  that  his  remonstrance  had  been  in  vain  ; '  that  it  had  appeared ;  and 
that,  as  it  had  appeared,  1  must  necessarily  take  my  own  course.  I  then 
desired  him  t  >  have  the  gooduess  to  compare  the  copies  which  1  bad  retained, 
with  the  ori^nals.  For  some  reason  or  other,  he  declined  doing  this  himself, 
but  sent  bis  assistant,  Mr.  Prinsep,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  literary 
abilities,  to  do  it  for  him.  Mr.  Prinsep  looked  at  their  dates  and  their  sig* 
naturesi  and  acknowledged  their  authenticity,    I  then  published  them ;  and 
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I  did  so,  l)«caose  thty  oomUl  in  no  respect  be  coiKidered  at- private  le|lef% 

Thex  ou  j^ht  to  have  been  recorded,  as  tbey  were  referred  to  Id  Lord  Hastings's 
luinute  as  my  private  instructions.  Tbey  were  not  recorded*  and  therefore 
could  not  be  publisbed  with  the  other  papers,  which  were  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  vote  of  this  Cuurt.  i  had  them  by  me»  and  1  exercised  the 
right,  wliich  the  conduct  of  others  had  giyen  me,  to  make  them  public.  J 
trust,  therefore,  thatl  shall  stand  justified  in  your  opinion  upon  this  point; 
for  I  deny,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  was  at  all  bound  to  consult  Mr.  Ricketts 
^bout  their  publication  ;  aud  1  say,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  1  was  bouad  to 
consult  him,  I  did  con«^ult  him,  and  after  so  consulting  him,  obtained  bis 
acquiescence  to  their  publication.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  I  come  now  to  another 
part  of  the  observatiuns  of  the  gallant  General,  to  which  I  caunot  advert  with- 
out great  pain,  as  they  are  connected  with  mv  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Adam. 
1  have  been  accused  of  publishing  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Adam,  without 
his  privity  and  consent.  Would  tr>  God  that  he  had  been  in  a  situatkm  in 
which  1  could  have  ubtaiued  them.     1  think,  however,  that  a  few  words  wlQ 

Set  rid  of  this  accusation  for  ever.  1  applied  to  Mr.  Adam's  brother,  in  Lou- 
on,  respecting  the  publishiog  of  this  letter.  He  read  over  with  ma  a  great 
jnan^  letters  of  his  brother,  and  expressed  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  pub- 
lication of  all  which  were  written  upon  purely  official  subjects.  With  reeard 
to  the  letter  in  question,  to  which  such  peculiar  reference  has  been  made,  I 
must  say,  that  it  was  not  upon  the  first  occasion  that  Mr.  W.  Adam  made 
any  objection  to  the  publication  of  it.  Subsequently  he  did  feel  some  hesita- 
tion :  and,  in  conversation,  he  told  me,  that  he  thought  that  I  had  belter  defer 
it  till  the  arrival  of  his  brother  in  England.  Accordingly  1  put  it  off,  in  Uie 
))ope  that  1  should  have  an  op^rtunity  of  publishing  it  soon  with  the  consent 
i)f  the  writer.  It  pleased  Providence,  however,  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Even  then,  Mr.  W.  Adam  hesitated  to  afford  his  consent  to  the  publication  of 
it ;  and  his  father,  to  whom  reference  was  made  upon  the  subject,  intimated 
ji  wish  to  me  that  1  would  abstain  from  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  letter  had 
been  g^ven  in  by  me,  with  others,  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  As  soon  as  1 
found  that  the  publication  of  it  was  objected  to  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adam^ 
I  wrote  to  the  Court,  and  entreated  that  they  would  allow  me  to  withdraw  it 
The  Court  refused  Ui  accede  to  toy  request,  an4  so  it  is  that  the  letter  now 
appears.  Any  benefit  that  I  may  derive  from  it  I  will  willingly  foregoi,  rather 
than  hear  the  improper  motives  attributed  to  me  for  the  publication  of  it. 
which  1  know  have  been  attributed  by  the  tongue  of  malice.  {Hear,  hear,) 
Let  me  here  be  permitted  to  make  a  short  digression,  in  order  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Mr.  Adam.  He  was  accused  of  volunteering  to  take  part 
■witli  me  against  your  late  Governor- General.  I  say  that  be  never  did  any 
such  thing.  {Hear*)  He  took  part  with  me,  but  not  against  the  Governor- 
General,  when  1  solicited  him  for  his  opinion ;  aud  it  was  natural  for  me, 
■considering  the  long  habits  of  friendship  which  had  united  us  together,  Co  be 
Anxious  to  obtain  an  opinion  from  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  conduct.    He 

fave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  on  retiring  from  the  situation  which  I  had  long 
tied,  1  should  vindicate  my  proceedings  to  the  Government.  Having  oh- 
tained  so  much  from  him,  1  asked  him  for  another  favour  :  I  requested  that, 
AS  he  approved.of  my  addressing  the  Government,  he  would  also  asf^ist  me  in 
ilrawiug  up  my  address:  and  I  wrote  him  a  note,  in  which  I  told  him  that  t 
would  send  my  draft  to  him  for  his  perusal,  and  would  feel  obliged  to  him  for 
any  corrections  which  he  might  suggest  in  the  language  and  form  of  it.  I 
will  read  you  the  answer  I  received  to  that  note,  because  it  will  show  you  the 
distinction  which  he  drew  between  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  a  long- 
established  friendship,  and  that  which  he  owed  to  the  Government,  of  whidi 
^e  was  one  of  the  servants. 

[The  hon.  Director  here  read  a  letter  to  himself  from  Mr.  Adam,  dated 
Putty ghur,— -1815,  in  which  the  writer  declared  that  he  felt  that  he  shouki 
not  be  doing  right  if  he  took  part  in  drawing  up  Colonel  Baillie's  statement, 
iwhich  might  perhaps  come  before  him  in  his  official  capacity  as  a  servant  of 
the  Government.  Indeed,  the  only  use  which  he  could  be  of  to  the  gallant 
Colonel  was^  to  mitigate  the  energy  of  his  e.xpressious,  lupposiog  them  to  be 
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at  all  violent.  He  trusted,  howtrer,  that  this  would  ba  unuecatiary,  as  ColoocH 
Baillie  must  be  aware  that  no  cause  \fa^  ever  injured  by  the  use  of  moderatis 
and  temperate  language.] 

Now  1  trust  that  I  have  succeeded  not  only  in  viodicatiug  mv  own  charac- 
ter, but  also  that  which  is  equally  dear  to  me,  the  character  of  mv  deceased 
friend,  from  the  aspersions  which  have  unjustly^  been  cast  upon  them  both. 
Upon  these  points  I  have  done  all  that  1  feel  to  be  necessar}'.  1  will  therefore 
now  proceed  to  consider  whether  these  loans  deserve  the  character  I  have 
^ven  of  them  or  not,  and  in  doiuc^  so,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  trespass  long;  upon  your  attention.  The  gallant  Geocral  says,  that 
at  the  time  when  the  first  of  these  loans  was  neg;otiated,  the  financial  embar- 
rassments of  the  British  Government  were  notoriously  such,  as  to  require  as- 
sistance from  the  Nuwaub  Vizier.  But  the  noble  Marquis,  iu  the  documents 
which  he  has  placed  on  record,  has  proved  the  fact  to  have  been  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this.  (2)  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  readers  of  this  volume^ 
that,  iu  the  month  of  October  1815,  tie  Nuwaub  took  a  journey  from  Luck,- 
now  to  Cawnpore,  with  the  intention  of  having  an  interview  with  the  Go- 
vernor-General. Ou  that  occasion,  1  went  to  Cawnpore  along  with  him  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  payiog  my  personal  respects  to  his  Lordship.  It  was 
then  that  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  British  Government  were  first  made 
IcnowD  to  me,  aod  made  known  to  me  by  the  Governor-General  himself  in 
person.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  practi- 
cability of  obtaining  a  temporary  loan  from  the  Nuwaub  Vixier.  I  said  to  him 
in  renly,  that  1  had  no  doubt  tliat  such  a  measure  was  perfectly  practicable. 
I  added,  that  1  wished  that  I  had  known  sooner  of  his  Lordship's  desire  to  ob- 
tain such  a  loan,  as  it  could  have  been  managed  with  ease  on  the  accession 
of  the  Nuwaub  to  the  musnud  ;  and  1  entreated  his  Liordship  to  calculate  as 
trcli  as  he  could,  the  utmost  extent  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
Government,  in  order  that  the  sum  wanted  as  a  loao^  might  be  asked  for  at 
one  application,  because  it  was  evident  that  if  the  sum  then  obtained  should 
1)6  found  iusufflcient,  j^reat  difficulty  would  attend  a  second  application  to  the 
aame  quarter  for  a  further  supply.  His  Lordship  replie<i  to  me,  that  from  the 
best  calculation  which  he  could  make  upon  the  date,  furnished  him  by  the 
subordinate  financial  agents^  50  or  60  lacs  of  rupees  would  be  necessary  for 
his  purposes  ;  but  that  if  a  cn>re  could  be  obtaiue<l  handsomely,  he  should 
like  it  better,  as  he  should  then  be  completely  rigged  out  for  the  war.  he 
was  going  to  undertake.  This  was  the  substance  of  his  Lordship's  answer.  I 
acknowledge  tliat  in  clothing  it  in  ray  own  words,  I  have  hurt  bis  Lordship's 
language,  which  is  always  graceful  and  eloquent ;  but  that  I  have  stated  the 
substance  correctly,  I  ain  now  ready  to  depose  on  oath,  if  it  should  be  con- 
ceived necessary.  As  to  the  gallant  General's  declaration  that  our  financial 
difficulties  were  notorious  to  the  Vizier,  I  beg  leave  to  meet  it  with  a  counter 
declaration  that  they  were  not.  He  knew  nothing  of  them ;  he  could  know 
nothing  of  them.  (3)  He  did  not  even  know  any  thing  of  (he  Nenaul  war,  for 
it  was  then  only  iu  its  comroeucemeut,  and  the  Government  itself  was  hardly 
aware  of  the  length  to  which  it  was  likely  to  be  protracted*  So  far  was  the 
Vizier  from  coming  spontaneously  forward  with  an  offer  of  this  loan,  that  I 
make  bold  to  say,  that  he  never  even  dreamt  of  such  a  demand  being  made 

(2)  This  is  another  of  Colonel  Baillie's  extraordinary  assertions.  How  and 
where  is  it  *«  proved  ?"  U  is  proved  that  Colonel  Baillie's  friends  in  the  Council 
were  obliged  to  seize  upon  the  loan  when  obtained  to  pay  off  their  old  debts,  so 
as  to  obliee  the  noble  Maiquis  to  borrow  another  crore.  Vet,  it  is  asserted,  that 
they  required  no  assistance—not  even  the  first  crore.  But  mark,-*a  few  sen- 
tences iu  advance,— these  financial  difficulties  are  spoken  of  as  real,  without  the 
lea^t  •' hesitation"  or  **  ambiguity." 

(3)  Could  none  of  those  nimicrous  agents,  which,  as  the  Resident  pretended, 
kept  up  a  secret  communication  between  him  and  the  Oovernor-General,  inform 
the  Nuwaub  of  a  fact  of  thi^  kiud  ?  If  Colonel  Baillie  thinks  so,  it  is  a  complete 
"  proof"  that  he  has  no  belief  himself  in  the  existence  of  those  pretended  emi:«Ha- 
ries ;  but  it  does  not  amount  to  auy  thing  like  "  proof  "  of  Us  present  assertioM. 
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upon  bim,  uuiil  it  was  first  sug^pested  to  him  by  me.  The  Doble  Marqids  has 
said  that  the  first  loan  was  a  voluntary  loan  made  to  him  by  the  Vizier.  So 
it  was,  but  at  my  suggestion.  The  Vizier  was  certainly  not  robbed  of  it ;  be 
was  not  even  compelled  t«>  g^ve  it  by  force  ;  he  was  only  told  that  such  a  loan 
would  be  exceedingly  acceptable  to  the  British  Government,  and  would  be 
considered  as  a  strong  proof  of  his  friendly  disposition  towanLs  it.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  first  loan  was  obtained  from  the  Nuwaub  by  the  desire  of  the 
noble  Marquis  himself,  as  I  have  explicitly  declared  in  my  statement.  Wbem 
I  say  that  the  first  loan  is  a  voluntary  loan,  1  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  1 
do  mean  to  say  that  the  Vizier  was  so  anxious  to  part  with  his  money  to  our 
Government,  that  he  said,  **  You  may  have  one  or  two  or  three  croreffof  rupees, 
just  as  you  please,  and  may  take  your  own  time  for  the  repayment  of  them.^ — 
No  such  thing,  he  referred  me  to  his  minister  for  the  terms,  and  so  well  aware 
was  I  of  the  difficulty  which  I  should  have  to  eucounter  with  his  minister, 
that  wh^n  he  said  that  the  money  should  be  forthcoming)  1  desired  him  to  give 
me  a  promise  in  writing  to  that  eflfect.  .  I  thought  that  there  might  be  sonie 
repentance  in  the  night,  some  alteration  of  purpose,  which  would  enhance 
the  difficulty  of  my  negotiation  with  the  minister,  when  I  entered  upou  it  the 
next  day,  and  I  therefore  obtained  from  him,  before  1  left  him,  a  written  pro- 
mise of  accommodating  the  Goveriimeut  with  a  loan,  which  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal a  million  of  money.  Let  us  now  consider  the  terms  of  that  loan,  as  they 
appear  in  my  statement.  The  gallant  General  has  quoted  extracts  from  it,  as 
if  they  were  confsssiun?,  and  not  refutations  on  my  part.  Instead  of  being 
witty  upon  these  confessions,  I  wish  that  he  had  done  me  the  justice  of  reaif 
iug.the  promissory  note,  which  I  contrived  to  obtain  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated  from  the  Vizier.  "  Vou  mentioned  yesterday  your  wish  of  a  supply  of 
money  for  the  necessary  charges  of  the  Company.  *As  far  as  a  crore  of  ru- 
pees, I  shall  certainly  furnish  by  way  of  loan,  but  beyond  that  sum  is  impos- 
sible ;  and  a  vouclier  for  this  sum  must  be  givcu.  Further  particulars  will 
be  made  knowu  to  you  by  Agha  Meer.*'  You  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
short  communication  which  passed  betwecu  the  two  contracting  parties, 
after  the  principle  on  which  they  were  to  treat  was  arranged  aud  settled. 
Here  all  appears  to  be  friendship  and  amity,  milk  and  honey  ^  the  nath-way 
is  cleared  of  every  rugged  obstruction,  aud  is  strewed  wiih  nothing  but  ruses  . 
and  lilies.  So  it  is  in  all  such  transactions.  After  a  treaty  of  peace  is  made 
between  two  belligerents,  all  subjects  of  difference  disappear,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  negotiation,  which  led  to  so  fortunate  a  result,  remain  in  theback 
ground  entirely  out  of  view.  (4)  There  were  difficulties  iu  bringing  my  nego- 
tiation with  the  Vizier  to  the  termination  lo  which  I  brought  it.  Those  dif- 
ficulties I  could  have  stated  with  ease  to  the  House  of  Commons;  but  my 
evidence,  as  reported  by  the  shorthand  writer,  proves,  beyond  di<»pute,  that  1 
abstained  from  doing  so.  1  submit  now,  that  1  have  proved  ihat  the  first 
loan  was  not  compulsory,  but  that  it  was  not  spontaneous  ;  that  it  was  not 
offered  as  a  reward  for  emancipation  from  a  painful  and  a  degrading  thral- 
dom ;  that  it  was  not  given  for  the  promotion  of  any  understanding,  on.any 
subject  connected  with  the  British  Government,  between  the  lato  and  the 
present  Vixier,  who  had  been  strangers  to  one  another  for  years,  ou  account 
of  the  fear  in  which  the  son  stood  of  his  father,  and  of  the  detestation  in 
which  the  father  held  bis  son, — are  points  which  1  trust  that  I  have  vstabltthed 
completely  beyond  dispute.  1  shall,  therefore,  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
placed  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  shall  proceed  from  the  consideration 
of  the  first  loan,  which  I  should  rather  call  a  persuajrive  thvLU  a  voluntary  loan— 
for  voluntary  it  was  not,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term — to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  second,  on  which  1  am  happy  to  inform  the  Court  that  1  do  not 

(4j  Here  follo,W8  the  most  extraordinary  strain  of  assumption  ever  heard  of  in 
the  whole  world—a  number  of  distinct  nropositions  of  great  importance,  bokUy 
ailvatici'd  without  a  siiigle  tittle  of  proof  having  been  adduced  in  support  oif  them. 
1st.  "  There  were  difficulties."  2d.  The  money  was  not  offered  a*  **  a  reward 
for  emanci|Kition,*'  &c.  ficc.  He  liad  not  uttered  a  single  syllable  to  profe 
cither  of  these  assertions. 
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fhink  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  much.  That  loan  was  the  result  of  a  pro- 
tracted, painful,  and  ve&atious  negotiation,  imposed  upon  me  by  private  in- 
structions from  Lord  Hastiness,  which,  for  reasons  best  known  to  nimself,  he 
forbore  to  communicate  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  As  much  depends  upon 
these  instructions,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  state  to  you  what  they  were. 
Mr.  Ricketts,  the  private  Secretary  to  the  Governor-General,  wrote  thus  to 
me  from  Moradabad  : — **  I  am  desired  by  his  Lordship  to  communicate  to 
you  privately  a  f^erol  view  of  the  state  of  our  affairs  at  this  juncture,  in 
order  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  possible  necessity  of  attother  application 
to  the  Nuwaub  Vizier  for  pecuniary  assistance."  Another  application  ?  how 
come  these  words  here,  if  the  first  loan  were  entirely  spontaneous  ?  Another 
application  ?  why,  then,  there  must  have  been  a  prior  application  to  the 
Nuwaub,  and  the  Governor-General  must  have  known  of  it ;  and,  if  there 
were  such  prior  application,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  this  loan  was  so 
voluntary,  that  the  lender,  knotting:,  as  it  were  by  a  dream,  of  our  exigencies, 
came  forward,  cap  In  hand,  to  ref)uest  that  we  would  permit  him  to  accom- 
modate us  with  a  million  of  money  ?  But  Mr.  Ricketts  proceeds  to  state  the 
diflcaties  arisin|^  out  of  the  uutoward  progress  of  the  war  . 

Under  ihe$e  drcnmstances,  it  hecomet  highltf  dexirahle  to  tecure^  in  cateofneed^ 
a  further  wpplf  of  cash.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  when  the  qucrttiou  of^a  loau 
from  the  Nuwaub  was  first  agitated,  tltat  he  would,  since  his  treasury  was  full, 
as  readily  have  ad vanceii  two  crores  as  he  did  the  one  cnne.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
now  that  the  o|>tiou  was  not  secured  of  borrowing  this  second  crore ,  Hhould  un- 
looked  for  demands  on  the  state  require  it ;  ii  may  not  yet  he  too  late,  however, 
to  obtain  thitfurt/ter  aaistance  from  the  Nuwaub. 

To  this  communication,  I  answered  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Of  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  negotiation  of  tlii«  nature,  his  Lordship  and  yourself  roust  be 
aware ;  and  I  shall  therefore  at  present  say  no  more,  than  that  my  best  and 
roost  zealous  exertions  sliall  be  employed  to  ensure  its  success  and  to  accom- 
plish his  Lordship's  purposes.'*  Now,  1  would  ask  the  Court,  how  could  I 
write  thus  to  the  Government,  if  the  members  of  it  were  not  as  well  aware 
as  myself  ^that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  from  the  Nuwaub,  for  the 
second  time,  an  accommodation  of  a  million  of  money  ?  1  then  proceed  : 
''  By  the  way,  1  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance  of  his  Excellency's 
former  offer  of  a  second  crore  of  rupees.  It  was  certainly  not  made  to  me, 
{hear,  hear,  hear,)  nor  to  his  Lonlsliip  distiuctly  in  my  presence.  {Hear, 
heart  hear,)  You  told  me" — (Now  I  beg  the  particular  attention  of  the  Court 
to  the  words  which  come  next,  for  the  gallant  General  quoted  thepi  to  show 
that  the  Vizier  had  gratultoasl^  offered  to  us  the  first  loan.)^'<  You  told 
me,  1  also  remember,  and  so  did  Swinton  and  Adam,  that  at  a  conference, 
from  which  1  was  absent,  his  Excelleury  had  offered  the  first  crore  as  a  gift, 
instead  of  a  loan,  and  as  much  more  as  might  be  wanted.'*  The  gallant  Ge- 
neral says  that  this  is  a  proof  that  the  Vizier  offered  the  first  crore  gratuitously, 
but  I  maintain  that  it  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  merely  Mr.  Ricketts's  report, 
corroborated  indeed  by  Mr.  Swinton  and  Mr.  Adam,  of  what  they  conceived 
(bat  perhaps  erroneously)  the  Vizier  to  have  siid.  But  let  the  Vizier  speak 
for  himself.  "  His  written  offer  to  me  of  a  crore  "  (such  were  my  expressions 
at  the  time)  •*  was  expressed  in  by  no  means  so  liberal  terms;"  and  then  1 
inserted,  as  a  prot>f  of  it,  the  promissory  note,  which  I  have  before  read,  and 
with  which  I  shall  not  again  troirble  you.  Now,  with  this  written  contradic- 
tiou  of  the  Vizier  to  the  report  of  his  words  given  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  is  it  right, 
is  it  fair,  is  it  candid,  to  take  this  paragraph  in  a  letter  of  mine  as  an  admis- 
sion that  his  Excellency  offered  to  the  Kritish  Government  a  spontaneous 
loan  }  All  that  it  proves  i!>,  that  Mr.  Ricketts  told  me  so ;  and  oue  man's 
statemeut  of  what  another  man  said,  when  that  statement  is  contradicted  (5) 

(5J  In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  also  a^tserted,  Irt,  That  it  was  not  one  man's 
assertion,  out  the  conjoint  testimony  of  the  three  Secretaries  of  Government, 
and  of  others  besides,  as  admitted  in  Col.  HailUe's  own  letters ;  and,  2dly,  That 
never  had  hcen  contradicted  by  any  **  written  declaration,"  or  any  declaration 
of  the  Nuwaub  hiniiclf,  about  '*  the  same  time,"  or  at  any  other  time ! ! !  ^ 
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by  a  written  d^ctaratioti  of  tbt  ^me  individaftl  about  &e  gamtttoM,  it  of 
no  value  in  point  of  evidence,  except  to  show  that  It  ii  no  erldeooe  at  alL 

But,  perhaps,  this  feoond  loan,  if  not  the  first,  was  fratuitously  granted  as 
a  reward  for  the  Vitier's  emancipation  from  the  painful  and  dlscvstiup  thnd- 
dum  in  which  he  was  disgracefully  held  by  the  Resident.  A  tew  w»rds  will 
be  sufficient  to  refute  that  absurd  supposition.  If  any  other  pruof  than  that 
which  1  have  already  stated  be  wanted  to  show  the  nature  of  the  neisotiaitian 
into  which  this  second  loan  led  me,  I  am  happy  to  sav  that  tliat  further  proof 
1  am  fully  able  to  produce.  I  will  show  first  of  all,  that  tb^BecotiaCion  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  most  arduous  and  vexatious ;  and,  tecandly,  that  it  was  ad* 
mitted  to  be  so  even  by  the  noble  Marquis  himself.  The  first  pointy  to  which 
I  be^  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court,  is  to  the  difference  of  timeexpcaded  in 
the  ue^tiation  of  the  two  loans.  The  second  loan  waa  not  the  woric  of  thraa 
days  only,  as  the  first  was.  A  mere  glance  at  the  date  of  ibediflbpeBt  oobh 
munications  made  to  and  by  the  Government,  will  convince  the  reader  ihat 
more  than  a  month's  time  was  expended  on  it.  Again,  this  is  proved  by  a 
letter  from  the  Guvernor-Generars  Secretary,  at  p.  l(Kt3.  He  states,  that "  haa 
-Lordship  is  most  anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  your  nefotiaiioa  >wi«h  the 
Nuwaub^for  further  pecuniary  aid,  as  without  another  crore  Gtwrerniaettt  may 
experience  the  most  serious  embarrassment."  Then,  after  being  called  opon 
two  or  three  tiroes  to  make  known  to  Government  the  result  of  my  piocaed- 
fngs.  i  answer  thus  to  the  Secretary  to  Government :  **  I  have  hitherto  Re- 
layed to  reply  to  your  note  of  the  19th  ult.,  in  the  hope  of  being  enabied  to 
report  to  you  that  some  progress  wae  made  in  the  negotiation  for  a  topply  ef 
cash  from'the  Vizier.  I  have  at  length  obtained  from'  bis  Excellencv  a  direct 
offer  of  50  lacs  of  rupees,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Moira,  and  I  aMnre 
vou,  with  great  truth,  that  this  offer  has  been  obtained  with  a  di Acuity  wlnoh 
induced  me  more  than  once  to  despair  of  the  smallefit  socccm  to  my  labours." 
Then  I  go  on  to  refer  to  matters^  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude, 
when  the  second  set  of  resolutions  shall  be  brought  forward  by  the  gallant 
GeuMtd,  but  which  I  postpone  mentioning  at  present,  as  irrcdevant  to  the 
subject  we  have  to  discuss.  Then  I  proceed — ^*'  The  letter,  whieh  1  tint 
received  for  Lord  .Moira,  conveying  tne  offer  of  50  laca,  wsls  worded  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  greatest  reluctance  in  the  donor  ioatead  of 
a  voluntary  gift,  and  the  purpose  of  my  conference  this  morning  wa«  to  obtain 
an  alteration  of  the  Umguage.  It  was  the  first  and  only  occasion  of  anexpUoit 
conversation  upon  such  a  subject  betweeu  his  Excellency  stnd  me  ;  for  1  had 
hitherto  deemed  it  more  delicate  and  proper  to  commit  the  negotiation  to  the 
Minister.  His  Excellency  agreed  to  my  proposal  of  altering  the  terms  of  his 
letter,  which  are  now  almost  entirely  to  my  mind ;  buthis  ExoelleBcy's  manner 
at  the  conference,  though  it  was  friendly  in  the  extreme,  convinced  me  that 
he  would  rather  keep  his  50  lacs  of  rupees  than  have  all  the  fine  speeches  i 
made  to  him."  To  this  letter,  which  shows  some  of  the  diftcuUies  which 
occur  to  negotiators  before  they  settle  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  I  received 
from  Government  an  answer,  statinj^  the  inadequacy  of  a  loan  of  50  la«  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service ;  and,  in  consequence,  1  renewed  my 
instances  for  the  loan  of  a  crore,  having  iiuX  requested  that  a  letter  should  be 
ient  from  liord  Moira  to  the  Vizier,  in  order  to  enaUe  me  to  commence  the 
negotiation  for  it  with  effect.  The  letter  is  sent  me,  and  mark  how  it 
comes.  Mr.  Rickeits  is  again  the  writer.  *^  I  have  received  your  letters  of 
the  23d  and  25th  ultimo,  and  have  shown  them  to  Lord  Moira,  who  baa  desired 
me  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  you  for  your  zealous  excrtioosia 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  farther  supply  of  money  from  the  Viiier.  His  Lord- 
ship is  BO  sensible  of  your  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Nuwaub*s  character, 
ana  so  confident  in  your  judgment,  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  adontinr  the 
opinions  wl»ich  you  may  form  of  the  mode  best  calculated  to  secure  the  Mjeci 
in  view  i  you  will  consequently  receive  by  this  dawk  a  letter  to  the  Viaier, 
couched  in  the  terms  which  you  recommend.  The  Ksult  will  pvove  to  yon 
the  expediency  or  not  of  cancelling  it  and  the  Vizier's  letter.  I  anxionUy 
hope  that  you  will  propose  to  cancel  them,  since  you  will  not  do  so  withont 
the  acceptable  offer  of  the  second  crore."    Though  I  maj',  perbape,  appear  to 
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bt  diffrtstiaf ,  J  thhik  th»t  thettreseot  is  a  proper  oppotifcunlty  for  mjr  rtpdliii^ 
the  attack  which  the  pliant  General  has  made  upon  me,  for  notifying  my 
opinion  of  these  tralitactions  to  Mr.  Adam.  I  do  not  expect  to  bear  it  dit ^ 
piited,  that  if  tbeae  two  loaos  by  the  Viaier  tu  our  Government  were  volun* 
iary,  they  were  soon  account  of  my  ne^tiatious,  but  considering  the  relative 
attuaiion  of  the  two  parties  to  them,  theoue  beinf  the  superior  and  protectinip 
power,  and  the  other  the  subordinate  and  pretectal ;  considering  alsQ  the 
liilRcuities  which  attended  the  Defoliation  of  the  latter  loan  during^  all  its 
|>rogreis ;  1  do  trimk  that  thby  dbservb  th£  tbrms  which  i  applied  to 
rHBM.  JExtortion  is,  I  allow,  a  strong  term  by  itself ;  but  after  the  arduous 
negotiation  in  which  1  had  been  enfa^,  and  which  I  have  just  explained  to 
the  Court,  it  was  surely  not  too  much  for  me  to  say,  that  it  had .  occasioned 
fne  considerable  vexation.  That  was  all  1  said.  <<  Have  you  seen,"  said  (, 
**  all  m^  recent  letters  to  Ricketts  on  the  vexatious  subject  of  extortion  from 
the  Vizier-!*as  vexatious  almost  to  me  as  the  preceding  one."  (6)  That  it  was 
vexatious,  harassing,  and  protracted,  is  shown/as  1  before  said,  by  the  dates 
of  the  letters  detailing  the  progress  of  the  negotiation.  It  occupied  me  Sat 
snore  than  a  month  incessantly ;  and  though  1  engaged  In  it  xcalously,  there 
mxm  several  expressions  in  my  letters  which  show  that  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
my  feelings  to  undertake  it.  I  had  no  private  ends  to  answer  in  it ;  I  under* 
took  it,  because  I  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  executive  Government  of  this 
Company.  The  loan  itself,  though  not  spontaneous,  was  obtained  for  salutatry 
pDTposes,  and  was  applied  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency.  The  person  who 
furnished  it,  could  well  afford  to  do  Without  it,  and  owed  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  Cast  India  Company. 
4<  Yet,"  it  is  said,  '*  there  was  one  salvo,  which  i  retained  for  my  own 
)ustificatiou  with  the  Vizier,"  and  that  was  the  ceding  to  his  Excellency  the 
district  of  Khyreegurh.  1  admit  thst  1  did  propose  that  it  should  be  made 
over  as  a  gift  to  his  Excellency.  Though  its  revenue  did  not  exceed  2000 
rupees  a  year,  it  was  still  valuable  to  the  Vixier  as  itunting  ground,  and  I  there* 
Sore  proposed  that  it  should  be  made  over  to  him  as  a  free  gift,  and  not  as  a 
compensation  for  any  interest  he  might  have  lost  on  his  money,  by  advancing 
us  the  loan.  I  think,  then,  that  there  was  no  very  great  crime  in  my  using 
the  words  that  I  have  done;  and  that  all  the  vituperation  which  has  been 
poured  on  them  by  the  gallant  Officer,  might  have  been  spared  without  any  ini 
}ary  to  the  general  efitect  of  his  speech.  At  any  rale,  I  trust  tliat  after  the  ex* 
plaiiation  1  have  given,  that  vituperatbn  will  have  little  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
^Dtiemen  who  have  heard  it.  As  far  then  as  these  letters  £o,  1  have  redeem- 
ed the  promise  which  1  formerly  nuule  you,  for  they  have  shown  what  tjie  na« 
tnce  of  the  negotiation  was- in  point  of  fact.  I  will  now  proceed  to  point  out 
tu  you  what  opiuion  Lord  Hastings  formed  and  expressed  of  it  in  his  financial 
capacity.  You  will  find  it  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Secretary- of  Go- 
vernment, under  the  date  of  the  20tfa  March  18U  :  **  I  am  directed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the  Idth  instant,  .communicating  an 
offer  on  the  part  i>f  his  Excelleifty  the  Vixier,  of  a  further  loan  of  a  crore  of 
rupees  to  the  British  Goveroment.  You  will  receive  an  early  communicatioa 
of  the  Governor-General's  instruetions,  -  regardmg  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for 
the  instalments  by  whkh  the  loan  is  to  be  repaid."  I  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Court  to  the  paragraph  which  comes  next.  ''The  Go- 
vernor-General cannot,  however,  defer  the  expression  of  bis  -high  appro- 
bation of  the  ability  and  address    {loud  cries  of  hemr)    with  which  yo^x 

(6)  If  by  this  the  bon.  Director  meant,  that  the  "  vexation"  arose  from  the 
dimcalty  of  obtainiDg  it,  then  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  secohd  loan  was  attended 
ivilh  even  less  difficulty  than  the  first,  because  it  was  only  "  almost  as  vexatious." 
Byt  this  is  too  great  an  absurdity  to  be  for  a  moment  supposed.  The  cause  of 
Ae  vexation  was  not  the  **  difficulty"  of  the  task,  or  the  "  reluctance"  of  the 
Kuwanb,  bnt  the  apprehensions  of  the  Resident,  that  the  application  for  a  loan 
^jtired  hm  standing  at  Court. 

For  this  selfish  consideratioit,  this  fMAful  find  devoted  servant  pours  oat  hit 
BlMue  upon  a  transaction  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  bit 
^Btplojers  \   9iith  b  the  simple  fact* 
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have  conducted  the  Begotiation,  concluded  by  the  proposidon  on  ^e  part 
of  the  Vizier  announced  in  your  despatch.  H  is  Lordship  ascribes  the  suoccts* 
ful  result  of  it  iu  a  hi^h  defpree  to  your  judicious  and  zealous  efforts  to  iopcess 
on  his  Excellency's  mind  Uie  exigency  of  the  case,  and  the  sense  of  his  own 
interests,  a<  identified  with  those  of  the  Compaoy,  which  should  lead  him  to 
afford  the  aid  of  his  resources  in  support  of  the  measures  of  the  British  Go* 
vernment/'->(//<iar,  Aear.)  This  letter,  I  submit,  is  a  proof  that  the  noble 
Marqub,  whatever  his  friends  may  have  said  for  him  in  their  published  ex* 
pos^  of  the  measures  of  his  administration,  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  arduoui 
nature  of  the  negotiatioo  in  which  I  was  eu^^ed,  and  that  he  waa  thankful 
to  me  for  the  zeal  and  labour  which  I  display^  in  bringrinff  it  to  a  successful 
issue.— (Hfar,  hem\)  That  his  Excellency  the  Visierwas  not  pleased  by  th« 
su^l^tion  tliat  it  would  evince  his  ipratitude  to  the  British  Government  to 
offer  to  it  these  two  loans  can  be  proved,  if  it  be  necessary,  by  a  reference  to  a 
document  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  pa^e  of  this  voliune.  It  is  a  paper 
of  requests  from  the  Vizier  to  the  Governor-General,  which  I  was  averse  to 
hit  seudinr,  because  1  thought  that  it  would  do  away  all  the  grace  of  the  vo- 
luntary gift,  which  he  had  just  been  offering.  I  therefore  wished  to  suppress 
it,  but  found  that  I  could  not  do  so  without  a  breach  of  my  duty.  In  ay  let* 
ter  to  the  Secretary  to  Govemmeot,  I  thus  expressed  m>self  on  the  aab^ect : 
<*  After  translating  his  Excellency  the  Vizier's  paper  of  ref|uests,  1  am  doubtful 
of  the  propriety  of  transmitting  them  in  an  official  form  to  you  for  two  rea- 
sons, which  1  shall  explain,  aud  therefore  I  send  them  this  letter.  JFir»t«  thej 
are  not  official  from  his  Excellency.  The  draft  was  sent  to  me  for  my  opinion 
and  advice,  but  as  1  had  no  observations  to  make  on  it,  and  should  bare  de^ 
clined  maktn<c  Any  if  1  had,  after  the  sad  experience  which  I  have  gotten,  I 
did  no  more  than  promise  .to  his  Excellency  that  the  substance  of  the  reooestis 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Governor-General  without  delay,  and  that  1  should 
recommend  them  to  his  Lordship's  favourable  consideration  when  presented 
to  him  in  proper  form  and  detail  by  his  Excellency's  minister  personally. 
Secondly,  the  requests  are  not  altogether  such  as  i  could  wish  them  to  be  far 
the  credit  of  his  Excellency's  understanding,  and  although  he  has  already 
given  in  many  others  far  less  creditable  to  his  heart  and  uodcrstan<linr  than 
these,  yet  as  the  former  were  the  suggestions  of  the  doctor  or  the  gentlemen, 
not  his  own,  and  were  recorded  too,  I  must  add,  without  his  revisal  or  concur- 
rence, i  could  wish  him  to  revise  these  be''ore  I  become  the  medium  of  re- 
cording them.  Will  you  therefore  favour  me  with  your  own  opinion,  and^if 
you  please,  ask  the  opinion  of  Lord  Moira  on  the  general  subject  of  the  re- 
quests, and  the  propriety  of  recording  them,  as  they  stand,  on  suggesting  al- 
terations to  liis  Excellency  before  they  be  delivered  to  the  minister."  What 
does  the  Court  thiuk  was  Lord  Moira's  answer?  You  shall  hear.  <* There 
are  great  aud  obvious  objections  to  the  first  article  in  the  Vizier's  paper  of  re- 
quests being  made  a  matter  of  record,  aud  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  tohis 
Lordship  if  the  Vizier  could  be  induced  to  expunge  it."  Now  1  think  this 
one  instance  will  teach  the  gallant  General,  when  be  talks  again  of  the  civil 
terms  in  which  the  Vizier  aud  the  Governor-General  carried  on  the  whole  of 
these  negotiations,  to  recollect  that  there  was  a  medium  through  whkh  the 
proposition  of  both  sides  passed  before  they  were  communicated  to  each  other, 
and  that  measures,  which  seem  very  smooth  aud  agreerible  in  the  result,  are 
not  always  so  iu  the  first  instance.  'For  what  does  the  Court  suppose  was  the 
ftrst  article  in  this  paper  of  requests  ? — ^That  a  bond  should  be  given  to  his 
Excellency  that  no  further  demands  should  be  made  upon  him.  He  bad  fur- 
nished one  loan  of  a  crore  of  rupees  by  pcr^uasiou,  and  another  loan  to  the 
same  amouut  by  negotiation  and  hard  stickling,  and  he  was  anxious  that  a 
positive  pledge  should  be  given  hini,  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  fnr- 
uish  a  third  in  like  manuer.  This  is  proved  by  the  words  of  the  article  itself: 
"  As  I  have  now  given  a  crore  of  rupees,  and  formeriy  gave  a  crore  aud  eight 
lacs,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  more,  and  1  trust  that  1  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  all  future  demands.  Let  me  have  satisfaction  upon  that  point." 
Noue  of  your  Aue  words ;— let  me  have  your  bond,  says  his  Excellency.  «  Let 
me  have  satisfaction  upon  that  point,"— and  through  whom  ?~^  throtigh  the 
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Resident,  «ii«l  let  kit  Lordship  also  ppve  assurances  to  the  same  effect  to  my 
■linister  in  person,  that  my  mmd  may  be  entirety  at  rest,** — {Hear,  hear.) 
After  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  his  Excellency,  1  would  a«>k,  where  is  the 
rratuitous  forcing  of  money  on  the  Goveruor-Gr.nerdl  for  his  kindness  in  his 
deceased  father  ?  where  the  spontaneous  reward  for  liis  emancipa  Ion  from  a 
long  and  painful  tbftdd<im  u*  the  Resident  at  Luckmtw  ?  (7) — {Hear^hear.) 
WheujMr.  Ricketts  6penk<»  for  his  Excellency,  he  says  one  thing;  but  when 
be  or  his  minister  spt* aks  in  {lerson  to  the  English  minister,  he  has  uo  hesita- 
tion in  making  complaints,  and  in  using  lauruage  widely  different  from  that 
"which  is  attributed  to  him. — {Hear,  hear.)  1  have  now  doue ;  I  am  sorry  that 
1  have  had  occasion  to  trespass  so  long  upon  vour  time  and  attention.  I  nope, 
ho%vever,  that  1  have  not  cimsumed  it  to  idle  purposes.  I  think  that  I  have 
pTiived  that  these  loans  deserve  the  expressions  which  I  have  attached  to  them 
more  than  those  which  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  has  bestowed  upon  ihem. 
That  is  all  that  1  have  ever  asserted  or  that  1  now  assert.  I  believe  I  have 
proved  it  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  every  man  who  has  heard  me,  and  in 
that  conviction  1  now  sitdbwn^ — {Hear,  hear,  and  eonnderable  cheering.)  (8) 

Sir  John  Doyle. — I  rise  in  explanation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  hope  vtm  wilt 
indulf^e  me  with  a  hearing  for  a  tew  moments.  The  hon.  Director  certainly 
did  state,  that  he  had  got  the  permission  of  Mr.  W.  Adam  to  publish  and 
print  all  the  letters  of  his  brother  to  him  upon  official  subjects.'  Now,  I  read 
to  you  Mr.  William  Adam's  dissent  from  t»ucb  a  measure.  But  further,  1 
have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Prinsep  for  saying,  that  he  gave  no  assent  to  it.  I 
received  from  that  gentleman,  the  other  morning,  a  note  tithis  effect: 
*'  For  my  par',  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  repeat  my  dissent  to  the  publica« 
tiou  of  any  papers,  and,  more  especially,  to  the  publication  of  any  which  were 
uot  intended  to  be  publicly  recorded."  That  note  he  is  ready  to  authenticate* 
and  to  declare  that  he  made  such  a  representation  to  the  hoot  Director.  I 
have  only  to  add  furthei^ — {Cries  of  •«  Spohe,  spoke  ;  this  is  not  explanation ;" 
Ufhlch  created  some  confusion.']  I  have  only  to  add  further,  thnt  the  way  ia 
which  I  remeinl>er  the  passage  In  Col.  Baillie's  letter  to  Mr.  Ricketis,  respect* 
log  his  Excellency's  offer  of  a  crore  of  rupees  as  a  gift  instead  of  a  loan,  is, 
that  he  says,  **  You  told  me  of  it,  a<>  did  also  Swinton  and  Adam."  There;- 
fore  the  report  of  the  conversation  between  his  Excellency  and  the  Governor- 
General,  was  nut,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Director* 
the  mere  single  report  of  Mr.  RicketU,  hut  the  report  of  Mr.  Ricketts  cor- 
roborated by  his  two  friends,  Mr.  Swinton  and  Mr.  Adam.  1  think  that  such 
evidence  is  sufRcient  to  establish  the  point  which  I  asserted  in  my  speech. 
{Spoke,  spoke;  this  is  not  explanation.)  [The  gallant  General, in  consequence 
of  the  outcry,  sat  down.] 

Mr.  Ellis  rose  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Resolu- 
tion which  had  been  put  ftom  the  Chair.  In  propo«>iug  it,  he  begged  leave  to 
BUtt  that,  though  he  thought  the  gallant  General  had,  in  iome  respects, 

(7)  We  shall  give  an  answer  to  tliese  quesition*.  and  a  more  conclusive  one  than 
it  will  he  ^iea>aut  for  the  hon.  Director  or  his  friends  to  read.  The  expres»ious  of 
Lord  Ha^tiui^s  referred  to,  apply  particularly  to  the  /Irst  loan ;  the  docnmenli 
quitted  hy  Colouei  Bailiic  apply  to  the  second.  As  these  are  of  a  date  many  mom  hi 
posterior,  they  cannot  9how  the  slate  of  the  Nuwaiib's  mind  at  the  time  he  ffid 
make  the  spontaueoas  offer  of  a  crore  of  rupees.  During  the  interval,  he  had  com* 
pletely  failed  in  his  attcnint  to  effect  his  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
Ke^ident ;  therefore  could  no  longer  make  spout;uicous  offers  of  mo::ey  with  that 
view.    Hence  his  rehicAatice  to  advance  any  sum  at  all ! 

By  this  jieriod  it  is  evident  that  the  a'^pect  of  affairs  was  totally  changed. 
The  requisition  of  a  second  ciore  ot  rupee:*  aflbrded  the  Ntiwaub  reason  to  fear 
that  Kurces!<ive  4l<aftH  of  this*  kitid  inii^ht  entirely  exhaust  his  treasniy  ;  and  that 
what  he  had  done  Ht  first  most  willingly  might  he  drawn  into  a  precedent  for  his 
ruin.  Tiie  request  of  an  assurance  to  the  contrarv  was,  therefore,  now  motit 
reasonable,  as  ihe  late  loan  **  extorted  "  by  Lord  Amncrst  fully  proves. 

(B)  These  <*  cheerers"  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  matter,  which  we  may 
safely  say  was  not  at  all  understood  hy  a  dozen  persons  in  the  Coturt. 

Oriental  Herald,  rof.  8.  2  T 
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born«  too  Ikardly  oD  the  hon.  Director  who  hUd  just  sat  dbWn,  be  t^l  con* 
curred  with  him  m  the  funeral  substance  of  the  tlesolutioD  which  he  ha4 
submitted  to  the  Court.  The  Amendment  he  had  to  su^^gest,  was  rather  a 
verbal  than  a  substantial  Amendment :  it  was  to  substiiute  In  the  first  Reco* 
lutioo  the  words  **  readily  acceded  to/  instead  of  **  voluntarily  oflered/'  by 
his  Excellency  the  Nuwaub  Visier.  He  did  not  think  that  the  pliant  General 
had  succeeded  in  shoeing:  that  the  first  loan  had  been  voluntarily  offered  to 
the  British  Government ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  be  was  of  opinion  that  the 
hon.  Director  had  failed  in  proving^  that  (here  was  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
it.  It  appeared  that  his  Excellency  readily  acceded  to  it  when  it  was  pro- 
posed;  and  he  considered  the  paper,  on  which  the  hon.  Director  rested  so 
much  of  his  argument,  as  nothing  more  than  a  document  putting  into  % 
Written  and  tangible  form  the  proposition  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Director  to  bis  Excellency,  in  the  course  of  conversation.  He  like^vise 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  demand  of  a  bond  from  the  Governor-General  for 
the  amount  of  the  money  advanced  by  his  Excellency,  did  hot  show  any  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  his  Excellency  to  advance  it.  The  object  of  the  Summary 
£ubiished  by  the  noble  Marqiiis,  was  to  show  that  there  had  been  no  extor-p 
on  used,  no  comjf>ulsion  employed,  to  make  the  Native  Princes  advalice  loans 
to  the  British  Government  during  bis  administration ;  and  he  roust  say,  with 
regaM  to  theloiins  advanced  bv  his  Excellency  the  Visier,  it  did  api>ear  that 
there  were  no  groupds  for  applying  to  them  the  term  or  charge  of  ext«>rtiou. 
indeed,  he  gave  the  hon.  Director  credit  for  feelines  which  would  not  permit  him 
to  become  the  agent  of  extortion  ;  he  couceivea  him  to  be  a  man  of  too  high 
chtiracter  to  have  valued  his  situation  of  Resident  at  a  straw  in  comparison 
with  his  honour,  which  he  must  have  stained,  had  he  lent  himself  to  a  mea- 
sure which,  if  it  were  such  as  he  represented  it  to  be,  was  not  lest  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy,  than  it  was  to  the  dictates  of  moral  honesty. 
For  his  own  pai t,  he  (Mr.  Ellis)  believed  that  the  letter  in  which  the  tirrm 
^*  extortion  ''  was  used,  was  written  under  feelings  of  exasperation  excited  by 
Other  causes,  and  of  exasperation  which  did  not  much  commend  the  writer  of 
it :  for  be  could  not  see  by  what  process  of  reasoning  he  could  presume  to 
fall  either  the  Hrsl  or  second  loan  made  to  the  Briti&h  Government  by  the 
Nuwaub,  the  produce  of  extortion^  A  difference  of  opinion  might,  perbapa, 
exist  as  to  tlie  degree  of  pressure  which  was  applied  to  the  >(uwaub;  but  he 
thought  that  nobody  could  justly  affirm  that  it  was  such  a  degree  as  deserved 
to  be  characterized  by  the  word  **  extortion."  It  was  not  unlike  the  Native 
'character  to  suppose,  that  offers  of  money  made,  in  the  iirst  instance,  with  per- 
fect good  will,  and  even  voluntarily,  would  be  converted,  in  future  times, 
into  precedent^  for  demands  of  more  money ;  and  it  was  to  a  notion  of  that 
^'kind,  in  his  (Mr.  Ellis's)  opinion,  that  the  Nuwaub  alluded  in  the  first  article 
*of  his  paper  of  requests,  when  he  desired  to  have  a  bond  that  no  further 
'  demands  should  be  mace  upon  him.  The  ohject ion  which  the  hon.  Director  bad 
wrapped  up  in  the  word  *  *  month ,"  applied  to  the  second  loan,  and  not  to  the  first 
.  He  believed  that  not  more  than  three  days  were  necessary  to  arrange  the 
first,  whfch  certainly  proved  that  no  great  aversion  to  it  had  been  entertained 
by  the  person  who  advanced  it.  He  thought  that  it  was  an  unqueationahle 
fact,  that  in  the  interview  which  had  taken  place  at  Cawnpore,  between  the 
Nuwaub  and  Lord  Hastings,  the  former  had  ofi^red  a  crore  of  rupees  as  a 
gift  to  the  English  Government ;  and  if  that  Were  so,  then  bis  Lordship  was 

tustified  in  making  application  tQ  him  for  a  loan  to  the  same  amount  Indeed, 
le  must  again  repeat,  that  on  the  face  of  these  papers  there  was  nothing  In 
the  second  transaction  with  the  Nuwaub  which  deserved  the  character  of  ex- 
tortion. It  w&s  argued  that  he  was  unwilling  to  make  the  second  loan  at  all, 
because  he  proposed  to  leud  the  English  Government  only  50  lacs  of  rupees, 
instead  of  the  100  lacs  which  he  wanted.  But  he  (Mr.  Ellis)  did  not  think 
there  was  much  weight  in  that  argument  Perhaps  the  Nuwaub  did  not  ea* 
pect  to  be  called  on  for  a  second  loan  so  soon  after  the  first — perhaps  he  pre- 
V  posed  fifty  lacs  instead  of  a  crore,  bcciuse  he  wished  to  husband  his  resources. 
\Vhen  a  man  asked  ati  individual  to  lend  him  10^000/.,  who  replied  that  be 
would  only  lend  biro  5000/.,  \>ai  it  fair  to  argue  that,  because  he  wished  t9 
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RuHl  M  accCnmbodfttlwi  to  hair  the  itioi  askcrd,  he  wu  unwiUia^  to  afford 
accxNnitiodatioB  at  all  ?  Certainly  not.  Gentlemen  had  therefore  no  ri|^ht  to 
infer  that  there  was  a  lack  of  will  to  accommodate  the  EUfliih  Government 
«n  the  part  of  the  Nuwaul\  becaute  he  uniy  offered  them  a  loan  of  firty  lacs  oC 
rupee«»  when  he  said  that  a  erore  was  necessary  to  supply  its  wants.  There 
was  nu  part  of  the  Nuwaub's  conduct  which  evinced  thai  he  felt  the  callupoa- 
him  to  assist  the  linlish  Government  as  an  act  of  extoriion.  He  had  every  mo** 
live  of  personal  {gratitude  to  the  British  Government  for  the  ease  with  wbicU 
he  had  succeeded  tu  the  rousnud  on  the  death  of  his  father ;  am)  as  he  had 

{plenty  of  money  in  his  treasury,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  be  wil- 
in|r  to  l«nd  it  upon  the  usual  securities  to  the  East-India  Company,  which 
hi^J  been  to  him  both  a  friend  and  a  benefactor.  The  hon.  Director  had»  in  his 
(Mr.  EUis's)  opiulon^  fully  established  the  point,  that  he  had  not  brought  this 
subject  i^ratiiitously  before  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commous.  The  statement 
which  he  had  made  proved,  beyond  dispute,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  do 
so,  aud  he  was  therefore  acquitted  of  all  bUme  upon  that  account*  IJe  did 
not  however  appear  to  have  taken  the  same  view  of  these  loans  before  the 
Huuse  of  Commons  that  he  did  afterwards.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, be  nowhere  use*!  the  term  extortion.  That  expression  seemed  as  if 
it  was  wrung  from  him  by  a  feeling  that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  greatly 
indebted  tu  him  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  English  Gu-^ 
vernment  at  Lucknow,  and  that  he  had  not  testified  to  him  asufficiently  deep 
sense  of  their  value  and  importance.  The  honourable  Gentleman  then  made 
a  short  recapitulation  of  his  arguments,  and  concluded  by  moving  the  veibal 
Amendment  he  had  formerly  proposed. 

.  Sir  CfiABLBS  FoRBBS.  In  rising  to  second  the  Amendment^  which  lias  just 
been  proposed  by  the  hon.  Proprietor,  I  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Court 
upon  hi<i  appearance  amongst  us.  1  feel  it  my  duty,  iu  the  first  instance,  to 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Di* 
rector,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  call  my  relative  and  friend,  respecting 
what  occurred  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Undoubt* 
ediy  he  gave  his  evidence  to  that  Committee,  as  he  has  just  declared,  with 
great  reluctance,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  my  honourable  Friend,  the  member 
for  Aberdeen,  who  was  also  on  that  Coromictee,  will  bear  his  testimony  to 
that  fact  with  the  utmost  sati^factioo.  1  regret,  however,  that  the  hon.  Di- 
rector did  not  deal  as  candidly  with  that  Committee  as  he  has  done  with  thia 
C«Hirt ;  and  I  could  have  wished  that  his  answers  had  been  given  as  fairly 
and  as  readily  to  its  questions  as  they  have  been  this  day  given  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  honourable  and  gallant  General.  1  must  be  permitted,  with 
that  candour  which  I  always  endeavour  to  observe  upon  all  occasions,  do 
matter  whose  interests  are  implicated,  whether  those  of  a  stranger,  or  those 
of  a  dear  ami  near  relation — 1  must  be  permitted,  1  say,  with  that  candour 
to  remark,  that  the  hon.  Director  gave  his  answers  to  the  Committee  with 
fuch  hesitation,  unwillingness,  and  ambiguity,  as  to  convey  an  impression  not 
only  to  my  miud,  but  to  the  mind  of  other  members  of  it,  that  more  was  left 
behind  the  curtain  than  that  which  was  so  reluctantly  brought  to  lighu 
That,  I  repeat,  was  the  impression  on  my  mind,  aud  it  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  discrepancy  between  the  honourable  Director  and  tlie  noble  Marquis 
was  much  greater  than  it  now  appears  to  be,  even  by  the  statement  of  the  hun. 
Director  himself.  For  the  discrepancy,  in  plain  EngiUh.  amounts  onlv  to 
this— that  instead  of  the  first  loan  being  a  '*  spontaneous  ^' (9)  loan,  as  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  in  the  Summary  of  the  noble  Marquis,  it  was  a  loan 
made  upon  a  suggestion,  emanating  undoubtedly  from  the  Governor-Ge- 

(9)  Lord  Hastings's  statement  in  his  Summary  is  not  that  the  han  was  "  stK>n« 
taneoiis,*'  but  the  offer  of  a  gift,  which  was  conrerted  into  a  loan.  Thfe  exact 
expres}«ions  are,  that  the  Nuwuub  '*  came  forward  with  a  spontaneous  offer  of  a 
crorc  of  rupees,  which  I  declined  as  a  peiscush,  or  tribute  on  his  accession  to  the 
Bovereiirnty  of  Oude,  but  accepted  as  a  loan  for  the  Honomnble'  Company."  If 
there  be  in  this  the  slightest  misstatement,  or  sliade  Of  misrcpresentatioo,  wb 
]ihonld  fike  to  see  it  pointed  out. 
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nerai,  and  communicated  by  the  hon.  Director  to  the  NnwauH,  that  the  ofler 
of  it  would  be  au  accej^taHM  measure  to  the  British  Govemmeut.  Now  the 
Nuwauh  has  stated  somewhere  io  ihi^  volume  of  papfrt  hy  which  we  ai« 
deluged — (a  laugh) — Icanuot  pretend  to  point  out  ihe  place — that  had  be»  on 
his  successiuu  to  the  mu-nud,  supposed  that  such  a  sum  of  m'*ney  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  Gov«'rn<>r-G«'ueral,  he  would  eladly  have  presented  it 
to  him  as  a  gift.  N<>w»  if  he  would  have  given  the  Governor  General  a  crvre 
of  rupees  upon  that  occasion,  it  is  nut  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
Dot  have  had  much  hf  sitation  in  acceding  to  a  crorc  of  rupees,  wheu  he  un- 
derstoud  that  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  loau,  though  it  would  never  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  gift.  I  therefore  a?i*ee  with  the  Amendment,  that  the  first  loan 
was  voluntarily  acceded  to  by  his  Excellency  the  Nuwaub  Viiier.  With  re- 
gard to  the  second  loan,  not  oi»c  word  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary.  All 
parties  are  agreed  about  it,  and  no  doubt  the  hon.  Director  had  »ome  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  second  loan  so  soon  after  he  had  obtained  a  fi«st ;  for  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  Nuwaub  should  wish  to  be  assured,  that  after  he 
bad  furnished  a  second  loan,  he  shituli!  not  be  instantly  called  upon  to  furnish 
s  third.  1  believe  iuteiligeuce  has  been  received  from  India,  that  the 
Nuwaub  has  lately  accommodated  us  nith  a  third  loun  ;  and  I  can  ansuretbe 
(A>urt,  that  I  am  tm  various  accounts  very  happy  to  hear  that  he  has  done  so. 
I  consider  it  to  be  highly  politic  in  your  Govemmeut  in  India  to  obtain  by 
honourable  means  as  much  assistance  as  they  can  in  the  way  of  loans  from 
the  Native  Princes.  Hie  greater  interest  that  ttiey  can  give  those  Princes  in  the 
stability  of  vour  Government,  the  more  stable  will  it  become;  and  1  wish 
that  it  would  seek  to  establish  itself  as  deeply  in  the  hearts,  as  it  has  esta- 
blished itself  in  the  purses,  of  the  natives  of  India.  1  believe  that  the  exaspe- 
ration which  the  hon.  Director  aUowed  himself  to  display  against  the  Mar- 
qnis  of  Hastings  arose  from  this  circumstance,  that  he  did  not  find  himself  so 
important  a  man  at  the  Court  of  Oude,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  cf 
Hastings  in  India,  as  h^  had  felt  himself  to  be  before.  I  believe  that  the 
soreness  caused  by  that  exaspt  ration  was  very  natural  iu  a  man  who  had  been 
king  accustomed  to  exercise  absolute  power,  and  who  ^as  suddenly  restricted 
in  the  use  of  it ;  for,  from  every  thing  that  1  have  both  heard  and  read  upon 
the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  hon.  D'rectt»r  was  not  only  the  KeUdent,  but 
e^en  the  autocrat  of  Oude,  and  that  he  looked  with  extreme  jealousy  on  any 
interference  with  the  nuthi»rity  wliich  he  had  contrived  to  invest  himself  with 
there.  Do  we  U'.tt  fiud  that  in  one  of  his  letters  he  uses  this  singular  expres- 
sion, that  the  Governor  General  had  presumed  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
'Nuwaub  of  Oude,  at  which  he,  the  Kesii'eni,  was  not  permitted  to  l>e  pre- 
sent .>  (10)  {Crieto/**  No,  no;  /mntit  out:*)  Those  wonts,  I  am  sure,  have 
caught  my  eye  somewhere,  as  I  turned  over  this  huge  volume,  (Ac«rr,  hear,) 
but  I  cannot  now  i^ay  where.  In  alluding  to  them,  I  am  not  disposed  at  all 
to  say  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Director  there  has  been  any  exception  to 
the  rule  of  conduct  pursued  by  his  brother  Residents.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
afraid  that  his  conduct  was  but  too  consistent  with  that  rule.  I  believe  it  it 
a  general  rule  that  the  Residents  are  the  real  sovereigns  at  the  CoUits  to 
wbiCh  they  are  sent,  backed  as  they  are  by  subsidiary  bayonets,  liable  to  be 
turned  at  a  mDUieni's  notice  against  the  unfortuii.te  power  who  dates  to  dis- 
pute their  wishes,  or  to  call  in  Question  their  unlimited  authority.  On  the 
E resent  ocrasion,  1  think  that  it  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  Marquis  of 
tastings  that  he  acted  towards  the  Nuwaub  of  Oude  hi  the  manner  which  it 

/lO)  If  the  word  "  presumed"  was  not  u«^ed,  which  we  catmot  assert  or  deny, 
othei'  terms  w<  re  em|)loyed  which  expressed  in  a  manner  equally  stroug,  thai  tlie 
Risidciit  fell  his  dignity  insulted  by  the  exclusion :  He  **  whs  mo^iijied  and  svur- 
ftrif^ed  bfffond  meat'tre,**  &c.  (Onae  Pajters,  p.  9.">3.)  Again,  be  says  that  the 
conference  was  **  indirectly  and  irrefuUnltf  obtaimd  from  which  tlie  Ut <tii!ent 
was  exclud'd.,"  fp  lOJH,)  an  iusinuatioA,  apparently,  that  it  inrolvida  fai  dir|Mr 
ffuiit  thau  that  of  presumption  :  a  snrmise,  wc  must  iu  justice  add,  for  which, 
like  the  re*t  of  the  Insinuated  charges  against  Lord  Ha>tlngs,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  he  the  least  fouudatiou. 
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is  in  evidence  that  be  did  act.  His  conduct  was  eaiialty  honesty  hi^li- minded, 
and  niarnaniiuous.  ( Hetir^  hear.)  1  wish  that  1  could  thinlc  that  he  had 
a«  te«l  with  the  same  simplicity  and  mHo:uHnimi*y  toward^i  bis  Hig^huess  the 
Peishwa  That  U  not,  however,  the  question  at  present  before  the  Court. 
When  it  is,  i  shall  express  my  opiuiou  up<»n  it  as  candidly  and  explicitly  as  1 
have  done  upon  the  present  occasi.'U.  1  may,  perhaps,  disapprove  of  hi*i  pro- 
ceedinp  towards  that  prince,  bui  1  have  no  hesitation  in  declariiif^  it  to  be 
my  opinion,  that  in  the  whole  uf  these  ne^tiaiions  ^ith  the  Nuwaubof  Oude 
the  noble  Marquis  is  entitled  to  that  credit  whirh  he  has  reieived  on  all  ha^ndk 
from  ihe  Court;  and  I  think  that  the  more  hit  adniinis*ration  i^  examined* 
his  motives  nre  sifted,  and  his  plans  tieveloped,  the  more  creditable  will  they 
be  to  his  character  and  conduct.  [Hear,  kear,)  I  «inly  wish  that  hii  L<>rd« 
ship  had  lioue  to  Poonah  himsflf,  instead  of  listening  to'  the  ri'presentations  of 
the  Re>ideut;  f  r  I  am  rouviuced  thai  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  better  fot 
all  parties.  (Hear.)  I  trust,  however,  that  the  example  set  by  the  nohlei 
Marquis  will  be  folhmed  by  »|l  future  Goveruor-Geuerals,  and  that,  like  him; 
they  will  make  a  point  of  personally  «isitiuj|f  the  Native  Priuce<»  of  India; 
Why  should  not  the  Governor- General  visit  every  part  of  the  g^reat  empire^ 
i»hich  is  intru^ted  to  his  rule  ?  Why  should  be  confine  himsflf  to  mere 
drives  between  Calcutta  and  that  place  whose  name  I  almost  shudder  to  men- 
tion»— fiarrackp«*re?  Why  should  he  not  ro  to  Bombay  and  superintend  in 
person  the  aflfairs  of  that  Presidency  ?  Why  should  he  not  hear  with  hi9 
own  ears  the  complaint*  of  the  Native  Princes— I  do  not  call  them  Soverei^s, 
for  they  are  no  longer  so— and  examine  into  the  truth  and  justice  of  them  ? 

i Hear,  hear,)  1  have  now  nothing  funher  to  say  than  this,  that  had  the  hon.* 
)irector  given  half  the  explanation  to  the  House  of  C«  mmons  which  he  has 
this  day  given  to  us,  1  should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  character 
of  these  loans.  Nay,  if  when  1  had  called  for  these  papers  he  had  siveu  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  explanation  we  have  just  heard,  I  should  have  been  content'; 
and  as  fari^sl  am  concerned,  nothing  more  would  have  been  heanl  about  them. 
The  manned  in  which  these  papers  were  laid  before  the  ('ourt  hasbren  already 
explained,  and  though  the  printing  of  them  may  have  cost  us  a  large  sum  of 
IN*  ne«,  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  been  well  expended,  in  consequence  of 
the  light  which  they  have  thmwii  upon  ouriutenial  administration  of  ludia. 
They  will  be  hauiled  down  to  posterity  as  proofs  of  the  superintendence  which 
we  exercised  over  it,  and  our  labours  of  this  day  ^\i\  be  viewed  with  admira- 
tion and  grat  tude  by  generations  yet  uuliom  in  ludia.  What  further  reso- 
liitioni  the  gallant  Geueral  may  hVve  tu  propose,  I  cannot  pretend  to  antici- 
pate. If  it  be  iutendf  d  to  m*'Ve  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Marc|uis  of  Has>ti ngs 
for  his  conduct  in  these  Oude  trausactious,  I  f  >r  tme  shall  have  no  objection 
fb  griint  It ;  but  if  it  be  imended  to  move  a  vote  of  repreheuMOu  upon  the 
hou.  Director,  I  mui»t  sny  that  I  cannot  see  any  just  grounds  for  supporting  it; 
1  hope,  however,  that  no  such  ulterior  resolution  is  contemplated  lu  any  q<iar« 
ter,  and  that  our  Ubours  will  terminate  with  wliat  has  alre.idy  been  proposed 
this  day ;  lor  sure  1  am  that  nothing  has  beeu  said  in  any  quarter  «if  the  Cou>t 
which  can  be  considered  as  reflectinr  discredit,  in  the  slightest  degree,  upon 
either  the  motives,  the  conduct,  or  the  character  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings* 
— {Hear,  hem',) 

Colonel  Stanhope  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  subsidiary  states  in 
India  were  conducted.  He  thought  that  Col.  Baillie  had  acted  from  the  most 
honourable  principles,  hnt  his  cimduct  had  been  extremely  arbitrary  towards 
the  Vizier,  and  therefore  Lord  Hastings  very  pioperly  removed  him  from  hit 
situation. 

Mr.  TftANT  said,  that  he  had  some  share  In  the  management  of  the  Vizier'a 
finances  at  the  time  the  second  loan  was  raised ;  hut  no  circumstances  came 
under  his  observatiou  which  induced  him  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  tldng 
like  CO  I  pulsion  in  the  operation,  llie  Vizier  had  voluntarily  offered  to  raise 
a  body  of  troop<>  to  co*operaie  with  our  f«»rces,  the  expense  of  which  would 
have  amouutcMl  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  loan.  It  seemed  therefore  surprising  ' 
that  he  should  have  been  so  unwilling  as  was  represented  to  fnrmsh  the 
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Dr.  GacnKitT  hM  th«  oonducft  of  Col.  BailUt  to  be  frhcAy  UmmSoh. 
Aoy  Qum  iu  hii  «itu«tiou  would  have  dime  at  be  bad  duoe.  H«  wa«  iclail  4ia^ 
the  c|uettloQ  bad  been  dUcosted  In  to  open  a  manner.  It  would  tbow  tba 
pubUo  that  they  were  not  arraid  to  have  the  conduct  of  tbeir  senraau  in  India 
niMde  the  tubject  of  inquir}*. 

Mr.  HuMB  taid,  tbat  if  the  bon.  Director  (Col.  Baillie)  bad  ttated  on  • 
fttrwer  occation  only  a  tenth  part  of  what  he  had  tbat  day  taid,  the  friends  of 
tlie  Maniuitf  of  Hatlinfs  would  n«*t  have  felt  it  necetsary  to  tunmtoo  ^ 
Court  tbat  day.  The  result  of  tbatday't  proreedinrt  was  perfectly  tati^faciory 
to  the  cltaracter  of  Lord  Uastio|^»  and  pnived  that  the  loaub  wrre  verv  far 
from  meritinr  the  epithet  of  **  cxti*rti<  n  *'  which  bad  been  applied  to  tbem. 
The  callant  Director  and  the  noble  Marquis  came  out  of  the  trautactlon  equally 
free  from  blame.  He  did  not  kuow  that  it  Mat  nec^-stary  to  prets  the  motion. 
The  only  doubt  be  bad  as  to  the  propriety  of  withdrawiug  it,  was  tbataa 
aothinf  would  appear  on  the  Journals,  a!thou|^h  ibc  Court  luul  been  specially 
•umrooned  %>*  consider  tlie  questiou,  a  bad  construction  nuf^bt  b«  placed  uooa 
tbat  drcumstance.  The  motion  did  notbiuf  more  than  express  the  approbao 
lion  of  the  Court  of  the  conduct  of  ibe  Govemroent»  and  tberelbre  he  noped 
tbat  it  miKbt  be.alUiwed  to  staud. 

Mr.  Pbtbk  Moork  ob)eeted  to  the  pasting  of  the  motiooy  and  mov«d  tbal. 
the  Court  do  adjourn. 

Mr.  RiQav  seconded  this  motion. 

Mr.  EoMOhSTONB  taitl,  tbat  allusion  baWnf  been  made  to  the  manner  io. 
which  part  of  the  first  loan  had  been  applied  by  the  Council,  be  beciced  to 
state*  that  if  it  had  not  been  applied  lu  the  way  mentit^uedy  the  anairs  ut 
Govt-rnnient  would  have  been  mokt  extensively  derancvd* 

Mr.  R.  JacKiON  supported  the  origiual  motion. 

Sir  J.Sewf.LL  was  of  opinion,  tbat  uuder  all  circumstances^  the  beat  eomnm 
the  Court  could  pursue  was  to  proceed  no  further  with  the  quefttioo.  Tbfy. 
were  all  satisfied  with  tbecoiiduct  ot  Lord  Hastings,  and  wm  persuaded  tbat 
if  he  bad  extorted  the  loans  from  the  Viaier,  be  nad  done  to  from  patriotif- 
motivits,  and  for  the  advantage  of  bis  country.  (11) 

Mr. Twining  supported  the  motion  lor  anjourumeat. 

Captain  Maxfiklo  supported  the  oriaJual  motion. 

Sir  J.  Doyle  rqirehf  ode«l,  iu  severe  terms,  the  conduct  of  Sir  J.  Sewrll, 
who,  in  hU  ohtervationt,  bad  imputed  to  L  *rd  Hastings  tba  rery  oSrac* 
wbidi  it  bMd  been  the  object  of  bis  friends  in  calling  the  Court  to  free  bia 
character  from.— (H<nir^  He  could  tcarcely  suppose  tbat  the  Chairmaa 
beard  the  observations  of  the  learned  Proprietor,  otherwise  be  must  have  Irlt 
it  his  duiy  to  Call  him  to  order. 

The  Chaikman  then  put  the  question,  and  the  motien  of  adjoumnient  vat 
carried  bv  a  larice  majority ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Court  resolved  tbat  no 
decisioQ  sliould  be  given  on  the  que»>tiou  before  tliem  ! 

(11)  Most  righteonn  jodxr  *  A  Daniel  come  to  Judgment !  'Mf  the  Marqnig 
of  Hastiuca  vfw  tnilty  of  rubhery  and  extortion,  as  we  are  all  tatiaAed  it  was  for 
oor  benefit,  mrdy  we  sliall  uerer  (dame  him  for  it."  Verily*  a  KecmMl  Daniel ! 
Haviiii?  mterfd  the^e  sentiments,  the  learned  Judge  walked  o|f, Mtiid(ed.  tbat  h^r 
one  day  he  liad  done  Nm|>le  honour  to  hi«  «iwn  rrputatioM  and  to  tbe  India 
HtHtse.  Hat  a  indlaut  General  (Sir  Jotia  Doyle}  ran  after  him  to  briua  bim  faarft 
to  tlie  field,  •  not  to  claim  his  a-aistance,  hot  to  let  him  bear  ibe  nywrnchet 
whirb  hU  speech  deserved ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  oC  Ha»tang^  rf 
noimce  such  unworthy  aid  :  ' 

lUntsttaaaittaMJf^ 
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CIVIL  AND   MILITARY   INTBLLlMf^^lEl. 
CALCUTTA. 

CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOlNTMBNTt. 

Fvri  ff^Ulitun,  July  99,  1825.— M.  Ainslie,  B«q.  to  be  Affcnt^f  the  Cviv,^ 
Gen.  in  fiuiidlecuod.— Auf.  4,  Mr.  \V.  Lowtber,  Jud^e  of  Zillab  Chitu* 
Couf ;  Mr.  W.  BlackburDe,  Ma^strate  of  do. ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Briscoe,  Collector  of 
Ptirueah;  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  Assist,  in  the  Office  of  the  StMFetary  to  the 
Beard  of  Rev.  iu  the  Lower  Froviuces. — II.  Ca|^*t.  W.  G.  Mackenzie,  5ih 
^.  L,  Re*iideot  at  Malacca  ;  Mr.  T.  B.  B«'ale,  Assist,  tu  the  Magistrate  and 
to  Ihe  Collector  of  Furruckiihad.— la.  Mr.  T.  C.  Rubortson  to  be  Agput  ti>  the 
Gov.  Gea.  »d  tbe  South  East  Frontier,  aud  Cumiiiiss.  iu  Arracan.— 26.  S\t 
C  T.  Mrtcalfe,  Bart,  Resident  and  Coreoii-s.  in  Delhi,  and  Ag^ent  to  the 
GMV.-Gen.  for  tbe  States  of  Rajpoolana;  Mr.  W.  U.  Maniu,  Resident  at 
H>derahad;  Mr.  G.  Wellesley,  Resident  at  Indure,  and  Aj^eiit  fur  the  Gov.- 
Geu»  for  the  Affairs  of  Mai wa  ;  Licut.-Col.  J.  Delniuaine,  Polit.  A^eiit  in 
Nimari  Mr.  A.  Edniousiono,  £xt.  Assist,  to  the  Resident  at  Hyderahad  ^ 
Major  W.  G.  A.  Fielding,  Isi  Assist,  to  the  Rcsileut  at  Gwalior  ;  Capt.  J.  I). 
Uyke,  2d  Assist,  todo.  du.— Sept.  8.  Mr.  C.  Bimell  to  be  Suneriutend.  of 
Pidiee  for  tbe  Divisioua  of  Calcutta,  Dacca,  M<^or^hedabad,  and  Patnn,  and 
Chief  Ma^st.  of  Calcutta  ;  Mr.S  T.  Cuthbert,  .fudge  and  Ma^^i-t.  of  Sariui  ^ 
Mr.  J.  Master,  do.  do.  of  buburbs  of  Calcutta,  aud  s.,..^..  int. m!  nf  the  Jail  at 
Allypore;  Mr.  H.  Moore,  Juiljre  and  Ma^i«t.  of  tbe  24  .Per^uopab^  ;  Mr, 
W.  H.  Benhon,  Keeister  of  the  Civil  Court  iu  the  North  Division  of  Buudle- 
cund  ;  Rev.  T.  Robertson,  District  Chaplain  at  Bareilly^  Rev.  J,  >Vbiti|iff, 
District  Chaplain  at  Cuttack. 

MADRAS. 

Fort  St,  Ge^'ge,  Jttt^,  19.— Mr.  H.  Hogers  to  be  Register  «o  the  Provincial 
Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for  tbe  South.  Div.— Sept.  23.  Rev.  B.  P.  Lewis 
to  be  Military  Chaplain  at  Na^pore. 

BOMBAY. 
Bombay  OutUy  Jyg.  19.— Rev.  E.  Maiuwaring  to  the  charge  of  the  Clerkat 
Dutief  in  the  Harb«iur.— Sept.  5.  Rev.  C.  Jackson,  LL.D.,  to  officiate  as 
Chaplain  of  Kaira  and  Ahim  dabad,  in  the  room  of  tbe  Rev.  A.  Goode,  rem. 
to  Poonah.— 15.  Mr.  T.  H.  Bintiy,  Assin.  Register  to  ihe  Court  o<  Addwlut, 
•I  Siirat.'-*^.  Mr.  £.  Pawcett  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Register  at  Poouah. 

MARIHB  APPOINTMENT. 

Bombay  CastU,  Sept,  5.— Lieut.  J.  J.  Robinson  to  officiate  as  Assist,  to  tli4 
Superintend,  of  Marine. 

CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY   APFOINTHEMTS. 

Hiai  guartert,  Aug.  1.— Lieut.  T.  Smith  to  act  ai  Ad).,  v.  Capt.  Pbfltipi, 
>m. ;  Lieut.  Robe  to  act  as  Ad},  to  the  2'kb  N.  L ;  Lieut.  Holmes  to  act  ai 
>  to  the  rii^ht  wiog  of  tbo  2:id  N.  I.,  during  tbe  absence  of  Lieut.  Platt-*- 
3d.  Lieut.  P.  Gerard  tu  officiate  as  Ad),  to  the  1st  Nu<i«eree  Bau.  during  tb« 
absence  of  Lieui.  Nicholson ;  Lieut.  E.  M.  Orr  toact  aslnterp.  and  Quanerm* 
to  tbe  56th  N.  L,  v.  Williams,  trauO'erred  to  tbe  2d  ext.  regt.  of  N.  I.,  temp, 
arrang. ;  Capt.  Campbell  to  act  M  do.  do.  to  tbe  2l6t  N.  I  v.  Slroinouds^ 
prom.  tUu  ;  Lieut.  Twcedle  to  act  as  Adj.-^.  Lieut.  Nicolay  to  act  as  do.  to 
the  36tb  N.  I.  until  tlia  arnval  uf  Lieut.  Truup  ;  Ens.  Gi  Hamilttn  tojoiii  tht 
5:1  regt.  at  Kumaul,  to  which  be  is  permanently  appuiuted  ;  Lieut.  N.  Jones 
to  officiate  as  Dep.  Jud^e  Ad\oc.  Gen.  in  Asj^hui  ;  Lieut.  K.  F.  Dougan,  2d 
ei^tra  reirt.  Lt.  Cav.  to  be  Adj  ;  Leut.  R.  Sr«wart,  UtU  N. I  ,  to  he  Intt*rp.  aud 
Quartern!.,  v.  Furqnbarson.  i  cm.  to  6th  extra  regt ;  Li«>ut.  J.  Hay,:i5fh  N.  I., 
lo  be  do.  do.  ;  Lirut.  } .  Smith,  6/iii  N-  I.,  t«i  be  Adj.  \  Lieui.  (i.  liitf  tu  lie  . 
luterft.  and  Uuarciin..  v.  Biev.  Cajt  MMahon,  pom.;  Lieut.  R.  Mae- 
douHld,lst  extra  regt.  N.  1.,  to  be  An), ;  Lieui.  |^..  Codriu|(U>u,  liRli  regi.»tp 
he  Major  of  Brigade  to  the  Lt;  )nf;  Brig,  serving  in  Arraean.^b«  l4aut.fl|* 
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Ross,  2Cth  N.  T.,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  the  Mti^Levy,  doring  tbeahseDceoflieut. 
Fairhead ;  L'eut.  Coniiib,  Dei».«1«*d^  Adv.  Gt-n.,  ig  apfoioted  to  the  western 
Div.->9  Capt.  C.  P.  Gowan,  Com.  of  Ordnance,  i*pp  inted  ^»  the  Cawnpore 
Magazine;  Capt.  Cartwri^bt,  do.  do  to  the  Expeu«e  Mafazior ;  Assist. 
Coinmiss.-Gen.  Bacbmau  to  the  AU.ihabail  Maeaxint- ;  Dt-p.  Commiss.  W. 
Caxt'  u  to  the  Nii«Serabad  d<». ;  Dep.  AsMSt  Commiss.  P.  Carey  to  the 
Cbutiar  do. ;  Dep.  Assist.  Commiss.  E.  Parsous  to  the  Agra  do.— 10.  Lieut, 
D  Sio<p*on,  2Uth  N.  1.,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Marle\,  prom.;  Lieut.  G.  Gibh,  M\ti 
N.  I  ,  to  be  do  V.  Cmft,  pmm. ;  Lieut.  D.  Tho-npsou,  .S6th  N.  L,  t4»  he  do.  v, 
Brev.  Capt.  Phillips;  Lieut.  F.  CHiidy,  6A%\i  N.  I.,  (now  Adj.,)  to  be  luterp. 
and  Quarterm.,  v.  PoUink,  rem.  to  the  3d  extra  rejft.  N.  I. ;  Lieut.  A  VViKon 
t'»  be  A«ij. ;  Lieut.  DHrvil.  67th  N.  1.,  to  be  do.  to  tbe  Dinasrepore  Loral  Ba*t^ 
temp.  arraii|:. ;  Lieut.  Biuf^ley,  of  the  florae  Brie.,  to  act  as  Adj.  and 
Quarterm  to  the  Artillery  at  Kuruaul,  to  do  duy  «vith  the  4th  Tnu>p  3H  Bng. 
—Sept.  2.  Major  W.  G.  X.  Fteldiug:,  8th  Lt.  Cav.,  to  be  Ut  Assist.  t.»  tbe 
Resideut  at  Gwalior,  aiidSuperiuteud.  of  l>ow]ut  Rao  Scindiali*s  Coutiopnt^  . 
Capt.  J.  D.  Dvke,  4tb  Lt.  Cav.,  to  be  2d  Assist,  to  tbe  Resideut  of  GwaJi<ir  ; 
Capt.  O.  Stubbs,  44th  N.  I.,  to  be  2d  Officer  with  the  Contiugent*— 1».  Ueut. 
the  Hon.  H.  Gordon,  23d  N.  L,  to  be  Aide-de-Camp  on  his  Lordship's  per- 
sonal  Siaff. 

OBNERAL  OBDBR. 

Fi>rt  ffVliam,  AupMt.— The  GoveriMir-General  in  Council  is  pleaded  to 
direct  that  the  squadron  of  Ruugapore  Local  Horse,  serving  in  Sancor,  be 
placed  from  the  1st  instant  on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  pay  in  thrtr 
relative  ranks  as  the  other  coq^s  of  irregular  horse. 

>       PROMOnOKS. 

Fori  fnUiam,  August  5,  1825*— /«/<w/fy.  Ueut.-Col.  W.  Burgh  to  be 
Lieut.- Colonel-Commandant,  v.  SirD.  Ochterlony,  bart.  dec. ;  Major  C.  Ryan 
to  be  Lieut.*  Colonel. 

I2M  Regt,  N.  /.  Capt.  A.  M  •  Leod  to  be  Major-Brevet;  Capt.  T.  Lamb  to 
Cupt.  of  a  Company ;  Ensign  tbe  hon.  R.  V.  Powys  to  be  Lieutenant. 

ink  Heftt.  N,  /.  Lieut.  W.  K.  Terraueau  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company  ; 
Ensign  W.  Mackintosh  to  be  Lieutenant. 

40M  Rtfri,  N  L    Ensign  Collins  to  be  Lietit,  v.  Pilpim,  dec. 

42<f  Regt.  N,  /.  Ensign  C.  Campbell  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Hutchinson,  dec 

EXCHANGE  oP   REGIMENTS. 

Head  Quarters^  August  4th.— Ensigns  A.  Lee  and  W.  Jones  are  permitted 
to  exchange  regiments,  the  former  U  removed  to  the  31st,  and  the  Matter  to 
the6bthN.  h 

MEDICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Head  Quarten^  July  30.— A«si«»t.  Surg.  Harrison  to  proceed  to  Arracan, 
and  place  himself  ui>der  the  orders  of  the  Superintend.  Surgeon.  Surgeon 
Harding  is  appointed  to  the  Artillery  at  Canupi»re.--Aug.  1.  Offic.  A^ist. 
Surg.  lUrker  to  the  Med.  charge  of  tlie  Detncb.  at  Lohargoug. — 2d.  Surg. 
Pbihips  to  do  duty  with  the  67th  N.  L ;  Mr.  A.  Beattie  temp,  to  do  duty  as  aa 
Assii>t  Surg. ;  AsAist.  Surg.  Kelly,  temp,  to  do  duty  with  the  1st  extra  rect. 
N.  I.-  10.  Assist  Surg.  Hardieto  procee<i  t«»  Nu^f^eerai^ad  and  to  do  duty  with 
the  Artill.  at  thnt  station  ;  Assist.  Surg.  Puller  to  do  du*y  wHh  the  troops  io 
Arracan  ;  Surg.  G.  O.  Giirdeiier  to  do  duty  whh  the  20th N.  I  at  Barrackpore. 
^12.  Assist.  Surg.  W.  Twining  to  officiate  a-  2d  permanent  Assist  to  the  Prrs. 
Gvn.  Ho.<«p.,  V.  Jackson  ;  Surg.  Savage  to  be  Pres.  Surg.,  v.  Proctor  dec 

*  MEDICAL   REMOVALS  AND  POSTINGH. 

Head  Quarters f  August  10.— Surg.  Hough,  from  the  ArtilL  at  Cawnpore, 
tothe2<rN.I.;  Assist -Surg.  Chart  es,  from  the  2d  regt.  lo  the  S.'id  N.  L; 
Assist.- Surg.  Pttlsgrove,  from  the  53d  N.  1  ,  to  the  Sirmoor  Batt ;  Assist- 
Sure.  B.  \Vil8'*n,  doing  dutv  with  the  latter,  to  the  Artillery  at  Kurnaul ; 
Assist- Surg.  Bucban  to  the  Mhaii  warm  L  cal  Batt. ;  A  :sist.-^iirg.  U .  Miller 
to  the  42d  N.  I. )  Assist-Surg.  St^house,  to  join  tht  extra  iPgt,  to  ubid^  he 
itaods  ^U^ 
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FI7RLOUOH1. 

Heed  Qmariers,  August  11 .— Lieuteuant  C.  Buniett,  Ptb  N.  I ,  to  Prinre  of 
Wiles'-  1-laud.  for  bt-aith.^l'i.  Lieut  A  r%veedale,  4th  extra  re^^t.  N.  ?.,  *o 
Eiin*p«  f  r  do.^19.  Li»rut  •Coi.-Coniiut.  J.  M.  JoUusou,  3Uth  N.  L,  to  do.  lor 
da. ;  Capt.  A.  M'MaboD,  67tb  N.  1.,  to  do.  fOr  do. 

MADRAS. 

MIUTARV   APP0INTMF.NT8. 

Fart  St,  Georsre,  Aufu^t  12,  18-r>.— Lieut.  J.  N.  R.  Campbell  M  be  Prrftian 
Intirp.  lo  the  H.  Q.  of  the  Army;  Lirtit.  K.  H.  Raymond,  hth  L  C,  to  l»e 
IJuirtenuast.,  luurp.,  aud  Pa\m.;  Lieut  T.  M'Lellau,  :i'id  N  1.,  to  be  do. 
a  '.  Ao.  16.  L'eut  J.  Can  plTeli,  4)st  N.  I.,  to  be  Postm  to  the  Lt.  Field  l>iv. 
of  the  Hyilerabad  Subs.  Force.— 17.  Rnsijrus  C.  Newm-in  aud  H.  Colbeck,  19 
do  dutv  with  the  3:id  N.  I  — i9  Lieut  J.  Johnstoue,  3d  L.  C  .  ti>  be  Qua* term.; 
I'*terp\  and  Paym. ;  Eus.  •!.  Forbes,  20ib  N  1  ,  t«»  be  do.  do.  do. ;  Capt.  R  L. 
Hif^moore,  5t>i  L.  C,  t4»  be  Assist,  in  the  Quarterm.-Gen.  Department.— 
September  6.  Lieut.  J.  Richardson,  16tb  N.  1 ,  to  be  Quarterm.,  luterp.,  and 
Paym. :  Lieut.  W.  £.  Elliott  to  be  Adjut. ;  Capt.  R.  Murcott,  36th  N .  I  ,  to 
act  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Officer  commandiofc  the  Army  in  Chief;  Lieut. 
H.  lu^lis,  2d  L.  C,  to  be  Quarterm.,  Interp.,  and  Pavmaster  to  that  corps.— 
27.  Lieut.  J.  R.  Snyers,  5th  N.  L»t«>  l)e  Q^iarterm.,  iiiterp.,  and  Paymaster; 
Lieut.  F.  B.  White,  16th  N.  I.,  to  be  AcQut. ;  Ens.  G.  Woodf>ill,  Itt  N.  L,  to 
be  Quarterni.,  Iuterp.«  aud  Paym. ;  Capt.  J.  Tod,  3.3«l  N.  L,  to  he  P^ym.  at 
Ranfoun ;  Capt.  G.  Norman,  !Ht«  N.  L,  to  be  Dep.-Paym.  to  the  Madras  Force 
iu  Ava  ;  Capt.  A.  Wilson,  lOtb  N.  L,  to  be  Assist. -Supcrint.  at  Raug^oon. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fnt  St.  Ge&rfrey  September  23,  I92b^^£ugin€ers.  Sen.  1st  Lieut.  H*  C. 
Cotton  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Pn.by.  «lec. 

1«/  L.  Cttv,  Cornet  T.  A.  A.  Mousey  to  be  Lieut.,  y.  Ale&aadery  resided* 

2d  L.  Cav.  Liettt.  J.  M'^n  isou,  to  be  Brev.  Capt. 

Sth  L.  Cav,  Coruettf.  E.  Watts  to  )>e  Lieut.,  v.  Harris,  dec. 

Ut  Eur,  Regt,  Eus.  W.J.  Manniui^  to  be  Lieut., v. Greeue,  dfc. 

infimtry.  Sen.  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Vicq  to  be  Lieu».-Col..Conimt. ;  Lirut.-Gen, 
D.  M*Neale  to  he  placed  on  the  Sen.  List  \  2d  Lieuts.  W.  G.  Nug^ent,  C.  £• 
Faber,  and  (!.G.  Green,  to  be  1st  Lleuto. 

\6tk  N,  /.  Sen.  Lieut.  C.  Wah^b  to  be  Capt.,  Ens.  C.  A.  Moore  t4i  be  L^eut., 
V.  Howell,  dec. ;  Liiut.  J.  K.  Luard  to  be  Capt ,  Ens.  W.  Cooke  to  be  Lieut., 
V.  Randall,  dec. 

\%th  N,  I,  Ens.  M.  White  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Kradley,  dec. 

23cr  A^.  /.  Lieut.  C.  H.  Gibb  to  l>e  Brev.  Capt. 

25M  N.  /.  Eus.  J.  Mann,  t<>  be  Lieut.,  v.  Duff,  dec. 

29#/«  N,  /.  Major  D.  C.  Smith  to^be  Lieiit.-Col.,  v.  Swayne,inv. 

3H<4  A^.  /.  Capt.  A.  Cook  to  be  Mujor ;  Lieutenant  W.J.  Butterworth  to  bt 
Capt. ;  Ens.  J.  Willi<(  to  be  Li«^ut 

A'.Sd  N,  L  Enft.  C.  P.  Moore  t«»  l>e  Lteut.,  v.  Tayntou,  dec. 

44M  iV./.  Ens.  W.  S.  Rum^cy  to  be  Lirut.,  v.'lJrowulow,  dec. 

ARTILLERV. 

Fn't  Sf,  George,  Aw^,  19,  1825.— Col.  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Bart,  to  be  Coromt.  j 
Sen.  Isr.  Lieut,  tt.  J.  Seton  to  be  Captain,  vice  Warre. 

1*/  H&rte  Brig,  Lieut.  W.  Brook  to  be  Adjut.,  subs.  app.  Super  nt.  of  th« 
Rocket  Es\at>.  at  tbe  H.  Q.  of  Artil. ;  Lieut.  J.  Pinchard  to  be  Quartermaster, 
Interpreter,  aud  Paymaster. 

2d  Brig.  Lieut  C.  Taylor  to  be  Adjut. ;  Lieut.  C.  Hyslop  to  be  Quaretm.^ 
fnterp.  aud  Pa\  hi. 

\st  Bait,  of '2d  Brig.  Lieut.  J.  Anderson  to  be  Adjut.,  subs.  app.  Quartcrm.,. 
Imerp.  aud  Paviii.;  Lieut.  C. Grant  to  be  Adjut. 

2d  Bait,  Lieut.  J.  Aidrit  to  he  Adjut. 

'6d  Bittt.  Lieut.  T.  Baylis  10  be  Adjut. ;  Lieut.  H.  S.  Foord  to  be  Quaittrm.^ 
luterp,  and  Pajni« 
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Ath  Bati.  Lieut.  W.  S.  Hele  to  W  A4^  |  Lieut.  W.  S.  Carew  to  be  Qnv 
lerm.,  Inttrp.  anil  Paym. 

MEDICAL   APPOlNTMBVTt. 

Ftrl  ^/.  Getg^i  Sept.  16.— Assist.  Sur|p.  A.  Sbeddon  toaSbrd  madieal  aM  ta 
the  321  N.I.;  Assist.  Sur;^.  K.  Aoderioii  totbe  medical  ebaffie  pftlie  Prov. 
and  Zillah  Courts  of  the  Collf  c  t.  of  Masiilipatam  ;  As6ist.-Sur|^.  W.  A^  Hui^het 
to  thf  medical  cliarf^e  of^be  Collect,  of  Guutoor;  Assi^t.-Suix.  G.  Keetsiiu  to 
proceed  to  j  in  Lit-ut.  Col.  Fair's  Brig,  iu  Arrac^n;  Surg.  R.  Sladen  to  be 
Med.  Storeicteper  at  U^e  Presidency. 

PRonornoN. 

Assist.-Surg.  J.  Wylit  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Souirt,  dec 

FURLOUOHS. 

fbr#  8t,  G49rg€,'^Xng.  IS,  1825.  Assfet-Surg.  R.Baikif,  M.D.  toBtrnipe, 
for  health  ;  Capt.  S.  Hughes,  50th  N.  I.  to  do.— 2(.  Lieut.- Brev.  Capt.  G.  H. 
Gibh,  23d  N.I.  lo  Buropv,  for  health.— 26.  Capt.  J.  W.  Moocrieff,  23il  N.  L 
to  do.  fordo.;  Etitigu  W.G.  Coles  to  do.  fordo.— 30.  Lieut.-Col.  J.HaUe- 
wiiod,  luv.Estab.,  to  the  Cape,  for  (»ne  year.— Sept.  1.  Lieut.  J.  H.  Cra«er, 
4th  N.  1.  to  Europe,  for  health.— 6.  Lieut.  Col.  S.  Cleaveland,  of  Artillery,  to 
d<).  for  do. ;  Eustgn  T.  R.  Smith,  S3d  N.  I.,  t«i  do.  for  do.— 9.  Lieui.  W.  Jut* 
tiee.  Ml  N.I.,  todo.fordo.— Itf.  Capt.R.  J.Tahoss,  03d  N.I.,  to  do.  far  do.; 
Surg.  G.  Brucei  M.  D.,  to  do.  fordo.— 20.  Col.  T.  Boles  of  tha  Infantry,  to  do. 
for  do.^23.  Capt  C.  Crew,  4rtth  N.  I.,  to  do.  fordo. ;  Lieut.  T.  PaDtoii,  47tfa 
N.  L,  to  do.  for  do. ;  Surg.  R  PriUce,  to  do.  for  do. ;  Liem.  U.  F.  Barker,  9d 
Kur.  regt.,  to  do.  for  do.-27.  Ueut.  W.  Kingston,  40«h  N.  I,,  to  do.  f««r  «b. 

BOMBAY. 

MILITARY   APPOINTMENTS. 

Bfm%http  CdHh.-'kus.  2.  Lieut  G.  .Speiice,  14th  N.  T.,  to  be  AdjuC— 
4.  Capt.  Adainson,  19th  N.  I.  is  placed  oti  the  Peu^^iou  Rstablith.  at  his  aww 
requewt— Sept  6.  Lieut  Bartletf,  17th  N.  L,  ti  he  Stoff  Officer  to  a  Detach. 
ordered  to  Oujein  on  duty. — 21.  Lieut  Swansau,  lUtli  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Assist.- 
QuHrt-Gen.  to  the  Gmcower  Subs.  Puree  ^  Lieut.  R.  M.  Cooke  to  act  as  Ad- 
jutaut  to  the  19th  regt. 

'the  Goreruor- General  in  Council  U  pleased  to  appoint  the  f  llowing  officers 
totbe  StoflTof  the  Cotch  Force  :— Caps.T.  Ltightou,  Major  of  Brigade,  tti  be 
Assisr.  Adjut-Geu. ;  Capt.  A.  Morse,  A4sUt.  ^uanerin.  Gen.,  and  Capt 
Falcouer  of  ttie  Anil.  Cotnmiss.  of  Stores,  without  pn*)udi(-e  of  his  r-oni.  of 
FoutArtill.;  Capt.  Wai  e.  Sub.  Assist  Coin  4^u.;  Capt  Moora  to  Jiiia  the 
Force  as  Paymaster ;  Capt.  C.  Paxne  to  Ims  Bazaar-master.  f 

PROMOTMN. 

^omba^  QistU,  Aug.  20.— 2d  Gren,  Regt,  N.L  Eoiigm  E.  Meeille  to  be 
Lieut,  vice  Lascelles,  dec. 

Bombay  OtttU,  Aur.  4.— Supemum.  Lieut  W.  Hardie  it  brought  on  *e 
effertive  ttrvn^th  of  the  Artillery. 

*2d  Horse  7*i  00/.— First  Lieut.  F.  D.  Watklns  to  ba  A4}utaiit  tod  Quait.* 
Mast 

Bombay  Guile,  Aug.  20.^ Engineers.  The  followloc  officers  are  ap|«olatod 
Inspectiuf  ICm^iuefrs  :~Lieu  .-(ol.  DriHnnsond,  Surat  Div.*  Major  Dxikea- 
90U,  Prcsid.  do. ;  Capt.  Nutt,  Poouah  do. ;  Capt  RenNHi,  t<»  be  Supetvnt  Un- 

Sin.  at  Boiiibny ;  Capt.  Frederick^  to  1)0  Civil  Eagio.  at  do.  $  Capt  Tata,  tobt 
eveiiua  Siuireyor  Mt  do. — Sept  9.  Capt  Pougrt,  to  be  Enecut.  Eociu*  la  the 
Peccaa:  Capt.  Waildiugton,  10  he  do.  do.  atSi.rai  and  Broech  {  Lieutruaifl 
Outrain  to  be  do.  do.  in  the  S  uthem  Concnn  (without  prej.  to  bis  preseat 

rBptoyoMraU) ;  Lieut.  Peat  to  be  do.  do,  iu  the  North.  Dist  of  Guarrar ; 
ieut  Grant  to  l*e  do.  d«>.  iu  the  North.  Coucau  ;  Lieut  Foster  to  be  Assist 
to  the  do.  do.  in  the  Deccao  (  Lieut.  Harris  to  be  Ass.  Supariut.  Eogiaoar  at 
the  Pres. 

FURLOUGH  t. 

B^mbmfO^k.  Aiiguat  ».— Eutign  P.  H.  Skiunar,  l\xh  K.  |.,  to  £wi^ 

for  health.— Sept  10.  Lieut.  H.Stone  to' do.  for  do.  ; 
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KING'S  FORCBS  IN  INDIA. 

[From  the  Indian  Gazettes,] 
BENGAL. 

MILItARY   APPOINTMENTS. 

Head  Q^^artert,  Oor/ru/^a,  J  uly  4.— Capt.  ^cminiDf:,  44tb  RefCt.,  to  be  Dep. 
Judjce-Advoc.-GeD.  to  the  Eatt.  Div.  of  the  Army. — Au^st  5.  Ma}or-Gen.  1. 
NicolU,  €•  B.,  to  th«  Gen.  Staff  of  the  Pret.  of  Fort  St.  George. 

MADRAS. 
Fort  St,  George,  hug,  30.— Capt.  11.  M.  Wainwrigkt,  47th  Re^^.  to  MiL 
Sec.  to  the  officer  comiu.  Madras  troops  'm  Ava. 

BOMBAY. 
Bombay  Cattle,  Sept.  20.— Col.  M.  Napier,  6tb  Foot,  to  command  FMet9  oiv 
4«nrd  to  fuftembie  iu  Cutch. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Head  Quarters,  Calcutta,  Sept.  15.— 4tA  L.  Drag,  Cornet  G.  Weston  to  be 
Lieut,  without  purch.,  v.  Murray,  dec. 

30th  Foot,  T.  R.  Burrowes,  gmx.,  to  be  Ensif^n,  ▼.  Wilson,  dec. 

3'4th  Foot,  Lieut.  G.  Young  to  be  Capt.  of  a  comp.  without  purch.,  v.  Hard- 
man,  dec;  Ensign  Johaaton  to  be  Lieut,  do.  ^  Entif^o  11.  C.  Fraser  to  be 
Lieut,  do.  v.  Buchanan,  dec. ;  Euftig:u  1. 1.  Buyes  to  be  Lieut,  without  purch. 
V.  Gladstanes,  dec. ;  J,  D.  Young,  gent,  to  be  Ensign  do.  do. 

45/4  Foot,  Lieut.  J.  Stewart  to  be  Capt.  of  a  comp.  v.  Kelly,  dec. 

i^th  Foot,  Major  J.  Ta>lor  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  without  purch.,  v.  Br<ik{ne^ 
dec.  i  Capt.  and  Brev.-Major  J.  T.  Murissett  to  be  Majur,  do. ;  Lieut.  W. 
Reed  to  be  Capt  of  a  comp.  do. ;  Eusign  G.  D.  O'Brien  to  be  Lieut,  do. 

Hth  foot,  Ensign  E.  A.  Siade  to  be  Lieut,  without  purch.,  v.  Fenton,  dec. 

67M  Foot,  Eusijfii  P.  Hennessey  to  he  Lieut,  without  purch.,  v.  OlphertS/ 
dec.  (  W.  Hope,  gent.,  to  be  Eusign,  do.  do. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Head- Quarters f  Oileutta,  Aug.  1.— LieuL-Col.  Cimetiere,  48th  PiMit,  to 
Euiope  fur  htfalth;  Surgeon  Haroilt  n,  13tb  L.  Inf.,  to  do  for  do.;  Lieut. 
Kelly,  54th  Re^t.,  to  do.  for  do.— &th.  Brev.. Captain  Connor,  '<20ih  Bfgt.,  to 
Europe  on  priv.  aflf. ;  En^gn  Clark,  54th  Rei^t.  to  do.  for  health  i  L^eut^ 
KiHg,  89th  Regt.,  to  do.  for  do.— 9ih.  Paym.  MuudeU,  69th  Regt.  lo  do.  f*>r 
do.  i  the  leave  granted  to  Lieut.  Hill,  87 ch  Regt.  U  caucelkd  at  bi«  own  rt«* 
i|qf.-t. 

llVom  the  Jjendom  Gazette.] 

W'AR-«KriCR. 

Wtk  IJ,  Drag,  CenMit  C.  Johns  >n  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch.,  v.  DaviC 

VSth  Ditto,  Comet  J.  G.  Ogilvie  to  be  Lieut,  by  pun-h.,  v.  Cunynghame^ 
ptum  ;  T.  Rensom,  gent.,  to  be  C<*ynet ;  H.  Elton,  gent,  to  l>e  ih>. 

20/A  Foot,  Uosp.  As^.  J.  Forrest  M.  D.,  tob«  Ass.- Surg.,  v.  Rutledge. 

36M  DUtB,  Lieut.  G.  MarkHV  to  be  Captain,  r^  Hardiu^n, de«*. ;  Ensign  H. 
F  Stok«8  to  he  Lieut.,  v.  Mackay  ;  Thos.  Mavleao,  genu,  to  be  Ensign,  v« 
Bloket. 

AUt  MHit^,  Ensign  W.  Childers  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Russel),  dec. 

4tith  Ditto.  Ettsigii  G  Varlo  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Duke,  dec. ;  Ass.-^urg.  J,  M. 
M«ll"ch,  M.  \K  fro»  If^tb  Lt.  Pra|^.,  to  be  Stirgeini,  v.  O'Flahar^,  dee. 

47th  Ditto,  Lieut.  J  Hill  to  be  Capuin,  v.  Parsons,  dec;  Eusign  J.  R^ 
Seutt  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Hill ;  T.  Wyatt,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  r.  Scott. 

b9th  DUto.  Lirut.  R.  Sweeny,  from  half-pay  (»2d  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Win. 
M.  Mtttbews,  whoexc. 

$7lh  Ditto,  Major  S.  B.  Taylor,  from  the  6th  Foot,  to  be  Major,  y.  AJg*o, 
who  e&ch. 

67th  Ditto,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  J.  Bowee  to  be  Captain,  v.  Moantgarrett,  dee.-^ 
7h  he  iMutenantf,  Lieut.  J.  Sweeninr,  frnm  the M  Roy.  Vet.  Batt.,  v.  Chrit* 
tiw»>  »pp.  to  the  27th  l^oot ;  Ensign  Eug.  De  L'Etaag,  v.  Bowes ;  P.  F.  Blake^ 
gent.^  to  be  Ensign,  y.  De  L'Etang  \  Laeut  J.  Has»ar4  to  bt  A4i^  y.fiomnk 
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Lieut.  I.  R.  Heylaud,  from  half-pay,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  H.  W.  Detbatrtt,  wko 
exchauires. 

HVth  Ditto.  Lieut.  J.  M'Causlaud,  from  the  3d  Roy.  Vet.  Bat,  to  be  Lieut, 
y.  Harris  app.  to  the  21th  Foot. 

CEYLOV. 

CIVIL  AProiNI'MRNTS. 

Cblombo,  5th.Au|^8t,  1825.-^T.  Eden.  £sq.  to  be  anaddiUonal  Deputy  Seer, 
to  Gdvern.  aod  S  cr.  t<i  (  uuucil  ;  C.  P.  P.  Strwart,  Esq.  to  be  an  Assist,  totlie 
Co'Irctor  of  the  District  of  Cu'xUxr  aud  Putlrfin  ;  H.  R.  Scott,  £$q.  to  be  an 
Aafcist.  ti>  the  Cjilector  of  the  District  of  Coluoibo. 

PROMi'TIONS. 

9.V  F'tf/.— Lieut  W.  Kelly,  from  33d  Foot  to  be  Capt.  by  purch.  v.  Forster, 
promoted. 

Cetf/on  Regt.  To  be  2d  Lieuts.  D.  Meaden,  v.  De  Chair,  d^^c. ;  L*eut.  R.  P. 
Fellowos,  from  half-pay,  2d  Ceylou  reg.;  A.  Grant,  Geut ;  C.  White,  Gent 


BIRTHS^   MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

CALCUTTA. 

Afomtf/r^^.^Aue.  6th.  Lieut.  J.  R.  Talbt»t,  loterp.  and  Quarterm.,  S9tb; 
N.  I.,  to  MissS.GillaDders.— 9ih.  R.  L.  C.  M'Cutchan,  Esq.,  toMi<8  E.  HoU 
Ilngbury.— 13ih.  H.  Marshall,  Esq.,  23d.  M>dra«  N.  L.  to  Auu  Maria,  daufcfa* 
ter  of  Major  Andree,  /  th.  Beusal  N.  L->20th.  Lieut.  H.  C  .  Talbot,  ti»  Mi  s 
J.  AodersuD.— 22<1.  Cact  T.  Dundas,  to  E:iza  Geors-.*  elde<it  daiif^htrrof 
Major  Bristow. — 29th.  G.  H.  Smith,  Eaq.,  C.  S..  to  Louisa,  second  daughter 
of  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.— Sept  Ist  Capt  A.  Davidson,  A^«st  Polit  Agent,  N.  E. 
Frontier,  to  Diana,  second  daugifater  of  the  late  B.  Turner,  Esq.  >  3d.  A.  D. 
Rice,  Esq.,  to  Jane  H.,  third  daughter  of  the  late  R.  Blech>ndeti,  Esq.~8tti, 
R.  Winter,  Esq.,  to  Mary  Ann,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bathie,  of  11am- 
mersm  th,  Middlesex.—^.  Piatt,  Esq.  Bengal  Milit.Serv.,  to  Charlotte,  eldest 
dauifhter  of  tf.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

/>otM?.— July  1 5th.  Ensign  Hu'chinson,  42d.  re?t.— 27tli.  Ensl^  W. 
Michell,  22d.  N.  I. —Aug.  ««h.  The  lady  of  VIr.  F.  Paschoud,  aged  23.— 14thj 
C.  Greenwalle^,  Esq.a^ed31.— 15tb.  AL.ry  Ann,  daushterof  Lieut.  C«>loiiel 
Bryant,  Judge  Adv.Geu.— Th;»iufaul  sou  of  J.  M'Kenzie,  Esq. — l(»th,  Maria, 
the  infant  daoghter  of  L.  J.  Barettu,  Esq.— 21st.  Capt.  Dipnall,  Ctimuiandi^r 
of  the  flh}p.  Lord  Sufiield,  agt*d31.— 22d.  H.  Manning,  Esq..  C.  $.,  aged^27.— ^t 
Fort  William,  Capt.  W.  Muunigarrett,  H.  M.  87th.  foot— 25ih.  Eu^ign  J.  Di 
Montague.— 2l!ith.  Lieut.  R.  Clietwode,  I4th  N.  1.  aged  25.— 29th.  The  Rev. 
J.  Maich,  aged  27.— Sept  1st  Capt  J.  Campliell.  aged  69. -3d.  EniQia, 
wife  of  E.  Bird,  Esq.,  Barr.  at  V,^\s,  aged  24. — 4th.  'fht*  lady  of  Capt.  Picanlf 
H.  M.  47th  reg.— .5»h.  Capt  T.  Lyi.us,  Pens.  Estahl.— 8th.  At  the  hou-e  oi  W« 
Aiuslie,  E«q.,  Miss  E.  Begbie,  aied  19.— Lieut  Col.  N.  Burke,  IVJth  N.  L 
Comp.  1st  L.  I.,  aged  4.5. — H.C.  Dirwell,  E^.,  aged  HO.— At  Calcntta,  la 
SetttembiT,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  infant,  the  lady  of  M  jor  W.  S.  Beat  on 
Dep.  A.  (ien.  of  the  Bengal  Arm;,  deeply  regretted  by  a  wide  circle  vf  rrla- 
tiVes  and  frieutts. 

MADRAS. 
.  Hirihs.^iuXy  2.3d.  The  lady  of  T.  M.  Laue,  Esq.,  of  a  son.— 27tb.  The  lady 
of  J.  T.  Ansley,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  of  a  son.— The  lady  «.f  Lieut.  Col.  J.  A.  Wabah, 
Comg.  3Jd  r.g.  .f  a  daughter.— Sept.  3«l.  The  ladv  of  Capt  Cranster,  .30th 
N.  I  ,  of  a  danghter.-9th.  The  lady  of  F.  W.  Russell,  E«n.,  of  a  sou  —  llth. 
at  Bflmout,  the  lady  of  M.  Lewin,  Esq.  of  a  son.—  12  h.  1"he  lady  of  T.  Er 
Hiirgiosou,  Esq.,  o|  a  s«)n.— 14th.  The  lady  of  A.  Kerakoosi-,  Esq.,  of  i  «on.-^ 
The  lady  of  D.  Elliott,  Esq.,.  C,  S.,  of  a  daughten^lCth.  The  lady  of  J,  Gold- 
iiigham^  Esq.^  of  a  daughter. 
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Afarriagei.-^nXy  18.  V.  Cornet,  Esq.,  to  Miss  M.  B.  Festin^ ;  A.  Grant,  Esq., 
to  M^riade  Chatn)*.— 30ih.  J.  W.  Kiunersley,  Esq.,  to  MisH  J.  C.  Elliott. — 
Aug^t  25.  Capt.  Williamson,  3d  U.  Inf.  and  D.  I.  A.  G.,  to  Martha,  eldest 
dau^ter  of  Archdeacon  Vau^han  —Sept.  13.  The  hou.  H.  S.  Graeme,  2d 
Mem.  of  Council,  to  Miss  E.  Anderson  Scott,  niece  of  W.  Horsuian,  £.q.» 
Med.  Serv. 

D»a/A#.— Au|i:ust  6.  The  infant  dau«rhter  of  Lieut.  S.  B.  Goodrick,  1st  N.  I. 
•^22.  Au{:usta  Matilda,  3d  daufrhter  of  the  Rev.  N.  Wade,  Senior  Chaplain, 
Bombay.— Sept.  12.  The  infant  daughter  of  Lieut.  Claridge,  43d  N,  L 

BOMBAY. 

,     Binhx,— Aug.  11.  The  lady  of  the  Rev.  D.  Young,  of  a  daughter.— 15.  The 

lady  of  Lieiit.-Col.  Tucker,  Dep  -Adj.-Geii-,  of  a  son.— 19.  The  lady  of  V.  C, 

Kemball,  Esq.,  of  a  son.— 26.  The  lady  of  Capt.  J.  U.  Dunsterville,  Assist.* 

Com.-Gen.,  of  a  dausfhter. 

Atarriages.— July  \2.  A.  J.  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Pcnang,  to  Louisa,  2d  daughter 
of  Lieut.-Co*.  Uous;h,  Mil.-.Aud.-Gen. — Aug,  1.  J.  Alms,  Esq.,  to  Miss  M.  A. 
Carr  ;  Dr.  Hugh  Smitb,  Bengal  Medical  Service,  to  Ma'-y,  2d  daughter  of  J. 
Muore,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool.— 10.  John  Vihert,  Esq..  C.  S.,  to  Ann  Holland, 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Over  Skibo,  Suth  rland.— 18.  Captain 
C.  S.  J.  Grant,  to  Aun  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  S.  Trea<>ure,  Esq.,  of 
London. 

Deatfts.^July  6.  Lieut.  J.  Paul,  llth  N.  1, — 21.  Caroline  J«ine,  youngest 
daughter  of  W.  C.  Bruce,  Esq.— 28.  Lieut.Col.-Comt.  T.  A.  Cowpcr,  Chief 
Engineer,  aged  45. 

OUT  STATIONS. 

Afarriaffes.^July  4tb.  At  Midnapore,  J.  J.  Harvey,  Esq.  C.  S.,  to  Eliz. 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  W.  Wig«;iu,  Esq.— 29th.  Sabarunpoi-e,  Lieut.  H.  Debudc 
of  the  Eugin.,  to  Jane  Ann,  2d  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  W.  H.  Royle, 
H.C.  S. ;  atSecumierabad,  Lieur.  and  Adj.  Pinion,  4Gth  N.  I.,  to  Mrs.  Co^en. 
— Aug.  15th.  At  Ranipet,  Mr.  T.  Morris  toSarah,  4th  daughter  of  H.  Lincoln, 
Esq.  Keven.  Surveyor  Cal.  Div. — Sept.  Ist.  At  Secunderabod,  Lirui.  R.  A. 
Rickette,  48th  N.  I.,  to  Miss  E.  H.  M.  Lauglcy. 

Deaths. — June  3d.  At  Donabew,  Lieut.  J.  Grube,  1st  Eur.  res;t. — 9th.  At 
MasuUpataui«  Capt.  F.  Be^t,  Mad.  Artil. — 10th.  At  Bencooleii,  Capt.  Rolfe,  of 
the  ship  La  lielle  Alliance.— 12th.  At  Arcot,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  A.  T.  Bruce, 
Esq-  C.  S.— 22d.  At  Arracan,  Ens.  Blackburn,  42d  N.  I. ;  at  do.  Capt.  W. 
Swan,  Com.  of  the  H.  C.  ship  Ijarhf  Mttcnaghten, — 24th.  At  Arracan,  Mr. 
Ass.  Snrg.  Wilson,  Beng.  Artil.--26lh.  At  Manhntoddy,  Lieut.  E.  Newton, 
14th  N.  1. — July  7th.  At  Potidicberry,  A.  Dulacrens,  Esq.  Member  of  Council 
of  that  Settlement;  at  Arracan,  Mr.  Comer,  Ch.  Offic.  of  the  brirc  Colonel 
Young",  CO.  Capt.  Bowrinir,  Commanding  do. — Ar  Mangalorc,  Mr.  H.Grnig. 
—  13th.  At  Pojicficherrv,  Mr.  Aiue  do  Lascelles,  2d  in  Council  of  that  place.^- 
16th.  At  Prome,  Capt  H.  Parsons,  H.  M.  4;th  regt.— I9th.  At  Arraran,  Capt. 
A.  Banuerfnan,  20in  N.  1.  and  Ass.  Com.  Gen.— 20th.  At  Wallajabad,  Mary 
Ann,  the  lady  of  Maj.Siehelin,  H.M.  4ls'.;  at  Arracan,  Lieut.  R.J.  Birch, 
Sub.  Ass.  Coin.  Gen.,  aged  25  ;  at  the  Neeljjheriy  Hills,  Mr.  W.  Cameron  ;  at 
Mahatee,  ne^r  Arracan,  Capt.  Randall,  16th  Mad.  N.  J.— 21st.  At  Poouab, 
Lieut.  C.  D.  Blackford,  Adj.  llor.  Arttl.,  aged  31 ;  at  Surat,  the  infant  son  of 
J.Taylor,  Esq.  C.  S. — •i3d.  At  Arracan,  Mr.  Gi*ahame,  of  the  Cora.  Depart.— 
2fith.  At  Bhiujh,  the  infant  daughter  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Waterfield,  13th  N.  1.— 
27th.  At  Echaadah,  Lieut,  t.  Harris,  8th  L.C.,  and  Ass.  in  the  Q.  M.  Gen. 
Depart.;  at  Berhampore,  J.  T.  .\nstey,  Esq. — 28th.  At  Cawnpore, the  infant 
daughter  of  Capt.  R.H<>uie.~-31st.  At  Bycullah,  the  infant  sou  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Nicols'.— Aug.  1st.  At  Nagpore,  the  lady  of  G.  Adam«,  Esq.  Surg.  Mad.  Es».— 
2d.  In  the  Fort  of  Belgaum,  Capt.  C.  Warre,  of  the  Artil.,  in  charge  of  the 
Hor.  Brig.— 3tl.  At  Tellicherry,  the  infant  son  of  T.  Crawford,  Esq. ;  at  Coim- 
batoor,  Cai»t.  J.  G.  Proby,  «.f  the  Eugin.— 4th.. At  Rajcoote,  Lieut.  J.  G.  Las- 
cclles,  2d  Gren.  N.  I. ;  at  Decca,  H.  W.  Money,  Esq.  Collect,  of  Gov.  Customs 
and  Town  Duties.— 5th.  At  Seroor,  the  infant  daughter  of  Capt.  Sykes.— 8th. 
At  Kaira,  the  infant  sou  of  Capt.  Roe,  Com.  4th  Ex.  Batt.>-15th.  At  Secun- 
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derabad,  Ens.'  Wilson,  H.  M.  30th  ttgt, ;  at  Pondiehitrry,  Mary  Lalurai  3d 

daug^hter  of  Lieut-Col.  Warren \%th.  At  BlmBpatam,  J.  Suter,  Esq.— ISMb. 

AtNagpore»  the  iDfant  daii|^hter  of  Lieut- Col.  F.Wldsb  Wilton;  atRoa» 
the  infant  dau^flitier  uf  J.  R.  AUxaadtr,  M«dL  Kit— SOth.  At  Nenpatam,  J. 
Smart,  Esq.  M.  F.^23d.  At  Barrdliv,  R.  J.  M.,  eldest  son  of  W.  F.  Uick» 
Esq.  C.  S. ;  on  board  the  fVilliam' Money ^  Lieut  G.  B.  Greene,  1st  Eur. 
rest,  and  Dep.  Ass. Com.  Gen.— 28th.  At  Surat,  Juliana Elia.  «lile«tdau|hter 
of^J.  Vibert,  Esq.->3Uth.  At  do.,  Ellen,  2d  daugrhter  of  J.  Vibert,  Esq.) 
at  Cambay,  the  infant  daug^hter  of  Lieut*  W.  Reynolds.— ^pt  L  At 
Maza^un,  Robert,  sou  of  Capt  J.  Ke>,  Com.  of  the  ship  Elizahtth. — 
2d.  At  Baroda,  Charles  R.,  son  of  the*  Rev.  R.  W.  Kcays.— 3d.  At  Man- 

Silore,  Jane  M.,  daughter  of  Capt  Locke,  50th  N.  L— 5th.  On  board  the 
oyne,  A.  S.  Ponton,  Esq.  ag^ed  28.— 10th.  At  Travancore,  the  infant  sou  <rf 
Capt  R.  Gordon,  Bomb.  Eugin.— 17th.  At  Samulcottah,  the  Infant  son  of 
Lieut  Mimardiere.— 23d.  At  Trichiuopoly,  the  infant  son  of  A.  Pippin,  E%q. 
Garr.  Surff. 

EUROPE. 

,^/A*.— Jan.  7.  The  lady  of  Major  P.  Dunbar,  H.  C.  S.  of  a  daughter- 
February  4th.  In  Weymouth-street,  Portland-place,  the  lady  of  CaptH.S. 
Monta^ie,  late  of  the  Bengal  Army,  of  a  son. 

2>tfa/A«r— Jan.  6tb.  Mrs.  S.  Keighly,  widow  of  the  late  J.  J.  Keighly,  Esq. 
Bengal  C.  S.^lOth.  Major  J. Harding,  formerly  uf  the  Bombay  Mil.  Serv.— 
20tb.  D.  W.  Rhddiman,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  H.  C.S.— At  Ty-Gwynue,  nea^ 
Svvansea,  Margaretta  Maria,  relict  of  the  late  Gen.  Arch.  Campbell. — Feb.  1. 
AtRams^ate,  Emma,  wife  of  W.  Chaplin,  Esq.  Madras,  C.  S— fith.  Mr./. 
Turnbull,  forjjierly  in  the  Naval  Service  of  the  H,  C— 10th.  T.  Brown,  E«q. 
of  the.  India  House.— At  Kenniugton,  Mr.  T.  Evans  of  the  E.I.  C.  Bengal 
Warehouses. -13th.  At  Woolwich,  Lieut  L.  B.  Wilford,  45th  Madras,  N.  1. 
aged  24.— At  Bainton,  Mrs.  Dixon,  relict  of  J.  Dixon,  Esq.of  Calcutta.— li^th, 
At  Earl's  Court,  Brompton,  G.  Baldwin,  Esq.  late  H.  M.  Consul,  General  ia 
Egypt.— 21.  AtCheltenharo,  Capt  W.J.  Hamilton,  late  of  the  Bombay  Marine. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA.— SbfTember  19,  1825. 
OwtrnmtfU  S0curiiie$f  &*€. 
Buy]    Rs.A.1.  R8.A.<«.      [SeU. 

Premium  27  8  Remittable  Loan  6  per  cent  28  U  Premium 
Discount  3  0  4  per  Cent.  Loan  .  .  «  .  4  0  Discount 
Ditto  I    0    5  per  Cent  Loan      ....    3    8    Ditto. 

C  From  No.  1  to  320  of  the  5  per  cent  Loan  ^ 

ft  ns.-.  J No.  .320  to  1040  of  ditto  C  4  per  cent 

»  Ui«c.  ^ ^^  jQ^  1  to  1440  of  ditto  T     Disc. 

f No.  1441  to  the  last  No.  issued         3 

BANK  OF  BENGAL  RATES. 

Discount  sn  Private  Bills       Sa.  Rs.  8    0 

Do.  of  Government  Ditto      . 7   0 

Ditto  of  Salony  Ditto 7    0 

Interest  on  Loans  on  De(>osit  of  Company's  Paper  for  2 
menths  fixed 7    0 

KATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

On  London,  8  months  sight,  2.s.  Id.  per  S.  R. 

Madras,  30  days    94    a    98    S.  K  per  100  Madras  Rupees. 
Bombay,  Ditto      98    .    .    .   S.  R.  per  100  Bombay  ditto. 
MADRAS.— October  4. 
Government  Securities,  H^c, 

Remittable 24Prera» 

Old  5  per  cent 2  Disc. 

New  ditto I  Ditto 

Kxchauge»U.  I  O^d.  per  Rupee. 
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ARRIVALS  FliOM  EASTERN  ^ORTS. 


Date. 

1B26. 
Jan.  30 
Feb.  3 
F«^  6 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  U 
Feb.  13 
Fob.  15 
Feb.  16 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  23 
Rb.  23 


P9rt  (k/ Arrival.        SkipU  NawU.  Comtnander. 


Offlsle  of  Wight 
Off  Dover    . . 
Off  Margate.* 
Off  Dover     . . 
At  Cowes     . . 
OffPt»rtsmouth 
Off  Portsmouth 
Off  Portsmouth 
At  Cowes     . . 
At  Cowes 
Downs 

Downs         ,.  , 
Falmouth    . . 


Isabella 
JongeAdriaiU  • 
Recovery 
Potomac       • . 
United  States 
Asia 
Hope 

Rockingham . . 
Batavia 
Chesapeake  .. 
Malcolm       •• 
Orpbeus 
Hefie 


Wallls       . 

Bo(in 

Chapnum  . 

Norris 

Mutchiugs . 

Pope 

Flint 

Beach 

Blair 

Gross 

Eyles 

Fiolay 

Foremftn   . 


Plmee  •/  Dtpuri.   D'n  tt, 

a82&. 

Bengal    ..  July  19 

Batavia  ..  Oct.    % 

.    Bombay  . .  Sept,  21 

RataWa  .,  Aug.  17 

Batavia  ..  Aug.  30 

Bombay  , .  Sept.    6 

Calcutta..  AttK.  21 

Bengal    ,.  Sept    4 

Batavia  ..  Sept.  28 

Batavia  ..  Ang.  21 

Madras  ..  Oct.  16 

M.auritips  Nov.  20 

Cape      ,,  Dec.  18 


i?o/f.       Port  6/ AHimL 

1^25. 

June    t  St.  Helena  . 

June  17  Bombay 

Aug.  31  Bombay 

Aug.  31  Bombay 

Sept.    4  Bombay 

Sept.   8  Madras 

Sept.  10  Madras 

Sept  10  Madras 

Sept.  13  Bengal 

Sept  13  Beniial 

Sept.  IS  Bengal 

Sept.  15  Madi-as 

Sept.  16  Bombay 

Sept  18  Bengal 

Sept  21)  Madras 

Oct     2  Penang 

Oct.   11  Madras 

Oct.    15  Penang        , 

iOct  21  Bombay 

Oct.   21  Bombay 

Oct   21  Bombay      .. 

Oct  21  Bombay      ,, 

Oct  24  St  Helena  . , 

Dec.  II  Cape 

Dec.   11  Cape 

Dec.  13  St  Helena  . , 

1826. 

Jan.     8  Madeii-a 

Jan.    14  Madeira 

Jan.  17  Madeira 


ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERN  PORTS* 

Skip*g  Ifvme,  C^nMimnder. 


MagUft  k* 

Alfred 

Simpson 

Calcutta 

Gloriozo  •« 

Wm.  Miles 

Coldstream 

Madras 

Pr.  Charlotte  of  W. 

Ladv  Flora 

OulfdfonI 

Woodl'ord 

Bombay  Castle  . . 

Eliza 

Broxbornebury  ,. 

Jopiter  ..  • 

Commodore  Hayes 

Spring 

Britannia 

Cambridge 

Dorothoy 

Lady  Keunaway « , 

Bombay  Castle   • . 

MHt^nhi  Wellesley 

Fairlie 

Asia 

Fortune  , , 

Castle  Forbes     . . 
Clydesdale 


Todd 

Lamb 

Simpson 

Strogan 

Patei-son 

Beadle 

Hall 

Black 

Biden 

Macdonnell 

Johnson 

Chapman 

Dur^nt 

Sutton 

Fewson 

Yottng 

Moncrief 

Huckman 

Bencher 

Barsen 

Oarnock 

Surfleji 

Dui-ant 

Conlson 

Short 

Pope 

Gilkesou 

Ord 

Rose 


D^te. 
I82( 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


PTt  i^fDepmrt. 


DEPARTURES  FROM  EUROPE. 
SkipUJfmmf*       Commmnder» 


S  Portsmouth    C>*rene  (h.m.s)  Campbell 

9  Off  the  Wight  Duuira  ..  Hamiltou 

9  Deal  Barbara         ..  Collicott 

9  Deal  Olive  Branch . .  Anderson 

10  Off  the  Wight  Macqueen      ..  Walker 

10  Deal  Morning  Star..  Buckham 

13  Falmonth..     EarlofBalcarras  Cameron 

21  Portsmouth    JuUana  ..  luties 


P&ti  <ifi}el,art. 

.    Botnbay 
.     China 
.     London 
.     Liverpool 

Bengal 

London 
.     Loudon 

Bourdeans 
.     London 
.     London 

l^udoh 

Loudon 

China 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Loudon 

l«oddoii 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

Bombay 

Ixmdon 

London 

Bombay 

I^ndon 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 


Deitimation* 

Cape  Rio  h  Madras 

Bengal  and  Cliiua 

Cape 

Cape 

Bengal  and  China 

Ceylon 

Bengal  and  China, 

Bengal 
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648  Shipping  tnttUigence. 

SHIPS  SPOKEN  WITH  AT  SEA. 
D«f^.        Lt,9niL9n^       Skip's  Nm»e.     C9mmmn4tr.    P.^Depart,   JksHmmiM^ 
1925. 
Sept  13    14  44N.      27       Auwrti      ..Anderson    ..  Antwerp  Batavli 
Oct.   6         —  —       SaUeby  NewcU       .•  Beugal  ..Malaccs»  or 

Castle  China 

Dec.  4       24  S.        31       Jot^eph         Christopherson  London ..  Bengal 
Dec  21      '  2  N.       20       Exuiouth    ..Owen         ..  Loudon.. Bombay 

1826.      • 
Jan.   1    2  55N.    20 .'iO  W.  Ganges       ..Bonltbee    ..  London  .. Mftdr.4kBciv. 
Jan.  12         2N.     211^.    Fertererafice  Best  Loudon  ..Benfal 


NAUTICAL   IKCIDKNTS.^ 

The  brig  ^He/,  fromCplumbo,  parted  her  cable,  and  was  wrecked  in  Vizaga- 
paum  Roadrt  on  the  M  of  September ;  one  of  her  crew  drowned,  and  a  consider- 
able  part  uf  lier  c  argo  waMhfd  im  chore. 

'Die  ba*  k  Mentor^  Captain  Ross,  from  Bonrbon  to  Batavia,  wan  up!*et  in  a  rio- 
lent  snuall  on  the  '2Kth  of  January,  in  lat.  4.  :i7.  S.,  Ion.  ti9l*.  E.,  and  tfie  crew, 
forty  \u  number,  all  perished,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Damestt*,  an  American* 
and  five  Jaraiteite,  wtio.  after  beiu<  seven  dayi«  in  the  hm^-  boat,  witliont  cNir  or 
»ail,  bread  or  water,  drifted  ashore  near  Batumi,  in  Sumatra.  The  Ennipeans 
l4Mt  were,  C«ptaiu.llos:f,  Mr.  Carrol,  of  Butavia,  Mr.  Fitpot,  and  Mr.  Wierman, 
the  male. 

The  Jtttffal  Charhttf,  Captain  Corby n,  from  New  South  Wales  to  Beosal,  b 
reported  to  be  lost ;  and  pait  of  the  crew  it  i*  feared  were'  drowned. 

Mr.  Burgess,  aii  euterpri.<fiug  British  merchant  uf  Batana,  ha^  built  a  steam* 
boat  of  130  feet  k^el,  with  two  engines  uf  40-honie  pfiwer  each ;  and  it  is  hf  liered 
that  steam  navigation,  now  coming  into  play  in  the  Ea»teni  seai*,  will  be  more 
safe,  easy,  and  extensively  u;seful  tiiere,  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  worA 


GENERAL  LIST  OF   PASSENGERS. 

.  PASSENGERS  HOMEWARDS. 

By  the  A»hi,  rope,  from  Bombay:— Mrs.  Keys,  and  three  children ;  Captali 
Binning;  and  Mr. Phillip  SkiniHT.  . 

By  the /(erove/'^.  Chapman,  from  Bombay:— Mr.  J.  Leckie.  merchant;  Miss 
I^eckie;  Miss  E.  Leckie;  Mi^or  Elder;  Captain  Clayhills;  Lieut.  Stoae;  and 
J .  Rue,  Esq. 

By  the  Hwr,  Flint,  from  Calcutta :— Mrs.  Belli,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  BelU,  left  at 
the  Cape;  Lady.  Grey;  Mrs.  Webster;  Mrs.  Crewe;  Mrs.  Coaies;  Ml** 
Wallis;  Lteul.<Col  Wc»»ster,  4st  Madiu*  N.  I.:  Lieut-Col.  Cleveland,  Ist  Ma- 
dnts  Artillery;  Cai>t.  Crewe,  46Ui  Madras  N.  I.;  Capt.  Bruce.  Med.  Si<»re- 
keeper;  Lieut.  EUix,  H.  M.  i:Hh  Lt.  Di*ag  :  Lieut.  Knox,  H.M.  46th  Foot; 
Quart.- >lR!it.  Coates,  54th  Regt. ;  Lieut.  Justice,  5th  Mailras,  N.  1. ;  Lunteuant 
Paiitou,  4«th  ;  Lieut.  Scott,  4;id. ;  and  C.  R.  Jack:«on   H^. 

By  the  RockiHghaniy  Beach,  from  Bengal  and  Madras  :~Mrs. W.  1.  TurqnaBd, 

Bengal  C.  S. ;  Mr^.  Major  Field,  Biigal  M.  S. ; Williams,  Esq.,  Atttimcy- 

at-Law ;  LicuL  Twc'dak,  Bengal  M,  S  ;  Mis^ies  l\irquanH  ;  Mesdamcs  BrfMlie, 
Stuart,  and  Saxtou;  J.  Fra^er,  Esq.,  Mad.  C.  S.;  Capt.  Conwav,  Madras*  M  S.; 
Lieutenant  Faith  well,  H.  M.  4lbt  Regt.;  Qnart.-Mast.  Mindiin,  H.  M.  i.Hh 
Light  Dr.ig. ;  and  Misse«  Stuartii.  From  the  Cape  :  Capt.  Gardiner,  H.  M.  44tb 
Regt.;  J.  Weir  Hogg,  Esq,  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Mis.  Hogg:  and 
Maitters  Hogg. 
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Adam^  Mr.  John,  lavishly  Eulo^zed  in  the  *  Asiatic  Journal ',  30.  Ana« 
lysis  of  the  fulsome  and  extravagant  Panegyric,  31.  His  brief  Career  marked 
by  Tyranny,  Imbecility,  and  public  Scorn,  ib.  His  right  to  the  unmeaning 
Title  of  '  Honourable,*  32.  Appointed  by  Lord  Minto  Secretary  to  Govern- 
inent  in  the  Military  Department,  t6.  Declared  to  possess  the  Qualifications 
of  a  <  thorough  Man  of  Business,'  ib»  Doubts  in  the  Assertion  of  his  being 
the  sole  Depository  of  I^rd  Hastings's  Views,  military  as  weU.as  political,  35. 
His  Claims  to  Military  Talent,  36.  Grand  Display  of  bis  almost  supernatural 
Powers  while  attending  Lord  Hastings  in  the  Mahratta  Campaign,  37. 
Wielded,  by  virtue  of  his  united  Functions,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Patronage 
of  the  Civil  Service,  38.  Becomes  temporary  Governor-General,  39.  Hii 
Tyrant  Deeds  during  his  brief  Reign  of  a  few  Weeks,  ib.  Recapitulation  of 
his  Claims  to  the  '  lasting  Gratitude '  of  his  Country,  39 — 41. 

Amherst t  Lord;  his  unfitness  for  the  Office  of  Governor-General,  117.  Same 
Subject  debated  on  at  the  East  India  House,  193.  His  Lordship  said  to  have 
protested  against  his  being  considered  the  Author  of  the  Burmese  War,  362. 

Army^  Indian,  Queries  respecting,  97.  Dissatisfaction  felt  by  it  with  re- 
spect to  the  new  Arrangements,  131.  Disposition  of  the  Force  now  in  Ava, 
133.  New  Arrangement  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  213.  Formation  of  the  new 
Regiments  of  N ative  Infantry ,214.  Dbgust  and  Dissatisfaction  produced  by 
the  new  Arrangement  at  Bombay,  327.  Threatened  Innovation  on  the  Com* 
pany's  Military  Patronage,  384.    Deficiency  of  European  Officers,  529. 

Amot,  Mr.  Sandford,  his  Case  debated  on  at  the  East  India  House,  175. 
Sum  granted  to  him  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  182. 

Arracan,  Dreadful  Mortality  at,  129,  137, 353,  559. 

Asia,  Impolicy  of  the  contemplated  Extension  of  British  Territory  In,  441. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  Labours  of  (6th  Article),  301.  Names  of  the  Con- 
tributors to  the  Musulman  Numismatics,  ib.  Labours  of  M.  Frehn,  ib,  M. 
de  Sacy  on  the  Cuius  of  the  Caliphs  before  the  Year  75  of  the  Hejira,  303. 
M.  Reinaud's  Observations  on  Musulman  figured  Medals,  305.  Use  of  Armo- 
rial Bearings  by  the  Musulman  Princes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  306.  Researches 
of  M.  de  Sacy  on  the  Theology  of  the  Arabs,  307.  Notice  by  the  same  Author 
on  the  MSS.  of  the  sacred  Books  of  the  Druses  existing  in  the  Libraries  of 
Europe,  309. 

AsiiUic  Journal,  its  heartless  Apathy  on  the  Subject  of  Sutteest20.    Eulo- 

f:izes  Mr.  Adam  to  the  total  disregard  of  truth,  30.    Another  Specimen  of  its 
mpartiality  in  regard  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  545. 
Assam,  Progress  of  the  War  in,  243, 504,  560. 

Astronomy,  Hindoo  System  of,  Absurdity  of  its  pretended  Antiquity,  53. 
The  real  Epochs  of  their  Composition,  ib.  Investigation  of  the  Antiquity  of 
the  Surya  Siddhanta,  54.  Periods  at  which  the  Lunar  Mansions  were  first 
formed,  56.  Formation  of  the  Months,  57.  Determination  of  the  Epoch  of 
Rama,  t(.  Remote  antiquity  of  the  Astronomers  Parfisara  and  Gaiga,  58. 
First  Introduction  of  the  Divisions  of  Time,  ib,  Fabricat^4  Wo^s^  60.  Facts 
from  which  the  real  Epoch  of  Krishna  is  deduced,  6U 
Oriental  Herald^  Vol  8.  2  U 
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BankeSy  Messrs.,  Le^  Proceedings  of  Mr.  Buckingham  against,  157. 

BarrackporCy  Inquiry  respecting  the  late  melancholy  Occurrence  at,  130. 
Singular  Requests  macle  by  the  47th  Regiment,  131.  A  Correspondent's  View 
of  the  late  murderous  Transaction,  299. 

Bengal,  Summary  of  Intelligence  from,  129.  Dreadful  Weather  experi- 
enced in  the  Eastern  Districts,  132.  Financial  Difficulties  of  the  Government, 
ib.  Great  Expense  of  carrj  iug  on  the  War,  133.  Scarcity  of  Money  in  the 
Calcutta  Market,  3.53.  New  Loan  by  the  t5ovemment  of  Oude,  355.  Tribute 
to  the  Memory  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  356.  Shakspearian  Bridges  in  play 
during  the  rainy  Season,  357.     Deficiency  of  the  Revenue,  358. 

Bhurtpore,  Disturbances  at,  135,  368.  Preparations  making  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  the  Fort,  561. 

Birt?u  in  India,  221,  437,  644.  In  Great  Britain,  connected  with  India, 
222,438,646. 

Bombay y  Disputes  between  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  and  the  Press  at,  139. 
Correction  of  alleged  Misrepresentations  on  the  Subject,  140.  Way  in  which 
the  Government  Press  is  used  at  present,  143.  Promulgation  of  a  new  Rule 
for  the  Prevention  of  Anonymous  Publications,  144.  Liberality  of  the  Go- 
▼emroent  to  Officers  attaining  a  Knowledge  of  the  Hinduostanee  and  Mah- 
ratta  Languages,  145.  Diss;ust  and  Dissatisfaction  produced  by  the  new  Ar- 
rangement of  the  Army,  327.  Obsequiousness  of  Mr.  Elphiostone,  328.  State 
of  Affairs  in  Cutch,  369,  562.  Efficiency  of  the  Native  Regiments  with  re- 
spect to  European  Officers,  369.  Affair  with  a  Body  of  bcindians  on  the 
liortb  of  the  Runn,  370.  Remarks  on  the  Manifesto  lately  issued  by  Bir.  Se- 
cretary Warden,  532.  His  Influence  over  the  Presidency  Press,  533.  De- 
ficiency of  Rain  in  the  Provinces,  562.  Magnitude  of  the  Force  destined  for 
Cutch,  ib.  Observations  on  the  new  Regulation  for  the  Press,  563.  Copy  of 
the  Regulation,  573.  Affidavit  of  Mr.  Norton  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
consequence  of  his  Quarrel  with  Mr.  Browne,  580. 

Bryce,  Dr.,  Particulars  of  his  ridiculous  Dispute  with  Mr.  Dickens,  134, 359. 

Buckingkam,  Mr.,  Opinions  entertained  in  India  regarding  him,  126.  Pro- 

fress  of  his  legal  Proceedings  against  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes  and  Mr.  H.  Bankes, 
67.  Copies  of  his  last  Correspondence  with  the  East  India  Directors,  161. 
Opinions  of  the  Public  Prints  on  the  unfeeling  Conduct  of  the  Court,  170, 
376.    His  Case  debated  on  at  the  East  India  House,  393. 

BttlweTf  H.  L.,  his  '  Autumn  in  Greece,'  an  interesting  Picture  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  modern  Greeks,  88.  Its  great  Brevity  a  power- 
ful recommendation,  ib.  The  Author's  Opinion  of  the  Greek  Character  ex- 
tremely favourable,  ib.  Description  of  the  Scenery  about  the  Aipheus,  H* 
Notice  of  Arcadia,  89. 

Burmese  War,  Progress  of,  241 .  Campaign  of  1824  in  Assam,  243.  Ditto 
in  Sylhet  and  Cacbar,  245.  Ditto  on  Chittagong  Frontier,  250.  Expeditioo 
to  Rangoon,  254.  Results  of  the  Campaign,  261.  Campaign  of  1824-25  in 
Assam,  504*    Ditto  in  Sylhet  and  Cachar,511. 

Burmese  fFar,  Miscellaneous  Particulars  concerning,  129*  Sickly  State  of 
our  Troops  at  Arracan,  129,  137,  355,  559.  Disposition  of  the  British  Force 
in  Ava,  133.  Capital  of  Munnipore  taken  Posses«iion  of  by  Lieut  Pemberton, 
136.  Failure  of  an  Attempt  to  open  a  Passage  from  Prome  to  Arracan,  139. 
Eagerness  evinced  by  our  Troops  in  the  Pursuit  of  Plunder,  263.  The  Enemy 
said  to  be  accompanied  by  three  Sorceresses,  363.  Story  of  an  Attempt  to 
destroy  the  Burman  Monarch,  364.  Number  and  Position  of  the  Enemy  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Prome,  365,  557.  Defenceless  State  of  our  Eastern 
Frontier,  443.  A  Difference  of  a  serious  Nature  said  to  exist  between  our 
Naval  and  Military  Commanders,  554.  Escape  of  General  Campbell  from  a 
Steam- boat  Accident,  557.    Believed  at  Prome  that  a  Flag  of  Truce  bad 

§one  to  Amerapoora,  ib.    Extract  of  a  private  Letter,  giving  a  Description  uf 
ke  March  of  the  invading  Army  from  Rangoon  to  Prome,  t^.    Success  of 
our  Troops  against  the  Singphos,  on  the  Frontiers  of  Assam>  560^ 
Burrampooler  Hiver,  Disco veiy  of  iis  Soiuxrc,  552. 
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CachoTy  Progress  of  ths  War  in,  during  the  Campaigns  of  1824-25, 245, 51U 

Oo/cu/to,  More  '  Peace,  Harmony,  aud  good  Order  of  Society'  in,  134. 
Ridiculous  Dispute  between  Dr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Dickens,  134,  359.  Scarcity 
of  Money  in  the  Market,  353.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Chowringhee  Theatre,  357.  Arrival  of  young  Lions  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  358.  Dreadful  Mortality  among  the  Nati\es,  358,  554.  Medical 
Pluralities,  536.  Apprehension  of  the  Native  Capitalists  as  to  the  Stability 
of  the  British  Power  in  India,  554.  Public  Address  to  Mr.  Adam,  ib.  Meet- 
ing of  the  East  India  Trade  Committee,  555.  Tribute  of  Respect  to  the 
Memory  of  Sir  David  Ochterlouy,  ib, 

Campbell^  Sir  Archibald,  with  his  Staff,  nearly  lost  in  the  Steam-boat 
between  Donabew  and  Surrawa,  557. 

Ccq)e  of  Good  Hope,  Arrival  of  the  Enter^ize  Steam-Vessel  there,  145. 
Restoration  of  Mr.  Grcig  to  his  former  Situation,  375.  Re-establishment  of 
his  Press,  ib.  The  Colony  still  afflicted  with  the  protracted  Rule  of  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  566.  Perseverance  of  Mr.  Bishop  Burnett  in  exposing  so 
powerful  an  Adversary  as  the  present  Governor,  ib. 

Carrington*Sy  N.  T.,  *  Banks  of  the  Tamar,'  a  Poem,  266.  The  Author** 
Manner  modest  and  unpretending,  ib,    Extracts  from  the  Work,  267. 

Ceylon,  Regulation  for  establishing  the  Currency  of  the  Island,  370. 

Chester,  Bishop  of,  Letter  from  a  German  Protestant  to,  on  bis  late  Speech 
on  the  Catholic  Question,  63. 

ChinOy  its  Politics  always  involved  in  Mystery,  372.  Reply  of  the  Chinese 
Authorities  to  a  Request  of  the  Burmese  for  Assistance  against  the  English,  ib* 
Markets  at  Canton,  ib, 

Chittctffong'y  Progress  of  the  War  on  the  Frontier  of,  250. 

Civil  JppointmenU  in  India,  212, 4.34,  639. 

College  of  Fort  fVaiianiy  Speech  of  Lord  Amherst  to  the  StudenU  of,  at  the 
Annual  Examination,  360. 

Consistency,  the  Reason  why  it  is  admired,  451.  Impossible  to  be  really 
consistent  in  Virtue  or  in  Vice,  t^.  Change  of  Means  mistaken  for  Incon- 
sistency, 454.  Opiqion  always  changing,  455.  The  kind  of  Consistency 
most  practicable  or  desirable,  456. 

Crawfurd,  Dr.,  Accouut  of  his  Mission  to  §iam  and  Cochin- China,  by 
Mr.  Finlayson,  329.  Object  of  the  Mission,  330.  True  Reason  that  our 
Countrymen  receive  so  unwelcome  a  Reception  from  the  independent  So* 
vereigns  of  the  East,  ib.  Use  of  the  Term  *Gogouncy,'  331.  Blame  to  be 
attached  to  Dr.  Crawfurd  for  accepting  the  Office  of  Ambassador  on  the  Part 
bf  the  Company,  ib.  First  Establishment  of  an  English  Factory  at  Siara,332. 
Malignant  Jealousy  of  the  Company  with  respect  to  Free-Traders,  •*.  De- 
scription of  Penang,  333.  Malacca,  334.  Singapore,  ib.  The  Embassy 
anchor  in  the  Harbour  of  Siam,  338.  Tliey  arrive  at  Bankok,  339.  Picture 
6f  Eastern  Despotism,  340.  Forms  observed  at  the  Presentation  of  the  Em- 
bassy at  Court,  341.  The  Embassy  received  and  looked  upon  as  a  second- 
rate  Provincial  Mission,  343.  Unreasonable  Demand  of  the  King  and 
Ministers,  ib.  The  Mission  proceeds  on  its  final  Destination  to  Cochin- 
China,  314.  They  arrive  at  Saigon,  345.  Respectable  Appearance  of  the 
Cochin-Chinese  Troops,  346.  Extensive  Fortifications  of  Hue,  the  Capital 
of  Cochin-China,  347.  Interview  with  French  Mandarins,  ib.  Object  of  the 
Mission  defeated  through  an  unlucky  Expression  uttered  by  an  intemperate 
Minister,  350.    The  *  Quarterly  Review's  *  Remarks  on  its  Failure,  351, 

dutch,  Disturbances  in,  369.    Magnitude  of  the  Force  ordered  to,  562. 

D 

DeaUis  in  India,  222,  437,  CH,  In  Great  Britain,  connected  with  India; 
222,  438,  646. 

Debate  at  the  East  India  House  on  21st  Dec.  1825.  Expense  incurred  by 
the  East  India  Company's  Volunteers,  173.  Half-yearly  Dividend,  174* 
Confirmation  of  the  Grant  to  Mr.  Aruot,  175.  Instruction  in  Hindoostanee^ 
182.    Rates  of  Tonnage  of  the  Company's  Shipoing^  ib^    Correspondence 
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between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Mr.  Buckin^bano,  187.  Case  of  Mr. 
Strachan,  189.  Capability  of  Lord  Amherst  for  a  Governor-General,  193.-- 
Debate  on  12ih  Jan.  1»26.  Caseof  Mr.  Buckingham,  393.  I uquirr  respect- 
ing the  Oude  Papers,  430.— Debate  un  25th  Jan.,  Motion  for  a  ^few  Regu- 
lation respecting;  the  Education  of  Cadets,  584.  Salaries  of  Professors,  610.— 
'  Conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors  with  respect  to  certain  Publications,  611. 
—Debate  on  8th  Feb.,  The  Shipping  System,  ib.  Consideration  on  the  Oude 
Pa|)ers,  ril2. 

Deccan  Prize-money ^  99.  Explanation  as  to  the  real  scope  and  extent  of 
certain  Remarks  in  a  former  Paper  in  the  <  Oriental  Herald '  on  this  subject, 
ib.  Pretensions  of  the  several  Parties  who  appeared,  by  their  Counsel,  before 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  100.  Account  of  what  transpired  at  the  Treasury 
Meeting  of  the  6th  Dec,  153.  Amount  of  the  Property  in  Dispute,  156.  De- 
bate at  the  Treasury  on  the  9th,  lOih,  1  Ith,  and  12th  Jan.,  385.  Copy  of  the 
Treasury  Minute,  deciding  the  case  in  favour  of  a  General  Division,  391. 

E 

East  India  Company,  View  of  their  Monopoly,  225.  Threatened  Innova- 
tion on  their  Military  Patronage,  383.    Low  State  of  their  Finances,  384. 

East  India  House,  Debates  at,  173,  393,  611.  Preteusions  of  the  sevmJ 
Candidates  for  the  Direction,  548. 

Elphinsttme,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Bombay,  his  obsequiousness  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  328. 

Emerson,  Mr.,  his  *  Picture  of  Greece,'  valuable  for  its  Historical  De- 
tails, and  for  its  masterly  Description  of  the  Country,  90.  Recapitulation  of 
the  Author's  E^iperience,  ib.  Commerce  of  Greece,  91.  Produce  of  the 
Peninsula,!^.  Population,  93.  Religion  of  the  Albanians,  94.  Account  of 
the  Inhabitants  generally,  95. 

Enterprize  Steam-vessel,  its  Arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  145. 

ExchangCy  Rates  of,  in  India,  224,  438,  646. 

F 

Finlaysony  Mr.,   His  Account  of  Dr.  Crawfurd's  Mission  to  Siam  and 
Cochin-China  reviewed,  329. 
ForesigJii,  Curious  Species  of,  peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  France,  375. 

G 

Caudentio  di  Lucca,  Memoirs  of,  521. 

Gilchrist,  Dr.,  Copy  of  his  Thirteenth  Public  Letter  on  the  Hindoostanee 
Lectures,  571. 

Governor' General,  Unfitness  of  Lnrd  Amherst  for  the  Office  of,  117,  1D3. 
Intrigues  and  Counterplots  of  the  Directorial  and  Ministerial  Authorities 
with  regard  to  the  Appointment  of  a  Successor,  376. 

Greece,  On  the  present  state  of,  83.  Course  pursued  by  hei  Government 
and  Chiefs  marked  by  the  most  disastrous  ludiicretion  and  Incapacity,  ib* 
Need  of  a  Political  and  Military  Genius  to  conduct  their  Enterprises,  ib. 
Fondness  of  the  Greeks  for  Money,  84.  Excessive  Exaggeratinu  in  the  Phi- 
lippics levelled  against  a  great  Body  of  the  People,  85.  Outline  of  the  last 
Campaign ,  86.  Notice  of  several  new  Works  on  the  Affedrs  of  the  Country,  87. 

H 

Hastings,  Lord,  His  Controversy  with  Colonel  BaiUie  debated  on  at  the 
East  India  House,  612.    Remarks  on  the  subject,  540. 

Hindoos,  Observations  on  their  practice  of  Burning  Widows,  1, 482.  Also 
on  the  Pretended  Antiquity  of  their  S>'stem  of  Astronomy,  53.  Notice  of  Sir 
Thomas  Strange's  Elements  of  their  Law,  285. 

I 

India,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Power  in, 

(No.  v.),  271.    Inability  of  Jaffier  Khan  to  fulfil  his  Engagements  with  the 

English,  t^.     He  grants  them  the   Monopoly  of  Saltpetre,  272.     Arrival 

of  a  Commission  for  New-modelling  the  Government,  t^.    Fort  St.  DfiTki 
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taken  bv  tbe  French,  ib,  Sie^  of  Tanjore,  ib.  Expedition  a^inst  the  French 
in  tbe  Northern  Circars,  ib.  Defeat  of  the  French  at  Rajamundry,  273. 
Masulipatam  taken  by  Colonel  Forde,  t^.  Arrival  and  Defeat  of  a  Dutch 
Armament  destined  to  attack  Ben^,  274.  Departure  of  Colonel  Clive  for 
Europe,  ib.  Invasion  of  Bens^  by  Alumgeer's  Eldest  Son,  t^.  His  Army 
defeated  by  the  English  near  Bahar,  275.  Frustration  of  M.  Law*s  Designs 
against  Patna,  ib.  Embarrassed  State  of  Affairs  at  Calcutta,  ib.  Arrival  of 
Governor  Vansittart,  t^.  Mecr  Causini  acknowledged  Nabob  of  Bengal,  276, 
Defeat  of  the  Imperial  Forces  near  Patna,  ib.  Disgraceful  Conduct  of  the 
English  Governor  towards  Ramnarain,  277.  Dismissal  from  OHice  of  several 
of  the  Members  of  Council  at  Calcutta,  ib.  Enormities  of  the  Coujpany's 
Collectors,  278.  Hostilities  with  Meer  Causim,  who  is  dethroned  in  favour 
of  Jaffier,  the  former  Nabol),  279.  Massacre  of  English  Prisoners  by  orders 
of  Meer  Causim,  280.  Mutinous  State  of  the  Bombay  Army,  ib.  Treaty 
-with  the  Emperor,  281.  Death  of  Meer  JaUier,  who  is  succeeded  by  his  Sun, 
Nujeeb  ud  Dowlah,  ib.  Re -appointment  of  Colonel  (now  Lord)  Clive  to 
the  Governorship  and  Command  in-Chief,  in  Bengal,  ib.  His  calculating 
Avarice,  282. 

India  (British],  Inconsistency  ih  the  Rank  of  Medical  Officers  in,  116.  In- 
teresting Article  from  the  *  Westminster  Review,'  on  the  State  of  the  Country, 
119.  Opmions  entertained  at  Calcutta  regarding  Mr.  Buckingham,  12(i. 
Progress  of  the  War  with  the  Burmiese  during  the  Campaigns  of  1824-25 ^ 
241,500.  New  JLoan  from  Oude,  355.  Deficiency  in  tbe  Revenue  of  the 
Country,  358.  Impolicy  of  our  contemplated  Extension  ol  Territory,  441. 
Defenceless  State  of  our  Eastern  Frontier,  443.  Designs  of  Russia,  447. 
Observations  on  the  System  of  Punchayet,  or  Trial  by  Jury,  457.  Plan  (or 
Abolishing  Human  Sacrifices,  479.  Medical  Pluralities  and  Abuses  of  Pa* 
tronage,  535.    Parliamentary  Discussions  un  the  Affairs  of  the  Country',  537. 

India  (Central) ,  Threatening  Appearance  of  Affairs  in,  135.  Disturbances 
at  Bburtpore,  368.  Death  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  135,  .356.  Intrigues 
among  the  Native  Powers,  367.  State  of  Affairs  in  Cutch,  369,  562.  Pre- 
parations making  for  the  Reduction  of  Bhurtpore^  Alwur,  and  several  other 
refractory  Places,  561. 

India  (Netherlands),  Operations  of  the  New  Dutch  Company  at  Batavlay 
319.  Loan  from  the  Cotrnptiny  to  the  Government,  322.  State  of  the  Govern- 
ment Finances,  t^.  Public  Administration  of  the  Baron  Vender  Capellan,  323. 
Markets  at  Batavia,  325.  Unpopularity  of  the  Government,  372.  Disturb- 
ances in  the  Interior  of  Java,  373.  Defeat  of  the  Dutch  Troops  by  the  Natives 
near  Samarang,  ib.    Effective  Force  of  European  Troops  in  Java,  374. 

Indigo  Trade,  Rupture  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Merchants 
belonging  to  it,  381. 

Isle  of  France f  Curious  Phenomena  observed  at>  375. 

J 

Jerusalem  Coffee  House  in  London,  A  Stranger's  Astonishment  on  entering 
it  for  the  first  Time,  284.  Difference  between  an  Experienced  and  an  Inex- 
perienced Voyager,  ib, 

Jun/y  On  1  rial  by,  313.  The  Institution  roust  be  judged  according  to  the 
Standard  of  Utility,  ib.  Function  of  a  Judge,  ib.  Function  of  the  Jurjmen, 
314.  Absurdity  and  Mischievousness  of  rt-quiring  their  Verdicts  to  be  nna- 
uimous,  315.  Observations  on  Temporary  and  Permanent  Juries,  317.  Ini- 
quity of  the  Packing  System,  318. 

Justice,  On  the  Administration  of,  in  British  India,  457.  View  of  tbe  Sys- 
tem of  Punchayet,  or  Trial  by  Jury,  t6.  Mr.  Colebrooke's  Account  of  tbe 
System,  458.  'Vhe  Institution  as  found  existing  in  Central  India  before  the 
Introduction  of  British  Authority,  459.  Tbe  Indian  Jury  decidedly  superior 
to  ours  in  the  Mode  of  making  up  the  List  of  Jurors,  460.  Comparison  of  the 
best  Form  of  English  Jury  with  the  Indian  Punchayet,  ib.  Manner  in  which 
the  Punchayet  has  been  Destroyed  by  the  English  Government,  461.  Substi- 
tuiion  of  the  Adawlut  System,  462.  Proof  of  its  Defectiveness,  ib.  Accumu- 
lation of  Suits,  ib.  Opinions  of  Sir  Henry  Strachey  on  the  subject,  465.  Suit- 
ableness of  the  Punchayet  for  the  Madras  Territory,  469.  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
Plan  for  Introducing  it  into  Central  India^  ib. 
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L 

Letter  from  a  German  Protestant  to  the  Bisbop  of  Cheftter,  on  his  late 
Speech  on  the  Catholic  Question,  63.  From  a  Gentleman  in  search  of  an 
Estate  in  Van  Diemen's  Land^  294.  On  the  New  Dutch  Company,  and  its 
Operations  in  Batavia,  319. 

Literary  Souvenir,  Exquisite  Beauty  of  its  Plates,  1 14.  LiUrary  MeriU  of 
the  Volume,  115. 

M 

Madafrascar,  Edict  of  King  Radama,  in  order  to  encourage  Trade  with  bis 
Pominions,  375. 

Mcuiras,  Shameful  want  of  Local  News  in  the  public  Prints  at,  139.  Ar- 
rival of  Sir  Ralph  Palmer  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Corayn,  368.  Answer  of 
the  Governor  in  Council  to  the  Memorial  of  the  Inhabitants  for  providing  a 
Town  Hall  at  the  Presidency,  561.  Sale  of  Company's  Securities,  ib.  Public 
Subscription  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  College  in  Tasmania,  562. 

Marine  Appointments  in  India,  220. 

Marriages  in  India,  221,  437, 644.  In  Great  Britain,  connected  with  India, 
222,  438.  646. 

Medical  Service  of  India,  116.  Inconsistency  in  the  rank  of  Officers,  ih. 
Plurality  of  Appointments  at  Calcutta,  536. 

Military  Ajmointments  in  India,  212,  435,  639. 

Monopoly^  East  India  Company's,  numerous  evils  arising  from  it,  225. 
Features  of  the  system  of  Trade  hitherto  carried  on  with  India  by  the  English 
and  Dutch,  226.  The  benefits  of  Commercial  intercourse  destroyed  by  un- 
bounded rapacity,  227.  Valuable  Trade  now  enjoyed  by  America  in  the  East, 
ib.  Superior  advantages  of  Free  Trade,  ib.  No  National  Advantage  to  be 
expected  from  the  Company  as  a  Trading  Association,  229.  Its  ruinous  mode 
of  conducting  its  Commerce,  230.  Insecurity  of  our  Indian  Empire  should 
the  Americans  be  able  to  keep  the  Sea  against  us,  232. 

Mothf  Immense,  caught  at  Arracan,  139. 

Munttipore  taken  possession  of  by  Lieutenant  Pemberton,  136. 

N 

NeAai,  CruelUr  of  Chdca,  the  Native  Prince  at,  567. 

New  South  frales,  145.  Rapid  advancement  of  the  Colony,  ib.  Acquittal 
of  Captain  Mitchell  of  any  nnlawfUl  procedure  in  carrying  off  the  Almorah 
from  Sydney,  146.  Letter  from  a  Resident  to  Mr.  Peel,  representing  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  Colony,  ib, 

IvortoHf  Mr.,  Affidavit  of,  in  regard  to  his  Quarrel  with  Mr.  Browne  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay,  580. 

O 

Oude,  Another  Loan  advanced  to  the  Company  by,  355. 

Oude  Paoersy  Debate  on  the  subject  at  tne  East  India  House,  612.  Re- 
marks on  the  Debate,  540.  Speech  of  Colonel  Baillie  in  self-defence,  a  com- 
plete failure,  541. 

P 

Paget,  Sir  Edward,  His  inefficiency  for  a  Commander-in-Chief  in  India^ 
362.  His  Blunders  attributed  to  the  advice  of  Major  Canning,  363.  Defence 
of  his  Conduct,  531. 

'  Pamdurang  Hari,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo,  73.  The  Work  not  entitled  to 
much  attention,  ib.  Caricatures  given  out  as  real  Pictures,  ib.  The  Author's 
absurdities,  74.  Character  of  the  Hero  of  the  Tale,  ib.  Outline  of  the  Story, 
75.  A  Soliloquy,  7^,  Description  of  a  Mahratta  Army,  ib,  Extraordinaiy 
Account  of  Pandurang*8  initiation  by  one  of  the  order  of  Gosseins  or  Re- 
ligious Mendicants,  78.  The  entire  absence  of  Beauty  or  proportion  in 
the  Characters  not  compensated  by  any  lively  description  of  Scenery  or  Man- 
ners, 82.     - 

Parliament,  Discussions  in,  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  537.  Burmese  War, 
ih.    Barrackpore  AflSeiir,  540. 

Patronage,  Abuses  of^  in  India.  535.  Medical  Pluralities  at  Calcutta, 
536. 
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Passengers  to  and  from  ludia,  General  List  of,  223,  440,  648. 
Penangy  Contradictory  statements  respecting  the  meditated  Attack  of  the 
Siamese  on  the  Settlement,  131.  Arrival  of  Cochin-Chinese  War  Vessels,  370. 
Departure  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam,  371. 

Persia^  The  King's  reception  of  the  French  Embassy,  370. 
Phipps,  Mr.,  Notice   of  his  Shipping  and  Commerce   of  Bengal,  310. 
Unreasonable  extent  of  the  Work,  311.    its  Information  scattered  and  un- 
connected, 312. 

Poetry.  Coeur  dc  Lion's  Adieu  to  Palestine,  20.  The  Mother's  Address  to 
her  Dying  Child,  29.  The  French  Grenadier's  farewell  to  the  Eagle,  43.  The 
Vision  of  Fancy,  50.  To  luis— from  the  Spanish,  62.  The  Mother's  Grief--* 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Dale,  72.  Ballad— (forming  a  part  of  the  Tale  of  *  The  As- 
sassin) ,*  97.  Sonnet  to  the  Moon,  1 13.  Recollections  of  a  Lady  Singiug,  129. 
Burns  and  the  Falls  of  Bruar,  233.  My  Own  Fire-side— by  Alaric  Watts, 
264.  The  Wreck- by  Mrs.  Hemans,  282*  The  Bridal  Dirge,  293.  The 
Winter's  Night— a  Rural  Invitation,  312.  Sonnet— by  D.  L.  Richardson, 31 8. 
Song— Forget  Me  Not;  or  the  Sailor's  Adieu,  351.  To  Woman,  450.  To 
Sleep,  470.  Song— Oh !  How  Poor  are  Words  !  478.  To  a  Star,  499.  The 
Snowy  Day,  520. 

Pope's  PasioraVsy  Inquiry  on  a  few  Questions  connected  with,  489.  The 
Value  of  Precocity,  ii.  The  Rapid  Fading  of  Fancy,  490.  The  Uafitness  of 
Pastoral  to  interest  a  Highly  Civilized  People,  491. 

Press^  Indian,  Opinions  of  the  *  Westminster  Review*  on  its  present  state, 
119..  Promulgation  of  a  new  Rule  for  the  prevention  of  Anonymous  Publica- 
tions at  Bombay,  144.    Influence  of  Mr.  Warden  over  the  Press  there,  534* 
Observations  on  the  new  Regulation,  563.    Copy  of  the  Regulation,  573* 
Prome,  State  of  our  Troops  at,  556. 
Punchayet,  or  Indian  Trial  by  Jury,  Observations  on  the  System  of,  457. 

R 
Rangoon,  Progress  of  the  War  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  during  the  Cam- 
paign of  1824,  254. 

Representative y  The,  Newspaper,  its  Predictions  with  respect  to  Indla> 
567. 

Russia,  Facility  with  which  she  might  attempt  to  share  in  the  Riches  of 
Hindoostan,  448. 

S 
Sacrifices,  Human,  in  India,  Plan  for  Abolishing,  479. 
Schiller,  the  German  Poet,  account  of  his  Early  Life,  43.  When  only  nine 
years  of  age  formed  the  design  for  his  celebrated  piece  <  The  Robbers,'  44. 
Applies  himself  to  the  study  of  Medicine,  ib.  His  Dramatic  Writings,  45. 
His  Character  of  Goethe,  47.  Appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  History  at 
the  University  of  Yena,  ib.  His  '  Historical  Memoirs,*  and  the  *  Thirty 
Years'  War,'  47.  Named  a  Citizen  of  the  French  Republic,  ib.  Manner  of 
spending  his  Time,  t6.  Associated  principally  with  Humboldt  and  Goethe, 
48.  Received  a  title  of  Nobility  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  ib.  Dies  ^t 
the  age  of  forty-five,  49. 

Securities,  Indian,  Prices  of,  224,438,646. 

Shipping,  Notices  of,  132.  Loss  of  the  Britannia  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  132. 
Massacre  of  the  Crew  of  the  Mary  on  the  Abyssinian  Coast,  145.  Loss  of  the 
Lotus  on  Saugor  Sands,  358.  Loss  of  the  brig  Mentor,  bound  tor  Batavia, 
648.    Arrivals  and  Departures,  222,  439, 647. 

Singapore,  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Johore  for  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Island  to  the  British,  371.  Present  condition  of  the  Settlement, 
ib.    Trade  of  the  Port,  372. 

Singularity,  on  the  Affectation  of,  22.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  ib.  Man's 
inherent  antipathy  to  strangeness  of  every  kind,  23.  Mutability  of  Opinion, 
24.  Difiicnlty  of  Individuals  lo  preserve  themselves  from  the  charge  of  Sin- 
gularity, ib.  Irksomeness  of  standing  alone,  25.  By  well-timing  eur  extra- 
vagances, almost  any  person  may  acquire  a  certain  sort  of  Reputation,  27. 
Singularity  sometime*  admired  under  the  name  of  Of  iginality,  28. 
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Somerset,  Lord  Charles,  his  Conduct  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  376, 566. 

6team  Natugaiion,  Arrival  of  the  *  Eutcrprize'  at  the  Cape,  after  a  voyage 
of  fifty-five  days,  145.  Iniportaot  improvements  in,  by  a  French  fiDgineer, 
235.    Ltiuncti  of  a  boat  at  Batavia,  648. 

Strachan,  Mr.,  His  case  debated  on  at  the  East  India  House,  189. 

Stranffe,  Sir  Thomas,  Notice  of  his  Elements  of  Hindoo  Law,  285.  Work 
of  a  similar  kind  fjiven  to  the  world  by  Sir  Francis  Macna? hten,  ib.  Want  of 
Emulation  in  the  Compau}i's  Judici^d  Officers,  ib.  The  Author's  object  if  to 
preserve  to  the  People  of  India  their  antient  Institutions,  286.  The  evils  of 
our  present  system  t^f  Misrule,  t*.  Authorities  on  which  the  present  Work  is 
founded,  287.  Law  of  Marria^^e,  288.  Extraordinary  Opinion  given  by  the 
Pundits  on  the  subject  of  Suttees,  ib.  Right  of  Property  in  the  Soil,  289. 
Laws  respecting  Widows,  290.  The  Author's  Observations  on  Testamentary 
Power,  291. 

Sfjlhet,  Progress  of  the  Warin,  245,  511. 

T 

Traveller  in  the  East,  Unpublished  Manuscripts  of,  (No.  VI.),  471.  Ex. 
cursion  from  the  Harbour  to  the  Town  of  Milo,  one  of  the  Islands  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago,  ib.  Mouutainous  appearance  of  the  Island,  ib.  Extent  of  its 
Cultivation,  472.  Curious  situation  of  the  Town  of  Milo,  ib.  Singular  appear- 
ance of  the  Houses,  t*.  Visit  to  the  Consul,  473.  An  unexpected  Incident, 
474.  Restricted  Privileges  of  the  Females,  ib.  Dress  of  the  Cunsurt  Wife  and 
Daughters,  475.  Sketch  of  the  Antient  and  Present  Conditbn  of  the  Island. 
477. 

V 

l^an  Diemen*s  Land,  Flourishing  condition  of  the  Bank  establishment 
there,  145.  Prices  of  Tea  at  Hobart  Town,  146.  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in 
search  of  an  Estate,  294.  Account  of  his  Journey  from  George  Town  to  Laun- 
ceston,  t^.  Description  of  the  Country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hobart  Town, 
295.  Beauty  of  the  Country  pointed  out  by  the  Surveyor-General,  297.  Price 
of  Provisions  at  George  Town,  298.  Great  encouragement  for  Mechanics  at 
George  Town- and  Hobart  Town,  299.  Females  much  wanted  in  the  Settle- 
mcnt,  299. 

JVarden,  Mr.  Secretary,  Remarks  on  the  Manifesto  lately  issued  by  him  at 
Bombay,  532.  Powerful  Preponderance  of  his  feelings  against  the  Judges  of 
the  King*8  Court  there,  533.  Proofs  of  bis  Infiuence  over  the  Press  at  Bom- 
bay, 534. 

fVestminsler  Review,  Great  Ability  of  an  Article  in,  on  the  State  of  British 
India,  119. 

tyidows,  Hindoo,  On  the  Burning  of,  1.    Native  Authorities  against  the 
Practice,  2.    Testimony  brought  forward  by  the  Advocates  of  Concremation, 
3.    How  Suttees  are  performed  at  the  present  Day,  5.    Horrid  Case  of  Immo- 
lation at  Poonah  in  1823,  ib.    Case  where  a  Sister  was  sacrificed  with  the 
Body  of  the  deceased  instead  of  a  Wife,  7.    Opinions  of  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Shakespear,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Ahmuty,  Mr.  C,  Smiths 
Mr.  Melville,  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Pelly,  Captain  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Barnard, 
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